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Special  Notice 

All  course  offerings  and  other  curricular  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  catalog  were  updated  in 
February,  1986  for  the  1986-8"'  school  year.  However, 
on  July  1 .  1986  the  College  Park  Campus  will  undergo 
an  academic  reorganization.  This  reorganization  is  not 
reflected  in  this  catalog  since  the  publication  schedule 
of  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  required  all  revisions  to 
be  completed  before  a  final  decision  on  academic 
reorganization  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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or  department  head. 
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1     General  Information 


Campus  and 
University  Officers 

College  Park  Campus  Administration 

Chancellor 

John  B  Slaughter 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

William  E  Kirwan 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Administrative  Affairs 

Charles  F  Stunz 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Advancement 

A.  H  Edwards 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

William  L.  Thomas.  Jr. 

Central  Administration  of  the  University 

President 

John  S.  Toll 

Executive  Vice  President 

Albert  H  Bowker 

Vice  President  lor  Academic  Affairs 

Rita  R  Coiwell 

Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs 

Raymond  J  Miller 

Vice  President  for  General  Administration 

Donald  L.  Myers 

Vice  President  for  Governmental  Relations 

Patricia  S  Florestano 

Vice  President  for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

David  S  Sparks 

Vice  President  for  Policy  and  Planning 

Leroy  Keith 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations 

Robert  G.  Smith 


Board  of  Regents,  1985-1986 

Chairman 

Mr  Allen  L  Schwait  (term  expires  1989) 

Vice  Chairman 

Mr  Ralph  W  Frey  (term  expires  1986) 

Secretary 

Mr  A  Paul  Moss  (term  expires  1988) 

Treasurer 

Mrs  Constance  C  Stuart  (term  expires  1990) 

Assistant  Secretary 

Mrs  Betty  R  Coss  (term  expires  1988) 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Ms  Claudia  Ordonez  (term  expires  1986) 

Members 

The  Hon  Wayne  A  Cawley.  Jr   (ex  officio) 

Dr  Joel  A  Carringlon  (term  expires  1987) 

Mr  A  James  Clark  (term  expires  1986) 

Mr  Frank  A  Gunther,  Jr  (term  expires  1987) 

Mr  George  V  McGowan  (term  expires  1989) 

Mr,  Albert  W,  Turner  (term  expires  1990) 

Mr  J  Benjamin  Unkle.  Jr  (term  expires  1986) 

Mr.  John  W.  T.  Webb  (term  expires  1990J 


1986-87  Academic  Calendar 

Summer  Session,  1986 


Session  I 


June  2 

Monday 

Rrst  Day  of  Classes 

July  4 

Friday 

Independence  Day 

July  11 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Fall  Semester,  1986 

August  28-29 

Thursday-Friday 

Registration 

September  1 

Monday 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

September  2 

Tuesday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Nov  27-30 

Thursday-Sunday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  12 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

December  13 

Saturday 

Exam  Study  Day 

December  15-22 

Monday-Monday 

Final  Examinations 

December  23 

Tuesday 

Commencement 

December  25 

Thursday 

Christmas  Holiday 

Dec.  26-Jan.  1 

Friday-Thursday 

Mid-year  Recess 

Session  II 


July  14 
August  22 


Monday 
Friday 


Spring  Semester,  1987 


Rrst  Day  of  Classes 
Last  Day  of  Classes 


January  15 

Thursday 

M  L  King  Birthday 

January  22-23 

Thursday-Friday 

Registration 

January  26 

Monday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

March  16-22 

Monday-Sunday 

Spring  Recess 

May  14 

Thursday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

May  15 

Friday 

Exam  Study  Day 

May  16-23 

Saturday-Saturday 

Final  Examinations 

May  25 

Monday 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 

May  26 

Tuesday 

Ck)mmencement 

6     Undergraduate  Majors  and  Programs  of  Study 


Undergraduate  Majors  and  Programs  of  Study 


Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 

Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Agriculture — General 

AgricultureA/etennary  Medicine 

Agronomy— Crop  Science 

Agronomy— Soil  Science 

Agronomy— Tuii  and  Urban 

Agronomy— Conservation  of  Soil,  Water,  and  Environment 

Animal  Sciences 

Applied  Agriculture 

Biochemistry 

Food  Science 

General  Biological  Sciences 

Horticulture 

Natural  Resources  Management 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Entomology 

Geology 

Microbiology 

Zoology 


Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Architecture 

Architecture— Urban  Studies 

Journalism 

American  Studies 

Art  History 

An  Studio 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

Dance 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

English 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Germanic  Language  and  Literature 

History 

Italian  (courses  only) 

Jewish  Studies 

Linguistics 

Music 

Music  Composition 

Music  Performance 

Music  Theory 

Philosophy 

Portuguese  (courses  only) 

Radio.  Television,  and  Film 

Romance  Languages 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

Speech  Communication 

Theatre 

Women's  Studies 


Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Accounting 

Business/Law 

Business  Management— General 

Finance 

Management  Science  and  Statistics 

Marketing 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Production  Management 

Transportation 

Alfo-American  Studies 


Anthropology 

Criminal  Justice 

Criminology 

Economics 

Geography 

Government  and  Politics 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Urban  Studies 


Division  of  Human  and  Community  Resources 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  (courses  only) 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Education  Policy.  Planning  and  Administration  (courses  only) 

Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational  Education 

Industrial  Technology 

Measurement.  Statistics,  and  Evaluation  in  Education  (courses  only) 

Special  Education 

Advertising  Design 

Apparel  Design 

Community  Nutrition 

Community  Studies 

Consumer  Economics 

Dietetics 

Experiential  Foods 

Family  Studies 

Housing 

Institution  Administration 

Interior  Design 

Management  and  Consumer  Studies 

Nutrition  Research 

Textile  Marketing/Fashion  Merchandising 

Textiles 

Health  Education 

Kinesioiogicai  Sciences 

Physical  Education 

Recreation 


Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
and  Engineering 

Astronomy 

Computer  Science 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physical  Sciences 

Statistics 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering— Undesignated 

Engineering  Materials 

Nuclear  Engineering 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

Arts/Dentistry 
Arls'Law 
Ans' Medicine 
General  Honors 
General  Studies 
Individual  Studies 


Academic  Information     7 


Preprofessional  Options 

Pre-Denlai  Hygiene 

Pre-Deniislry 

PfeFotestry 

Pre-Law 

PreMedical  Technology 

P'eMedicine 

Pre-Nursing 

PreOptometry 

Pre-Osieopaihic  Medicine 

PrePharmacy 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Pre-Podiatnc  Medicme 

Pre-Veiennary  Medicine 


Certificate  Programs 

Afro-American  Studies 
Applied  Social  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Liberal  Arts  in  Business 
Women's  Studies 

Note:  Course  code  prefixes  may  be  found  with  individual  program  descriptions 
in  Part  3  of  this  catalog. 


University  Policy  Statement 

The  provisions  of  this  publication  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  irrevocable 
contract  between  the  student  and  The  University  ot  Maryland  Changes  are 
effected  from  time  to  time  in  the  general  regulations  and  in  the  academic 
requirements-  There  are  established  procedures  for  making  changes, 
procedures  which  protect  the  institution's  integrity  and  the  individual  student's 
interest  and  wellare  A  curriculum  or  graduation  requirement,  when  altered,  is 
not  made  retroactive  unless  the  alteration  is  to  the  student's  advantage  and 
can  be  accommodated  within  the  span  of  years  normally  required  for 
graduation  When  the  actions  of  a  student  are  judged  by  competent  authority, 
using  established  procedure,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
community,  that  person  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University 


Important  Information  on  Fees  and  Expenses 

All  Students  Who  Pre-Register  Incur  a  Financial  Obligation  to  the 
University.  Those  students  who  pre-register  and  subsequently  decide  not  to 
attend  must  notify  the  Registrations  Office.  Room  1130A.  North  Administration 
Building,  in  writing,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  If  this  office  has  not 
received  a  request  for  cancellation  by  4  30  p  m  ot  the  last  day  before  classes 
begin,  the  University  will  assume  the  student  plans  to  attend  and  accepts  his 
or  her  financial  obligation 

After  classes  begin,  students  who  wish  to  terminate  their  registration  must 
follow  the  withdrawal  procedures  and  are  liable  lor  charges  applicable  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal. 

Disclosure  of  Information.  In  accordance  with  "The  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  ot  1974"  (PL.  93-380),  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "Buckley 
Amendment,"  disclosure  of  student  information,  including  financial  and 
academic,  is  restncted.  Release  to  anyone  other  than  the  student  requires  a 
written  waiver  from  the  student  (For  complete  University  Policy  on  access  to 
and  release  of  student  data/informalion,  see  page  18.) 

State  of  Maryland  legislation  has  established  a  State  Central  Collections  Unit 
and  in  accordance  with  State  law  the  University  is  required  to  turn  over  all 
delinquent  accounts  to  them  for  collection  and  legal  foiiow-up.  These  are 
automatically  done  on  a  monthly  basis  by  computer  read-out. 

Collection  Costs.  Collection  costs  incurred  in  collecting  delinquent  accounts 
will  be  charged  to  the  student.  The  minimum  collection  fee  is  15%.  plus  any 
attorney  and/or  courl  costs 


Policies  on  Nondiscrimination 

Legal  Requirements 

The  University  ot  Maryland  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution  with  respect 
to  both  education  and  employment  The  University's  prog'ams  and  policies 
are  consistent  with  pertinent  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations  on 
nondiscrimination  regarding  race,  color,  religion,  age.  national  origin,  sex,  and 
handicap  Inquiries  concerning  this  policy  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs.  1107  Hornbake  Library,  The  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Human  Relations  Code 

Under  its  Human  Relations  Code,  adopted  in  1976.  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  alfirms  its  commitments  to  a  policy  of  eliminating 
discrimination  on  the  basis  ol  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  mantai  status,  personal 
appearance,  age.  national  origin,  political  atliliation.  or  on  the  basis  ol  the 
exercise  ol  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  ol  the  United  States 
Constitution  Inquiries  concerning  the  provisions  ot  the  Code  should  be 
directed  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs.  1107  Hornbake  Library. 
The  University  ol  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Title  IX  Compliance  Statement 

The  University  ol  Maryland  College  Park  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
ol  sex  in  its  educational  programs  and  activities  The  policy  ol 
nondiscrimination  extends  to  employment  in  the  institution  and  academic 
admission  to  the  institution  Such  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (20  U  S  C  1681 .  el  seq  )  and  45  C  F  R  86. 
and  this  notification  is  required  under  the  Federal  regulations  pursuant  to  20 
use  1681.  et  seq 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  ol  Title  IX  and  Pan  86  ot  45  C  F  R  to 
The  University  ol  Maryland  College  Park  may  be  directed  to  the  Office  ol 
Human  Relations  Programs.  1107  HornbaVe  Library.  The  University  ol 
Maryland,  College  Park  20742.  or  to  the  Director  ot  the  Office  ol  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Department  ot  Education.  Washington.  D  C. 

Section  504  Compliance  Statement 

The  University  ot  Maryland  College  Park  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  handicap  in  admission  or  access  to  its  educational  programs  and  activities. 
This  policy  of  nondiscrimination  extends  to  employment  in  the  institution  Such 
discrimination  is  prohibited  by  Section  504  ol  the  Rehabilitation  Act  ot  1973  (29 
use  706)  and  45  C.F.R  84,  and  this  notification  is  required  pursuant  to  45 
CFR  84  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  Section  504  and  part  84  of  C  F  R  to 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  may  be  directed  to  the  Campus 
Coordinator  on  the  Handicapped.  Main  Administration  Building,  The  University 
of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742. 

Gender  Reference 

The  masculine  gender  whenever  used  in  this  document  is  intended  to 
include  the  feminine  gender  as  well. 


Academic  Information 

Undergraduate 

Mini-catalog 

College  Park  publishes  a  free  mini-catalog  and  application  packet  (or 
prospective  undergraduate  students.  For  a  copy  of  this  tjooklet.  call 
301 '454-5550  or  write  to  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  North 
Administration  Bidg,,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Maryland 
20742. 

Departmental  Brochures 

Small  brochures  of  many  of  the  departments  at  College  Park  are  available 
free  Write  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Undergraduate  Catalog 

The  Undergraduate  Catalog  is  available  free  to  all  undergraduates  and  to 
all  faculty  at  College  Park  before  each  academic  year  Copies  are  available  in 
libraries  and  m  high  schools  m  Maryland,  D  C  and  Virginia  Copies  are  for  sale 
for  $2  50  each  Send  a  check  (payable  to  the  University  Book  Center)  to  the 
University  Book  Center,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  MD  20742. 
Write  "Catalog"  on  the  check.  Allow  tour  weeks  lor  delivery. 

Graduate  Catalog 
Graduate  Bulletin 

For  information  about  the  Graduate  Catalog  or  the  Graduate  Bulletin,  call 
301/454-4006  or  write  the  Graduate  Offices.  The  University  of  Maryland.  South 
Administration  Building.  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Summer  Sessions  Catalog 

For  information  call  454-3347  or  write  to  the  Summer  Programs  Office.  The 
University  of  Maryland.  Reckord  Armory,  College  Park.  MD  20742. 
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The  College  Park  Campus 

Goals 


Our  objectives  are  simply  stated  to  enrich  our  students:  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  the  harmonious  ideals  and  Ime  relationships  that  characterize 
cultured  individuals,  to  provide  an  atmosphere  for  seil-eniighienmeni  and 
community  service,  and  to  promote  beneficial  research  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  community  of  knowledge  everywhere. 


Universities  in  General 


The  contemporary  university  is  a  comprehensive  educational  institution 
offering  many  undergraduate  programs. 

Universities  as  we  know  them  in  the  United  Slates  have  existed  for  less 
than  a  century,  but  their  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  medieval  history  The 
English  college  system  served  as  a  model  lor  earliest  American  efforts  at 
higher  education  Aspects  of  Ihe  ancient  German  university  tradition  were 
adapted  and  combined  with  the  English  model  in  the  1870s  to  form  basic 
outlines  of  our  present  institutions.  Practical  studies  were  grafted  onto  these 
more  classically  and  theoretically  oriented  traditions  by  the  agricultural 
emphasis  of  the  land  grant  movement 

With  the  explosion  of  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  the  role  of  the  university  in  American  society  attained 
increased  importance,  and  today  almost  ail  aspects  of  national  life— social, 
economic,  scientific,  and  cultural— benefit  from  its  educational,  research  and 
service  functions. 


The  Campus  and  The  University  of  Maryland 

The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  was  chartered  in  1856  as  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  under  a  provision  secured  by  a  group  of 
Maryland  planters  After  a  disastrous  fire  in  1912.  the  State  acquired  control  of 
the  college  and  bore  the  cost  of  rebuilding  The  present  form  of  The  University 
of  Maryland  dates  from  the  192Q  act  of  the  Maryland  state  legislature,  which 
united  the  State-owned  institution  at  College  Park  and  the  professional  schools 
In  Baltimore,  creating  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  and 
The  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (UMAB)  campuses.  Later,  the 
University  added  three  other  campuses:  Baltimore  County  (UMBC)  at 
Catonsviiie:  Eastern  Shore  (UMES)  at  Princess  Anne,  and  the  worldwide 
University  College  (UMUC),  headquartered  at  College  Park. 


Libraries 


The  Theodore  R.  McKeldin  Library  is  the  main  library  of  the  UMCP  library 
system,  containing  reference  works,  periodicals,  circulating  books,  special 
collections  and  other  materials  to  support  research  and  instruction  Branch 
libraries  include  the  Hornoake  (Undergraduate)  Library,  the  Engineering  and 
Physical  Sciences  Library,  the  Architecture  Library,  the  White  (Chemistry) 
Library,  the  Art  Library,  and  the  Music  Library, 

The  libraries  on  the  College  Park  Campus  include  over  16  million  volumes, 
approximately  2  3  million  microfilm  units,  and  approximately  19.800  current 
periodicals  and  newspapers  as  well  as  566.000  government  documents. 
91.000  maps,  36.000  phonorecords,  films  and  lilmslrips,  slides,  prints,  and 
music  scores 

The  Hornbake  Library,  opened  in  1973.  seats  3.600  students  and  has  a 
book  capacity  of  200  000  volumes  The  Nonpnnt  Media  Services  Department 
on  the  fourth  floor  features  color  video  tape  players  and  playback  units. 
enclosed  rooms  equipped  with  instructor's  consoles  for  the  use  of  nonpnnt 
media  matenals.  and  wireless  headsets  for  tapes  of  lectures,  plays,  speeches. 
and  music  In  adaition.  the  buiidmg  houses  reference  services  aimed  for 
undergraduates,  circulation  and  reserve  services,  a  study  room  open  24  hours 
a  day  and  the  Music  Library  on  the  third  floor  (which  contains  such  special 
collections  as  the  Waiienstem  Collection  of  musical  scores:  research 
collections  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association,  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  the  National  Association  of  College  Wmd  and  Percussion 
Instructors,  and  the  International  Piano  Archives  at  Maryland)  The  McKeidm 
Library  supports  the  g'aduate  and  research  programs  of  the  University,  and  is 
also  open  to  undergraduates  Special  collections  include  the  Kathenne  Anne 
Porter  Collection,  the  East  Asia  Collection  containing  the  Gordon  W  Prange 
Collection  of  Japanese  language  materials  from  the  penod  of  the  Allied 
Occupation  of  Japan.  1945-49,  and  Maryland  related  Ixxjks  and  manuscripts 
The  libraries  also  contain  U  S  government  publications  publications  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  other  miemaiionai  organ-zations, 
agricultural  experiment  station  and  extension  service  publications,  maps  from 
the  U  S  Army  Map  Service  and  U  S  Geological  Survey,  files  on  the  inoustnai 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  and  other  Industrial  and 
craft  unions. 


Other  Area  Resources 

The  College  Park  Campus  is  in  a  region  rich  in  research  collections  In  the 
Washington  area  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  the  Foiger 
Library,  the  National  Library  of  Medicme.  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  and 
various  academic  and  special  libraries  in  the  Baltimore  area,  m  addition  to  the 
University  s  own  libraries  at  UMBC  and  on  the  professional  campus,  are  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Association  Library  The 
Maryland  Hall  of  Records  is  located  in  Annapolis 

Research  Facilities 

The  research  programs  at  the  University  denve  their  existence  and  vigor 
from  a  faculty  comprised  of  internationally  recognized  scholars  and  scientists. 
It  is  an  advantage  lor  undergraduate  students  to  be  aware  of  the  University's 
research  facilities  as  they  plan  their  programs 

Among  the  exceptional  research  facilities  on  the  campus  are  a  computer 
vision  laboratory,  a  scale  model  nuclear  reactor  for  research  and  training,  a 
full-scale  low  velocity  wind  tunnel,  several  smaller  hypersonic  helium  wind 
tunnels,  computer-assisted  cartog'aphic  laboratories,  a  comfort  perception 
laboratory,  a  quiescent  plasma  device  (0  machine)  for  plasma  research, 
satellite  remote  sensing  facilities,  transmission  and  scanning  electron 
microscopes,  laboratories  for  radiation  and  biochemical  reaction  research, 
complete  laboratories  for  the  dynamic  studies  of  soils  and  soil  structure,  a 
photomechanics  lab.  a  precision  encoder  and  pattern  recognition  device,  a 
psychopharmacoiogy  laboratory,  rotating  tanks  lor  laboratory  studies  of 
meteorological  phenomena,  computer  simulation  and  gaming  facilities. 
specialized  sound  chambers  for  audiology  research,  a  criminal  torensics 
laboratory,  the  Astronomy  Observatory,  a  facility  for  plasma  and  energy  fusion 
studies,  and  the  Water  Resources  Center  The  University  also  operates  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  long-wavelength  radioteiescopes  at  Clark 
Lake  in  California,  as  well  as  a  cosmic  ray  laboratory  in  New  Mexico 

The  College  Park  Campus  also  received  a  five-year.  $16  miihon  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  create  a  new  Systems  Research  Center  to 
facilitate  research  m  artificial  intelligence  and  computer-aided  engineering  The 
Center  complements  an  active  program  of  basic  and  applied  research  m 
computer  science  supported  by  four  separate  IBM  and  Sperry  Univac 
computer  networks 

In  addition  to  these  research  facilities,  the  campus  supports  a  number  of 
organized  research  activities,  many  of  which  have  received  national  and 
International  recognition  for  the  quality  of  their  research  work  Among  the 
maior  organized  research  units  on  campus  are  the  Bureaus  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  and  Governmental  Research,  the  Center  on  Agmg  and 
Centers  for  Automation  Research.  Consumer  Research.  Educational  Research 
and  Development:  Family.  Housing  and  Community.  Industrial  Relations  and 
Labor  Studies.  Information  Sciences  Research.  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy. 
Productivity  and  Quality'  of  Working  Life.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies; 
Study  and  Research  m  Business  and  Public  Policy.  Young  Children,  and  the 
Engineering  Research  Center  and  Survey  Research  Center,  and  Institutes  for 
Exceptional  Children  and  'Vouth,  Physical  Sciences  and  Technology,  and 
Research  in  Higher  and  Adult  Education 

Investigation  in  agriculture  is  an  important  aspect  of  University  research. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  has  its  headquarters  on  the  College 
Park  Campus,  uses  its  personnel  and  laboratories  at  UMCP  and  UMES.  as  well 
as  the  oH-campus  research  farms  (totalling  over  3.000  acres)  to  conduct 
research  in  the  areas  of  natural  resources  and  forestry,  plants  and  crops, 
animals  and  poultry,  economics  and  rural  life,  and  general  resource 
technology 


Summer  Sessions 

The  College  Pa'k  Campus  offers  two  summer  sessions  o1  six  weeks  each 
year  The  dates  of  the  Summer  Sessions  can  be  found  m  the  pnnted  Schedule 
of  Classes  for  the  Summer  Session  and  m  the  Academic  Calendar  m  Part  i  of 
this  catalog  New  fresnman  applicants  who  have  met  the  regular  University 
admission  requirements  for  fail  enrollment  may  tDegm  their  studies  dunng  the 
summer  rather  than  wait  for  the  next  fall  term  By  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  continuing  to  attend  summer  sessions,  the  time  required  for 
completion  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  can  be  shortened  by  a  year  or  more, 
depending  upon  the  requirements  of  Ihe  chosen  cumculum  and  the  rate  ol 
progress 

Many  new  students  have  found  that  attendance  during  tlie  summer 
sessions  facilitates  the  transition  from  secondary  school  to  conege  Courses 
offered  during  the  summer  are  the  same  in  content  and  instruction  as  those 
offered  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 

The  Summer  Cultural  and  Recreational  Program  is  an  important  part  of 
"Summer  at  Maryland '  The  Maryland  Summer  Institute  for  the  Creat've  and 
Performing  Arts  Offers  a  senes  of  programs  in  art.  dance,  drama.  Mm  and 
music,  and  outstanding  pe'formers  m  these  media  appear  on  the  Co'iege  Park 
Campus  Facilities  for  most  sports  and  an  mtramurai  program  in  several  team 
and  individual  spons  are  available  to  the  students 

For  additional  information  write  for  a  Summer  Sessions  Catalog,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Summer  Programs,  College  ParK. 
MD  20742 
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Accreditation 

The  University  ot  Maryland  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  Slates  Association 
of  CoHeges  and  Secondary  Sctiools  and  is  a  nDember  ol  the  Association  ot 
American  Universities  In  addition,  individual  schools  and  departments  are 
accredited  by  such  groups  as  the  American  Association  ol  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  National  Association  ol 
Schools  ot  Music,  the  Section  ol  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  ol 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications,  the  American  Council  on 
Pharmaceutical  Education,  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  ol  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  Committee  on  Accreditation  ot  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  ol  the  American  Medical  Associaiion.  the  Engineers  Council  lor 
Professional  Development,  the  National  Council  lor  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education,  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  National  Architectural 
Accrediting  Board,  the  American  Association  for  Accreditation  ol  Laboratory 
Animal  Care,  and  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 


Code  of  Student  Conduct  and 
Annotations 

proved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  January  25,  1980 

Note:  Students  subject  to  disciplinary  charges  should  request  a  copy  of  the 
document  Prepanng  lor  a  Hearing,  available  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

(Footnotes  which  appear  throughout  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct  refer  to  the 
Annotations  beginning  on  page  12) 

Rationale 

1.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  imposition  of  discipline  in  the  University  setting 
is  to  protect  the  campus  community.  Consistent  with  that  purpose, 
reasonable  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  foster  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  those  students  who  are  held  accountable  for  violations  ol 
University  regulations.'*' 

Definitions 

2.  When  used  in  this  code ''* 

(a)  the  term  "aggravated  violation"  means  a  violation  which  resulted  or 
foreseeably  could  have  resulted  in  significant  damage  to  persons  or 
properly  or  which  otherwise  posed  a  substantial  threat  to  the  stability 
and  continuance  of  normal  University  or  University  sponsored  activities. 

(b)  the  term  "cheating"  means  intentionally  using  or  attempting  to  use 
unauthorized  materials,  information  or  study  aids  in  any  academic 
exercise. 

(c)  the  term  "distribution"  means  sale  or  exchange  for  personal  profit. 

(d)  the  term  "fabrication"  means  intentional  and  unauthorized  falsification  or 
invention  of  any  information  or  citation  in  an  academic  exercise. 

(e)  the  term  "group"  means  a  number  of  persons  who  are  associated  with 
each  other  and  who  have  not  complied  with  University  requirements  for 
registration  as  an  organization, 

(f)  the  terms  "institution"  and  "university"  mean  The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park. 

(g)  the  term  "organization"  means  a  number  ol  persons  who  have 
complied  with  University  requirements  for  registration. 

(h)  the  term  "plagiarism"  means  intentionally  or  knowingly  representing  the 
words  or  ideas  of  another  as  one  s  own  in  any  academic  exercise 

(i)  the  term  "reckless"  means  conduct  which  one  should  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know  would  create  a  substantial  risk  of  harm  to  persons  or 
property  or  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  result  in  interference  with 
normal  University  or  University  sponsored  activities  '^' 

G)  the  term  "student"  means  a  person  taking  or  auditing  courses  at  the 
institution  either  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.''' 

(k)  the  term  "University  premises"  means  buildings  or  grounds  owned, 
leased,  operated,  controlled  or  supervised  by  the  University 

(I)  the  term  "weapon"  means  any  obiect  or  substance  designed  to  inflict  a 
wound,  cause  injury,  or  incapacitate,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  all 
firearms,  pellet  guns,  switchblade  knives,  knives  with  blades  five  or 
nrtore  inches  in  length,  and  chemicals  such  as  "Mace"  or  tear-gas. 

(m)  the  term  "University  sponsored  activity"  means  any  activity  on  or  off 
campus  which  is  initiated,  aided,  authorized  or  supervised  by  the 
University. 

(n)  the  terms  "will"  or  "shall"  are  used  in  the  imperative  sense. 


Interpretation  of  Regulations 

3  Disciplinary  regulations  at  the  University  are  set  forth  in  writing  in  order  to 
give  students  general  notice  ol  prohibited  conduct  The  regulations  should 
be  read  broadly  and  are  not  designed  to  delme  misconduct  in  exhaustive 
terms. 

Inherent  Authority 

4  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  lake  necessary  and  appropriate  action 
to  protect  the  safety  and  well-being  ol  the  campus  community.'^' 

Student  Participation 

5  Students  are  asked  to  assume  positions  ol  responsibility  in  the  University 
judicial  system  m  order  that  they  might  contribute  their  skills  and  insights  to 
the  resolution  ol  disciplinary  cases  Final  authority  in  disciplinary  matters, 
however,  is  vested  In  the  University  administration  and  in  the  Board  ot 
Regents. 

Standards  of  Due  Process 

6.  Students  subiect  to  expulsion,  suspension""  or  disciplinary  renx)val  from 
University  housing"'  will  be  accorded  a  ludicial  board  heanng  as  specified 
in  part  28  of  this  code  Students  subject  to  less  severe  sanctions  will  be 
entitled  to  an  informal  disciplinary  conference*',  as  set  forth  in  parts  30 
and  31. 

7.  The  focus  of  inquiry  in  disciplinary  proceedings  shall  be  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  those  accused  of  violating  disciplinary  regulations  Formal 
rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable,  nor  shall  deviations  from 
prescribed  procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a  decision  or  proceeding, 
unless  significant  prejudice  to  a  student  respondent  or  the  University  may 
result,'" 

Violations  of  Law  and  Disciplinary  Regulations 

8.  Students  may  be  accountable  to  both  civil  authorities  and  to  the  University 
lor  acts  which  constitute  violations  of  law  and  of  this  code '""  Disciplinary 
action  at  the  University  will  normally  proceed  dunng  the  pendency  of 
criminal  proceedings  and  will  not  be  subject  to  challenge  on  the  ground 
that  criminal  charges  involving  the  same  Incident  have  been  dismissed  or 
reduced. 

Prohibited  Conduct 

9.  The  following  misconduct  is  subject  to  disciplinary  action: 

(a)  intentionally  or  recklessly  causing  physical  harm  to  any  person  on 
University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities,  or  intentionally 
or  recklessly  causing  reasonable  apprehension  of  such  harm. 

(b)  unauthorized  use.  possession  or  storage  of  any  weapon  on  University 
premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities. 

(c)  intentionally  initiating  or  causing  to  be  initiated  any  false  report,  warning 
or  threat  of  fire,  explosion  or  other  emergency  on  University  premises 
or  at  University  sponsored  activities. 

(d)  intentionally  or  recklessly  interfering  with  normal  University  or  University 
sponsored  activities,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  studying,  leaching, 
research.  University  administration,  or  lire,  police  or  emergency 
services. 

(e)  knowingly  violating  the  terms  of  any  disciplinary  sanction  imposed  in 
accorOance  with  this  code. 

(f)  intentionally  or  recklessly  misusing  or  damaging  fire  safety  equipment, 
(g)  unauthorized  distribution  or  possession  for  purposes  of  distribution  of 

any  controlled  substance  or  illegal  drug'"'  on  University  premises  or  at 

University  sponsored  activities 
(h)  intentionally  furnishing  false  information  to  the  University, 
(i)  forgery,  unauthorized  alteration,  or  unauthorized  use  of  any  University 

document  or  instrument  of  identification. 
(j)  all  forms  of  academic  dishonesty,   including  cheating,  fabrication. 

facilitating  academic  dishonesty  and  plagiarism.' 
(k)  intentionally  and  substantially  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  expression 

of    others    on    University    premises    or    at    University    sponsored 

activities''^' 
(I)  theft  of  property  or  of  sen/ices  on  University  premises  or  at  University 

sponsored    activities,    knowing    possession   of    stolen    property   on 

University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities. 
(m)  intentionally  or  recklessly  destroying  or  damaging  the  property  of  others 

on  University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities, 
(n)  failure  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  University  officials,  including 

campus  police  officers,  acting  in  performance  of  their  duties, 
(o)  violation  of  published  University  regulations  or  policies,  as  approved 

and  compiled  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.''^'  Such 

regulations  or  policies  may  include  the  residence  hall  contract,  as  well 

as  those  regulations  relating  to  entry  and  use  of  University  facilities, 

sale  or  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  use  of  vehicles"     and 

amplifying    equipment,    campus    demonstrations,    and    misuse    of 

identification  cards. 
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(p)  use  or  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  or  illegal  dfug  on 

University  premises  or  at  University  sponsored  activities'"' 
(q)  unauthorized  use  or  possession  ol  lireworks  on  University  premises. 

*     Allegations  of  academic  dishonesty  are  processed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  catalogs. 

"    Parking  and  Traffic  Violations  may  be  processed  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  tor  Student  Affairs. 

Sanctions 

10  Sanctions  for  violations  of  disciplinary  regulations  consist  of: 

(a)  EXPULSION  permanent  separation  ol  the  student  from  the  University. 
Notification  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript  The  student  will  also 
be  barred  from  University  premises  (Expulsion  requires  administrative 
review  and  approval  by  the  Chancellor  and  may  be  altered,  deferred  or 
withheld  ) 

(b)  SUSPENSION:  separation  of  the  student  from  the  University  for  a 
specified  penod  of  time  Permanent  notification  will  appear  on  the 
students  transcript  The  student  shall  not  participate  in  any  University 
sponsored  activity  and  may  be  barred  from  University  premises. 
Suspended  time  will  not  count  against  any  time  limits  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  completion  of  a  degree  (Suspension  requires  administrative 
review  and  approval  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  may 
be  altered,  deferred  or  withheld  ) 

(c)  DISCIPLINARY  PROBATION  the  student  shall  not  represent  the 
University  in  any  extracurricular  activity  or  run  for  or  hold  office  in  any 
student  group  or  organization  Additional  restrictions  or  conditions  may 
also  be  imposed  Notification  will  be  sent  to  appropriate  University 
offices,  including  the  Office  of  Campus  Activities 

(d)  DISCIPLINARY  REPRIIvlAND;  the  student  is  warned  that  further 
misconduct  may  result  in  more  severe  disciplinary  action 

(e)  RESTITUTION  the  student  is  required  to  make  payment  to  the 
University  or  to  other  persons,  groups,  or  organizations  for  damages 
incurred  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  this  code 

(f)  OTHER  SANCTIONS  other  sanctions  may  be  imposed  instead  ol  or  in 
addition  to  those  specified  in  sections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  part  For 
example,  students  may  be  subiect  to  dismissal  Irom  University  housing 
for  disciplinary  violations  which  occur  in  the  residence  halls  Likewise, 
students  may  be  subiect  to  restrictions  upon  or  denial  of  driving 
privileges  for  disciplinary  violations  involving  the  use  or  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  Work  or  research  protects  may  also  be  assigned 

11.  Violations  of  sections  (a)  through  (g)  in  part  nine  of  this  code  may  result  in 
expulsion  from  the  University.'  '  unless  specific  and  significant  mitigating 
factors  are  present  Factors  to  be  considered  in  mitigation  shall  be  the 
present  demeanor  and  past  disciplinary  record  of  the  offender,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  severity  of  any  damage,  injury,  or  harm 
resulting  from  it, 

12-  Violations  ol  sections  (h)  through  (I)  in  part  nine  of  this  code  may  result  in 
suspension  from  the  University,  unless  specific  and  significant  mitigating 
factors  as  specified  in  part  eleven  are  present. 

13  Repeated  or  aggravated  violations  of  any  section  of  this  code  may  also 
result  in  expulsion  or  suspension  or  in  the  imposition  of  such  lesser 
penalties  as  may  be  appropriate 

14  Attempts  to  commit  acts  prohibited  by  this  code  shall  be  punished  to  the 
same  extent  as  completed  violations.''*' 


Interim  Suspension  '^''^ 


15  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  or  a  designee  may  suspend  a 
student  for  an  interim  period  pending  disciplinary  proceedings  or  medical 
evaluation,  such  interim  suspension  to  become  immediately  effective 
without  prior  notice,  whenever  there  is  evidence  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  student  on  the  University  campus  poses  a  substantial 
threat  to  himself  or  to  others  or  to  the  stability  and  continuance  ol  normal 
University  functions 

16  A  student  suspended  on  an  interim  basis  shall  be  given  an  opporlunily  to 
appear  personally  before  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  or  a 
designee  withm  five  business  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  interim 
suspension  in  order  to  discuss  the  following  issues  only. 

(a)  the  reliability  of  the  information  concerning  the  student's  conduct, 
including  the  matter  of  his  identity. 

(b)  whether  the  conduct  and  surrounding  circumstances  reasonably 
indicate  that  the  continued  presence  of  the  student  on  the  University 
campus  poses  a  substantial  threat  to  himself  or  to  others  or  the  stability 
and  continuance  of  normal  University  functions. 

The  Judicial  Programs  Office 

1 7  The  Judicial  Programs  OHice  directs  the  efforts  of  students  and  staff 
members  m  matters  involving  student  discipline  The  responsibilities  of  the 
office  include 

(a)  determination  of  the  disciplinary  charges  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  this 
code 

(b)  interviewing     and     advising     parlies''"     involved     in     disciplinary 


proceedings, 

(c)  supervising,  training,  and  advising  all  judicial  boards. 

(d)  reviewing  the  decisions  of  ail  judicial  boards  ''*' 

(e)  maintenance  of  all  student  disciplinary  records. 

(f)  development  of  procedures  for  conflict  resolution. 

(g)  resolution  of  cases  Of  student  misconduct,  as  specified  in  parts  30  and 

31  of  this  code 
(h)  collection  and  dissemination  of  research  and  analysis  concerning 

student  conduct 
(i)  submission  of   a   statistical   report   each   semester   to  the   campus 

community,  reporting  the  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  office,  the 

number  of  cases  resulting  in  disciplinary  action,  and  the  range  of 

sanctions  imposed  *'"' 


Judicial  Panels 


18  Hearings  or  other  proceedings  as  provided  in  this  code  may  be  held 
belore  the  loHowing  boards  or  committees 

(a)  CONFERENCE  BOARDS,  as  appointed  in  accordance  with  pan  31  ol 
this  code 

(b)  RESIDENCE  BOARDS,  as  established  and  approved  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs ''''  Students  residing  m  group  living  units 
owned,  leased,  operated  or  supervised  by  the  University  may  petition 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  authority  to  establish  ludiciai  boards  Such 
boards  may  be  empowered  to  hear  cases  involving  violations  ol  this 
code,  as  prescribed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  lor  Student  Affairs. 

(c)THE  CENTRAL  BOARD  hears  cases  involving  disciplinary  violations 
which  are  not  referred  to  Residence  Boards  or  resolved  in  accordance 
with  pans  30  and  31  of  this  code  The  Central  Board  is  composed  ol 
five  full-time  students,  including  at  least  two  graduate  students 

(d)  THE  APPELLATE  BOARD  hears  appeals  from  Residence  boards,  the 
Central  Board,  and  ad  hoc  boards,  in  accordance  with  part  39  of  this 
code  The  Appellate  Board  is  composed  ol  live  lull-time  students, 
including  at  least  two  graduate  students. 

(e)  AD  HOC  BOARDS  may  be  appointed  by  the  Director  ol  Judicial 
Programs  when  a  Conference  Board,  a  Residence  Board,  the  Central 
Board,  the  Appellate  Board  or  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  quorum  or  are  otherwise  unable  to  hear  a  case  '^' 
Each  ad  hoc  board  shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  including  at 
least  one  student 

(f)  THE  SENATE  COMIvlinEE  ON  STUDENT  CONDUCT  hears  appeals  as 
specilied  in  part  38  of  this  code  The  committee  also  approves  the 
initial  selection  of  all  judicial  board  members,  except  members  ol 
conference  and  ad  hoc  iDoards '"' 

19  The  presiding  officer  of  each  judicial  board  and  of  the  Senate  Ad|unct 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  may  develop  bylaws  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  in  this  code  Bylaws  must  be  approved  by 
the  Director  ol  Judicial  Programs.'"' 


Selection  and  Removal  of  Board  Members 


20  Members  ol  the  various  judicial  boards  are  selected  in  accordance  with 
procedures  developed  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs 

21  fyfembers  ol  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards  are  selected  in  accordance 
with  parts  31  and  18  (e).  respectively 

22  Prospective  members  of  the  Central  Board  and  the  Appellate  Board  are 
subiect  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct 

23  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  are  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  bylaws  of  the  University  Senate 

24  Prior  to  participating  in  board  or  committee  deliberations,  new  rr>embers  ol 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and  ol  all  ludicial 
boards,  except  conference  and  ad  hoc  boards,  will  participate  in  one 
orientation  session  offered  at  least  once  each-  academic  year  by  the 
Judicial  Programs  Office, 

25  Student  members  of  any  judicial  board  or  committee  who  are  charged  with 
any  violation  ol  this  code  or  with  a  criminal  offense  '"'  may  be  suspended 
Irom  their  judicial  positions  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  during  the 
pendency  ol  the  charges  against  them  Students  convicted  lor  any  such 
violation  or  oHense  may  be  disqualified  from  any  further  participation  m  the 
University  judicial  system  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  AdditKXial 
grounds  and  procedures  for  renxival  may  also  be  set  forth  in  V\e  bylaws  ol 
the  various  judicial  panels. 


Case  Referrals 


26  Any  person"*'  may  refer  a  student  or  a  student  group  or  organization 
suspected  of  violating  this  code  to  ttie  Judicial  Programs  OHice  Persons 
making  such  referrals  are  required  to  provide  information  pertinent  to  the 
case  and  will  normally  be  expected  to  appear  before  a  judicial  board  as 
the  complainant '"' 
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Deferral  of  Proceedings 

27  The  Director  ot  Judicial  Programs  may  defer  disciplinary  proceedings  (or 
alleged  violations  ol  this  code  (or  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days 
Pending  charges  may  be  withdrawn  thereader.  dependent  upon  the  good 
behavior  ot  the  respondent. 

Hearing  Referrals 

28  Stall  members  m  the  Judicial  Programs  0((ice  will  review  case  referrals  to 
deletmme  whether  the  alleged  misconduct  might  result  in  expulsion, 
suspension,  or  disciplinary  removal  Irom  University  housing""  Students 
subiecl  to  those  sanctions  shall  be  accorded  a  hearing  belo'e  the 
appropriate  judicial  board  All  other  cases  shall  be  resolved  m  the  Judicial 
Programs  Oltice  after  an  informal  disciplinary  conference,  as  set  forth  in 
parts  30  and  31  of  this  code 

29  Students  referred  to  a  judicial  board  hearing  may  elect  instead  to  have 
their  case  resolved  in  accordance  with  parts  30  and  31  The  lull  range  of 
sanctions  authorized  by  this  code  may  be  imposed,  although  the  right  of 
appeal  shall  not  be  applicable 

Disciplinary  Conferences  ^^^ 

30  Students  subiect  to  or  electing  to  participate  in  a  disciplinary  conference  in 
the  Judicial  Programs  Office  are  accorded  the  following  procedural 
protections 

(a)  written  notice  of  charges  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  scheduled 
conference. 

(b)  reasonable  access  to  the  case  file™"  prior  to  and  during  the 
conference 

(c)  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  evidence  against  them  and  to  call 
appropriate  witnesses  in  their  behalf, 

(d)  the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a  representative,  in 
accordance  with  Part  33  ot  this  code. 

31  Disciplinary  conlerences  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs  or  a  designee  '^''  Complex  or  contested  cases  may  be  referred 
by  the  Director  to  a  conference  board,  consisting  ol  one  member  of  the 
Central  Board,  one  member  of  the  Appellate  Board,  and  a  staff  member  in 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  Conference  Board  members  shall  be 
selected  on  a  rotating  basis  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

Hearing  Procedures 

32  The  following  procedural  guidelines  shall  be  applicable  in  disciplinary 
hearings 

(a)  respondents  shall  be  given  notice  of  the  hearing  date  and  the  specific 
charges  agamst  them  at  least  five  days  in  advance  and  stiall  be 
accorded  reasonable  access  to  the  case  file,  which  will  be  retained  in 
the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

(b)  the  presiding  officer  of  any  board  may  subpoena  witnesses  upon  the 
nxstion  of  any  board  member  or  of  either  party  and  shall  subpoena 
witnesses  upon  request  of  the  board  advisor  Subpoenas  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  and  shall  be  personally 
delivered  or  sent  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested  University 
students  and  employees  are  expected  to  comply  with  subpoenas 
issued  pursuant  to  this  procedure,  unless  compliance  would  result  in 
significant  and  unavoidable  personal  hardship  or  substantial 
interference  with  normal  University  activities  '^' 

(c)  respondents  who  fail  to  appear  after  proper  notice  will  tje  deemed  to 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  pending  against  them. 

(t)  hearings  will  be  closed  to  the  public,  except  for  the  immediate 
members  ot  the  respondent's  family  and  for  the  respondent's 
representative  An  open  hearing  may  be  held,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
presiding  officer,  if  requested  by  the  responOent. 

(e)  the  presiding  officer  of  each  tward  shall  exercise  control  over  the 
proceedings  to  avoid  needless  consumption  of  time  and  to  achieve  the 
orderly  completion  of  the  hearing  Except  as  provided  m  section  (o)  of 
this  part,  any  person,  including  the  respondent,  who  disrupts  a  hearing 
may  be  excluded  by  the  presiding  officer  or  by  the  board  aOvisor. 

(f)  hearings  may  be  tape  recorded  or  transcribed  If  a  recording  or 
transcription  is  not  made,  the  decision  of  the  board  must  include  a 
summary  of  the  testimony  and  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit 
review  by  appellate  bodies  and  by  staff  members  in  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office 

(g)  any  parly  or  the  board  advisor  may  challenge  a  board  member  on  the 
grounds  of  personal  bias  Board  members  may  be  disqualified  upon 
majority  vote  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  board,  conducted  by 
secret  ballot.  '^'  or  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

(h)  witnesses  shall  be  asked  to  affirm  that  their  testimony  is  truthful  and 
may  be  subject  to  charges  of  perjury,  pursuant  to  part  9  (h)  of  this 
code, 
(i)  prospective  witnesses,  other  than  the  complainant  and  the  respondent, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  hearing  during  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  All  parties,  the  witnesses,  and  the  public  shall  be  excluded 
dunng  board  deliberations. 
(j)  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  complainant,  who  must  establish 


the  guilt  of  the  respondent  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  '■"' 

(k)  formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  applicable  m  disciplinary 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  this  code  The  presiding  officer  ol 
each  txjaro  shall  give  effect  to  the  rules  of  confidentiality  and  privilege, 
but  shall  otherwise  admit  an  matters  into  evidence  which  reasonable 
persons  would  accept  as  havmg  probative  value  m  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs  Unduly  repetitious  or  irrelevant  evidence  may  be  excluded  '*'' 

(1)  respondents  shall  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  question  those 
witnesses  who  testify  (or  the  complainant  at  the  hearing 

(m)  affidavits  shall  not  be  admitted  into  evidence  unless  signed  by  the 
affiant  and  witnessed  by  a  University  employee,  or  by  a  person 
designated  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs 

(n)  board  members  may  take  judicial  notice  of  matters  which  would  be 
within  the  general  experience  ol  University  student's  '*' 

(0)  board  advisors  may  comment  on  questions  ol  procedure  and 
admissibility  ol  evidence  and  will  othenwise  assist  m  the  conduct  ol  the 
hearing  Advisors  will  be  accorded  all  the  pnviieges  ol  board 
members,  and  the  additional  responsibilities  set  forth  m  this  code  but 
shall  not  vote  All  advisors  are  responsible  to  ihe  Director  ol  Judicial 
Programs  and  shall  not  be  excluded  from  hearings  or  board 
deliberations  by  any  board  or  by  the  presiding  officer  of  any  board 

(p)  the  Director  ol  Judicial  Programs  may  appoint  a  special  presiding 
officer  to  any  board  in  complex  cases  or  in  any  case  in  which  the 
respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney  Special  presiding  officers 
may  participate  in  board  deliberations,  but  shall  not  vote ''" 

(q)  a  determination  of  guilt  shall  be  followed  by  a  supplemental  proceeding 
in  which  either  party  and  the  board  advisor  may  submit  evidence  or 
make  statements  concerning  the  appropriate  sanction  to  be  imposed 
The  past  disciplinary  record™'  of  the  respondent  shall  not  be  supplied 
to  the  board  by  the  advisor  prior  to  the  supplementary  proceeding 

(r)  final  decisions  of  all  judicial  panels  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  A  tie  vote  will  result  in  a  recommended 
acquittal  in  an  original  proceeding  A  tie  vote  in  an  appellate 
proceeding  will  result  in  an  affirmation  of  the  original  decision. 

(s)  final  decisions  of  all  boards,  except  conference  boards,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  written  opinion. 

Attorneys  and  Representatives 

33.  Respondents  or  complainants  participating  in  any  disciplinary  proceeding 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  representative,  who  may  be  an  attorney'^ 
Parties  who  wish  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  in  a  disciplinary 
proceeding  must  so  inform  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  in  writing  at  least 
two  business  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date  of  the  proceeding 
Representatives  may  not  appear  in  lieu  of  respondents.  . 

Student  Groups  and  Organizations 

34  Student  groups  and  organizations  may  be  charged  with  violations  of  this 
code 

35  A  student  group  or  organization  and  its  officers  may  be  held  collectively 
'*°'  or  individually  responsible  when  violations  of  this  code  by  those 
associated  with'*''  the  group  or  organization  have  received  the  tacit  or 
oven  consent  or  encouragement  of  the  group  or  organization  or  o(  Ihe 
group's  or  organization's  leaders,  officers,  or  spokesmen. 

36  The  officers  or  leaders  or  any  identifiable  spokesmen  '*^'  for  a  student 
group  or  organization  may  be  directed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  or  a  designee  to  take  appropriate  action  designed  to  prevent  or  end 
violations  of  this  code  by  the  group  or  organization  or  by  any  persons 
associated  with  the  group  or  organization  who  can  reasonably  be  said  to 
be  acting  in  the  group's  or  organization's  behalf  Failure  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Vice  Chancellor's  directive  shall  be 
considered  a  violation  of  part  9  (n)  of  this  code,  both  by  the  officers, 
leaders  or  spokesmen  for  the  group  or  organization  and  by  the  group  or 
organization  itself 

37.  Sanctions  for  group  or  organization  misconduct  may  include  revocation  or 
denial  ol  recognition  or  registration,  as  well  as  other  appropriate  sanctions, 
pursuant  to  part  10  (f)  of  this  code. 

Appeals 

38  Any  disciplinary  determination  resulting  in  expulsion  or  suspension'*^'  may 
be  appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct  The  Senate  Committee  shall  also  hear  appeals  from  denials  of 
petitions  to  void  disciplinary  records,  pursuant  to  part  48  of  this  code 

39  Final  decisions  ot  residence  boards,  the  Central  Board  and  ad  hoc  boards, 
not  involving  Ihe  sanctions  specified  in  part  38,  may  be  appealed  by  the 
respondent  to  the  Appellate  Board '"' 

40.  Requests  for  appeals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Judicial  Programs 
Office  within  seven  business  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter  notifying  the 
respondent  of  the  original  decision  Failure  to  appeal  within  the  allotted 
time  will  render  the  original  decision  final  and  conclusive  '*^' 

41  A  written  bnef  in  support  of  the  appeal  must  be  submitted  to  the  Judicial 
Programs  Office  within  ten  business  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter 
notifying  the  respondent  ot  the  original  decision  Failure  to  submit  a  written 
brief  within  the  allotted  time  will  render  the  deoslon  ot  the  lower  board  final 
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and  conclusive  "^' 

42  Appeals  shall  be  decided  upon  the  record  of  the  original  proceeding  and 
upon  written  bnels  submitted  by  the  parties.  De  novo  hearings  shall  not  be 
conducted 

43  Appellate  bodies  may: 

(a)  affirm  the  finding  and  the  sanction  imposed  by  the  original  board. 

(b)  affirm  the  finding  and  reduce,  but  not  eliminate,  the  sanction,  in 
accordance  with  parts  44  and  44  (a)  of  this  code. 

(c)  remand  the  case  to  the  original  board,  in  accordance  with  parts  44  and 
44  (b) 

(d)  dismiss  the  case,  in  accordance  with  parts  44  and  44  (c) 

44  [Deference  shall  be  given  to  the  determinations  of  lower  txiards '"' 

(a)  sanctions  may  only  be  reduced  if  found  to  be  grossly  disproportionate 
to  the  offense. 

(b)  cases  may  be  remanded  to  the  original  board  if  specified  procedural 
errors  or  errors  in  interpretation  of  University  regulations  were  so 
substantial  as  to  effectively  deny  the  respondent  a  fair  hearing,  or  if 
new  and  significant  evidence  became  available  which  could  not  have 
been  discovered  by  a  properly  diligent  respondent  before  or  during  the 
original  hearing '"'"  The  decision  of  the  lower  board  on  remand  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

(c)  cases  may  be  dismissed  only  if  the  finding  is  held  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious  '''^' 

(d)  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Board  shall  be  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  Judicial  Programs  '*"'  Decisions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  shall  be  recommendations  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs. 

45  The  imposition  of  sanctions  will  normally  be  deferred  during  the  pendency 
of  appellate  proceedings,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Judicial 
Programs. 

Disciplinary  Files  and  Records 

46  Case  referrals  may  result  in  the  development  of  a  disciplinary  file  in  the 
name  of  the  respondent,  which  shall  be  voided  if  the  respondent  is  found 
innocent  of  the  charges  '^''  The  files  of  respondents  found  guilty  of  any  of 
the  charges  against  them  will  be  retained  as  a  disciplinary  record  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  letter  providing  notice  of  final  disciplinary 
action.!*^'  Disciplinary  records  may  be  retained  for  longer  periods  of  time 
or  permanently,  if  so  specified  in  the  sanction. 

47.  Disciplinary  records  may  be  voided'"'  by  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs 
for  good  cause,  upon  written  petition  of  respondents.  Factors  to  be 
considered  in  review  of  such  petitions  shall  include: 

(a)  the  present  demeanor  of  the  respondent. 

(b)  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  subsequent  to  the  violation. 

(c)  the  nature  of  the  violation  and  the  seventy  of  any  damage,  injury,  or 
harm  resulting  from  it. 

48.  Denials  of  petitions  to  void  disciplinary  records  shall  be  appealable  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  which  will  apply  the  standard 

of  review  specified  in  parts  44  and  44  (c)  The  requirements  for  appeals  as 
set  forth  m  parts  40  and  41  shall  be  applicable  '^' 
49  Disciplinary  records  retained  for  less  than  ninety  days  or  designated  as 
"permanent'    shall    not    be    voided    without    unusual    and    compelling 
justification.'^' 

Annotations: 

1.  The  University  is  not  designed  or  equipped  to  rehabilitate  or  incapacitate 
persons  who  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  themselves  or  to  others  It  may  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  remove  those  individuals  from  the  campus  and  to 
sever  the  institutional  relationship  with  them,  as  provided  in  this  code  of 
conduct  and  by  other  University  regulations.* 

Any  punishment  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  code  may  have  the  value 
of  discouraging  the  offender  and  others  from  engaging  in  future 
misbehavior  In  cases  of  minor  disciplinary  violations,  the  particular  form  of 
punishment  may  also  be  designed  to  draw  upon  the  educational  resources 
of  the  University  in  order  to  bnng  about  a  lasting  and  reasoned  change  in 
behavior  The  underlying  rationale  for  punishment  need  not  rest  on 
deterrence  or  "reform"  alone,  however  A  |ust  punishment  may  also  be 
imposed  because  it  is  "deserved"  and  because  punishment  for  willful 
offenses  affirms  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of  the  offender  The  latter 
concept  was  well  expressed  by  D  J  B  Hawkins  in  his  essay  "Punishment 
and  Moral  Responsibility"  in  7  Modem  Law  Review  205; 

The  vice  of  regarding  punishment  entirely  from  the  points  of  view  o( 
reformation  and  deterrence  lies  precisely  in  forgetting  that  a  |ust 
punishment  is  deserved  The  punishment  of  men  then  ceases  to  be 
essentially  different  from  the  training  of  animals,  and  the  way  is  open 
for  the  totalitarian  state  to  undertake  the  forcible  improvement  of  its 
citizens  without  regard  to  whether  their  conduct  has  made  them  morally 
liable  to  social  coercion  or  not  But  ment  and  dement,  reward  and 
punishment,  have  a  different  significance  as  applied  to  men  and  as 
applied  to  animals  A  dog  may  be  called  a  good  dog  or  a  bad  dog.  but 
his  goodness  or  badness  can  be  finally  explained  in  terms  of  heredity 
and  environment  A  man.  however,  is  a  person,  and  we  instinctively 


recognise  that  he  has  a  certain  ultimate  personal  responsibility  for  at 
least  some  of  his  actions  Hence  ment  and  dement,  reward  and 
punishment,  have  an  irreducible  individual  significance  as  applied  to 
nrien.  This  is  the  dignity  and  the  tragedy  of  the  human  person 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Justice  Powell,  dissenting  in  Goss  v. 
iopez  (42  L  Ed  2d  725.  745): 

Education  in  any  meaningful  sense  includes  the  Inculcation  of  an 
understanding  in  each  pupil  of  the  necessity  of  rules  and  obedience 
thereto  This  understanding  is  no  less  important  than  learning  to  read 
and  write  One  who  does  not  comprehend  the  meaning  and  necessity 
of  discipline  is  handicapped  not  merely  in  his  education  but  throughout 
his  subsequent  life  In  an  age  when  the  home  and  church  play  a 
diminishing  role  in  shaping  the  character  and  value  judgments  of  the 
young,  a  heavier  responsibility  falls  upon  the  schools  When  an 
immature  student  merits  censure  for  his  conduct,  he  is  rendered  a 
disservice  if  appropriate  sanctions  are  not  applied  ... 

2.  An  effort  is  made  in  the  code  to  use  a  simplified  numbering  and  lettering 
system,  without  use  of  Roman  numerals  or  subsets  of  letters  and  numbers 
Any  pan  of  the  code  can  be  found  by  reference  to  one  number  and  one 
letter  (eg.,  part  10  (a)  explains  the  meaning  of  expulsion). 

3.  Culpable  conduct  should  include  conscious  acts  posing  a  substantial  risk 
of  harm  to  others  (e  g  throwing  a  heavy  obiect  out  a  tenthtfloor  window 
above  a  sidewalk)  If  the  act  itself,  however,  is  unintended  (eg  one  is 
distracted  by  a  noise  while  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs  and  drops  a  heavy 
obiect)  the  individual  may  have  failed  to  use  reasonable  care,  but  is  not 
normally  deserving  of  the  moral  stigma  associated  with  a  "conviction"  lor  a 
disciplinary  offense. 

4.  Former  students  may  be  charged  for  violations  which  allegedly  occurred 
during  their  enrollment  at  the  University. 

5.  Colleges  and  Universities  are  not  expected  to  develop  disciplinary 
regulations  which  are  written  with  the  scope  or  precision  ol  a  criminal 
code.  Rare  occasions  may  arise  when  conduct  is  so  inherently  and 
patently  dangerous  to  the  individual  or  to  others  that  extraordinary  action 
not  specifically  authorized  in  the  rules  must  be  taken. 

6.  The  terms  "suspension"  and  "interim  suspension"  are  to  be  distinguished 
throughout  the  code  and  are  not  interchangeable. 

7.  Disciplinary  removal  from  University  housing  should  be  distinguished  from 
administrative  removal  for  violations  of  the  residence  contract  The  latter 
does  not  leave  students  with  a  disciplinary  record  and  does  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  this  code. 

8.  The  standard  set  forth  here  represents  the  minimal  procedural  protection  to 
be  accorded  to  students  charged  with  most  disciplinary  violations. 
Students  who  are  subiect  to  lengthy  suspensions  or  to  expulsion  may  be 
entitled  to  more  formal  procedures,  including  a  hearing  with  a  nght  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  them  Goss  v.  Lopez  4i9  US  565 
(1975). 

9.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  rejected  the  theory  that  state  schools  are 
bound  by  principles  ol  federal  administrative  law  requiring  agencies  to 
follow  their  own  regulations   Board  ol  Curators,  University  ol  Missouri  v. 
Horowitz  55  L  Ed  2d  124.  136  See.  generally.  "Violations  by  Agencies  of 
Their  Own  Regulations"  87  Harvard  l^w  Review  629  (1974). 

10  Respondents  in  disciplinary  proceedings  may  be  directed  to  answer 
questions  concerning  their  conduct  Students  who  refuse  to  answer  on 
grounds  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  may  be  informed  that  the  hearing 
panel  could  draw  negative  inferences  from  their  refusal  which  might  result 
in  their  suspension  or  dismissal  If  the  student  then  elects  to  answer,  his 
statements  could  not  be  used  against  him  in  either  state  or  federal  court 
Gamty  v.  New  Jersey  385  U  S  493  (1967)  See  also  Funjtani  v.  Ewigleben 
297  F.  Supp  1 163  (N  D  cal  1969) 

1 1  The  "controlled  substances'  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibited  in  this  section  are 
set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27,  pari  279  of  the  Annotated 
Code  ol  Maryland. 

12  Colleges  and  Universities  should  be  a  lorum  lor  the  free  expression  ot 
ideas  In  the  recent  past,  however,  unpopular  speakers  have  tseen 
prevented  from  addressing  campus  audiences  by  students  wtx)  effectively 
"shouted  them  down "  Both  Yaie  and  Stanford  Universities  have  treated 
such  actions  (which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  minor  and  occasional 
heckling)  as  serious  disciplinary  violations  See  the  "Report  from  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  ol  Expression  ai  Yale  University'  which  is  available 
in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

The  following  language  from  the  Yale  report  may  be  used  to  elaborate 
upon  the  intent  ana  scope  ol  pan  9  (k)  of  this  code 

1  "There  IS  no  right  to  protest  withm  a  University  buiidmg  in  such  a  way 
that  any  University  activity  is  disrupted   The  administration,  however. 
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may  wish  to  pe'mii  some  symbolic  dissent  wiihm  a  buiiamg  but  outs'de 
the  meeting  room,  lor  example,  a  single  picket  or  a  distributor  of 
handbills". 

2.  "(A)  member  of  the  audience  may  protest  In  a  silent,  symbolic  fashion, 
for  example,  by  wearing  a  black  arm  band  More  active  forms  of 
protest  may  be  tolerated  such  as  briefly  boomg,  clapping  hands  or 
heckling  But  any  disruptive  activity  must  stop  |and  not  be  repeated] 
when  the  chair  or  an  appropriate  University  official  requests  silence. 

3.  "Nor  are  racial  insults  or  any  other  'fighting  words'  a  valid  ground  for 
disruption  or  physical  attack  ...  The  banning  or  obstruction  of 
lawful  speech  can  never  be  justified  on  such  grounds  as  that  the 
speech  or  the  speaker  is  deemed  Irresponsible,  offensive,  unschoiarly, 
or  untrue." 

13  A  compilation  of  published  regulations  which  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
dunng  normal  business  hours  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Otiice. 

14.  The  "controlled  substances"  or  "illegal  drugs"  prohibited  in  this  section  are 
set  forth  in  Schedules  I  through  V  in  Article  27,  paa  279  of  the  Annotated 
Code  ol  Maryland. 

15.  This  part  and  parts  twelve  and  thirteen  represent  an  attempt  to  give 
needed  guidance  to  those  who  are  assessing  penalties  Moreover,  the 
direction  of  the  guidance  is  toward  imposition  ol  more  severe  disciplinary 
sanctions  in  senous  cases  Nonetheless,  the  language  concerning 
"mitigating  factors"  is  broad  enough  to  give  decisionmakers  considerable 
leeway  to  "do  justice",  depending  upon  the  facts  in  each  case  The  burden 
of  establishing  facts  in  mitigation  should,  of  course,  be  upon  the 
respondent. 

16  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rational  basis  for  imposing  less  severe 
penalties  for  attempts  than  for  completed  violations.  The  authors  of  the 
Model  Penal  Code,  for  example,  have  written  that: 

To  the  extent  that  sentencing  depends  upon  the  antisocial  disposition 
of  the  actor  and  the  demonstrated  need  lor  a  corrective  action,  there  is 
likely  to  be  little  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the  required  measures 
depending  on  the  consummation  or  the  failure  of  the  plan. 

See  LaFave,  Criminal  Law  Treatise  p  453. 

17.  These  procedures  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  "emergency" 
disciplinary  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1971  and  are 
consistent  with  the  formal  opinion  of  the  Maryland  Attorney  General  on  this 
subject,  dated  January  23,  1969.  See  also  Goss  v.  Lopez,  419  US.  565 
(1975). 

Nothing  in  this  provision  would  prohibit  the  Vice  Chancellor  from  modifying 
the  terms  of  an  interim  suspension,  so  long  as  the  hearing  requirement 
specified  in  part  16  was  met  For  example,  a  suspended  student  might  be 
allowed  to  enter  University  premises  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
classes. 

18  Staff  members  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  should  endeavor  to  arrange 
a  balanced  presentation  before  the  various  judicial  boards  and  may  assist 
both  complainants  and  respondents. 

19.  This  language  does  not  effect  any  change  in  previous  policy  concerning 
the  powers  of  judicial  boards.  All  board  decisions,  including  those 
rendered  by  Conference  Boards,  shall  be  treated  as  recommendations. 

20.  See  annotation  one.  supra.  The  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  is 
diminished  if  the  community  is  unaware  of  the  number  and  general  nature 
of  sanctions  imposed  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may,  for  example, 
arrange  for  publication  of  the  statistical  report  in  the  campus  press  each 
semester. 

21 .  Boards  established  pursuant  to  this  section  might  include  modified 
versions  of  the  present  "Greek"  or  residence  hall  boards. 

22.  It  is  intended  that  a  quorum  will  consist  of  three  members  (out  of  five).  The 
authority  to  appoint  ad  hoc  boards  should  be  broadly  construed  and  might 
be  especially  useful,  for  example,  when  a  ludiciai  board  or  the  Senate 
Committee  is  charged  with  hearing  a  case  involving  one  of  its  own 
members.  The  final  determination  as  to  whether  a  panel  is  "unable  to  hear 
a  case"  should  be  withm  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

23  The  power  of  confirmation  represents  a  significant  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Senate  Committee.  The  committee  is  presently  underutilized  and  might 
best  contribute  to  the  judicial  system  by  becoming  more  intimately  involved 
with  it.  Moreover,  confirmation  procedures  will  give  committee  members 
direct  contact  with  board  members  and  will  also  allow  the  committee  to 
exercise  more  control  over  the  quality  of  Judicial  Board  decisions. 

24.  Proposed  bylaws  must  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  review. 

25.  It  could  be  a  public  embarrassment  for  the  University  to  have  a  student 


charged  with  or  convicied  of  a  senous  cnme  sit  m  judgment  over  other 
students  in  disciplinary  proceedings  The  various  state  criminal  codes  are 
usually  so  broad  and  archaic,  however,  that  automatic  suspension  or 
removal  should  not  result  from  any  violation  of  any  law  (e  g  ,  New  York 
makes  it  a  criminal  misdeameanor  for  anyone  'to  dance  continuously  In  a 
dance  contest  for  twelve  or  more  hours  without  respite"), 

26  Case  referrals  should  not  be  limited  to  members  of  the  "campus 
community  "  A  student  who  assaults  another  person  on  campus  should  not 
escape  University  judicial  action  merely  because  the  person  assaulted  was 
a  visitor  (or.  as  in  a  recent  case,  a  former  student  who  had  just  withdrawn 
from  the  University ) 

27.  The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  may  appoint  a  trairfed  volunteer  from  the 
campus  community  to  serve  as  the  complainant  It  would  be  preferable, 
however,  to  employ  a  "community  advocate"  to  present  all  disciplinary 
cases. 

Several  measures  in  the  code  are  designed  to  restore  balance  In 
disciplinary  proceedings,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  complainant  Is 
inexperienced  with  administrative  adjudication: 

(a)  a  hearing  officer  may  be  appointed  in  complex  or  serious  cases.  See 
part  32  (p). 

(b)  the  role  of  attorneys  or  advisors  may  be  restricted.  See  part  33  and 

annotation  39. 

(c)the  "disciplinary  conference"  procedure  is  designed  to  eliminate 
adversary  proceedings  in  minor  cases.  See  parts  30-31  and  annotation 
29. 

28  Staff  members  may  consider  the  mitigating  factors  specified  in  part  11  to 
determine  the  permissible  sanction  to  be  imposed  if  the  respondent  is 
found  guilty  ol  charges  For  example,  a  student  involved  in  a  minor 
altercation  might  be  charged  pursuant  to  part  9  (a),  but  referred  to  a 
disciplinary  conference,  thereby  precluding  the  possibility  of  expulsion  or 
suspension  for  the  alleged  misconduct. 

29.  The  hearing  procedures  specified  at  part  32  need  not  be  followed  in 
disciplinary  conterences  Instead  a  disciplinary  conference  would  normally 
consist  of  an  informal  non-adversarial  meeting  between  the  respondent  and 
a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office.  Complainants  would  not 
be  required  to  parti'^.ipate,  unless  their  personal  testimony  was  essential  to 
the  resolution  of  a  dispositive  factual  issue  in  the  case.  Documentary 
evidence  and  written  statements  could  be  relied  upon,  so  long  as  the 
respondent  was  given  access  to  them  in  advance  and  allowed  to  respond 
to  them  at  the  conference  Respondents  would  also  be  allowed  to  bring 
appropriate  witnesses  with  them  and  might  be  accompanied  by  a 
representative,  who  may  participate  in  discussions,  although  not  in  lieu  of 
participation  by  the  respondent. 

The  conference  procedure  is  designed  to  reduce  the  steady  grovrth  of 
unnecessary  legalism  in  disciplinary  proceedings.  The  worst  features  of  the 
adversary  system  (including  the  concept  that  ludicial  proceedings  are  a 
"contest"  to  be  "won"  by  clever  manipulation  of  procedural  rules) 
undermine  respect  for  the  rule  ol  law  Colleges  and  universities  can  and 
should  be  a  testing  ground  for  development  of  carefully  reasoned 
alternatives  to  current  procedural  excesses  in  the  larger  society." 

Procedures  comparable  to  the  disciplinary  conference  (referred  to  as 
"structured  conversations")  are  suggested  by  David  L.  Kirp  in  his  1976 
Stanford  Law  Review  article  "Proceduraiism  and  Bureaucracy:  Due  Process 
in  the  School  Setting"  38  Stanford  Law  Review  841 : 

The  benefits  of  such  conversations  in  the  school  setting  may  better  be 
appreciated  by  contrasting  them  with  the  typical  due  process  hearing. 
Hearings  are  designed  to  determine  the  facts  of  a  particular 
controversy,  and  apply  predetermined  rules  to  the  facts  thus  found  At 
that  point,  the  function  of  the  hearing  is  at  an  end.  The  wisdom  of  the 
underlying  substantive  rules  has  no  relevance,  nor  is  broader 
discussion  of  grievances  generally  encouraged,  unless  it  is  somehow 
pertinent  to  the  dispute  at  hand. 

Conversation  knows  no  such  limits.  It  too  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 

resolving  what  are  likely  to  be  factually  uncomplicated  disputes,  but  it 
does  more  than  that  It  enables  students  to  feel  that  they  are  being 
listened  to  and  may  encourage  them  to  raise  underlying  grievances.  It 
provides  administrators  with  a  relatively  inexpensive  vehicle  for 
monitoring,  and  hence  a  basis  for  reshaping  institutional  relationships. 
The  outcome  of  these  'orderly  thoughtful  conversations'  may  well  be 
decisions  different  in  their  particulars  from  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  anticipated,  repeated  conversations  which  touch  upon  similar 
student  grievances  may  ultimately  lead  disciplinarians  to  reassess 
whether  control  is  so  vital,  and  collaboration  so  improbable,  as  a 
means  of  assuring  institutional  order. 

The  Conference  procedure  would  not  be  used  in  any  case  which  might 
result  in  any  form  of  separation  from  the  University.  Accordingly,  the 
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procedure  appears  to  meet  or  eKceed  the  due  process  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  tor  cases  involving  suspensions 
ol  ten  days  or  less  In  Goss  v.  Lopez  ttie  Court  held: 

we  stop  short  of  construing  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  require, 
countrywide,  that  hearings  m  connection  with  short  suspensions  must 
afford  the  student  the  opportunity  to  secure  counsel,  to  conlroni  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  supporting  the  charge,  or  to  call  his  own 
witnesses  to  verify  his  version  ol  the  incident  Brief  disciplinary 
suspensions  are  almost  countless.  To  impose  in  each  such  case  even 
truncated  tnal-type  procedures  might  well  overwhelm  administrative 
facilities  in  many  places  and,  by  diverting  resources,  cost  more  than  it 
would  save  in  educational  effectiveness  Moreover,  further  formalizing 
the  suspension  process  and  escalating  its  formality  and  adversary 
nature  may  not  only  make  it  too  costly  as  a  regular  disciplinary  tool  but 
also  destroy  its  effectiveness  as  part  ol  the  teaching  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  requiring  effective  notice  and  an  informal  hearing 
permitting  the  student  to  give  his  version  of  the  events  will  provide  a 
meaningful  hedge  against  erroneous  action  At  least  the  disciplinarian 
will  be  alerted  to  the  existence  of  disputes  about  facts  and  arguments 
about  cause  and  effect  He  may  then  determine  himself  to  summon  the 
accuser,  permit  cross-examination,  and  allow  the  student  to  present  his 
own  witnesses  In  more  difficult  cases,  he  may  permit  counsel  In  any 
event,  his  discretion  will  be  more  informed  and  we  think  the  risk  of  error 
substantially  reduced  (42  L,  Ed.  2d  725.  740), 

30  The  case  file  consists  of  materials  which  would  be  considered  "education 
records",  pursuant  to  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act, 
Personal  notes  of  University  staff  members  or  complainants  are  not 
included, 

31  Determinations  made  in  accordance  with  parts  30  and  31  are  not 
appealable, 

32  Internal  subpoenas  may  be  desirable,  since  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
complainants  or  respondents  were  unable  to  present  an  effective  case  due 
to  the  indifference  and  lethargy  of  potential  witnesses.  A  student  who 
refuses  to  respond  to  a  subpoena  may  be  charged  with  a  violation  ol  part 
9(n)  ol  the  code. 

The  Director  of  Judicial  Programs  should  not  approve  a  subpoena  unless 
the  expected  testimony  would  be  clearly  relevant  Likewise,  a  subpoena 
designed  to  embarrass  or  harass  a  potential  witness  should  not  be 
authonzed. 

The  subpoena  power  specified  here  is  not  designed  to  reach  documents 
or  other  materials, 

33  Board  members  should  be  disqualified  on  a  case  by  case  basis  only; 
permanent  removal  should  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  Part  25, 
Board  members  should  not  be  readily  disqualified  The  term  "personal 
bias"  involves  animosity  toward  a  party  or  favoritism  toward  the  opposite 
party  See,  generally.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise  "Bias"  Section 
12,03, 

34  See  Bernstein  v.  Real  Estate  Commission  221  Md  221  (1959),  which 
established  the  "preponderance"  standard  for  state  administrative 
proceedings. 

35  Testimony  containing  hearsay  may  be  heard,  if  relevant  A  final 
determination  should  not  be  based  on  hearsay  alone. 

36  Every  statement  or  assertion  need  not  be  proven  For  example,  board 
members  may  take  notice  that  many  students  commute  to  the  University, 

37  Student  presiding  officers  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
respondent  is  represented  by  an  attorney  The  proceedings  might  progress 
nrore  rapidly  and  efficiently  if  a  special  presiding  officer  were  appointed. 
Generally,  a  staff  member  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  would  be 
selected  for  such  a  responsibility,  although  other  University  employees  with 
legal  training  might  also  be  called  upon. 

38  Information  pertaining  to  prior  findings  of  disciplinary  and  residence  hall 
violations  might  be  reported,  as  well  as  relevant  cnminal  convictions  Prior 
allegations  of  misconduct  should  not  be  disclosed. 

39  A  disciplinary  hearing  at  the  University  is  not  analogous  to  a  criminal  trial. 
The  presiding  officer  and  the  board  advisor  are  authorized  to  exercise 
active  control  over  the  proceedings  in  order  to  elicit  relevant  facts  and  to 
prevent  the  harassment  or  intimidation  of  witnesses  No  party  or 
representative  may  use  threatening  or  abusive  language,  engage  in 
excessive  argumentation,  interrupt  the  proceedings  with  redundant  or 
frivolous  obieclions,  or  othenAiise  disrupt  the  hearing. 

Students  have  not  been  determined  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to  full 
legal  representation  m  University  disciplinary  hearings  The  privilege  ol 
legal  representation,  granted  in  this  part,  should  tie  carefully  reviewed  in 
any  subsequent  revision  ol  the  code. 


40  Punishment  ol  one  or  several  individuals  for  the  acts  of  others  should  be 
avoided  if  the  identities  of  the  specific  offenders  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

41  Association  does  not  require  formal  membership  Individuals  wtio  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  regular  participants  in  group  or  organization 
activities  may  be  held  to  be  associated  with  the  group  or  organization. 

42  Leaders  or  spokesmen  need  not  be  officially  designated  or  elected  For 
example,  il  a  group  or  organization  accepted  or  acquiesced  m  the  act  or 
statement  of  an  individual  associated  with  il.  that  individual  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  leader  or  a  spokesman  lor  the  group  or 
organization. 

43  "Suspension"  includes  deferred  suspension  but  not  interim  suspension  or 

suspension  which  is  withheld  See  annotation  six. 

44  Students  left  with  a  disciplinary  record  after  a  disciplinary  conference  may 
request  that  their  record  be  voided,  in  accordance  with  part  47.  Denials 
may  be  appealed,  pursuant  to  part  48. 

45  The  decision  will  be  "final  and  conclusive"  on  the  pan  of  the  iudiciai  board. 
but  will  remain  a  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Judicial  Programs. 

46  This  part  is  intended  to  discourage  frivolous  appeals  Respondents  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  pursuing  an  appeal  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prepare  a  written  brief. 

47.  Appellate  bodies  which  do  not  give  deference  (i  e ,  a  presumption  of 
validity)  to  lower  board  decisions  will  distort  the  entire  disciplinary  system. 
Respondents  would  be  encouraged  to  "test  their  strategy"  and  "perfect 
their  technique"  before  lower  boards,  since  the  matter  would  simply  be 
heard  again  before  a  "real"  board  with  linal  auttiority. 

Lower  board  members  usually  have  the  best  access  to  the  evidence, 
including  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  witnesses  and  to  ludge  their 
demeanor  Members  ol  appellate  bodies  should  be  especially  careful  not 
to  modify  a  sanction  or  to  remand  or  dismiss  a  case  simply  because  they 
may  personally  disagree  with  the  lower  board's  decision. 

The  opportunity  to  appeal  adverse  decisions  has  not  been  determined  to 
be  a  requirement  of  constitutional  "due  process"  in  student  disciplinary 
cases  ■"  There  is  presently  rx3  legal  obstacle  to  adopting  an  amendment 
to  the  code  which  would  eliminate  the  appellate  system  altogether. 

48  Respondents  who  obtain  information  at  the  hearing  which  might  lead  to 
new  evidence  are  required  to  request  an  ad)Ournment  rather  than  wait  to 
raise  the  matter  for  the  first  time  on  appeal. 

49  An  arbitrary  and  capricious  decision  would  be  a  decision  "unsupported  by 
any  evidence"  The  cited  language  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Courts  as  the  proper  standard  of  judicial  review,  under  the  due  process 
clause,  of  disciplinary  determinations  made  by  state  boards  or  agencies. 
See  McDonald  v.  Board  of  Trustees  ol  the  University  of  lllirtois  375  F. 
Supp.  95,  108  (N.D-  III.,  1974). 

50  See  annotation  19. 

51  Voided  files  will  be  so  marked,  shall  not  be  kepi  with  active  disciplinary 
records,  and  shall  not  leave  any  student  with  a  disciplinary  record. 

52  Disciplinary  records  may  be  reported  to  third  parties,  in  accordance  with 
University  regulations  and  applicable  state  and  federal  law, 

53  Void  records  shall  be  treated  in  the  manner  set  lorth  in  annotation  51, 

54  The  scope  of  review  shall  be  limited  to  the  factors  specified  at  pan  47  An 
inquiry  into  the  initial  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  permitted. 
For  example,  when  considering  the  "nature"  of  the  violation,  pursuant  to 
pan  47  (c).  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  violation  occurred  and  that  the 
respondent  was  responsible  for  it. 

55  Some  discretion  must  be  retained  to  void  even  "permanent"  disciplinary 
records  It  may  be  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  burden  a  graduating 
senior  with  a  lifelong  stigma  for  an  act  committed  as  a  freshman  Social 
norms  also  change  rapidly  "Unacceptable"  conduct  in  one  generation  may 
t)ecome  permissabie  and  commonplace  m  the  next 

•  See  the  procedures  tor  mandatory  nyedical  withdrawal  developed  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  lor  Student  Atlairs. 

"  See  Macklin  Fleming.  The  Pnce  of  Perfect  Justice:  In  our  pursuit  of .  . 
periectibility.  we  necessaniy  neglect  ott\er  elements  ol  an  eliective 
procedure,  notably  the  resolution  ol  controversies  within  a  reasonable  lime 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  with  reasonable  umiormity  ...  we  impair  ifie 
capacity  ol  the  legal  order  to  achieve  the  basic  values  lor  which  it  was 
created,  that  is.  to  settle  disputes  promptly  and  peaceably,  to  restrain  the 
strong,  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  contorm  the  conduct  ol  all  to  settled 
rules  ol  law. 

'"  See  the  due  process  standard  set  lorth  in  Dixon  v  Alabama  294  F.Zd 
150.  I5a-I59  (Filth  dr.,  1961).  Cert.  dan.  368  U.S.  930. 
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Article  I  Purpose 


A  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  afdrms  its  commitments  to  a  policy 
ol  eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  manial 
status,    personal   appearance,   age.   national  ongm.   political   ailiiiaiion, 
physical  or  menial  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  ot  the  exercise  ol  rights 
secured  by  the  First  Amendmenl  ot  the  United  Slates  Constitution    This 
Code    IS   established    to   prevent    or   eradicate   such   discrimination   in 
accordance  with  due  process  within  the  Campus  community  In  doing  so 
the  Campus  recognizes  that  ii  must  strive  actively  and  creatively  to  build  a 
community  in  which  opportunity  is  equalized 
•3  Accordingly,  the  Campus  Senate  ol  The  University  ot  Maryland.  College 
Park  Campus,  establishes  this  Human  Relations  Code  to 
V  prohibit  discrimination  as  detined  in  this  document  within  the  College 
Park  campus  community  both  by  educational  programs  and.  to  the 
extent  specilied  herein,  by  a  totmal  grievance  procedure. 

2.  establish  the  responsibilities  ot  the  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  ol  the  Senate  General  Committee  on  Campus  Allairs. 

3.  establish  the  responsibilities  ol  the  Ollice  ot  Human  Relations  Programs 
in  connection  with  this  Code; 

4  establish  mediation  and  grievance  vehicles  within  the  Divisions  of  the 
Campus,  in  conformity  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action  Plan; 

5  establish  the  responsibilities  ot  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  (EEEO)  Officers. 

0.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  students  and  potential  students, 
employees  and  potential  employees,  faculty  members  and  potential  faculty 
members  aware  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Campus  provides  for  every 
individual  to  develop  and  utilize  his  talents  and  skills  II  is  the  intent  of  the 
Campus  to  enhance  among  its  students  and  employees  respect  by  each 
person  for  that  person  s  own  race,  ethnic  background  or  sex.  as  well  as 
appreciation  and  respect  for  the  race,  ethnic  background  or  sex  of  other 
individuals. 

D-  Development  of  a  positive  and  productive  atmosphere  of  human  relations 
on  the  Campus  shall  be  encouraged  through  effective  dialogue  and 
broadening  of  communications  channels  The  Adiunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall 
provide  suppon  and  assistance,  as  authorized,  to  any  individual  or  g'oup 
deemed  by  them  to  have  a  positive  probable  impact  in  working  toward 
increased  understanding  among  all  individuals  and  groups  on  the  Campus- 

E.  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  advise  the  Office 
ol  Human  Relations  Programs  in  recommending  policies  which  fulfill  the 
provisions  ot  this  Code  In  particular: 

1 .  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  be  an  adjunct 
committee  of  the  standing  Senate  General  Committee  on  Campus 
Affairs. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
shall  be  to  foster  better  human  relations  among  all  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  Campus,  to  advise  in  the  development  ot  positive  and 
creative  human  relations  programs,  to  advise  in  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited  by  this  Code,  and  to 
make  regular  assessments  ol  the  state  of  human  relations  within  the 
purview  of  this  Campus, 

3  The  functions  ot  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
may  include  but  are  not  limited  to:  requesting  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  to  conduct  investigations  of  complaints  ol 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  maniai  status, 
personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political  affiliation,  physical 
or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  of  rights  secured 
by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution,  providing  an 
"open  forum"  for  effective  dialogue  among  all  segments  of  the  Campus 
community,  recommending  to  appropriate  Campus  bodies  educationa' 
programs  and  activities  to  promote  equal  rights  and  understanding; 
periodically  reviewing  such  programs  and  activities,  initiating  studies  ol 
Campus-sponsored  or  recognized  programs  and  activities  to  determine 
how  improvement  can  be  made  in  respect  to  human  relations; 
continually  reviewing  progress  toward  these  ends  and  making  such 
lurlher  recommendations  as  experience  may  show  to  be  needed,  and 
participating  to  the  extent  set  lorth  herein  in  lormal  human  relations 
grievance  actions 

F.  There  shall  be  an  Oflice  of  Human  Relations  Programs  directly  responsible 
to  the  Chancellor  This  Office  shall  plan,  develop,  give  direction  to  and 
coordinate  the  overall  Campus  effort  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  maniai  status,  personal 
appearance,  age,  national  ongm.  political  affiliation,  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  ol  nghts  secured  by  the  Fust 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  all  areas  of  Campus  life 
(this  overall  effort  is  referred  to  herein  as  the  "Human  Relations  Program'). 
The  Office  shall  represent,  and  have  direct  access  to.  the  Chancellor,  and 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  on 
substantive  matters  concerning  human  relations.  The  office  shall  assist  and 


coordinate  the  human  relations  activities  ol  the  Equal  Employment  and 
Educational  OpooMuniiy  OHicers  and  the  equity  oHicers  representing  the 
various  units  ol  the  Campus 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  ol  the  Office  ol  Human  Relations 
Programs  shall  include  but  no\  be  limited  to  the  loHowmg  working  with 
Divisional  Provosts.  Deans.  Directors  and  Depanment  Chairmen  to  ensure 
lull  compliance,  in  spmt  as  well  as  in  letter,  with  laws  relating  lo 
discrimination  and  with  the  Campus  Human  Relations  Code,  advising 
Campus  offices  in  their  eltoh  to  assist  personnel  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  career  opportunities  within  the  Campus,  working  with 
appropriate  ollices  in  the  surrounding  community  on  such  issues  as 
ollcampus  housing  practices  alleclmg  Campus  students  and  employees, 
transportation,  etc  .  recommending  to  the  OH-Catnpus  Housing  Ollice 
removal  Irom  or  reinstatement  upon  lists  ol  ollcampus  housing,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  listed  housing  is  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  (N  B 
any  linal  action  taken  by  the  University  shall  be  preceded  by  proper  notice 
to  the  property  owner  involved,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard), 
conducting  reviews  ol  compliance  with  the  Campus  Atfirmative  Action  Plan, 
initiating  and  carrying  out  programs  for  the  elimination  and  prevention  of 
racism  and  sexism  on  Campus,  distributing  this  Code  and  informing  the 
Campus  community  ol  the  interpretations  of  its  provisions  sending  periodic 
reports  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  concerning  the  Human  Relations  Programs,  and  participating  to 
the  extent  set  forth  herein  in  formal  human  relations  grievance  actions 
G  For  each  of  the  academic  Divisions  ol  the  Campus,  the  Division  ol 
Administrative  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  there  shall  be  an 
equity  officer,  who  is  designated  in  accordance  with  the  Allirmative  Action 
Plan  and  who  has  the  duties  specified  by  the  Campus  AHirmative  Action 
Plan  and  like  duties  with  respect  to  the  forms  ot  discrimination  prohibited 
by  this  Code 

Article  II  Coverage 

A.  Kinds  of  Discrimination  Prohibited: 

1  Discrimination  in  employment,  job  placement,  promotion,  or  other 
economic  benefits  on  the  basis  ol  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  marital 
status,  personal  appearance,  age.  national  ongm.  political  affiliation, 
physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  ot  nghts 
secured  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

2-  Discrimination  in  criteria  ol  eligibility  for  access  to  residence,  or  for 
admission  to  and  otherwise  in  relation  to  educational,  athletic,  social. 
cultural  or  other  activities  of  the  Campus  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
sex,  marital  status,  personal  appearance,  age.  national  origin,  political 
affiliation,  physical  or  mental  handicap,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  exercise 
of  rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment  ot  the  United  States 
Constitution 

B.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Code,  "personal  appearance"  means  the  outward 
appearance  of  any  person,  irrespective  of  sex.  with  regard  to  bodily 
condition  or  charactenstics.  manner  or  style  ol  dress,  and  manner  or  style 
ot  personal  grooming,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  hair  style  and  beards  It 
shall  not  relate,  however,  to  the  requirement  of  cleanliness,  uniforms,  or 
prescribed  standards,  when  uniformly  applied  tor  admittance  to  a  campus 
facility,  or  when  uniformly  applied  to  a  class  of  employees,  or  when  such 
bodily  conditions  or  characteristics,  or  manner  or  style  of  dress  or  personal 
grooming  presents  a  danger  to  the  health,  welfare  or  safety  ot  any 
individual. 

C  This  Code  shall  apply  to  the  Campus  community   The  term  "Campus 
community"  is  limited  to  Campus  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  and  to 
departments,  committees,  offices  and  organizations  under  the  supen/ision 
and  control  of  the  Campus  administration. 
D  Exceptions 

1 .  The  enforcement  of  Federal.  State  or  County  laws  and  regulations  does 
not  constitute  prohibited  discnmination  for  purposes  of  this  Code 
Separate  housing  or  other  facilities  lor  men  and  women,  mandatory 
retirement-age  requirements,  separate  athletic  teams  when  required  by 
athletic  conference  regulations  and  political,  religious  and 
ethnic/cultural  clubs  are  not  prohibited. 

2  Discrimination  is  not  prohibited  where  based  on  a  bona  fide  job 
qualification  or  a  qualification  required  for  the  lulliilmeni  of  bona  fide 
educational  or  other  institutional  goals  Complaints  concerning  the 
legitimacy  of  such  qualifications  may  be  the  subject  of  human  relations 
grievance  actions. 

3  The  provisions  ol  this  Code  shall  not  apply  to  potential  students  or 
potential  employees  of  the  University.  However,  applicants  for 
admission  or  employment  who  believe  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  any  pah  of  the  Campus  community  may  convey  such  belief 
together  with  all  relevant  facts  to  the  Office  ot  Human  Relations 
Programs,  for  informational  purposes. 

4  The  grievance  procedures  under  this  Code  shall  not  apply  to 
judgments  concerning  academic  performance  ol  students  (eg, 
graaes.  dissertation  defenses),  pending  further  study  and  action  by  the 
College  Park  Senate  and  University  Administration 

5  The  Campus,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  shall  review  on  a  continuing  basis  all  new  laws  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  this  Campus  to  determine  if  any  shall  require  changes 
in  the  coverage  or  exceptions  to  coverage  ol  this  Code. 
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E  This  Code  shall  apply  to  the  Campus  community  m  relation  to.  but  not  only 
to.  the  following 

1.  All  educational,  athletic,  cultural  and  social  activities  occurring  on  the 
Campus  or  in  another  area  under  its  jurisdiction; 

2.  All  services  rendered  by  the  Campus  to  students,  (acuity  and  slatf, 
such  as  lob  placement  and  |ob  recruitment  programs  and  oti-campus 
listings  ot  housing. 

3.  University-sponsored  programs  occurring  off  campus.  Including 
cooperative  programs,  adult  education,  athletic  events,  and  any 
regularly  scheduled  classes, 

4.  Housing  supplied,  regulated,  or  recommended  by  the  Campus  (or 
students,  stall  and  visitors,  including  fraternities  and  so'onlies; 

5.  Employment  relations  between  the  Campus  and  all  of  its  employees, 
including  matters  of  promotion  in  academic  rank,  academic  salary  and 
termination  ot  faculty  status,  as  limited  in  III  M. 

Article  III  Human  Relations  Enforcement  Procedures 

A  In  order  to  identify  policies  or  practices  which  may  reflect  discrimination, 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  may  request  the  Office 
of  Human  Relations  Programs  to  conduct  periodic  review  of  the  operation 
of  any  unit  ot  the  Campus  Units  shall  provide  the  information  necessary  for 
carrying  out  such  reviews  This  information  shall  be  submitted  through  the 
Chancellor's  Office  Any  such  review  under  the  authority  granted  m  this 
statement  of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  only  after  specific  authorization  of 
the  Chancellor  In  the  event  that  the  Chancellor  fails  to  authorize  an 
investigation  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  request  by  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
report  that  fact,  together  with  reasons  as  he'she  may  have  received  from 
the  Chancellor  concerning  the  matter,  to  the  Senate. 

B  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  on  its  own  motion  shall  identify 
policies,  practices  or  patterns  of  behavior  which  may  reflect  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  Code  or  which  may  conflict  with  any  other  Campus 
policy  concerning  human  relations  or  with  the  Campus  Affirmative  Action 
Plan,  and  shall  call  these  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
unit  involved  and  recommend  appropriate  action  Those  subieci  to 
allegations  of  discrimination  shall  be  afforded  all  the  protections  of  due 
process  The  Office  shall  endeavor  by  negotiation  to  eliminate  the  alleged 
discrimination  Where  such  efforts  fail,  the  Office  may  on  its  own  motion 
report  the  matter  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee 
on  Human  Relations  Documentation  of  the  recommendations  by  the  Office 
in  all  such  cases  shall  be  maintained  on  file  by  the  Office 

C  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Code,  the 
confidentiality  of  personal  papers  and  other  records  and  the  principle  of 
privileged  communication  shall  be  respected  by  all  persons  involved  m  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  this  Code  Nothing  in  this  Code  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  Article  76A  of  the 
Maryland  Annotated  Code  Persons  giving  information  in  connection  with 
the  procedures  described  in  this  Code  shall  be  advised  by  the  person 
receiving  such  information  of  the  limits  of  confidentiality  which  may  prope'iy 
be  observed  in  Code  procedures  and  that  all  documents  may  be  subject 
to  subpoena  in  subsequent  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings 

D  Any  member  of  the  Campus  community  who  believes  that  he  or  she  has 
been  or  is  being  discriminated  agamst  in  ways  prohibited  by  this  Code 
may  consult  informally  and  confidentially  with  the  unit  EEEO  Officer  and'or 
the  equity  officer  and/or  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  prior  to 
filing  a  formal  complaint. 

E  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  receive  formal  complaints 
from  any  member  or  group  within  the  Campus  community  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  alleged  discrimination  prohibited  by  this  Code  and/or  any 
other  Campus  document  or  policy  relating  to  human  relations  practices. 
Such  complaints  should  give  in  writing  the  names  ot  complainants)  and 
respondent(s)  and  the  time,  the  place,  and  a  specific  description  of  the 
alleged  discrimination  Complaints  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  o( 
Human  Relations  Programs,  or  else  to  the  unit  EEEO  Officer  or  the  equity 
officer.  Complaints  must  be  submitted  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(120)  days  of  the  alleged  discrimination  act(s).  or  wilhm  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  days  of  the  first  date  by  which  the  complainant  reasonably 
has  knowledge  thereof  Complaints  not  submitted  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs  within  five  (5)  working  days  ot  their  receipt  Copies  of 
the  complaint  shall  be  (onwarded  by  the  Office  ot  Human  Relations 
Programs  to  the  respondent  and  to  the  appropriate  unit  Chairman  or 
Director.  Dean.  Provost  or  Vice  Chancellor. 

F  Complainants  under  this  Code  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent, 
to  waive  any  alternative  Campus  administrative  procedure  that  may  then  be 
available  A  complaint  which  has  been  heard  under  some  alternative 
Campus  procedure  cannot  subsequently  be  heard  under  the  procedure  of 
this  Code  In  the  case  of  a  complaint  heard  under  the  Classified 
Employees  Grievance  Procedure,  this  restriction  shall  apply  only  when  the 
complaint  has  entered  Step  Three  of  that  procedure 

G  The  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  and/or  the  equity  officer  shall 
ensure  that  each  complainant  is  informed  of  histier  nght  to  file  the 
complaint  with  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies  Forms  for 
complaints  to  State  and  Federal  agencies  will  be  provided  or  the 
complainant  will  be  informed  where  they  are  available 


H  All  complaints  of  discrimination  which  are  not  connected  with  the  official 
(unctions  of  the  Campus  or  not  tailing  within  the  scope  ot  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  Code  shall  be  referred  to  the  aopropnaie  Campus, 
Municipal.  County.  State,  or  Federal  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs 
I.  After  a  complaint  has  been  filed,  the  Of(ice  of  Human  Relations  Programs 
shall  promptly  undertake  an  informal  investigation  in  order  to  make  a 
preliminary  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  subject  matter  ot  the 
complaint  fails  within  the  Code,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  probable  cause 
(or  the  complaint  This  finding  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant,  the 
respondent,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Adiunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  The  burden  o(  proo(  m  this  investigation 
and  throughout  these  enforcement  procedures  rests  with  the  complainant 
J  If  the  finding  is  that  there  is  not  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
discrimination  has  been  or  is  being  committed  withm  the  scope  of  this 
Code,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may  dismiss  the  complaint. 
Such  dismissal  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant,  the  respondent,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations.  The  complainant  in  such  a  case  may  appeal  the  dismissal  of  the 
case  to  the  Senate  Adiunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  which  may 
direct  that  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  conduct  a  grievance 
hearing  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth  herein,  if  in  the  ludgment  of 
the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  discrimination  has  been  or  is  being  committed  within 
the  scope  of  this  Code  The  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  shall  have  access  to  the  compiamt  file  for  this  purpose  A  record 
of  Its  deliberations  shall  be  placed  m  the  f'le  according  to  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  If  the  Committee 
finds  no  probable  cause,  it  may  dismiss  the  compiamt.  and  report  such 
dismissal  to  the  complainant,  the  respondent,  and  the  Chancellor 
K.  If  the  finding  is  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  discrimination 
has  been  or  is  being  committed  within  the  scope  of  this  Code,  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  Programs  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  alleged 
discrimination  by  conference  conciliation  and  persuasion  If  by  this 
process,  an  agreement  is  reached  (or  elimination  of  the  alleged 
discrimination,  the  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to  wnimg  and  signed  by 
the  respondent,  the  complainant  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Programs.  The  agreement  shall  be  available  to  the  Chancellor, 
the  equity  officer,  and  to  the  Chairman  o(  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on 
Human  Relations,  upon  request 
L  If  a  finding  of  probable  cause  is  made  but  no  mutually  satisfactory  sotutioo 
can  be  reached  under  the  procedures  outlined  in  Section  K  immediately 
preceding,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  shall  initiate  the 
following  procedure  the  Office  shall  notify  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee 
on  Human  Relations  of  the  failure  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution. 
whereupon,  providing  the  complainant  requests  in  writing  a  Human 
Relations  Grievance  Hearings,  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee 
shall  be  selected  according  to  the  procedures  described  m  Article  IV 
following  Grievance  hearing  shall  be  dosed  unless  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  agree  that  the  hearing,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  open  to  ttie 
public  Ai!  parlies  to  the  dispute  shall  be  sent  withm  five  (5)  working  days 
of  the  written  request  of  such  a  hearing,  wntten  notification  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  and  a  specific  statement  of  the 
charges  Heanngs  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  allowing 
adequate  time  for  the  parlies  to  prepare  their  cases  Continuances  may  be 
granted  withm  the  discretion  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  All 
parties  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  present  their  facts  and  a'guments 
in  full  during  the  hearing  All  findings,  recommendations  and  conclusions 
by  the  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  based  soieiy  on  the  evidence 
presented  dunng  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  based  on  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  having  probative  effect 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  complainant  The  Grievance 
Committee  may  be  assisted  by  an  adviser  All  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  the  Grievance  Committee  may  invite  persons  to  testify  dunng  the 
hearing  Each  Side  shaii  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses  Each 
party  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  other  representative, 
but  the  University  has  no  obligation  to  provide  such  counsel  for  any  party 
to  the  dispute  if  a  party  intends  to  be  represented  by  legai  counsel  du'mg 
the  hearing,  he/she  shall  inform  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  of 
this  fact  no  later  than  72  hours  pnor  to  the  hearing,  and  that  Office  shall 
provide  that  information  to  the  other  party  or  parties  A  verbatim  record 
shall  be  kept  ot  an  sessions  m  which  testimony  and  evidence  is  presented 
regarding  the  case,  and  this  record  shall  be  made  available  to  an  parties  to 
the  dispute  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  Upon  request  the 
Chairman  of  the  Gnevance  Committee  may.  m  his  discretion,  recess  the 
hearing  to  permit  review  ot  the  record  by  one  or  more  parties  in  tfie 
conduct  of  their  case 

The  Chairman  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  wrfh  the 
advice  of  the  adviser,  if  there  is  one.  shall  rule  on  an  matters  of  procedure 
and  admissibility  of  evidence  Any  member  of  the  Committee  rxM 
concurring  in  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  may  request  a  Closed  session  of  the 
Committee  (or  debate  on  the  point  A  maionty  vote  ot  the  Committee  will 
determine  the  fmai  decision 

Formal  'uies  of  evidence  shall  riot  be  applicable  to  any  hear>r>g  before 
a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  and  any  evidence  or  testimony 
which  the  Committee  t>eiieves  to  be  relevant  to  a  (air  determination  of  the 
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complaint  may  be  admitted  The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  exclude 
incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and  repetitious  evidence 

M  In  cases  ol  allegations  regarding  prohibited  discrimination  concerning 

academic  employment  matters,  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee 

sha'l  not  substitute  its  ludgment  ot  academic  competence  tor  the  ludgmenl 

ol  the  appropriate  colleagues  ol  the  compiamani     The  lunction  ol  the 

Grievance  Committee  shall  be  to  determine 

a  whether    there   were   dearly   enunciated    University.    Campus   and 

Departmental  standards,  policies,  procedures  and  priorities  by  which  to 

assess  the  merit  ol  the  complaint,  and  whether  the  complainant  was 

given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his/her  academic  merit, 

b  whether  the  stated  standards,  policies,  procedures  and  priorities  were 

applied  to  the  complainant  m  a  nondiscriminatory  manner 

N  Within  ten  (10)  working  days  alter  hearing  all  the  evidence  and  arguments, 
the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  prepare  a  written  decision 
based  solely  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  heanng  This  decision  shall 
include  a  summary  ol  the  evidence  beiore  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee's  tmdmgs  as  to  whether  or  not  a  violation  ol  the  Code  has 
occurred,  and  the  recommendations  ol  the  Committee  Grievance 
Committees  may  recommend  whatever  forms  ol  reiiel  they  deem 
appropriate,  but  must  lake  due  cognizance  ol  the  limitations  imposed  by 
State  law  and  by  the  procedures  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  lor 
example,  the  procedures  by  which  promotion  in  academic  rank  is 
achieved  Withm  five  (5)  working  days  alter  the  decision  has  been  filed  in 
the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  the  Director  ot  that  Office  will 
formally  notify  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  of  the  decision, 

0  The  Chancellor  shall  within  ten  (10)  working  days  ol  his  receipt  of  the 
decision  ol  the  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  issue  an  order 
specilying  what  actions,  it  any.  must  be  taken  by  individuals  or  groups 
found  10  be  guilty  ol  violating  the  provisions  ol  this  Code. 

P.  When  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  by  an  outside  agency  or  court,  the 
Olfice  of  Human  Relations  Programs  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Adiunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  prior  to  the  convening  of  a  Human 
Relations  Grievance  Committee  to  hear  a  case,  postpone  or  terminate  the 
Campus  grievance  proceedings  when  such  postponement  or  termination  is 
in  Its  judgment  warranted  by  administrative  considerations  such  as  staff 
limitations  and  workload,  or  at  the  request  of  a  party  upon  a  showing  that 
the  Campus  hearing  will  either  conflict  with  the  oil-Campus  hearing,  or  that 
participation  in  the  Campus  hearing  will  unreasonably  burden  a  party's 
preparation  ol  his/her  case  or  othenAiise  work  to  his'her  prejudice  Such 
postponement  or  termination  shall  be  reported  to  the  complainant, 
respondent  and  Chancellor,  In  any  case  where  a  complaint  has  been  the 
subject  ol  prior  administrative  or  judicial  resolution  or  where  a  complaint 
becomes  the  subject  ol  such  resolution  dunng  the  course  of  proceedings 
under  this  Code,  the  procedures  of  this  Code  will  not  be  applicable  or  will 
terminate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q  The  Chancellor  shall  provide  a  written  explanation  of  his  order  whenever 
that  order  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  This  explanation  shall  be  sent  to 
all  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee 
on  Human  Relations,  to  the  Director  of  the  Human  Relations  Programs  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Adjunct 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  report  to  the  Senate  Executive 
Committee  concerning  the  order  and  explanation  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  that  body  shall  put  the  matter  on  the  agenda  of 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate 

R.  When  required  by  law,  copies  of  the  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee's  findings  and  recommendations  and  of  the  Chancellor's  order 
and  explanation,  if  any,  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  enforcement  of  Article  49B  of  the  Annotated  Code  of 
Maryland  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1968  or  their 
successors. 

S.  When  a  complainant  receives  a  decision  on  his'her  charge  of 
discrimination  from  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  that  decision 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  under  any  gnevance  procedure  in  force  on 
the  Campus 

T.  No  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  complainant  by  the  University 
unless  the  complainant  executes  the  following  release  as  part  of  a 
settlement  agreement: 

The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants  not  to  sue  The 

University  ol  Maryland  or  its  otiicers.  agents  or  employees  with  respect  to 
any  matters  which  were  or  might  have  been  alleged  as  charges  tiled  under 
the  Human  Relations  Code  in  the  instant  case,  subject  to  performance  by 
The  University  ol  Maryland,  its  otiicers.  agents  and  employees,  ol  the 
promises  contained  in  this  settlement  agreement. 

Article  IV  Constitution  of  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committee 

A  A  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  (5)  members 

selected  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  (2)  members  of  a  Selection 

Panel  consisting  of 

1 .  The  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  unit  of  the  Campus  within  which  the  alleged 

discrimination  fails.  In  cases  of  disputed  jurisdiction,  decisions  as  to 


which  Vice  Chancellor  shall  participate  will  be  made  by  the  several 
Vice  Chancellors 

2  The  Director  ol  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 

3  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations 

If  any  of  these  persons  is  unable  to  participate,  he  or  she  shall 
designate  a  suitable  replacement 

B  The  selection  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  a  lair  and  impartial  judgment  An  elfort  shall  be 
made  to  constitute  the  Grievance  Committee  of  persons  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  employment  or  other  situation  which  the  case  concerns, 

C  A  determined  effort  shall  be  made  to  gam  the  consent  of  compiamani  and 
respondent  concerning  the  membership  of  the  Grievance  Committee  II  m 
the  judgment  of  the  Selection  Panel  such  efforts  tsecome  unreasonably 
prolonged,  membership  will  be  determined  by  majority  vote  ot  the 
Selection  Panel 

D  None  of  the  members  of  a  Grievance  Committee  shall  have  been  involved 
in  the  action  which  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  This  Selection  Panel 
shall  remove  a  member  ol  a  Grievance  Committee  whenever  they  Imd  that 
member  to  have  a  personal  involvement  m  that  case,  and  may  excuse  a 
member  from  sen/mg  on  the  Grievance  Committee  on  grounds  ol  illness  or 
on  other  reasonable  grounds 

E  Members  of  the  Senate  Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations  shall  not 
be  eligible  concurrently  for  inclusion  on  Human  Relations  Grievance 
Committees. 

F  The  Chairman  of  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee 

G  Members  ot  a  Human  Relations  Grievance  Committee  and  those  officially 
involved  in  a  hearing  shall  not  be  penalized  either  academically  or 
financially  lor  time  missed  Irom  work  or  classes  during  oHicial  meetings  ot 
the  Committee. 

Article  V  The  Equal  Education  and  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer 

A.  Equal  Education  and  Employment  Opportunity  Officers  shall  be 
instrumental  in  the  implementation  ol  the  Human  Relations  Code  within 
each  unit  of  the  College  Park  campus. 
B  Employees  on  all  levels  within  each  unit  ol  the  Campus  will  have  access  to 
the  assistance  ol  an  EEEO  Olticer  In  non-academic  divisions,  EEEO 
Officers  shall  be  elected  by  unit  employees  under  the  supervision  of  the 
equity  officer  within  whose  responsibility  the  unit  falls,  or  shall  be  selected 
by  the  unit  Director  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  equity  officer,  in 
either  case  in  accordance  with  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  ol  that  unit. 
EEEO  Officers  in  the  academic  Divisions  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  divisional  council  of  each  division. 
C.  The  functions  of  EEEO  Officers  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

1,  Advising  unit  administrators  with  respect  to  the  preparation  plans, 
procedures,  regulations,  reports,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Campus  Human  Relations  Program. 
2  Evaluating  periodically  the  effectiveness  and  sufficiency  of  unit 
Affirmative  Action  Plans  and  other  unit  plans  in  relation  to  the  goals  ol 
this  Code,  and  reporting  these  to  unit  administrators  with 
recommendations  as  to  what  improvements  or  corrections  are  needed. 

3.  Participating  in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  within  units 
with  respect  to  hiring  and  recruitment,  training  and  upgrading,  and  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination  prohibited  by 
this  Code.  If  a  unit  fails  to  develop  policies  and  programs  of  this  nature, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  EEEO  Officer  to  act  in  an  advocacy  role  and  call 
this  fact  first  to  the  attention  of  the  unit  administrator,  and  if  no 
responsive  action  ensues,  then  to  the  Divisional  Assistant  lor  Alfirmative 
Action  The  EEEO  Olficer  is  free  at  all  times  to  report  such  cases 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  and  the  Senate 
Adjunct  Committee  on  Human  Relations. 

4.  Serving  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  unit  to  which  he/she  is 
assigned  and  all  segments  of  its  personnel  and  attempting  to  remedy 
problems  brought  to  his/her  attention  regarding  alleged  discrimination. 

5  Advising  students  or  employees  ot  the  unit  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  discrimination  as  defined  in  this  Code  is  occurring  At  the  request 
of  the  aggrieved  person  the  EEEO  Officer  shall  keep  any  or  all  aspects 
of  the  grievance  confidential  until  a  formal  complaint  has  been  filed  II 
the  aggrieved  so  requests,  the  EEEO  Officer  shall  attempt  to  resolve 
the  matter,  calling  upon  the  assistance  ol  the  equity  otiicer  where 
appropriate  The  EEEO  Officer  will  keep  a  record  of  such  advisory  and 
conciliatory  activities  and  periodically  bnef  the  equity  officer. 

6  Advismg  and  otherwise  aidmg  complainants  in  making  formal 
complaints  under  this  Code  When  a  complaint  is  filed  with  an  EEEO 
Oflicer,  the  complaint  shall  be  lorwarded  by  that  olficer  within  five  (5) 
working  days  to  the  equity  oflicer  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs.  The  EEEO  Officer  shall  be  available  to  assist  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  complaint  conducted  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  prohibited 
discnmination  has  occurred. 

'  Making  recommendations  to  the  Office  ol  Human  Relations  Programs  to 
help  facilitate  human  relations  programs  on  Campus. 
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8  Assisting  units  in  publicizing  the  functions  o)  EEEO  OHicers 
9.  Collecting    pertinent    mlofmation    regarding    tiinng.    upgrading    and 
promotion  opportunities  within  units  and  disseminating  sucli  inlormation 
to  appropriate  personnel 
D  The  EEEO  Otticer  shall  have  the  full  support  of  the  unit  administration,  the 
Divisional  administration  and  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs  The 
EEEO  Officer  shall  be  afforded  reasonable  time  from  other  regular  duties  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  office    These  functions  shall  duality  as  part  ol 
a  workday  in  the  case  of  a  staff  member  and  as  partial  fulfillment  ot 
required  committee  loads  in  the  case  of  faculty  The  EEEO  Officer  shall  be 
free     from     interference,     coercion,     harassment,     discrimination     or 
unreasonable  restraints  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
specified  m  this  Code. 

Article  VI  Effective  Date 

This  Code  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  18.  1976.  and  shall  apply  only 
to  those  complaints  alleging  discriminatory  acts  which  occurred  on  or  after  that 
date 

University  Policy  on  Disclosure  of 
Student  Records 

Buckley  Amendment 

The  University  of  Maryland  adheres  to  a  policy  of  compliance  with  the 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (Buckley  Amendment)  As  such,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  University  (1)  to  permit  students  to  inspect  their  education 
records.  (2)  to  limit  disclosure  to  others  of  personally  identifiable  information 
from  education  records  without  students'  pnor  written  consent,  and  (3)  to 
provide  students  the  opportunity  to  seek  correction  of  their  education  records 
where  appropriate. 

/.  Definitions 

A.  "Student"  means  an  individual  who  is  or  who  has  been  in  attendance  at 
The  University  ot  fvlaryiand  It  does  not  include  any  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  University  who  does  not  matnculate.  even  if  he  or  she 
previously  attended  the  University  (Please  note,  however,  that  such  an 
applicant  would  be  considered  a  "student"  with  respect  to  his  or  her 
records  relating  to  that  previous  attendance ) 

B.  "Education  records"  include  those  records  which  contain  information 
directly  related  to  a  student  and  which  are  maintained  as  olficial 
working  files  by  the  University  The  following  are  not  education  records; 

(1)  records  about  students  made  by  professors  and  administrators  for 
their  own  use  and  not  shown  to  others; 

(2)  campus  police  records  maintained  solely  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  and  kept  separate  from  the  education  records  described 
atxjve. 

(3)  employment  records,  except  where  a  currently  enrolled  student  Is 
employed  as  a  result  ot  his  or  her  status  as  a  student. 

(4)  records  of  a  physician,  psychologist,  or  other  recognized 
professional  or  paraprofessionai  made  or  used  only  for  treatment 
purposes  and  available  only  to  persons  •  providing  treatment. 
However,  these  records  may  be  reviewed  by  an  appropriate 
professional  of  the  student's  choice. 

(5)  records  which  contain  only  information  relating  to  a  person's 
activities  after  that  person  is  no  longer  a  student  at  the  University. 

//.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  permit  students  to  inspect 
their  education  records. 

A.  Right  ot  Access 

Each  student  has  a  right  of  access  to  his  or  her  education  records, 
except  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  received  prior  to  January 
1.  1975.  and  financial  records  of  the  student  s  parents. 

B.  Waiver 

A  student  may.  by  a  signed  writing,  waive  his  or  her  right  of  access  to 
confidential  recommendations  in  three  areas  admission  to  any 
educational  institution,  )ob  placement,  and  receipt  of  honors  and 
awards  The  University  will  not  require  such  waivers  as  a  condition  for 
admission  or  receipt  of  any  service  or  benefit  normally  provided  to 
students  It  the  student  chooses  to  waive  his  or  her  right  of  access,  he 
or  she  will  be  notified,  upon  written  request,  of  the  names  of  a"  pe'sons 
making  confidential  recommendations  Such  recommendations  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  specifically  intended  A 
waiver  may  be  revoked  m  writing  at  any  time,  and  the  revocation  will 
apply  to  all  subsequent  recommendations,  but  not  to  recommenaations 
rece'ved  while  the  wawer  was  m  effect 

C.  Types  and  Locations  of  Education  Records,  Titles  of  Records 
Custodians 

Please  note  that  ail  requests  for  access  to  records  should  be  routed 
through  the  Registrations  Office  (see  11  D  below) 
(1)  Admissions 

Applications  and  transcripts  from  institutions  previously  attended 
a  Undergraduate— Director  ot  Undergraduate  Admissions,  North 


Administration 
b  Graduate— Director  of  Graduate  Records.  South  Administration 

(2)  Regislralions 

All  on  going  academic  and  biographical  records  Graduate  and 
Undergraduate— Director  of  Registrations,  North  Administration. 

(3)  Departments 

Departmental  offices.  Chairmen  (Check  first  with  the  Director  of 
Registrations)  (Miscellaneous  records  kept  vary  with  the 
department ) 

(4)  Deans  and  Provosts 

Deans  and  Provosts  offices  of  each  school    Miscellaneous  records. 
^5,1  Resident  Lite 

North  Administration.  Director  ot  Resident  Life  Student's  housing 
records. 

(6)  Advisors 

Pre-Law  Advisor  Hornbake  Library 

Pre-Dental  Advisor:  Turner  Laboratory 

Pre-Medical  Advisor  Turner  Latxiraiory 

Letters  of  evaluation,  personal  inlormation  sheet,  transcript,  lest 

scores  (if  student  permits) 

(7)  Judicial  Affairs 

North  Administration  Building.  Director  of  Judicial  Affairs.  Students' 
judicial  and  disciplinary  records. 

(8)  Counseling  Center 

Shoemaker  Hall,  Director  Biographical  data,  summaries  of 
conversations  with  students  test  results  (Where  records  are  made 
and  used  only  for  treatment  purposes,  they  are  not  education 
records  and  are  not  subject  to  this  policy ) 

(9)  Financial  Aid 

Underg'aduate— North  Administration.  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 
Graduate  and  Professional  Schools— Located  m  Dean's  Offices 
Financial  aid  applications,  needs  analysts  statements,  awards  made 
(no  student  access  to  parents'  confidential  statements). 

(10)  Career  Development  Center 

Undergraduate  Library,  Director  Recommendations,  copies  of 
academic  records  (unofficial)  (note  WAIVER  section). 

(1 1)  Business  Services 

South   Administration   Building.    Director.     All    student   accounts 
receivable,  records  of  students'  financial  charges,  and  credits  with 
the  University 
D.  Procedure  to  be  Followed 

Requests  lor  access  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Registrations  The  University  will  comply  with  a  request  for  access 
within  a  reasonable  time,  at  least  withm  45  days  In  the  usual  case. 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  student  to  read  his  or  her  records  in 
the  presence  of  a  staff  memtjer  If  facilities  permit,  a  student  may 
ordinarily  obtain  copies  of  his  or  her  records  by  paying  reproduction 
costs  The  fee  for-  copies  is  $  25  per  page  No  campus  will  provide 
copies  of  any  transcripts  in  the  students  records  other  than  the 
student's  current  University  transcript  from  that  campus  Official 
University  transcripts  (with  University  seal)  will  be  provided  at  a  higher 
charge. 

///.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  limit  disclosure  of  personally 
identifiable  information  from  education  records  unless  it  has  the  student's 
prior  written  consent,  subject  to  the  following  limitations  and  exclusions. 
A.  Directory  Information 

(l)The  following  categories  of  information  have  been  designated 
directory  information; 
Name 
Address 

Telephone  listing 
Date  and  place  of  birth 
Photograph 
Maior  field  of  study 

Participation  m  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports 
Weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams 
Dates  of  attendance 
Degrees  and  awards  received 
Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended 

(2)  This  information  will  be  disclosed  even  m  the  absence  of  consent 
unless  the  student  files  written  notice  informing  the  University  not  to 
disclose  any  or  all  of  the  categories  withm  three  weeks  of  the  first 
day  ot  the  semester  in  which  the  student  begins  each  school  year. 
This  notice  must  be  filed  annually  withm  the  atx)ve  anoted  time  to 
avoid  automatic  disclosure  of  directory  information  The  notice 
should  be  filed  with  the  campus  registrations  office  See  II  C 

(3)  The  University  will  give  annual  public  notice  to  students  of  the 
categories  of  information  designated  as  directory  information 

(4)  Directory  information  may  appear  m  public  documents  aixJ 
otherwise  be  disclosed  without  student  consent  unless  the  student 
obiecis  as  provided  above 

(5)  All  requests  for  nondisclosure  of  directory  information  will  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  publication  schedules  will  reasonably 
allow 

(6)  The  University  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
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of  ihose  categories  ot  difectory  inlormation  which  a  student 
P'ope'ly  requests  not  be  publically  Oisdosed  The  Unwe'sity, 
however,  makes  no  representations,  warranties  or  guarantees  that 
directory  intormation  designated  lor  non-disclosure  will  not  appear 
in  puhiic  aocumenis 

B.  Prior  Consent  not  Required 

Prior  consent  will  not  be  required  tor  disclosure  ol  education  records  to 
the  lollowing  parties 

(1)  School  otticiais  ot  The  University  ot  Maryland  who  have  been 
deternnned  to  have  legitimate  educational  interests. 

(a)  "School  oMiciais"  include  instructional  or  administrative 
personnel  who  are  or  may  be  in  a  position  to  use  the 
inlormation  in  furtherance  ol  a  legitimate  obiective. 

(b)  "Legjtimate  educational  interests"  include  Ihose  interests 
directly  related  to  the  academic  environment. 

(2)  Otiiciais  ol  other  schools  in  which  a  student  seeks  or  intends  to 
enroll  or  is  enrolled  Upon  request,  and  at  his  or  her  expense,  the 
student  will  be  provided  with  a  copy  ol  the  records  which  have 
been  translerred. 

(3)  Authorized  representatives  of  the  Comptroller  General  ol  the  U  S . 
the  Secretary  ol  Education,  the  Secretary  ol  the  Department  ol 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Director  ol  the  National  institute  ol 
Education,  the  Administrator  ol  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  audit  or  evaluation  of  lederaliy 
supported  education  programs,  or  in  connection  with  the 
entorcement  ol  or  compliance  with  federal  legal  requirements 
relating  to  these  programs  Subiect  to  controlling  Federal  law  or 
prior  consent,  these  otiiciais  will  protect  inlormation  received  so  as 
not  to  permit  personal  identification  ot  students  to  outsiders. 

(4)  AuttKirized  persons  and  organizations  which  are  given  work  in 
connection  with  a  student's  application  for.  or  receipt  of.  financial 
aid.  but  only  lo  the  extent  necessary  lor  such  purposes  as 
determining  eligibility,  amount,  conditions  and  entorcement  ol  terms 
and  conditions; 

(5)  State  and  local  officials  to  which  such  information  is  specifically 
required  to  be  reported  by  effective  state  law  adopted  prior  to 
November  19.  1974. 

(6)  Organizations  conducting  educational  studies  lor  the  purpose  of 
developing,  validating,  or  administering  predictive  tests, 
administering  student  aid  programs,  and  improving  instruction  The 
Studies  shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to  permit  personal 
identification  of  students  to  outsiders,  and  the  inlormation  will  be 
destroyed  when  no  longer  needed  lor  these  purposes. 

(7)  Accrediting  organizations  for  purposes  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
functions. 

(8)  Parents  of  a  student  wtw  is  a  dependent  for  income  tax  purposes. 
(Note;  The  University  may  require  documentation  of  dependent 
status  such  as  copies  of  income  tax  forms  ) 

(9)  Appropriate  parties  in  connection  with  an  emergency,  where 
knowledge  ot  the  information  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  ot  the  student  or  other  individuals. 

(10)  In  response  to  a  court  order  or  subpoena.  The  University  will  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  notify  the  student  before  complying  with  the 
court  order 

C.  Prior  Consent  Required 

In  all  other  cases,  the  University  will  not  release  personally  identifiable 
information  in  education  records  or  allow  access  to  those  records 
without  prior  consent  ol  the  student.  Unless  disclosure  is  to  the  student 
himself  or  herself,  the  consent  must  be  written,  signed,  and  dated,  and 
must  specify  the  records  to  be  disclosed,  the  identity  ol  the  recipient, 
and  the  purpose  of  disclosure  A  copy  of  the  record  disclosed  will  be 
provided  to  the  student  upon  request  and  at  his  or  her  expense. 
0.  Record  of  Disclosures 

The  University  will  maintain  with  the  student's  education  records  a 
record  lor  each  request  and  each  disclosure,  except  lot  the  lollowing; 

(1 )  disclosures  to  the  student  himselt  or  hersell; 

(2)  disclosures  pursuant  to  the  written  consent  of  the  student  (the 
written  consent  itself  will  suffice  as  a  record); 

(3)  disclosures  to  instructional  or  administrative  officials  ot  the 
University. 

(4)  disclosures  of  directory  information. 

This  record  of  disclosures  may  be  inspected  by  the  student,  the  official 
custodian  of  the  records,  and  other  University  and  governmental 
officials. 

(V.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  provide  students  the 
opportunity  10  seek  correction  of  their  education  records. 
A.  Request  to  Correct  Records 

A  stuoent  who  believes  that  information  contained  in  his  or  her 
education  records  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or 
other  rights  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Office  of  Registrations 
specifying  the  Oocumeni(s)  bemg  challenged  and  the  basis  for  the 
complaint  The  request  will  be  sent  to  the  person  responsible  for  any 
amendments  to  the  record  in  question  Withm  a  reasonable  penod  ol 
time  of  receipt  of  the  request,  the  University  will  decide  whether  to 
amend  the  records  in  accordance  with  the  request    II  the  decision  is  to 


reiuse  lo  amend  the  student  will  be  so  rKdilied  and  will  be  advised  ol 
the  righi  to  a  hearing  He  Or  She  may  then  exercise  that  right  by  written 
request  to  the  OHice  ol  the  Chancellor. 

B.  Right  to  a  Hearing 

Upon  request  by  a  student.  Itie  University  will  provide  an  opportunity 
lor  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of  the  students  records  A 
request  lor  a  heanng  should  be  m  writing  and  submitted  to  the  Olfice 
ol  Registrations  Wiltiin  a  reasonable  lime  ol  receipt  of  the  request,  the 
student  will  be  notified  m  wntmg  ol  the  date,  place,  and  iinte 
reasonably  m  advance  of  the  hearing 

(1)  Conduct  ot  the  Hearing 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  a  University  official  who  does  not 
have  a  direct  interest  m  the  outcome  The  student  will  have  a  lull 
and  fair  opportunity  lo  present  evidence  relevant  lo  the  issues 
raised  and  may  be  assisted  or  represented  by  individuals  ol  his  or 
her  choice  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  including  an  attorney. 

(2)  Decision 

Within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  conclusion  ol  the 
hearing,  the  University  will  notify  Ihe  student  in  writing  of  its 
decision  The  decision  will  be  based  solely  upon  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearing  and  will  include  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  and  the  reasons  lor  the  decision  II  the  University  decides 
thai  the  inlormation  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in 
violation  of  the  privacy  or  other  rights  ol  students,  the  University  will 
amend  the  records  accordingly 

C.  Right  to  Place  an  Explanation  In  the  Records 

If.  as  a  result  of  the  heanng.  the  University  decides  that  the  information 
is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  Ihe  student's 
rights,  the  University  will  inform  the  student  ol  the  right  to  place  in  his 
or  her  record  a  statement  commenting  on  the  inlormation  and'or 
explaining  any  reasons  lor  disagreeing  with  Ihe  University's  decision. 
Any  such  explanation  will  be  kept  as  part  ol  the  student's  record  as 
long  as  the  contested  portion  of  the  record  is  kept  and  will  be 
disclosed  whenever  the  contested  portion  ol  the  record  is  disclosed. 

v.  Right  to  File  Complaint 

A  student  alleging  University  noncompliance  with  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  may  file  a  written  complaint  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA).  Department  ot 
Education.  400  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  Room  4074.  Swilzer  Building, 
Washington.  D  C  20202, 

Smoking  Policy  and  Guidelines 

Effective  Spring  Semester  1986 

Policy 

It  is  hereby  established  as  the  policy  of  Ihe  College  Park  Campus  lo 
achieve  a  public  environment  as  close  to  smoke-lree  as  practicably  possible. 
Obtaining  and  maintaining  this  result  will  require  the  willingness, 
understanding,  and  patience  of  all  members  ol  the  campus  community  working 
together. 

Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  shall  sen/e  to  implement  the  Campus  Smoking 
Policy 

A  Smoking    is    prohibited    in    indoor    locations    where    smokers    and 
rK}n-srTK>kers  occupy  the  same  area.  Such  areas  include; 

1.  Academic  areas  classrooms,  lecture  halls,  seminar  rooms, 
laDoratories.  libraries  computing  facilities. 

2,  Conference  rooms,  auditona.  exhibition  areas,  indoor  athletic 
facilities,  theaters,  pavilions,  and  retail  stores. 

3  health  facilities. 

4.  Common'public  areas  (shared  spaces  not  fully  enclosed  by  floor  to 
ceiling    partitions    and    doors)    including     stainA/eils,    elevators, 
escalators,    lobbies,    hallways,    waiting    rooms,    reception    areas, 
restrooms.  and  custonier  service  areas 
5  Any  area  in  which  a  lire  or  safety  hazard  exists 
B  Unit  heads,  or  their  designees,  may  estatjiish  the  following  kxations  as 
'Smoking  Permitted  Areas': 

1  Up  to  one-third  ot  dining,  large  lounge  and  other  large  open 
spaces,  as  long  as  ventilation  is  adequate  Smoking  ol  cigars  and 
pipes,  however,  is  prohibited 

2  Rooms  that  have  closed  doors  and  floor-to-ceiling  partitions  as  long 
as  ventilation  is  adequate  and  non-smokers  in  adiaceni  areas  are 
not  exposed  to  second  hand  or  side-stream  smoke 

3  The  Director  ol  the  Stamp  Union  may.  at  his/her  discretion,  allow 
groups  and  organizations  with  permanent  offices  in  the  Union  lo 
determine  the  smoking  policy  in  those  offices  Such  individual 
policies  must  adhere  to  Ihe  restnctions  set  lorth  in  Section  ill.  B.  2 
ol  this  policy 

The  Director  ol  the  Stamp  Union  may.  at  hisiher  discretion,  allow 
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cigafelle  smoking  by  Q'oups  making  use  of  the  G'and  Ballroom. 

the  Colony  Ballfoom.  line  Alnum.  and  other  rooms  in  the  Union  if 

tie'she  determines  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  event 

scheduled 
C  As   a   general   rule,    preferential  consideration   shall  be  given   to 
non-smokers   whenever  it  is   clear  that  they  are  tieing  exposed 
involuntarily  to  smoke. 

Compliance 

This  policy  relies  on  the  thoughtfulness.  consideration,  and  cooperation  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers  for  its  Success,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  ail 
members  of  the  campus  community  to  observe  this  Smoking  Policy  and 
Guidelines  and  to  direct  those  who  choose  to  smoke  to  designated  Smoking 
Permitted  areas. 

Complaints  or  concerns  regarding  this  policy  or  disputes  regarding  its 
Implementation  should  be  referred  to  the  immediate  supervisor  for  resolution  If 
a  resolution  cannot  be  reached,  the  matter  will  be  referred  by  the  supervisor  to 
the  appropriate  Department  Head  or  Vice  Chancellor  for  mediation. 

Other  Policies 

This  Smoking  Policy  does  not  supersede  more  restrictive  policies  which 
may  be  in  force  in  compliance  with  federal,  state,  or  local  laws  and 
ordinances,  but  shall  be  in  addition  thereto. 

Administrative  Offices 

Office  of  the  Cfiancellor 

The  Office  of  the  Chancellor  is  the  chief  academic  and  administrative  office 
of  the  College  Park  Campus. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  responsible  for  directing  intercollegiate 
athletic  programs  for  both  women  and  men. 

Women  s  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  include  cross  country,  field  hockey, 
and  volleyball  m  the  fall,  basketball,  swimming,  indoor  track,  and  gymnastics 
during  the  winter,  and  lacrosse  and  track  in  the  spring  Tennis  competition  is 
scheduled  in  both  the  fall  and  the  spring  seasons  Both  men  s  and  women's 
teams  compete  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  and  the  tvJational  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (IMCAA). 

The  University  of  Maryland  Department  of  fntercoHegiate  Athletics  has 
mens  teams  in  football,  soccer,  and  cross  country  in  the  fall,  basketball, 
swimming,  wrestling,  and  indoor  track  during  the  winter,  and  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  lacrosse,  and  outdoor  track  in  the  spring  Maryland  is  a  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(NCAA). 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  Requirements  for  Student 
Athletes 

■>  NCAA  eligibility  for  regular  season  competition  is  based  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  24  semester  hours  of  acceptable  degree  credits  smce  the 
beginning  of  the  Student  athlete's  last  season  of  competition. 

2  The  calculation  of  credit  hours  shall  be  based  upon  hours  accepted  for 
degree  credit  at  the  institution, 

3  Hours  earned  in  summer  school  may  be  utilized  to  satisfy  academic  credit 
requirements 

4  Students  participating  in  sports  which  start  competition  in  the  fall  semester 
have  that  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semesters  to  earn  24  credits 

5  Students  participating  in  sports  which  start  competition  in  the  spring 
semester  have  that  spring,  summer,  and  fail  semesters  to  earn  24  credits 

6  Credits  in  courses  repeated  which  were  previous  F's  will  count  toward  the 
24  credits 

7.  Credits  in  courses  repeated  which  were  previous  D's  will  not  count  toward 
the  24  credits. 

Office  of  Human  Relations  Programs 

The  Human  Relations  Office  (HRO)  is  responsible  for  initiating  action  in 
compliance  with  campus,  state,  and  federal  directives  designed  to  provide 
equal  education  and  employment  opportunities  for  College  Park  students  and 
employees  It  also  monitors  the  outcomes  of  actions  taken  m  this  regard, 
reporting  its  findings  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Campus  Senate  and  to  the  campus 
communily-at-iarge 

The  HRO  both  sponsors  programs  which  promote  cross-cultural 
appreciation  and  processes  complaints  of  discrimination,  following  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Campus  Human  Relations  Code  Copies  of  the  Code  a'e 
available  from  the  HRO  and  from  the  Offices  of  the  Vice  Chancellors  and 
provosts  of  the  ma)or  divisions  Divisional  Equity  Officers  will  provide  them  on 
request. 

Any  student  or  employee  having  a  concern  about  possible  inequities  in 
educational  or  employment  matte's,  or  who  wishes  to  register  a  complaint,  may 
also  contact  a  divisional  eou>t"  officer  (see  listing  below).  He/she  may  also 


contact    the    HRO    Office    in    Room    1107    of    the    Hornbake    Library 

(454-4707/4124) 

Minority  and/or  women  students  and  staff  wanting  specific  information 
about  programs  and  opportunities  available  to  them  wiihm  a  particular 
academic  or  administrative  division  may  contact  that  division  s  equity  officer. 
The  HRO  will  provide  students  and  staff  with  general  information  on  divisional 
equity  efforts  and  on  the  status  of  equity  and  compliance  matters 
campus-wide. 

Campus  Equity  Officer* 

HRO  Campus  Compliance  Officer 454-4707/5924 

Ms  Gladys  Brown— 1 107  Hornbake  Library 
Academic  Affairs,  OHice  of  454-2052 

Dr  Mane  Davidson— 1 119  Main  Administration  Buiiding 
Administrative  Affairs.  Office  of 454-4641 

Mr  Lawrence  Waters— 1 132  Main  Administration  Building 
Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences.  Division  of 

Dr  Amel  Anderson— 1110  Symons  Hall    454-5981 

Dr  Robert  S  Beaie— 2222  Symons  Hall 454-5206 

Arts  and  Humanities,  Division  of  454-6795 

Mr  Kent  Cartwnght- 1101  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Division  of   454-5272 

Dr  Caroline  Cody— 2141  Tydmgs  Hall 
Human  and  Community  Resources,  Division  of 454-6064 

Dr  Thomas  Coiey— 1120  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Division  of  ,  .  .454-4596 

Dr  James  Wallace— 2300  Mathematics  Building 
Student  Affairs.  Office  of 454-2925 

Ms  Sharon  L  Fries— 2108  North  Administration  Building 

Office  of  Institutional  Advancement 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Advancement  conducts  a  variety  of  programs  to 
develop  greater  understanding  and  support  for  UMCP  among  its  many  publics. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Institutional  Advancement,  the 
office  reports  to  ihe  Chancellor. 

Units  of  this  office  include  Development.  Public  Reiations'Public 
Information.  Creative  Services/Publications,  and  Alumni  Programs  These 
offices  are  responsible  for  all  official  campus-wide  advancement  proo'ams 
such  as  fund  raising,  alumni  affairs,  production  of  official  campus  pubi'Cations, 
films  and  video  presentations,  media  relations,  and  management  of  mapr 
campus  events  and  the  Speakers  Bureau. 


Office  of  Administrative  Affairs 

Administrative  Affairs  is  responsible  for  the  effective  management  of  the 
physical,  fiscal,  and  staff  support  resources  of  the  campus  it  also  provides 
campus  safety  and  security,  materials  management,  administrative  computing, 
and  other  necessary  support  services  Of  particular  interest  to  students  are 
Ihe  community  awareness  and  security  programs  offered  by  the  University 
Police  and  the  information  and  assistance  services  provided  by  the  Bursar  for 
concerns  of  students  regarding  University  biihngs. 


Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  Campus  Activities 

The  Office  of  Campus  Activities  provides  advising,  consultation,  and 
assistance  to  campus  student  organizations  tor  Ihe  primary  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  educational  growth  of  leaders,  members,  and  associates  Efforts 
locus  on  encouragement  of  involvement  m  student  lite  activities  on  campus, 
establishing  vanous  campus  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
community,  and  providing  various  leadership  development  opportunities  The 
office  maintains  records  pertaining  to  student  activities  and  organizations 
coordinates  the  reservation  of  campus  facilities  for  scheduled  activities  and 
manages  the  funds  allocated  from  the  student  activities  fee  This  office  also 
serves  as  the  liaison  between  Maryland  s  50  fraternity  and  soronty  chapters 
and  the  University  administration.  Office  location.  1191  Stamp  Union, 
Telephone  454-5605 

Office  of  Commuter  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Commuter  Affairs,  located  in  Room  1 195  of  the  Stamp  Union, 
has  established  services  to  work  on  behalf,  with  and  lor  the  commuter  students 
at  The  University  of  Maryland  In  addition  to  the  services  descntjed  be'ow,  the 
office  is  actively  involved  m  several  research  proiects  and  houses  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Commuter  Programs  Telephone  454-2255 

Oft-Campus  Housing  Service  maintains  up-to-date  computerized  listings  of 
roor^s  apartments  and  houses  (both  vacant  and  to  share)  Area  maps 
apartment  directories,  and  brochures  concerning  topics  of  interest  to 
commuter  students  are  available  m  the  office   Telephone  454-3645. 
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Carpooling  .  Students  interested  m  forming  a  carpool  can  |oin  the  individual 
match  up  program  by  liUmg  out  an  application  at  the  OMice  ol  Commuter 
Affairs  Studenl-fun  regional  carpoois  are  given  assistance  from  OCA  Students 
who  carpool  with  three  or  more  people  may  apply  at  OCA  for  preferred 
parking 

Shuttle  Bus  System  is  operated  by  the  Office  of  Commuter  Affairs  for  the 
security  and  convenience  of  all  students  The  bus  system  otters  live  distinct 
programs  Daytime  commuter  routes,  evening  security  routes,  evening  security 
caiia-ride.  transit  service  for  the  Disabled  and  charter  service  Schedules  are 
available  at  the  Stamp  Union  information  Desk,  the  Office  ol  Commuter  Affairs, 
and  the  Shuttie-Ulyl  Ollice  Telephone  454-5375 

Settling  In.  UMaps  serve  as  a  unique  guide  to  the  campus,  helping  students 
match  their  own  interests  with  courses,  careers,  and  opportunities  (or 
involvement  on  campus  Personal  copies  of  Ul^^aps  are  available  in  the  Ottice 
ao  Commuter  Aflairs 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center  provides  consultation  to  a  variety  of  groups  and 
individuals  pertaining  to  educational  or  psychological  issues  of  concern  to 
them  Available  in  the  reception  lobby  are  occupational  and  educational 
information  as  well  as  tape-recorded  conversations  with  academic  department 
chairpersons  about  maionng  m  their  departments  The  Counseling  Center 
includes  five  divisions  listed  below  Brochures  describing  these  programs  and 
other  written  materials  are  available  at  the  Center  Records  kept  as  part  of 
providing  counseling  services  are  confidential  and  not  part  of  the  University's 
educational  records.  Counseling  Center  offices  are  located  in  the  Shoemaker 
Building 

Counseling  Service.  Psychologists  provide  professional  individual  and  group 
counseling  services  for  students  with  educational-vocational  and 
emotional-social  adjustment  concerns  The  service  also  offers  a  large  variety 
of  special  counseling  workshop  programs  on  such  topics  as  assertion  trammg, 
reducing  smoking,  vocational  planning,  and  stress  management.  Telephone: 
454-2931. 

Disabled  Student  Service.  Professionals  in  this  office  provide  sen/ices  for 
disabled  students  including  general  campus  information,  assistance  in  locating 
interpreters,  readers  lor  the  bimd,  and  access  guides  to  various  buildings  and 
facilities  on  campus    Telephone  454-5028  (and  TTY  454-5029). 

Parent  Consultation  and  Child  Evaluation  Service.  Professionals  provide 
consultation,  testing,  and  counseling  for  youngsters  ages  5-14  and  families. 
Telephone:  454-7203. 

Reading  and  Study  Skills  Laboratory.  Educational  specialists  provide 
individual  and  group  work  for  improving  academic  skills  such  as  reading, 
wnting.  listening,  notetaking,  and  how  to  learn  mathematics  and  science 
matenai  Workshops  offered  by  this  unit  cover  such  topics  as  study  skills,  time 
management,  learning  math  skills,  and  exam  anxiety.  Telephone:  454-2935. 

Testing,  Research  and  Data  Processing  Unit.  National  testing  programs 
such  as  the  CLEP.  GRE  and  Mnier  Analogies  are  administered  through  this 
office  as  well  as  testing  for  counseling  purposes  In  addition,  the  staff 
members  produce  a  wide  variety  of  research  reports  on  characteristics  of 
students  and  the  campus  environment.  Telephone:  454-3126. 

Dining  Services 

Dining  Sen/ices  offers  several  meal  plan  alternatives  to  provide  flexibility 
and  convenience  to  students  The  plans  include  the  Traditional  Board  Plan,  the 
Point  System.  D  S.  Cash,  and  Charge-Ulvl. 

Traditional  Meal  Plan.  A  choice  of  19.  15,  or  10  meal  plans  is  available  for 
students  who  regularly  eat  in  the  Dining  Halls. 

Point  System  Meal  Plan.  The  Point  System  is  designed  for  the  student  who 
does  not  eat  m  the  dining  halls  often,  and  who  wants  to  choose  wliere,  when, 
how  often,  and  how  much  he  or  she  wants  to  eat. 

D.  S.  Cash  Card  offers  variety  and  an  automatic  discount  of  10%  on  all  Dining 
Services  locations  when  an  opening  deposit  of  $300  or  more  is  made  into  the 
D.  S  Cash  account. 

Charge-UM  is  Dining  Services'  new  interest-free  charge  plan  A  Charge-UM 
card  offers  dming  at  all  Dining  Services  locations,  including  the  Rossborough 
Inn.  but  paying  only  one  bill 

In  addition  a  number  of  eateries,  snack  bars,  restaurants,  and  convenience 
stores  are  available  to  ail  campus  students,  faculty  and  staff 

Students  may  apply  for  a  meal  plan  in  the  Contract  Office  of  Dining 
Services.  Room  0144,  South  Campus  Dining  Hall.  For  additional  inlormation, 
call  454-2905. 


Health  Center 

The  University  Health  Center,  located  on  Campus  Drive  directly  across 
(rom  the  Stamp  Union,  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  Hours  vary 
during  semester  breaks  and  holidays 

Students  may  be  seen  at  the  Health  Center,  by  appointment  between  8 
a  m  and  5pm  Monday  through  Friday  Urgent  problems  will  be  treated  at 
any  lime  without  an  appointment 

Any  currently  registered  student  who  has  paid  the  health  (ee  is  eligible  (or 
care  The  health  fee  is  included  on  the  student  s  biH  and  covers  routine  health 
care  costs  tor  the  semester  However,  there  are  additional  charges  for  special 
services  such  as  X  ray.  laboratory  tests,  dental  treatment,  allergy  injections, 
physical  therapy,  casts,  and  medication  from  the  pharmacy. 

Health  services  provided  by  the  Center  include  general  medical  care,  skin 
care  clinic,  allergy  cimic.  sports  medicme  clmic.  men  s  clmic.  women  s  health 
clinic,  laboratory  services,  X-ray.  social  services,  pharmacy  services,  physical 
therapy  clmic.  dental  ciimc.  and  mental  health  services  Group  and  individual 
health  education/counseling  is  available  on  topics  such  as  stress,  sexual 
health,  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  nutrition  C  P  R  framing,  peer  education 
and  volunteer  involvement  are  also  available    For  information  call  454-4922 

All  care  and  treatment  are  absolutely  confidential  Access  to  medical 
records  is  limited  to  authorized  Health  Center  personnel,  unless  wntten  consent 
for  release  of  information  is  obtained  from  the  patient 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  maintain  some  type  of  health 
insurance  coverage  For  those  who  have  no  health  insurance  there  is  a  policy 
available  through  the  Health  Center  which  covers  mapr  medical  expenses, 
including  a  large  portion  of  hospital  costs.  Contact  the  insurance  clerk  at  the 
Health  Center  for  further  information  454-6750 

For  more  information  concerning  Health  Center  services  call  454-3444. 

Intramural  Sports  and  Recreation 

In  their  leisure  time,  thousands  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
faculty  and  staff  members  take  advantage  of  the  many  physical  recreation 
programs  conducted  by  the  Intramural  Sports  and  Recreation  Staff. 

For  those  who  enioy  organized  competitive  tournaments,  men  and  women 
(competing  separately)  may  choose  from  bowling,  box  lacrosse,  cross  country, 
flag  football,  foul  shooting,  golf,  one-on-one  basketball,  one-pitch  softball, 
indoor  and  outdoor  soccer,  squash  singles,  weightiittmg.  and  wrestling. 

Sports  offered  for  men  and  for  women,  as  well  as  on  a  coed  basis,  include: 
badminton  (singles  and  doubles),  basketball,  handball  (8  &  D).  horseshoes  (S 
&D).  racquetball  (S  &  D).  softball.  swimming  and  diving,  table  tennis  (8  &  D), 
tennis  (S  &  D).  track  and  field,  and  volleyball. 

Ivlost  of  the  students  living  on  campus  compete  for  their  residence 
unit — dormitory,  fraternity,  or  sorority —  while  commuters  either  compete 
unaffiliated  or  with  friends  from  their  high  school,  neighborhood,  or  classes. 
The  ISR  staff  helps  players  looking  for  teams  to  |Oin  and  coaches  looking  for 
players  Graduate  students,  faculty  and  staff  may  play  in  the  Coed 
Grad-Fac-Staff  League,  the  Ivlen's  Open  League,  or  the  Women's  League. 

For  purely  recreational  purposes,  the  PERH  Building  has  badminton, 
basketball,  handball,  racquetball.  squash  and  volleyball  courts  available  along 
with  weightiifting  and  matted  rooms  The  Armory  has  basketball,  volleyball  and 
tennis  courts  and  a  ten-iaps-to-the-mile  running  track  There  are  two  swimming 
pods— in  Cole  and  Preinkert  field  houses  There  are  38  outdoor  tennis  courts, 
32  of  which  are  lighted.  Aerobics  sessions  are  conducted  daily  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis 

Student  employment  opportunities  abound  in  ISR  as  game  officials, 
tournament  coordinators,  recreation  supervisors  and  utility  personnel  are 
needed  regularly.  No  experience  necessary  Training  is  provided. 

Special  events  such  as  roller  skating  mghts,  home-run  derby,  all-comers 
Indoor  track  and  field  meets,  and  a  sports  trivia  bowl  round  out  the  fun-fnied 
program  provided  by  the  ISR  staff.  Mee\  them  in  Room  1104  of  Reckord 
Armory  or  call  454-3124/5454. 

Judicial  Programs 

General  Policy 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  imposition  of  discipline  in  the  University  setting 
is  to  protect  the  campus  community  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  personal 
freedom,  in  which  the  rights  of  all  students  and  staff  members  are  fully 
protected. 

Students  may  be  accountable  to  both  civil  authorities  and  to  the  University 
for  acts  which  constitute  violations  ol  law  and  of  University  regulations. 
Likewise,  an  act  constituting  a  violation  ol  the  resident  hall  contract  and 
University  regulations  may  result  in  removal  from  University  housing,  the 
imposition  of  disciplinary  sanctions,  or  both. 

General  Statement  of  Student  Responsibility 

Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  tjmversity  responsibility  of  ensuring  to  all  members  of  the 
community  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  educational  objectives,  and  of 
protecting  the  safety,  welfare,  nghts,  and  property  of  all  members  of  the 
community  and  of  the  University  itself. 
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Judicial  Programs  Oftice 

The  Judicial  Programs  Office  directs  tlie  efforts  of  students  and  staff 
members  m  matters  involving  student  discipline  The  responsibilities  of  the 
oltice  include  1 )  determination  of  the  disciplinary  charges  to  be  tiled  against 
individual  students  or  groups  ot  students.  2)  interviewing  and  advising  parties 
Involved  in  disciplinary  proceedings.  3)  supervising,  training  and  advising  the 
various  ludicial  boards,  4)  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  ludicial  boards.  5) 
maintenance  ot  all  student  disciplinary  records,  6)  collection  and  dissemination 
of  research  and  analysis  concerning  student  conduct. 

Student  ludicial  board  members  are  invited  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  University  discipline  system  in  order  that  they  might 
contribute  their  insights  to  the  resolutions  ot  disciplinary  cases  Final  authority 
in  disciplinary  matters,  however,  is  vested  in  the  campus  administration  and  in 
the  Board  ot  Regents. 

Disciplinary  Procedures 

Students  accused  of  violating  University  regulations  are  accorded 
fundamental  due  process  in  disciplinary  proceedings  Formal  rules  of 
evidence,  however,  shall  not  be  applicable,  nor  shall  deviations  from 
prescribed  procedures  necessarily  invalidate  a  decision  or  proceeding,  unless 
significant  preiudice  to  one  of  the  parties  may  result  University  hearing 
procedures  are  outlined  in  the  document.  Preparing  lor  a  Hearing,  available  in 
the  Judicial  Programs  Office. 

Motor  Vehicle  Administration 

Campus  Parking  Regulations.  These  regulations  are  designed  to  control  the 
flow  ot  trattic.  to  prelect  pedestrians,  to  permit  access  of  emergency  vehicles, 
and  to  provide  parking  spaces  as  fairly  and  conveniently  as  possible  for 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  campus  visitors  These  regulations  apply  to 
anyone  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  College  Park  Campus. 

The  Ivlotor  Vehicle  Administration— The  University  of  (Maryland  College  Park 
(UfviCP  MVA)  is  the  office  responsible  tor  administering  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations. 

Vehicle  Registration 

Any  motor  vehicle  (other  than  a  moped)  operated  on  campus  by  anyone 
(student,  faculty,  staff)  affiliated  with  the  University  must  be  registered  with  the 
UMCP-MVA  regardless  of  the  legal  ownership  of  the  vehicle.  This  includes 
vehicles  parked  at  gray  parking  meters. 

Student  Registration 

Student  vehicle  permits  will  expire  on  date  indicated  on  permits  Student 
I  D  card  and  current  state  vehicle  registration  card  will  be  required  with 
applications  for  permits  All  student  vehicles  mus(  display  valid  permits 

Resident  students  who  have  earned  fewer  than  56  Ufvl  accepted  semester 
credits  are  prohibited  from  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  College  Park 
Campus  and  from  registering  a  vehicle,  except  with  special  permission. 
Details  are  available  at  the  UMCP-MVA  Office. 

Handicapped  Parking 

Only  vehicles  displaying  valid  state  issued  handicapped  license  tags 
and/or  window  permits,  identifying  person  or  passenger  as  handicapped  will 
be  authorized  to  park  in  designated  handicapped  spaces,  unpaid  parking 
meters  or  any  ungated  parking  area  on  this  campus  DAV  tags  or  any  locally 
issued  tags,  windshield  permits  or  decais  will  not  be  recognized  for  this 
purpose  Contact  the  UMCPMVA  Office  for  details  All  persons  associated  with 
the  University  displaying  sfafe  issued  handicapped  parking  identification  must 
also  display  valid  UfVICP-MVA  permits. 

Based  upon  information  available  to  the  UMCP-MVA  Office,  there  are 
instances  wherein  students  are  driving  vehicles  displaying  handicapped 
identification  and  utilizing  designated  handicapped  parking  spaces,  meters, 
and  other  areas  to  park  even  though  the  student  is  not  handicapped  in  any 
manner  Specific  information  concerning  such  abuses  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  UMCP  MVA  Office  for  transmittal  to  State  authorities.  The 
person  providing  this  information  should  be  aware  that  he/she  may  be  required 
to  provide  wntten/oral  information  to  the  investigating  agency. 

Registration  Fees 

Vehicles  must  be  registered  for  the  current  academic  year  during  the 
applicable  registration  penod  A  registration  charge  will  be  made  (or  each 
vehicle  This  lee  is  not  relundable. 


Resident 

Commuter 

Students 

Students 

Fall  Semester: 

First  vehicle 

$25  00 

$20  00 

Each  additional 

vehicle 

$1000 

$1000 

Spring  Semester 

First  vehicle 

$1300 

$1000 

Each  additional 

vehicle 

$1000 

$10  00 

Summer  Semester: 

First  vehicle 

$7  00 

$5  00 

Each  additional 

vehicle 

$1000 

$1000 

Motorcycles  are  consiaered  in  Ihe  same  category  as  any  other  vehicle  lor  Ihe  purpose  of 
registration. 

Trallic  Regulations 

All  motor  vehicles  are  subiect  to  Maryland  Department  ol  Transportation 
Articles  while  on  the  University  campus  Maryland  State  Uniform  Citations  may 
be  issued  by  police  personnel  lor  violations. 

Parking  Regulations 

a  The  fact  that  a  vehicle  is  parked  in  violation  ol  any  regulation  and  does  not 
receive  a  violation  notice  does  not  mean  that  the  regulation  is  no  longer  in 
eltect. 

b  Parking  is  authorized  only  in  designated  parking  areas.  It  is  impossible  to 
mark  with  signs  all  areas  ot  University  property  where  parking  is  prohibited. 
Parking  is  absolutely  prohibited  on  grass  plots,  construction  areas,  or  any 
place  which  will  mar  the  landscaping,  create  a  safety  hazard  or  interfere 
with  the  use  of  University  facilities  (i  e  .  loading  zones,  service  areas,  etc  ). 
Vehicles  parked  in  violation  ol  this  section  may  be  cited  and  lowed  at 
owners  expense. 

c  Unauthorized  vehicles  parked  in  handicapped  spaces  amlfor  adjacent 
transfer  areas  may  be  cited  and  towed  at  owners  expense.  Only  those 
vehicles  displaying  valid  state  handicapped  identification  are  authorized  to 
park  in  handicapped  spaces. 

d.  Any  motor  vehicle  parked  in  violation  of  towable  offenses  of  The  University 
of  Maryland  College  Park  regulations  or  abandoned  on  campus  is  subiect 
to  removal  and  impoundment  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  operator  The 
term  abandonment,  as  it  relates  to  motor  vehicles  parked  on  properly 
owned  or  leased  by  The  University  of  Maryland,  is  defined  by  any  of  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)Any  vehicle  which  has  not  been  moved  for  forty-eight  (48)  hours  and 
whose  owner  or  other  claimant  the  University  Police  Department  is 
unable  to  locate 

(2)  Any  vehicle  which  has  not  been  moved  for  forty-eight  (48)  hiours  and 
whose  identifieo  owner  or  other  claimant  refuses  to  move  it 

(3)  Any  vehicle  on  which  current  license  plates  are  not  displayed  and 
which  has  not  been  moved  lor  forty-eight  (48)  hours. 

(4)  Any  vehicle  which  has  not  been  moved  lor  forty-eight  (48)  hours  due  to 
an  inoperative  condition  caused  by  the  removal  of  necessary  parts  or  a 
wrecked  condition. 

(5)  Vehicles  in  inoperative  condition  must  be  immediately  rerrroved  from 
handicapped  spaces,  fire  lanes,  roadways  and  unpaid  meters 

e  All  UMCP-MVA  parking  regulations  must  be  observed  during  registration 
and  examination  periods,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  indicated  by  oflicial 
control  signs  Published  notifications  during  certain  exam  periods  and 
summer  school  sessions  will  be  made  which  would  allow  student  vehicles 
displaying  UMCP-MVA  permit  to  park  in  any  numbered  area  (except  Area 
19  which  IS  restricted  at  all  times  and  Lot  8  which  may  be  utilized  dunng 
these  times  by  compact  vehicles  only)  Throughout  the  academic  year 
faculty/staff  must  utilize  their  assigned  area  or  authorized  overflow  area 
except  during  official  UMCP  observed  holidays  Restricted  areas  are  in 
etiect  at  all  times  (this  would  include  such  areas  as  handicapped  spaces. 
fire  lanes,  roadways,  grassy  areas,  service  areas,  etc ).  Parking  meters 
must  be  paid  as  indicated  on  each  meter  at  all  times 

f.  All  vehicles  operated  on  campus  must  be  parked  in  assigned  or  authorized 
overflow  areas  only,  between  7  am  and  4  pm.  Monday  through  Fnday. 
and  in  any  numbered  lot  or  unrestricted  faculty-staff  lot  after  4pm  daily 
and  on  weekends  All  persons  must  comply  with  the  parking  area  usage 
and  times  which  are  posted  on  the  signs  at  the  entrance  of  each  area 

g  A  vehicle  must  be  parked  in  one  space  only,  between  two  parallel  wtiite 
lines,  leaving  clear  access  to  adiacent  spaces,  and  without  blocking 
vehicles  and  driving  lanes  or  creating  a  hazard  tor  other  drivers 

h  Parking  or  stopping  is  not  permitted  in  driving  lanes,  on  crosswalks  Of 
pedestrian  ways. 

I  Parking  or  Standing  on  any  campus  road  is  prohibited  at  all  limes. 
Unattended  vehicles  parked  in  violation  of  this  section  may  be  towed  al 
owner's  expense 

j.  Parking  or  standing  in  any  marked  fire  lane  is  prohibited  at  all  tinnes 
Unattended  vehicles  parked  in  violation  ot  this  section  may  be  towed  at 
owners  expense 

k  Parking  or  standing  in  a  service  area  is  prohibited  at  all  times 

I  Attended  as  utilized  in  these  regulations  means  that  the  vehicle  must  be 
occupied  by  a  licensed  driver  who  would  be  prepared  to  move  the  vehicle 
should  it  become  necessary 
m  In  cases  where  individuals  are  permitted  to  register  more  than  one  vehicle 
for  parking  on  the  UMCP  campus,  only  one  ot  these  vehicles  may  be 
parked  on  campus  at  any  time 

n.  Transfer  of  parking  gate  entrance  cards  is  not  authorized  and  could  result 
in  revocation  of  parking  privileges  in  gated  areas 

Violation  Fees  and  Penalties 
a  Any  person  associated  with  the  University  who  operates  an  unregistered 

vehicle  on  the  campus  will  be  subiect  to  a  payment  of  an  eighteen  dollar 

($18  00)  penalty  in  addition  to  Ihe  penalty  tor  any  other  regulation  vidaiion 

connected  therewith 
b  Any  person  who  registers  a  vehicle  or  displays  decais  or  any  olhef 

UMCP-MVA  issued  parking  permits  obtained  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
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these  regulations  or  provides  incorrect  mlormalion  to  UMCPMVA  will  be 
subiect  to  payment  ol  a  $50  00  penalty  per  violation 
c  Violation  ol  any  campus  parking  regulation  ottier  Itian  improper  registration 
will  result  in  penalties  as  listed  below 

(1)  Parking  an  unauttiorized  vetiide  in  a  handicapped  space  or  adjacent 

transler  area,  or  m  a  marked  lire  lane $20  00 

(2)  Parking  in  a  designated  Service  Area     $20  00 

(3)  Parking  in  an  area  other  than  an  assigned  or  designated  overflow 

area    $1000 

(4)  Parking  in  a  roadway $10  00 

(5)  Parking  on  pedestrian  ways,  grass  areas,  plazas,  loading  zones. 

driving  lanes,  and  any  other  places  not  designated  lor 

parking   $1500 

(6)  Parking  m  expired  meter  spaces  (per  each  meter  period)  $5  00 

(7)  Unauthorized  use  ol  blue  visitor  meters  (UMCP  altilialed  persons 

parking  at  Wue  meters)  $15  00 

(8)  Unauthorized  use  of  Courier  Meters  $15  00 

d  Violations  are  payable  within  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  from  the  date  of 
Issue  at  the  UMCP-MVA  Otiice  during  normal  hours  of  operation  and  at 
drop  boxes  located  at  the  Stamp  Union  Information  d-^sk  and  UMCP-MVA. 
An  additional  penalty  of  $2  00  will  be  imposed  for  failure  to  pay  violations 
and  towing  expenses  within  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  from  date  of  issue. 

e  Unresolved  parking  violation  notices  may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
slate  MVA  for  flagging  action  and'or  lowing  at  the  owner's  expense 

f.  Flagrant  violators  of  the  parking  regulations  may  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Judicial  Programs  or  appropriate  administrative  office  for  action. 

Appeals 

University  of  Maryland  College  Park  and  Univ^ersity  College  students  may 
request  a  Student  Traffic  Appeals  Board  (STAB)  review  by  completing  and 
returning  the  parking  violation  notice  m  person  to  the  STAB  Office.  2112  North 
Administration  Building.  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park,  Decisions  of 
the  Student  Traffic  Appeals  Board  will  be  final.  Parking  meter  viotalions  and 
towing  lees  will  be  reviewed  by  the  UMCP  MVA  Office  Alternatively,  students 
may  appeal  to  ttie  Prince  George's  County  District  Court  (PGCDC)  by 
appropriately  completing  ttie  necessary  information  on  the  back  of  the  parking 
violation  notice  to  (7/WCP-/WI//1,  College  Park,  MD  20742  within  15  calendar 
days  from  date  of  issue. 

Parking  violation  notices  issued  to  bona  fide  visitors,  persons  not  students 
or  employees  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  may  be  voided  at  the 
discretion  of  UMCP-MVA  Visitors  should  complete  all  relevant  information  on 
the  back  of  the  parking  violation  notice  and  return  it.  within  15  calendar  days  of 
issue,  to  UMCP-MVA,  College  Park,  MD  20742  All  decisions  of  the  MVA 
Director  will  be  final  Visitors  may  request  a  PGCDC  trial  in  lieu  of  the  written 
appeal  by  returning  the  PVN  to  UfACP-MVA,  College  Park.  MD  20742  within  15 
calendar  days  from  date  of  issue. 

Unattended  vehicles  parked  or  stopped  in  handicapped/transfer  areas 
(without  proper  and  current  state  issued  handicapped  identification),  fire  lanes, 
roadways  and  designated  tow  areas  are  subject  to  being  towed  at  the  owner's 
expense. 


Orientation 


By  early  April,  or  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  University,  students  will 
receive  material  on  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Orientation.  The 
pnmary  purposes  of  the  Orientation  program  are  to  provide  new  students  with 
a  general  orientation  to  the  University,  and  to  coordinate  iheir  academic 
advisement  and  course  registration  Dunng  the  program  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  interact  formally  and  informally  with  faculty,  administrators, 
undergraduate  student  advisors  and  other  new  students. 

Freshman  students  may  elect  to  attend  a  one-day  or  two-day  program. 
Programs  tor  freshmen  are  offered  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August 
and  January. 

Transfer  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  a  one-day  program  offered  in 
the  months  prior  to  the  semester  of  enrollment. 

Parents  of  new  students  are  invited  to  attend  a  one-day  program 
specifically  designed  to  introduce  parents  to  the  academic,  social  and  cultural 
milieu  of  the  University  These  programs  are  ottered  during  the  months  of  June, 
July.  August,  and  January. 


Religious  Programs 


A  broad  range  of  religious  traditions  is  represented  by  the  several 
chaplains  and  religious  advisors  at  the  University  Individually  and 
cooperatively,  they  offer  many  services  including  counseling,  worship,  student 
opportunities  here  and  abroad,  personal  growth  groups,  and  opportunities  for 
service  and  involvement.  Office  locations:  University  Memorial  Chapel  and 
1148  Stamp  Union.  Telephone:  454-6532. 


Resident  Life 

On. campus  housing  is  available  in  36  undergraduate  residence  halls  which 
are  near  academic,  cultural,  social  and  recreational  resources  of  the  campus 
All-male,  ail-lemale  and  coeducational  livmg  arrangements  are  available  m  the 
halls,  which  accommodate  Irom  35  to  550  residents  Traditional  "dormitory 
style"  residence  haiis.  apartment  suites  lor  four  or  six  students,  and  kiicheniess 
suites  lor  lour  to  seven  students  are  available 

No  student  may  be  required  to  live  on  campus  Once  accommodated,  a 
student  may  remain  m  residence  hails  throughout  his  or  her  undergraduate 
career  Preference  is  given  to  smgle,  full-time  undergraduates,  although 
graduate  and  paniime  undergraduate  students  may  apply  An  application  is 
required  Most  of  the  8000  available  spaces  each  year  are  reserved  by 
returning  upperclass  students  The  number  of  entering  students  from  whom 
applications  are  received  each  year  exceeds  the  approximately  3.000  spaces 
which  remain.  Applicants  who  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the  start  of 
classes  each  fall  semester  are  placed  m  residence  halls  throughout  the 
academic  year  as  vacancies  are  identified  Soon  after  application  is  made  for 
housing  services,  each  student  is  informed  of  the  likelihood  of  securing 
accommodations  for  the  start  of  classes  and  the  advisability  ol  considering 
other  housing  alternatives 

The  Department  of  Resident  Life  is  responsible  lor  management  of  the 
residence  halls  as  well  as  for  cultural,  educational,  recreational,  and  social 
programming  activities  A  staff  of  full-time,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
employees  in  each  ol  five  residential  communities  helps  to  meet  community 
programming,  physical  environment  and  administrative  needs  These  staffs 
work  with  other  campus  and  State  agencies  to  provide  services  and  programs 
in  accordance  with  University  and  State  expectations. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Information  Services.  3118  North 
Administration  Building.  Department  ol  Resident  Life,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  Telephone  (301)  454-2711. 

Stamp  Union 

The  Adele  H  Stamp  Union  is  the  community  center  of  the  College  Park 
Campus  for  all  members  of  the  University  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and 
their  guests  The  Union  is  not  |ust  a  building;  it  is  also  an  organization  and  a 
program  The  Union  provides  for  the  sen/ices.  conveniences,  and  amenities  of 
the  University, 

The  Union  was  built  and  furnished  without  the  help  of  state  or  federal  funds 
and  is  operated  as  a  seif-supponmg  facility,  drawing  its  income  from 
revenue-producing  areas  and  student  fees. 

Building  Hours: 

Monday— Thursday 7an>-12  midnight 

Friday 7am-1am 

Saturday 8am-1am 

Sunday 12  noorv-12  midnight 

Stamp  Union  Services  and  Facilities: 

Services  include: 

Art  Gallery.  Parents  Association 

Bank  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co  of  Maryland 

Bookstore  University  Book  Center 

Bulletin  Boards 

Camping  Equipment  Rentals:  Outhaus 

Campus  Reservations 

Copy  Machines 

Cralt  Center 

Display  Showcases 

Flower  Cart 

Food  Services 

Bakery  Stop 

Banquets  and  Catering 

Butcher's  Block 

Cook's  Corner 

Dory's  (Ice  Cream) 

Farmers'  Market 

Food  Co-op 

Maryland  Deli  and  Sandwich  Factory 

Oasis 

Pizza  'n  Pasta 

Pizza  Shop 

Roy  Rogers  Family  Restaurant 

This  n  That 

Vending  Room 

W/hat's  Your  Beef  Restaurant 
Information  Center 
Lounges 

Meeting  Rooms  (Size  from  8-1000  people) 
Piano  Practice  Rooms 
Record  Coop 
Recreation  (ienter 
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Billiards  Room 

Bowling  Lanes 

Pin  Ball  and  Video  Machines 

Table  Games  Room 
STAR  (Student  Tutorial  Academic  and  Referral)  Center 
Student  Offices 
TV  Room 
Ticket  Ottice 

Campus  Concerts 

Ticket  Center 

Selected  Off-Campus  Events 
Union  Stiop  (snacks,  tobacco,  newspapers) 
US  Postal  Service  Automated  Facility 
William  L.  Hoff  IVIovie  Tfieater 

Directory: 

Information  Center 454-2801 

Administration    454-2807 

Bowling  and  Billiards 454-2804 

Dial-an-Event  454-4321 

Program  Office 454-4987 

Reservations— Campus/Cfiapel 454-4409 

Reservations— Union  454-2809 

Student  Entertainment  Enterprises 454-4546 

Ticket  Office 454-2803 

Union  l^ovie  Scliedule 454-2594 

University  Book  Center 

Tfie  University  Book  Center  provides  an  on-campus  textbook  and  supplies 
retail  operation  to  meet  tfie  educational  needs  of  tfie  campus  community  The 
Center  also  sells  cloltiing  and  otfier  soft  goods,  plus  novelties,  computers, 
convenience  foods,  and  personal  fiygiene  items. 

The  University  Book  Center  is  located  on  the  basement  level  of  the  Stamp 
Union  and  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday  from  8  30  a  m.  to  7  30  p  m , 
Friday  from  8  30  a  m  to  4  30  p  m  .  Saturday  from  10  am  to  5  pm,,  and 
Sunday  from  noon  to  5  p  m.  For  additional  information,  call  454-3222 


Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

Undergraduate  Admissions 

The  services  offered  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  are 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  both  prospective  and  enrolled 
students  For  prospective  students,  the  office  provides  general  information 
about  the  College  Park  Campus  through  brochures,  letters,  personal 
interviews,  and  campus  tours  It  also  evaluates  the  applications  of  both 
freshman  and  transfer  students  in  order  to  select  qualified  students  The  Office 
of  Reenroiiment  reviews  all  applications  for  readmission  and  reinstatement. 
Services  for  enrolled  students  include  acting  as  a  liaison  with  the  academic 
departments  for  the  evaluation  of  transfer  credits,  advanced  placement  and 
CLEP  scores,  and  providing  any  additional  general  information  requested  by 
enrolled  students  Please  refer  to  page  28  for  more  information  concerning 
undergraduate  admission. 

Office  location:  Lower  level,  North  Administration  Building  Telephone: 
454-5550 

Student  Financial  Aid 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers  a  variety  of  financial 
assistance  and  student  employment  opportunities,  primarily  based  on  the  need 
of  the  applicant  The  staff  of  the  office  is  available  for  individual  counseling  on 
matters  pertinent  to  financial  planning  for  college  expenses  by  the  students 

See  page  37  for  more  detailed  information  on  opportunities  for  financial 
assistance  Office  location.  Room  2130,  North  Administration  Building, 
Telephone  454-3046 

International  Education  Services 

International  students  and  faculty  receive  a  wide  variety  of  services 
designed  to  help  tnem  benefit  from  their  experience  in  the  United  States 
International  Education  Services  works  very  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  by  evaluating  academic  records  from  overseas 
and  processing  applications  for  English  proficiency,  visa  and  financial 
requirements  Other  services  provided  to  the  prospective  student  include 
special  advising  and  orientations,  help  with  securing  housing  information 
about  programs  of  special  international  interest,  and  assistance  with  the  forms 
that  are  required  for  compliance  with  immigration  and  other  governmental 
regulations 

Study  Abroad  Office.  American  students  and  faculty  receive  advisement 
and  inloimation  about  study,  travel  and  work  in  other  countries  Students  may 
obtam  assistance  with  transfer  credits,  reenroiiment.  pre-registration  and 
housing  for  the  semester  they  return  to  campus  The  University  of  Maryland 


offers  study  abroad  programs  in  Israel  and  London  Information  and 
advisement  are  also  available  about  programs  through  other  universities  to 
most  areas  of  the  world 

Englist)  Language  Instniction  to  Non-native  Speakers.  The  University  of 
Maryland,  through  the  Maryland  English  Institute,  offers  two  programs  ol 
English  language  instruction  lor  those  who  are  not  native  speakers  of  English, 
For  those  students  who  are  admissable  but  require  part-time  English 
instruction,  the  Maryland  English  Institute  offers  semi-intensive  (pan-time) 
instruction  Semi-intensive  study  would  also  require  the  student  to  enroll  in  a 
half-time  academic  program  Applicants  who  need  more  instruction  take  an 
intensive  (lull-time)  program  before  beginning  an  academic  program  These 
programs  are  offered  on  a  semester  basis  and  are  also  available  dunng  the 
Summer  During  the  summer  only,  semi-intensive  instruction  is  also  available  to 
students  not  admitted  to  the  College  Park  Campus  For  information  regarding 
admission  to  the  intensive  Maryland  English  Institute,  contact  the  International 
Education  Services  Office, 

The  Office  of  International  Education  Services  is  located  in  Room  2115. 
North  Administration  Building  Telephone:  454-3043. 

Minority  Student  Education 

The  Office  pf  Minority  Student  Education  (OMSE)  was  officially  created  oo 
July  1.  1972,  as  a  result  ol  proposals  and  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Chancellor  from  the  Campus  Black  Community  and  the  Study  Commission  oo 
Student  Life  The  office  exists  to  enhance  the  personal  and  social  development 
and  the  academic  success  of  minority  students  The  office  mission  is  to  work 
together  with  other  resources  on  campus  to  provide  support  services  for 
minority  students  throughout  their  college  career  at  The  University  of  Maryland, 

Throughout  the  year  OMSE  implements  several  key  programs  that  have  as 
their  obiective  enhancing  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  graduation  of  minority 
students  at  The  University  of  Maryland,  Some  of  the  programs,  which 
constitute  a  supplemental  support  system,  are  the  Personai/Sociai/Acaoemic 
(PSA)  Program.  Tutorial  Program,  Job  Fair,  and  Minority  Pre-Professional 
Academic  Societies  Program, 

The  PSA  Program  is  designed  to  utilize  a  team  approach  to  prepare 
minority  students  for  their  academic  and  social  experience  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park,  OMSE.  in  coniunction  with  the  various  divisions  and 
campus  units,  develops  support  teams  with  each  consisting  of  a  facuity'siafi 
member,  a  peer  advisor  and  approximately  fifteen  students  who  meet  twice  a 
month  These  meetings  consist  of  an  orientation,  rap  sessions,  workshops. 
and  presentations  by  resources  personnel,  all  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  sense  of 
community  and  support  for  minority  students. 

The  OMSE  Tutorial  and  Advisement  Programs  are  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  minority  students  on  a  walk-in  or  appointment  basis 

The  Job  Fair,  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  OMSE  in  coniunction  with  the 
Career  Development  Center,  brings  representatives  from  local  and  national 
companies  to  interview  students  tor  permanent  positions,  summer  positions, 
and'or  internships  Workshops  in  resume  writing  and  interviewing  techniques 
are  also  available  for  students  pnor  to  the  Job  Fair 

The  Minority  Pre-Proiessionai  Academic  Societies  Program  provides 
administrative,  planning,  organizational,  and  some  financial  support  to  eghi 
preprofessionai  academic  societies  Their  activities  range  from  high  scfxx}l 
visits,  to  workshops,  to  guest  speakers  m  the  respective  disciplines 

Another  component  of  the  Office  ol  Minority  Student  Education  is  the 
Nyumburu  Community  Center.  The  Nyumburu  (Swahili  word  meaning  "freedom 
house")  Center  functions  throughout  the  year  to  present  a  wide  range  of 
cultural  events  through  a  variety  of  art  forms  and  the  humanities  Programs  and 
activities  presented  by  Nyumbu'u  include  symposia  and  workshops  conducted 
by  visiting  artists  and  scholars  in  the  areas  of  creative  writing  and  literature, 
art.  music,  drama,  and  dance  In  addition  to  these  activities  Nyumburu  Center 
sen/es  as  the  sponsor  ol  several  student  clubs  and  activities 

The  OMSE  Office  Complex  contains  a  study-iounge  which  offers  a  relaxed, 
social  atmosphere  for  students  OMSE  is  located  m  Room  IIOI,  Hornbake 
Library  Telephone  454-4901  For  information  about  Nyumburu  contact 
Nyumburu  Community  Center,  South  Campus  Dmmg  Hall,  The  University  ot 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Telephone  454-5774. 

Records  and  Registrations 

This  oHice  provides  services  to  students  and  academic  departments 
related  to  the  processes  of  registration,  scheduling,  withdrawal,  and 
graduation  The  office  also  maintains  the  students  academic  records  and 
issues  transcripts  Telephone  454-5559  Siati  members  are  available  to 
students  for  consultation  Location  Registration  counter,  1st  floor.  North 
Administration  Buiidmg 

Office  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate 

Studies 

General.  The  OHice  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  has  overall 

responsibility  for  undergraduate  advisement  on  the  departmental,  college  and 
divisional  levels  The  office  maintains  the  Undergraduate  Aovisement  Center 
with  a  staff  of  advisors  for  students  wtx5  have  not  yet  decided  upon  a  major 
Advisors  are  likewise  available  for  students  interested  m  p'epro'esS'Onal 
preparation  lor  medicine,  dentistry  and  law  Transfer  or  handicapped  students 
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with  special  academic  problems  may  also  be  advised  through  the  otiice 

This  oKice  supervises  a  number  ol  special  academic  programs,  including 
the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Degree  Program  the  General  Honors  Program 
and  the  Individual  Studies  Program  The  ollice  interprets  and  entorces 
academic  requirements  and  regulations  (or  undergraduates  and  administers 
Ihe  program  ol  Credit  by  Exammaiion 

Acaaemic  service  components  ol  this  office  Include  the  Career 
Development  Center,  and  the  Office  of  Expenental  Learning  Programs 
(Cooperative  Education,  internships,  volunteer  programs  (PACE)) 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  tor  Undergraduate  Studies  is  located  in  Room  1115 
of  the  Hornbake  Library. 

Degree  Programs.  Two  undergraduate  majors  are  directly  administered  by  the 
Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  General  Studies  and  InOividuai 
Studies  Both  are  designed  to  provide  an  alternative  academic  structure  for 
students  whose  educational  interests,  process,  o'  goals  do  not  readily  coincide 
with  the  requirements  of  an  existing  departmental  maior  Both  programs  are 
particularly  appropriate  lor  transfer  students,  older  students,  and  others  whose 
past  credits  and'or  current  interests  span  several  fields  of  study 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  program  permits  students  to  obtain 
an  education  m  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  Course  selection  is  flexible,  but 
there  are  limitations  on  the  number  of  credits  allowed  from  any  one  department 
and  division 

The  Individual  Studies  Program  (ISVP)  is  for  students  with  a  clearly 
defined,  wen-focused  area  of  interest  which  crosses  departmental  lines  The 
proposed  maior  must  be  outlined  in  detail  and  accepted  by  a  faculty  review 
committee 

More  information  on  both  programs  can  be  found  under  "Campus-wide 
Programs"  in  this  catalog  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies,  1115  Hornbake  Library,  454-2530/31, 

Career  Development  Center 

General  The  Career  Development  Center  (CDC)  supoons  and  assists 
students  from  all  departments  m  early  and  systematic  consideraiion  of  career 
Questions  and  concerns  Wtiat  are  my  interests,  skills  and  values?  What  career 
areas  are  consistent  with  these  characteristics?  How  do  I  select  a  career 
objective?  Once  decided,  what  are  etiective  strategies  in  securing  a  job  or 
graduate  school  position?  Ca'eer  Development  Center  programs  and  services 
are  designed  to  be  used  most  effectively  by  students  beginning  in  the 
freshman  year  and  continuing  through  the  college  years  Students  who  begin 
to  plan  their  education  and  career  early  in  their  college  experience  will  be  in 
the  best  position  to  place  themselves  in  a  meaningful  and  rewarding  position 
upon  leaving  The  University  of  Maryland  The  Career  Development  Center  is 
located  in  Rooms  3112,  3120  and  3121  of  the  Hornbake  Library,  South  Wing, 
Phone  454-2813/14 

Career  Development  Center  Programs 

Course:  EDCP  108D — Career  Planning  and  Decision  Making.  This  course 
emphasizes  the  learning  of  the  lifelong  process  of  career  planning. 
Assignments  are  chosen  to  facilitate  self  and  career  exploration,  to  teach 
effective  decision-makmg  applicable  to  college  majors,  career  and  future  life 
and  to  develop  job  seeking  skills. 

Placement  Manual  and  Handouts.  The  Placement  Manual  provides  detailed, 
comprehensive  information  regarding  the  services  offered  by  the  Career 
Development  Center  Career  planning.  |ob  seeking  strategies  including  resume 
writing  and  interviewing  techniques  are  discussed  and  employers  taking  part  in 
the  On-Campus  Recruiting  Program  are  listed  There  are  also  numerous 
handouts,  available  to  all  students,  covenng  a  wide  variety  of  career  planning 
topics. 

Credentials  Service.  Credentials  are  a  student's  permanent  professional  record 
including  letters  ol  recommendation  and  course  and  resume  information.  All 
underg'aduate  and  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  develop  a  file  prior  to 
g-aduaiion  to  assist  their  |0b  or  graduate  school  application  process.  All  senior 
education  majors  are  required  to  file  credentials. 

On-Campus  Recruiting  Program  (OC.RP.)  Each  year  500-600  employers 
come  to  campus  to  interview  interested  students  who  are  within  two  semesters 
of  graduation  They  primarily  represent  career  fields  in  business,  accounting, 
computer  science,  engmeenng.  and  saies/markeimg  Graduating  students 
seeking  placement  in  other  career  fields  should  meet  with  a  career  counselor 
prior  to  or  as  early  as  possible  in  their  final  two  semesters  to  map  out  an 
effective  job  search  strategy. 

Career  Library.  The  Career  Library  is  a  fundamental  resource  for  career 
exploration,  decision-making,  graduate  school  planning  and  jOb  seeking  It 
contains  comprehensive  reference  material  on  ail  aspects  of  work,  education, 
and  career  exploration,  as  well  as  listings  of  |0b  vacancies,  employer  and 
graduate  school  information,  job  seeking  guides  and  videotapes  of  career 
workshops. 


Career  Counselors  Career  counselors  wiii  assist  students  m  identifying  career 
I.-  1 ,  ,.ind  educational  programs  suited  to  their  interests  and  skills,  and  m 
ai'.i'ung  the  skills  needed  for  their  job  search  or  career  change 
Couiibeiors  are  available  with  or  without  an  appointment. 


Group  Programs  and  Campus-wide  Events.  Group  programs  on  a  wide  vanety 
of  career  development  topics  run  continuously  throughout  each  semester  Job 
Seeking  Skills.  The  Summer  Job  Search.  Orientation  to  O  C  R  P  and  Interview 
Preparation  are  examples  Campus-wide  programs  including  career  panels. 
Employers  Forum  and  Graduate/Professional  School  Day  and  Job  Fair  bring 
students  and  representatives  together  tor  information  exchange  and  contact 

Office  of  Experiential  Learning  Programs 

The  Office  of  Experiential  Learning  Programs  (ELP)  provides  a  number  ol 
learning  opportunities  which  involve  students  m  the  work  of  the  community  and 
the  campus  These  programs  encourage  students  to  test  classroom  learning  m 
work  situations,  explore  career  possibilities  by  direct  participation,  and 
enhance  their  personal  development  through  work  and  volunteer  experiences 
The  programs  mciude  the  following: 

Cooperative  Education  Program  In  LItieral  Arts  and  Business.  This 
progiam  allows  students  to  alternate  semesters  of  on-campus  study  with 
semesters  of  fuii-time  paid  work  experience  in  business  or  government  To  be 
eligible,  a  student  must  have  completed  36  semester  hours  ol  undergraduate 
work  with  at  least  a  2  0  grade  pomi  average  While  positions  are  competitive, 
and  while  opportunities  are  greatest  in  technical  lields.  placements  are  often 
available  in  areas  ol  traditional  liberal  arts  majors. 

Internships  and  Field  Experience.  There  are  several  ways  for  students  to 
earn  academic  credit,  usually  3-6  hours,  through  a  work  experience  Two 
internship  courses,  386  (Field  Experience)  and  387  (Analysis  ol  Field 
Experience),  are  used  across  the  campus  These  courses  allow  students  to 
develop  individualized  work  and  learning  plans  with  a  sponsoring  faculty 
member  After  departmental  approval,  students  must  register  for  these  courses 
concurrently  Students  may  take  the  386387  sequence  only  once  in  any 
department  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  and  may  only  take  this  sequence 
once  in  any  given  semester  In  addition,  the  student  must  prepare  and  submit 
a  learning  proposal  to  Experiential  Learning  Programs  by  the  fourth  week  ol 
classes  the  semester  of  the  internship  The  maximum  number  ol  386/387 
credits  applicable  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  24. 

In  addition,  many  academic  departments  offer  their  own  internship 
programs  ELP  will  help  students  match  their  interests  with  existing  courses 
and  nearly  2,000  local  placements. 

Volunteer  Service.  The  ELP  Office  maintains  a  listing  of  nearly  1 ,000  agencies 
and  organizations  which  have  expressed  an  interest  in  having  interns  or 
volunteers  from  The  University  of  Maryland  People  Active  in  Community  Effort 
(PACE)  is  a  student-organized  program  which  provides  educationally  valuable 
volunteer  service  opportunities. 

Information  about  all  these  programs  may  be  obtained  through  the  Office 
ol  Experiential  Learning  Programs,  01 19  Hornbake  Library.  454-4767. 

Undergraduate  Advising  Center 

Many  University  students  choose  to  be  "undecided"  about  choice  of  major. 
Some  want  more  information  about  job  opportunities  before  choosing:  some 
may  be  considering  several  possible  majors,  some  are  trying  out  a  variety  ol 
courses,  some  really  don't  know  what  to  choose 

Whatever  their  reason  for  wanting  to  be  "undecided",  these  students  have 
an  administrative  home  in  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center  From  the 
centers  staff  of  advisors  they  can  obtain  much  of  the  assistance  they'll  need 
for  career  decision-making,  academic  planning,  scheduling,  course  selection, 
and  a  variety  of  other  sen/ices. 

Preprofessional  Advising:  offering   preprolessional   advising   (or  Pre-Law 

students  For  further  information  on  preprofessional  advising  for  Pre-Medical. 
Pre-Dentai  and  Pre-Aliied  Health  students,  consult  the  Campus-wide  Programs 
section  ol  this  catalog. 

Trouble  Shooting:  trouble  shooting  for  individual  students  who  are  having 

ditt'Cjlty  with  administrative  procedural  problems,  such  as  transfer-credit 
evaluation,  schedule  revisions,  changing  Divisions/Colleges'Depariments. 
errors  in  office  records,  etc. 

Policy  Interpretation:  keeping  advisors  inlormed  about  new  academic  policies 
and  helping  to  interpret  existing  policies  and  practices.  This  service  is 
available  to  individual  students  when  they  come  to  see  us. 

Information,  maintaining  a  central  file  of  information  about  academic  programs 
and  requirements  on  the  College  Park  Campus. 

Coordinated  Problem-Solving:  coordinating  the  campus-wide  system  of 
aovising.  including  helping  individual  students  with  specific  advising  problems. 
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the     campus  wide     progtam     of         Honors  Programs 


Credit-By-Exam:        admimslenng 
credit  by  exairiinalion 

General  Assistance—  giving  assistance  to  a  lot  of  students  with  different 
kinds  of  problems  and  concerns  Undergraduate  Advising  Center,  Room 
1117,  Hornbake  Library.  Phone  454-2733  or  454-3040.  Health  Professions 
Advising  Office  (PreDent/Pre-Med,  Allied  Health  Programs),  454-2540: 
Credii-by-Exam/CLEP/Advanced  Placement.  454-2731. 

General  Academic  Advising 

Academic  advismg  is  available  to  all  students  al  College  Park  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  make  arrangements  for  advising  with  the 
appropriate  person 

Advising  IS  an  essential  part  of  an  undergraduate's  educational 
experiences  at  The  University  of  Maryland  From  orientation  to  graduation,  it 
can  provide  the  kind  of  concerned  assistance  that  helps  students  interpret, 
often  enrich,  their  perceptions  of  "being  in  college "  With  its  emphasis  on 
decision-making  planning,  constructive  action,  effective  advising  highlights  the 
connections  between  coursework  and  career,  between  learning  and  doing, 
between  accepting  advice  and  accepting  responsibility. 

Advantages  for  Students.  As  an  active  and  regular  participant  in  existing 
advising  programs,  any  student  can  reasonably  expect — 

(1)  to  better  understand  his'her  purposes  for  attending  the  University; 

(2)  to  develop  insights  about  personal  behavior  which  promotes  improved 
adiustmeni  to  the  campus  setting. 

(3)  to  increase  his/her  awareness  of  academic  programs  and  course  offerings 
at  College  Park, 

(4)  to    more   freauently   explore   opportunities   outside   the   classroom   for 
intellectual  and  cultural  development: 

(5)  to  acquire  some  decision-makmg  skills  that  can  accelerate  academic— and 
career-planning. 

(6)  to  more  realistically  evaluate  his/her  academic  progress  and  its  relationship 
to  successful  planning. 

Required  Advising.  For  most  students,  advising  is  not  required  This  allows 
individual  students  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  personal  circumstances  and 
needs,  whether  or  not  to  see  an  advisor.  Certain  categories  of  students, 
however,  must  obtain  advising  assistance. 

Students  in  their  first  semester  registration  at  College  Park.  Students  who  are  in 
their  first  semester  of  registration  at  College  Park  are  urged  to  meet  with  an 
advisor  pnor  to  scheduling  their  courses. 

Students  Receiving  an  Academic  Warning  Students  who  receive  an  "Academic 
Warning"  at  the  end  of  any  semester  will  be  u'ged.  in  writing,  to  meet  with  an 
advisor  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  Students  who  do  not  meet 
with  an  advisor  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  or  add  courses  or  to  register  for  the 
following  semester. 

Students  Dismissed  from  the  University.  Each  student  dismissed  from  the 
University  for  academic  reasons  must,  as  a  condition  of  reinstatement,  meet 
with  an  academic  advisor  According  to  the  student  s  individual  needs,  this 
meeting  may  occur  before  or  after  reinstatement  is  granted,  in  no  case, 
however,  may  a  reinstated  student  complete  registration  until  the  fact  of  this 
meeting  has  been  acknowledged/recorded  by  the  advisor. 

Students  Who  Withdraw.  Given  circumstances  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Office  of  Reenrollmenl.  certain  students  applying  for  reinstatement  following 
withdrawal  may  be  required  to  meet  with  an  advisor  as  a  condition  of  their 
reinstatement  When  this  occurs,  the  fact  of  the  meeting  must  be 
acknowledged/recorded  by  an  advisor  before  registration  can  be  completed. 
The  intent  is  to  require  advismg  of  those  students  who  have  a  record  of 
consecutive  withdrawals,  withdrawal  dunng  a  semester  following  probation, 
and  various  other  reasons  for  similar  concern. 

Students  Nearing  Senior  Status.  After  a  student  has  earned  between  seventy 
and  eighty  credits  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  that  same  student  shall  be 
urged  in  writing  to  meet  with  an  advisor  This  meeting  is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  student's  progress  toward  the  degree  and,  at  a 
minimum,  requires  the  advisor  to  detail,  m  writing,  all  coursework  yet  to  be 
completed  m  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements 

Each  division,  college,  and  department  will  have  available  one  or  more 
advisors  to  meet  with  these  students  at  the  appropriate  times. 

Finding  an  Advisor.  Undergraduate  students  at  the  College  Park  Campus  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  many  advisement  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
them  At  all  academic  levels — divisional,  college,  and  departmental— at  least 
one  person  had  been  designated  to  coordinate  advismg  A  list  of  these 
persons,  providing  name,  room  number,  and  telephone  extension  is  published 
each  semester  m  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Students  who  are  unable  to  locale 
an  advisor  or  who  have  questions  about  campus  advismg  programs  should 
visit  or  call  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  Room  1117.  Hornbake  Library, 
454-2733  or  454-3040. 


A  number  of  special  opoonuniiies  are  available  to  energetic,  academically 
talented  students  through  the  establishment  of  Honors  Programs  The  General 
Honors  Program  is  available  to  qualified  students  throughout  the  campus  In 
addition  there  are  Department  Honors  Programs  in  approximately  30  academic 
departments  and  colleges 

General  Honors  is  intended  to  allow  the  students  to  pursue  their  general 
education  at  a  challenging,  demanding  level  Students  can  engage,  with  others 
of  similar  ability  and  varied  interests,  in  a  prrgram  whose  emphasis  is  on 
interdisciplinary  and  educationally  broadening  activity  These  studies 
complement  the  students'  specialized  work  in  whatever  field  Departmental 
Honors  Programs  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  more  deeply  their 
studies  in  their  chosen  fields  of  concentration 

Both  programs  offer  challenging  academic  experiences  characterized  by 
small  classes,  active  student  participation,  and  an  Honors  faculty  that 
encourages  dialogue  Individually  guided  research,  field  experience  and 
independent  study  are  important  aspects  of  Honors  work 

Many  students  enter  the  General  Honors  Program  as  freshmen  They  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  school  records,  standardized  test  scores. 
personal  achievements,  and  other  evidences  of  ability  and  motivation. 
Undergraduates  already  on  campus,  maionng  m  any  department,  college,  or 
division,  and  transfer  students,  are  also  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission. 
Departmental  Honors  Programs  usually  begin  in  the  junior  year,  though  some 
start  earlier. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  Honors  curriculum  graduate  with  a 
citation  in  General  or  Departmental  Honors,  or  both.  For  information  atxiut 
Departmental  Programs,  students  should  contact  the  department,  lor 
information  about  the  General  Honors  Program  write  to  Or  John  Howarth, 
Director.  Honors  Program,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742, 


l-ionor  Societies. 


Students  who  excel  in  scholarship  and  leadership  may  be  invited  to  join 
the  appropriate  honor  society  For  information,  contact  the  Administrative  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Studies  or  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Center.  Honor 
societies  at  the  College  Park  Campus  include  the  following; 

Alpha  Epsilon  (Agricultural  Engmeenng) 

•Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (Sociology) 

•Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Scholarship — Freshman) 

Alpha  Zela  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting  Major  in  Business  and  Management) 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business  and  Management) 

Delta  Nu  Alpha  (Transportation) 

Delta  Phi  Alpha  (National  German  Honors  Society^ 

Eta  Beta  Rho  (Hebrew) 

•Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  Engineering) 

Gamma  Thela  Upsiion  (Geography) 

lota  Lambda  Sigma  (Industnai  Education) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  (Journalism) 

•Mortar  Board  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

Omega  Chi  Epsilon  (Chemical  Engineering) 

Omega  Rho  (Business  and  Management) 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Economics) 

•Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Scholarship  and  Leadership) 

Omicron  Nu  (Home  Economics) 

Phi  Alpha  Epsilon  (Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health) 

•Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 

•Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Scholarship — Freshman) 

•Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Senior  and  Graduate  Scholarship) 

•Phi  Sigma  (Biology) 

•Phi  S'oma  lota  (French  and  Italian) 

Pi  Alpha  Xi  (Floriculture) 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics) 

Pi  Pi  (Slavic  Languages) 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 

•Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 

Salamander  (Fire  Protection  Engineering) 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Society  of  Professional  Journalists) 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish) 

S  gma  Gamma  Tau  (Aerospace  Engineering) 

Sigma  Phi  Alpha  (Dental  Hygiene) 

•Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 


Members  of  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies 
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Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

O'QAiiizecl  in  1776.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
respected  honoraty  society  in  the  United  States  Only  twelve  percent  of 
Amefican  colleges  and  universities  have  been  granted  chapters  and  thus  can 
elect  their  graduates  to  membership 

Invitation  to  membership  is  based  on  outstanding  scholastic  achievement 
in  studies  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  Student  members  are  chosen 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence,  neither  extracurricular 
leadership  nor  service  to  the  community  is  considered 

New  members  are  nominated  by  a  committee  of  six  faculty  members  who 
represent  in  equal  number  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  Final  election  to  membership  is  by  vole  of  the  resident  members 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Gamma  Chapter  (that  is.  faculty  members  who 
are  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa)  No  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  graduates  may  be  elected  each  year 

Requirements  for  consideration  include  the  following; 

1  Residence.  At  least  half  the  credit  hours  required  for  graduation  must  be 
taken  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

2  Liberal  Courses.  Three-fourths  of  the  hours  required  for  graduation  (i  e  .  90 
hours)  must  be  in  liberal  arts  or  liberal  sciences  Liberal  courses  means 
courses  that  are  theoretical  and  academic,  not  professional  or  applied 

3  Required  Courses.  One  semester  of  mathematics  and  two  semesters  of  a 
foreign  language  are  required  unless  equivalent  know'edge  is  shown 
through  examination, 

4.  Grade  Point  Average.  The  student  must  have  attained  a  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  3  5  in  all  the  liberal  courses  taken, 

5,  Distribution  of  Courses.  The  credit  hours  presented  for  graduation  must  be 
more  evenly  distributed  among  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  humanities  than  the  University  requires  for  graduation  under  the 
University  Studies  Program  Minimal  qualifications  in  more  than  one  area 
may  preclude  election  Students  with  strong  courses,  broad  distribution. 
and  moderately  high  grade  point  averages  are  preferred  to  those  with  a 
very  high  grade  point  average  in  a  narrow  range  of  courses. 


At  least  one  laboratory  course  in  the  natural  sciences  is  desirable  Harder 
courses  will  count  more  than  easy  ones  in  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  some  traditional  courses  which  require  reading  books  and 
writing  papers  are  expected  Internships  may  be  counted  as  professional, 
rather  than  liberal,  courses 
6  Junior  Election.  A  very  small  number  of  students  are  elected  at  the  end  of 
their  lumor  year  instead  of  the  semester  in  which  they  are  graduated  They 
must  have  at  least  a  3  75  grade  point  average,  and  fulfill  the  same 
distribution  requirements  as  seniors 

Meeting  the  above  requirements  does  not  guarantee  election  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  the  quality,  depth  and 
breadth  ot  the  student's  record  Is  the  deciding  factor  in  every  case. 

Students  who  are  in  doubt  about  equivalency  examinations  in  math  and 
foreign  language  or  about  what  courses  are  counted  as  liberal  should  visit  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Office,  Room  21 10.  South  Administration  Building,  or 
telephone  454-4981 

Commencement  Honors 

Honors  for  excellence  in  scholarship  are  determined  by  the  highest  2 
percent  (Summa  cum  Laude).  the  next  3  percent  (Magna  cum  Laude),  and  the 
following  5  percent  (cum  Laude)  of  the  students  of  the  preceding  three 
commencements  of  each  degree-granting  unit.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
recognition,  a  total  of  at  least  60  semester  credits  earned  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  is  required  Of  these  60  credits,  at  least  30  credits  must  have  been 
earned  at  the  College  Park  Campus  The  computation  ol  the  cumulative  grade 
point  average  does  not  include  grades  for  courses  taken  during  the  last 
semester  of  registration  before  graduation,  although  the  hours  earned  for  that 
semester  will  apply  toward  the  60-hour  requirement.  No  student  with  a  grade 
point  average  less  than  3  000  will  be  considered. 
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Admissions,  Fees, 
and  Acadennic 
Requirennents 


Admission  Requirements  for 
Undergraduates 

Fall  1986  and  Spring  1987 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  publidy-supporled  land  grant  institution 
dedicated  primarily  to  the  educational  needs  of  Maryland  residents.  Within  its 
responsibilities  as  a  State  facility,  the  University  attracts  a  cosmopolitan  student 
body  and  each  year  offers  admission  to  a  number  of  promising  men  and 
women  from  other  slates  and  jurisdictions  Currently.  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  2  territories,  and  100  foreign  countries  are  represented  in  the 
undergraduate  population  Admissions  policies  for  the  upcoming  semesters 
are  determined  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Freshman  Admissions  Criteria:  Maryland  Residents 

Admission  to  the  College  Park  Campus  is  competitive.  The  admissions 
decision  is  based  primarily  on  grades  earned  in  academic  subjects  beginning 
with  the  ninth  grade.  SAT  composite  scores  on  any  single  administration,  and 
completion  of  specific  high  school  courses. 

All  freshmen  are  expected  to  have  completed  a  rigorous  high  school 
curriculum  Applicants  meeting  preferred  admissions  standards,  which 
generally  require  a  minimum  of  a  3  0  academic  grade  point  average  and  a 
SAT  composite  score  of  at  least  1.000.  are  encouraged  to  apply  and  are 
guaranteed  admission.  All  other  freshmen  are  urged  to  apply  as  early  as 
possible  to  ensure  full  consideration  for  admission  and  other  services. 

Individual  Admissions 

Maryland  residents  who  do  not  meet  the  established  criteria  may  be 
considered  via  the  Individual  Admission  Program  The  evaluation  will  take  into 
account  personal  histories  and  extracurricular  accomplishments  Application 
forms  for  this  program  will  be  sent  to  all  appropriate  individuals.  Personal 
recommendations  from  high  school  personnel  and  responsible  members  of  the 
community  will  also  be  reviewed.  Individual  admissions  shall  be  limited  to  15 
percent  of  the  new  freshman  class  University-wide  Each  campus  of  the 
University  will  develop  the  criteria  by  which  individual  admissions  will  be 
administered  For  information  pertaining  to  this  category,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Use  of  Mid-Year  Grades 

The  University  will  reserve  a  decision  on  the  applications  of  Maryland 
residents  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  outlined  above  until  mid-year  grades  are 
available  for  the  senior  year  in  high  school  The  College  Park  Campus  is 
unable  to  utilize  the  final  high  school  marks  in  rendering  decisions  for 
applicants  who  are  applying  for  admission  directly  from  high  school 

If  mid-year  grades  for  the  senior  year  in  high  school  are  available  when  an 
application  is  initially  considered  by  the  College  Park  admissions  staff,  they  will 
be  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  admission. 

Subjects  Used  for  Computation  of  the  High  School 
Academic  Grade  Point  Average 

Because  of  variations  in  course  titles  in  the  secondary  school  systems,  this 
listing  is  not  inclusive  It  does,  however,  provide  examples  of  the  types  of 
courses  the  College  Park  Campus  utilizes  in  computing  the  high  school 
academic  grade  point  average.  , 

English.  Composition,  Communications.  Creative  Writing,  Conversational 
Language.  Debate.  Expressive  Writing.  Journalism,  Language  Arts,  Literature, 
Public  Speaking,  Speech,  World  Literature. 

Foreign  Languages.  French,  German,  Greek.  IHebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian, 

Spanish.  Other 

Mathematics.  Advanced  Topics.  Algebra  I.  Algebra  11.  Analysis  (or  Elementary 
Analysis).  Analytic  Geometry.  Calculus.  Computer  Math.  Functions.  Geometry. 
Mathematics  II.  Mathematics  III,  Mathematics  IV.  Matrices  Probabilities.  Modem 
Geometry.  Probability  and  Statistics.  EAM  (Rev  Acad  Math),  SMSG.. 
Modern  Math,  Trigonometry. 


Science.  Advanced  Bio'ogy.  Advanced  Chemistry.  Bioiogy.  Chemistry.  Earth 
Science.  General  Science,  Genetics,  Geology,  Laboratory  Science,  Physical 
Science,  Physics.  Space  Science,  Zoology 

Social  Studies.  Afro-American  Studies,  American  History,  Ancient  History. 

Anthropology.  Child  Development.  Civics-Citizenship,  Contemporary  Issues 
(CIS S ).  Cultural  Areas.  Cultural  Heritage,  Economics.  Economic  Citizenship, 
Ethics  (if  considered  to  be  Religion,  not  counted).  European  History.  European 
History  and  Survey.  Family  Living.  Far  East.  Pan  American.  Geography, 
Government.  Humanities.  International  Affairs.  Medieval  History.  Modem 
History.  Modern  Problems.  National  Government,  Philosophy.  Political  Science, 
Problems  of  Democracy.  Problems  of  20th  Century,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
State  History,  US.  History,  World  Civilization,  World  Cultures 


Special  Admission  Options 


To  serve  students  who  are  not  typical  freshmen,  the  College  Park  Campus 
has  developed  a  variety  of  non-traditional  admissions  options: 

Admission  Options  for  High  Achieving  High  School  Students 

1.  Concurrent  Enrollment.  High  school  seniors  who  have  earned  a  minimum 
3  50  (B-t-)  average  in  academic  subiects  during  grades  ten  and  eleven 
may  enroll  on  the  College  Park  Campus  for  two  courses  or  seven  credits 
each  semester.  They  must  file  a  "concurrent  admissions"  application  and 
transcripts.  The  permission  of  the  high  school  is  required  and  students 
must  live  within  commuting  distance.  Fees  are  assessed  on  a  per-credit 
hour  basis. 

2  Summer  Enrollment.  High  school  students  with  minimum  3  00  (B)  averages 
may  enroll  lor  courses  during  the  summer  preceding  their  |unior  or  senior 
year  They  must  file  a  regular  application  and  transcripts.  Fees  are 
assessed  on  a  per-credit  hour  basis 

3.  Early  Admission.  Although  The  University  of  Maryland  generally  requires 
applicants  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their  first  registration,  the 
College  Park  Campus  will  admit  well-qualified  students  without  this 
document  provided: 

a  they  have  a  minimum  B  (3  0)  average  in  academic  subiects. 

b  the  student  is  within  four  semester  courses  (two  credits)  of  high  school 
graduation. 

c.  the  student  has  the  commitment  of  the  high  school  and  tfie 
superintendent  of  schools,  when  appropriate,  to  award  a  high  school 
diploma  after  successfully  completing  the  freshman  year 

4.  Gifted  Student  Admission.Jhe  University  admits  a  limited  number  of  gifted 
students  who  have  completed  at  least  the  seventh  grade,  have  an  SAT 
combined  score  of  1200.  and  have  a  superior  academic  record  Students 
must  have  an  initial  admissions  conference  with  a  member  ol  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  staff  The  Admissions  staff  may.  if  it  is  deemed 
helpful  to  the  admissions  decision,  make  referrals  for  further  assessment  to 
campus  counseling  services. 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination 

Maryland  residents  who  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  who  have  not 
received  a  high  school  diploma  may  be  considered  for  admission,  provided 
they  have  earned  the  high  school  General  Education  Equivalency  (GEO) 
certificate  In  order  to  be  admitted,  the  applicant  must  present  an  average 
score  ol  50  with  no  score  below  40  on  any  of  the  five  parts  of  the  test. 
Alternately,  a  minimum  score  of  45  on  each  of  the  five  pans  of  ihe  test  is  also 
acceptable 

Non-Accredited  Maryland  High  Schools 

There  are  specific  SAT  and  GPA  requirements  tor  applicants  from 
non-accredited  Maryland  high  schools 

All  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  from  noo-accredited  high 
schools  will  be  enrolled  with  a  "conditional  status"  Conditional  status  will  be 
rerrioved.  providing  the  student  completes  24  credits  and  maintains  at  least  a 
2  0  cumulative  grade  point  average  For  more  information,  contact  an 
admissions  counselor 
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Freshman  Admission  Requirements: 
Out-of-state  Freshman 

The  University  is  commiiied  to  developing  a  cosmopolitan  student  body. 
The'etore.  applications  trom  lunsdiciions  oitie'  than  Maryland  are  welcome. 
Generally,  a  successful  out-ot-state  applicant  must  have  higher  than  average 
SAT  scores  and  high  school  grades. 

Other  Requirements  for  All  Freshman  Applicants 

In  general  the  College  Park  Campus  requires  freshman  applicants  to  earn 
a  high  school  diploma  prior  to  their  first  registration  at  the  University 
Applicants  should  see  that  their  final  high  school  transcripts  are  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  prior  to  enrolling  All  admissions  are 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  completion  ol  current  work. 

The  SAT  examination  is  required  of  all  freshman  applicants  Test  results 
must  be  submitted  directly  to  the  College  Park  Campus  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  The  applicant  is  strongly  urged  to  include  his/her  social 
security  number  when  registering  for  the  SAT.  This  will  expedite  processing  of 
the  application  for  admission  by  the  College  Park  Campus  The  reporting 
code  tor  the  College  Park  Campus  is  5814  The  University  strongly 
recommends  that  the  SAT  be  taken  as  early  as  possible.  The  January  test  is 
generally  the  latest  acceptable  examination  tor  fall  applicants  Further 
jnlormation  on  the  SAT  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  guidance  offices  or 
directly  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540. 

Designated  Preparation  for  Admission 

Students  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete  specified  high  school 
courses  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  University  Beginning  with  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1984,  and  thereafter,  a  program  of  required  high  school 
academic  coursework  will  be  phased  in.  This  will  be  a  condition  for  both 
Preferred  and  Regular  -Admission.  Each  undergraduate  campus  of  the 
University  may  choose  to  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  outlined  below: 

Fall  1986 

English — 4  years 

Social  Science/History— 3  years 

Science — 2  years,  one  of  which  must  be  laboratory  based 

Mathematics— 2  years,  equivalent  at  least  to  Algebra  I  and  Plane  Geometry 

Fall  1987 

English — 4  years 

Social  Science/History— 3  years 

Science— 2  years,  both  courses  will  be  laboratory  based 

Mathematics — 2  years,  equivalent  at  least  to  Algebra  I  and  Plane  Geometry 

Fall  1988 

English — 4  years 

Social  Science/History — 3  years 

Science — 2  years,  both  courses  will  be  laboratory  based 

Mathematics— 3  years,  at  least  equivalent  to  Algebra  I,  II  and  Plane 

Geometry 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take  at  least  2  years  of  a  foreign 
language  and  a  fourth  year  of  mathematics.  Please  contact  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  for  further  information. 

Proficiency  Examination  Programs 

Whether  you  are  a  new  student,  a  continuing  or  returning  student,  the 
College  Park  Campus  offers  several  opportunities  to  earn  college  credit 
through  satisfactory  achievement  m  a  variety  of  examinations.  Proficiency 
examinations  are  considered  as  resident  credits. 

Currently,  undergraduate  students  may  earn  credit  through  various 
proficiency  examination  programs  up  to  a  total  of  one-half  of  the  credits 
required  for  their  degree.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  divisional  officer,  dean  and  advisor  with  regard  to  applicability  of 
any  credit  earned  by  examination  to  a  specific  degree  program  and  to 
determine  courses  which  should  not  be  elected  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  A 
student  will  not  receive  credit  for  twtti  passing  an  examination  in  a  course  and 
completing  the  same  course. 

Stuaents  with  specific  questions  about  the  University's  policy  may  contact 
the  Director,  Special  Advising  Programs.  Room  1117,  Hornbake  Library 
(454-2731) 

Three  proficiency  examination  programs  are  recognized  for  credit  by  the 
College  Park  Campus:  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP), 
Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  (Credit  by  Examination),  and  the 
Advanced  Placement  (A  P )  Program  Credits  earned  under  the  Credit  by 
Examination  Program  are  consiOered  to  be  resident  credits  while  credits 
earned  through  the  CLEP  and  AP  programs  are  treated  as  transfer  credits  For 
descriptions  of  CLEP  and  the  Credit  by  Examination  Programs,  please  consult 
the  descriptions  of  these  programs  under  Academic  Regulations  and 
Requirements. 


Advanced  Placement  Program  (A.P.).  Students  must  take  A  P  examinations 
before  graouating  from  high  school,  testing  for  the  A  P  program  is  conoucted 
in  late  April  or  May  of  each  year  The  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  accepted  by  the  College  Park  Campus 
Detailed  information  concerning  the  examinations  and  registration  may  be 
obtained  from  the  high  school  guidance  counselor  or  from  the  Director  ol 
Advanced  Placement  Program,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10018 

Students  intending  to  enroll  at  College  Park  should  have  the  results  of  their 
A  P  examinations  forwarded  to  the  Office  ol  Admissions.  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park  20742. 

A.P.  Examinations  Accepted  for  Credit  at  UUCP 

General  Statement  If  Advanced  Placement  credits  are  already  on  a  student 
record  from  an  institution  outside  The  University  of  Maryland  System,  the  score 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  minimum  University  score,  otherwise,  the  credit  will  not 
be  considered  for  transfer. 

Biology.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4.  eight  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  BOTN  101  or  ZOOI  101  lor  credit:  the 
student  may  take  any  course  for  which  BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  is  prerequisite. 
For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3.  four  hours  ol  credit  are  granted  A  student 
who  wishes  to  go  further  in  botany  or  zoology  should  consult  with  his  advisor 
or  the  appropriate  department  head  about  his  exact  placement  in  his  individual 
curriculum. 


Chemistry.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  CHEM  101 
credit,  the  student  may  take  any  course  for  whi 
For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3.  four  hours  of 
may  not  take  CHEM  101,  102,  103,  or  105  for 
for  which  CHEM  103  or  105  is  a  prerequisi 
additional  courses  in  chemistry  should  consult 
concerning  his  exact  placement  in  a  sequence 


or  4,  eight  hours  of  credit  are 
,  102,  103,  105,  113  or  115  tor 
ich  CHEM  113  IS  a  prerequisite, 
credit  are  granted  The  student 
credit,  he  may  take  any  course 
te  A  student  desiring  to  take 
with  the  Chemistry  Department 
appropnate  to  his  curriculum. 


Computer  Science.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  4  or  5,  four  hours  ol  credit  will 
be  granted.  The  student  may  not  take  CMSC  120  for  credit. 

English.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  4  or  5.  irrespective  of  one's  SAT  Verbal 
Score,  or  a  score  of  3  plus  a  SAT  Verbal  Score  of  600  or  above,  six  hours  of 
credit  will  be  granted  (three  for  English  101  and  three  for  English  102)  For  a 
score  of  3  with  a  SAT  Verbal  Score  below  600.  three  hours  of  credit  will  be 
given  for  English  102,  but  this  does  not  exempt  a  student  from  the  required 
English  101.  A  score  of  4  or  5  exempts  one  from  the  junior  level  requirement. 

Music  Listening  and  Literature.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  3  or  better,  three 
hours  of  credit  will  be  granted.  The  student  may  not  take  MUSC  130  for  credit. 

Music  Theory.  Upon  achieving  a  score  of  3  non-music  majors  only  will  be 
granted  3  credits  for  MUSC  140  For  a  score  of  4  or  better  non  majors  on/y  will 
be  granted  6  credits,  and  may  not  take  MUSC  140  and  141  Upon  achieving  a 
score  of  4  music  majors  only  will  receive  3  credits  and  may  not  take  MUSC 
150  for  credit  For  a  score  of  5  music  majors  only  will  receive  6  credits  and 
may  not  take  either  MUSC  150  or  151  for  credit. 

Mathematics.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  calculus  BC  test. 
eight  hours  of  credit  are  granted  The  student  who  wishes  to  take  further 
mathematics  will  be  placed  (usually)  in  MATH  240  or  241 .  For  achievement  of 
a  score  of  3,  either  four  or  eight  hours  of  credit  are  granted  four  hours  to  a 
student  placed  in  MATH  141  and  eight  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH 
240 

For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  in  the  calculus  AB  test,  four  or  eight 
hours  credit  are  granted  four  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH  141  and 
eight  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH  250.  For  achievement  ol  a  score  of 
3,  either  three  or  four  hours  of  credit  are  granted  three  hours  to  a  student 
placed  in  MATH  221  and  four  hours  to  a  student  placed  in  MATH  141. 

In  any  case,  a  student  may  not  take  for  credit  any  course  of  lower  level 
than  that  of  his  placement.  However,  any  student  given  permission  to  register 
in  MATH  150  may  do  SO  without  loss  of  the  credit  granted  him. 

Actual  placement  will  follow  from  a  personal  interview  of  each  qualifying 
student  with  the  Chairman,  Advanced  Placement  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

Physics.  Placement  in  physics  is  necessarily  related  to  the  student's  level  of 
mathematical  sophistication,  consequently,  scores  on  the  mathematics  test  are 
considered  in  coniunction  with  those  on  the  physics  test.  Specific  placement 
and  credit  arrangements  are: 

a.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  4  or  better  on  the  calculus  BC  test  and  a 
score  of  4  or  better  on  each  part  of  the  physics  course  C  test  the  student 
may  receive  credit  for  courses  161-262  or  141-142.  For  those  interested  in 
the  physics  maior  sequence  191-192.  293-294,  eight  credits  will  be 
granted  and  the  student  will  be  placed  in  a  course  appropriate  to  his  level 
after  consultation  with  his  advisor. 
b  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  4  or  better  on  the  calculus  BC  test,  and  a 
score  of  4  or  better  only  on  part  I  (II)  of  the  physics  course  C  test  the 
student  may  receive  credit  for  courses  161  (262)  or  141  (142)  Those 
interested  in  the  191-192.  293-294  sequence  will  receive  four  credits  and 
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be  placed  in  a  course  alter  discussion  with  their  adviso's 
c  Three  hours  ot  credit  will  be  granted  lor  each  pan  ol  the  physics  course  C 

test  passed  with  a  score  ol  3  or  better  Six  hours  ol  credit  will  be  granted 

lor  a  score  ol  4  or  better  on  the  physics  course  B  test  In  both  these  cases 

the  granting  ol  credit  is  independent  ol  the  score  on  the  calculus  BC  test 
d  A  student  with  3  or  6  advanced  placement  credits  in  PHYS  121  or  122.  but 

needing  additional  credits  lor  the  laboratory  work  should  contact  the 

Associate  Chairman,  Department  ol  Physics.  454-3403 
e  Physics  and  astronomy  majors  should  consult  with  their  advisors  and  all 

others  with  the  advanced  placement  advisor  about  how  best  to  use 

advanced  placement  and  credit. 

American  History.  Students  who  attain  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  examination  in  American  history  are  given  six  hours  ol  lower-level 
credit  in  history,  they  may  not  take  HIST  156  or  157  lor  credit,  but  may  take 
any  courses  for  which  these  are  prerequisites  Students  who  attain  a  score  ol  3 
on  this  examination  are  given  three  hours  of  lower-level  credit  m  history  they 
may  not  take  both  HIST  156  and  157  lor  credit,  but  may  take  any  courses  lor 
which  these  are  prerequisite.  Elective  credit  only. 

European  History.  Students  who  attain  a  score  ol  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  examination  in  European  history  are  given  six  hours  of  lower-level 
credit  in  history,  they  may  not  take  HIST  130.  131.  132  or  133  for  credit,  but 
may  take  any  courses  lor  which  these  are  prerequisite  Students  who  attain  a 
score  ol  3  are  given  three  hours  ol  credit,  they  may  not  take  HIST  130.  131, 
132  or  133  but  may  take  any  courses  lor  which  these  are  prerequisites. 
Elective  credit  only. 

Latin.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Virgil  test,  six  hours  of  credit 
are  granted,  however,  only  three  ot  these  may  be  applied  toward  meeting  the 
requirements  lor  a  maior  in  Latin  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3.  three  hours 
ol  credit  are  granted  A  student  receiving  credit  on  the  basis  of  the  Advanced 
Placement  examination  may  not  take  LAIN  305  or  any  lower  numbered 
courses  for  credit  A  student  who  wishes  to  take  further  work  in  Latin  should 
register  for  LATN  351  (No  advanced  placement  credit  is  given  for 
performance  on  the  comedy,  lyric,  or  prose  examination.) 

French.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3  on  the  French  language  examination. 
three  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student  may  take  either  FREN  201  or  21 1 
for  credit  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  French  language 
examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student  may  not  take  FREN 
201  or  211  for  credit  (Native  speakers  of  French,  i  e .  those  whose  language 
of  instruction  in  elementary  school  was  French  may  not  earn  credit  by  means 
ol  this  examination ) 

For  achievement  of  a  score  ot  3  or  better  on  the  French  literature 
examination,  three  hours  of  credit  are  earned  The  student  may  not  take  more 
than  one  of  the  following  for  credit  FREN  251 .  252  For  achievement  of  a  score 
of  4  or  5  on  the  French  literature  examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  earned. 
The  student  may  not  take  FREN  251  or  252  for  credit. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  in  French  must  consult  with  the  Deparlment 
of  French  regarding  placement. 

German.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  3  or  better,  six  hours  of  credit  are 
granted  The  student  may  not  take  GERM  111.  112.  114  or  115  for  credit.  A 
student  who  wishes  to  continue  with  German  should  take  GERM  301  or  221. 

Spanish.  For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Spanish  language 
examination,  six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  If  the  student  wishes  to  continue 
in  Spanish,  he  must  begin  with  courses  on  the  300  level,  alter  consultation  with 
a  departmental  advisor. 

For  achievement  ol  a  score  ot  3  on  the  language  examination,  three  hours 
of  credit  are  granted  A  student  who  wishes  to  continue  in  Spanish  must  begin 
with  courses  on  the  200  level. 

For  achievement  of  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  the  Spanish  literature  examination, 
six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  For  a  score  ot  3  on  the  literature  examination, 
three  hours  of  credit  are  granted  A  student  wishing  lo  continue  in  Spanish 
literature  must  lake  SPAN  221  or  higher. 

Art.  For  achievement  ot  a  score  ot  3.  three  hours  of  credit  are  granted  for 
ARTH  100  For  a  score  of  4  or  5,  Six  hours  of  credit  are  granted  for  ARTH  260 
and  261. 

Transfer  Admission  Requirements 

A  student  wtx5  has  attended  any  institution  ot  higher  learning  following 
graduation  from  high  school  and  attempted  nine  or  more  credits  must  be 
considered  tor  admission  as  a  transfer  student  In  calculating  eligibility,  the 
University  will  use  the  average  stated  on  the  transcript  by  the  sending 
institution  When  an  applicant  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  a 
cumulative  average  lor  all  previous  college  work  attempted  will  be  used 
Transfer  applicants  must  be  in  good  academic  and  disciplinary  standing  at 
their  previous  institutions  to  be  eligible  for  possible  transfer  lo  the  College  Park 
Campus 

Where  the  numlDer  of  students  desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number  that 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  particular  professional  or  specialized  program, 
admission  will  be  based  on  criteria  developed  by  the  University  to  select  the 
best  qualified  students. 


Requirements 

Those  Admissible  as  High  School  Seniors.  Students  who  are  eligible  lor 
admission  as  high  school  seniors  and  who  are  in  good  academic  and 
disciplinary  standing  at  their  previous  institutions  are  eligible  to  be  considered 
lor  transier  Transfer  applicants  must  have  a  C  average  in  ail  previous 
college-level  work  to  be  admitted. 

Those  Not  Admissible  as  High  School  Seniors.  Students  who  are  not 
admissible  as  high  school  seniors  must  complete  at  least  28  semester  hours 
with  a  C  or  better  cumulative  average  at  another  institution. 

Undergraduate  Students  Transferring  from  Within  the 
University  System 

A  student  seeking  to  move  Irom  one  campus  ot  the  University  to  another 
must  have  been  a  regular  degree-seeking  student  eligible  to  return  to  his  or 
her  original  campus. 

Students  who  were  special  or  non-degree  students  or  undergraduate 
students  who  have  been  academically  dismissed  by  one  campus  must  contact 
the  admissions  ollice  ol  the  receiving  campus. 

Students  must  comply  with  the  normal  deadlines  and.  where  space  is 
limited,  admission  ro  the  new  campus  will  be  based  on  cntena  designed  to 
select  the  best  quaiilied  students. 

Transfer  Students  from  Maryland  Community  Colleges 

Currently.  Maryland  residents  who  attend  Maryland  public  community 
colleges  may  be  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  cntena  outlined  in  the 
general  statement  above  The  University  subscribes  to  the  policies  set  forth  in 
the  Maryland  State  Board  ol  Higher  Education  Transier  Policies  Where  the 
number  ol  students  desinng  admission  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  particular  professional  or  specialized  program,  admission 
will  be  based  on  cnteria  developed  by  the  University  to  select  the  best 
qualified  students. 

Transfer  of  Credits 

General  Statement.  In  general,  credit  from  academic  courses  taken  at 

institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  a  Regional  Accrediting 
Association  will  transier.  provided  that  the  appropriate  academic  officials  at 
this  campus  consider  such  courses  pan  ol  the  student's  curncuiar  program 
and  that  the  student  earned  at  least  grades  of  C  in  those  courses  An 
academic  advisor  will  discuss  this  and  other  matters  dunng  the  period  of 
registration, 

Maryland    Public    Colleges    and    Universities.    Transfer   of    coursework 

completed  at  Maryland  public  colleges  and  universities  is  covered  by  ttie 
Maryland  State  Board  for  Higher  Education  Transfer  Policies, 

Community  College  Articulated  Programs.  An  anicuiated  transfer  program  is 

a  list  of  community  college  courses  which  best  prepare  the  applicant  tor  a 
panicuiar  course  of  study  at  College  Park  If  the  applicant  takes  appropriate 
courses  which  are  specified  m  the  articulated  program  guide,  and  earns  an 
acceptable  grade,  he/she  is  guaranteed  transfer  with  no  loss  ot  credit 

Amcuiated  career  program  guides  help  students  plan  their  new  programs 
after  changing  career  obiectives  The  guides  are  available  at  the  Office  oJ 
Undergraduate  Admissions  on  the  College  Park  Campus  and  in  the  transier 
advisor  s  office  at  each  of  the  community  colleges  if  the  applicant  checks  this 
guide  he'she  can  eliminate  all  doubt  concerning  transfer  ot  courses  by 
following  a  program  outlined  m  the  guide. 

University  of  Maryland  System.  Credits  and  grades  tor  undergraduate 

courses  will  transfer  to  the  College  Park  Campus  Irom  other  University  o( 
Maryland  campuses  The  applicability  ol  these  courses  to  the  particular 
program  chosen  at  College  Park  will  be  determined  by  an  academic 
advisorevaiuator  in  the  ollice  ol  the  dean  or  provost  (see  section  on 
Orientation  Programs,  below). 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges.  Credit  will  transier  irom  institutions  ot  higher 
education  accredited  by  a  Regional  Accrediting  Association  (i  e  ,  M'ddie  States 
Association  ol  Colleges  and  Schools.  New  England  Association  ol  Schools  arxJ 
Colleges.  Nonh  Central  Association  ol  Colleges  and  Schools.  Nonhwest 
Association  ot  Colleges  and  Schools.  Southern  Association  ol  Colleges  ar>d 
Schools,  Western  Association  ot  Colleges  and  Schools),  provided  that  the 
course  is  completed  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C  and  the  course  is  similar  In 
content  to  work  offered  at  College  Park  The  applicability  ol  these  courses  lo 
the  particular  course  ol  study  chosen  at  Conege  Park  will  t>e  determined  t>y  an 
academic  advisor'evaiuator  m  the  office  ol  the  appropnate  dean  or  provost. 

Foreign  Language  Credit.  Transier  foreign  language  credit  is  usually 
acceptable  m  meeimg  requirements  Prospective  students  should  consult  ttie 
appropriate  sections  ol  this  catalog  to  determine  the  specific  requirements  ol 
various  colleges  and  curricula 

Advanced  Placement  Credit,  it  Advanced  Placement  credits  are  already  on  a 

student  record  Irom  an  institution  outside  The  University  ol  Maryland  System. 
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the  score  must  be  equivalent  to  a  minimum  University  score  or  the  credit  will 
not  be  considered  tor  transfer. 

State  Board  for  Higher  Education  Transfer  Poiicies 

The  Universitv  ol  Waryiand  tuHy  subscribes  to  the  Maryland  Stale  Board  fof 
Higher  Education  Transfer  Policies  A  complete  text  ol  the  policy  lonows 

These  Student  Transfer  Policies,  developed  by  a  special  task  force  of  the 
Segmental  Advisory  Committee,  were  adopted  by  ttie  Maryland  Stale  Board  lor 
Higher  Education  on  hJovember  1.  1979  In  view  ol  the  Boards  sensitivity  to  the 
need  ol  the  institutions  and  segment  txards  to  have  suUicient  lead  time  to 
make  these  policies  operational,  the  new  policies  shall  be  ellective  and 
applicable  to  students  enrolling  in  Maryland's  public  poslsecondary  education 
institutions  in  fall.  1980,  and  ihereatter  At  that  time  they  will  supersede  SBHE 
student  transler  policies  in  effect  since  1972. 

Preamble 

The  major  obieclive  of  these  policies  is  to  relate  in  operational  ways  the 
undergraduate  programs  offered  in  the  public  sector  ot  higher  education  in 
Maryland  These  policies  aim  at  equal  treatment  of  native  and  transfer 
students  The  etiectiveness  of  these  policies,  since  their  promulgation  in 
December  1972.  has  been  confirmed  by  the  minimal  loss  of  credits 
experienced  by  students  transferring  within  the  public  sector,  by  the  apparent 
satisfaction  of  these  students,  and  by  the  absence  of  appeals  concerning  the 
transferring  of  credits 

The  intended  principal  benefactor  is  the  student,  who  is  best  served  by 
current  information  atx)ut  programs  and  protected  by  lirm  arrangements 
among  the  public  segments  ot  higher  education  in  Maryland  which  permit  him 
to  plan  a  total  degree  program  from  the  outset  With  successful  academic 
performance,  he  or  she  can  make  uninterrupted  progress  even  though  transfer 
is  involved  The  measures  of  the  eftectiveness  of  the  plan  is  maximum 
transferability  of  college  level  credits  withm  the  parameters  of  this  agreement. 
Essentially,  transfer  and  native  students  are  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
academic  rules  and  regulations. 

In  a  complementary  way  the  State's  interests  are  served  by  having  its 
higher  education  resources  used  optimally  by  reducing  the  time  taken  to 
complete  a  degree  through  the  avoidance  of  repeated  class  experience. 

The  institutional  interests  are  protected  also  by  the  systematic  approach; 
institutions  are  relieved  ot  the  uncertainties  of  unplanned  articulation  without 
becoming  production  line  enterprises. 

The  dynamics  of  higher  education  preclude  one-and-for-all  time  curricula 
and  perpetual  grading  and  retention  systems  However,  within  the  general 
structure  ol  this  plan  there  is  opportunity  tor  continual  updating  of  the  details. 

In  more  specific  ways  this  document's  purpose  is  (1)  to  recommend 
specific  areas  of  agreement  among  the  public  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions  of  higher  education  pertaining  to  facilitating  the  transfer  of  students 
within  these  segments,  (2)  to  provide  for  a  continuous  evaluation  and  review  of 
programs,  policies,  procedures,  and  relationships  affecting  transfer  of 
students.  (3)  to  recommend  such  revisions  as  are  needed  to  promote  the 
academic  success  and  general  well-being  of  the  transfer  student,  and  (4)  to 
provide  a  system  tor  appeals. 

Policies 

1 .  Public  four-year  colleges  and  universities  shall  require  attainment  of  an 
overall  2  0  average  on  a  tour-pomt  scale  by  Maryland  resident  transfer 
students  as  one  standard  for  admission  It  the  student  has  attended  two  or 
nxjre  institutions,  the  overall  2  0  will  be  computed  on  grades  received  in 
courses  earned  at  all  institutions  attended  unless  the  student  presents  an 
Associate  in  Arts  degree 

(a)  Each  public  institution  of  higher  education  shall  designate  a  person 
responsible  for  coordinating  transferability  to  assist  m  accomplishing 
the  policies  and  procedures  outlined  in  this  plan  The  State  Board  for 
Higher  Education  will  support  requests  by  a  public  institution  of  higher 
education  to  establish  the  position  of  transler  coordinator. 

(b)  Ettons  shall  be  intensified  among  the  sending  institutions,  based  on 
shared  information,  to  counsel  students  on  the  basis  of  their  likelihood 
of  success  in  various  programs  and  at  various  institutions.  (See  par.  1 
(c)  and  par  9). 

(c)  Procedures  for  reporting  the  progress  of  students  who  transfer  within 
the  State  shall  be  developed  as  one  means  ot  improving  the 
counseling  of  prospective  transfer  students 

2.  Admission  requirements  and  curriculum  prerequisites  shall  be  stated 
explicitly  in  institutional  publications  Students  who  enroll  at  Maryland 
Community  Colleges  shall  be  encouraged  to  complete  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree  or  to  complete  56  hours  in  a  planned  sequence  of  courses 
which  relate  to  general  education  and  the  selection  of  a  maior  before 
transfer  Subsequent  graduation  from  the  receiving  four-year  institution  is 
not  assured  withm  a  two-year  period  of  full-time  study. 

(a)  Students  from  Maryland  Community  Colleges  who  were  admissible  to 
the  four-year  institution  as  high  school  seniors  and  who  have  attained 
an  overall  2  0  ave'age  in  college  and  university  parallel  courses  shall 
be  eligible  tor  transler  at  any  time,  regardless  of  the  number  ol  credits. 
Those  students  who  have  been  awarded  the  Associate  in  Aas  degree 


or  who  have  successfully  completed  56  hours  of  credit  with  an  overall 
2  0  average,  m  either  case  m  college  and  university  parallel  courses. 
shall  not  be  denied  transfer  to  an  institution  It  the  number  ol  students 
desiring  admission  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated  in 
a  particular  professional  or  specialized  program  or  certain 
circumstances  exist  which  require  a  limitation  bemg  placed  on  the  size 
of  an  upper  division  program  or  on  the  total  enrollment,  admission  will 
be  on  criteria  developed  and  published  by  the  receiving  institution, 
which  provides  equal  treatment  for  native  and  transfer  students 

(b)  Course  semester  hour  requirements  which  students  must  meet  in  order 
to  transfer  with  upper  division  standing  shall  be  cieatly  stated  by  the 
receiving  institution. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  articulated  programs  is  required  in  professional 
and  specialized  curricula 

3  Information  about  transfer  students  who  are  capable  of  honors  work  or 
independent  study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  receiving  institution 

4  Transfer  students  from  newly  established  public  colleges  which  are 
functioning  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  for  Higher  Education  shall 
be  admitted  on  the  sarT>e  basis  as  applicants  from  regionally  accredited 
colleges 

5  (a)  Credit  earned  at  any  other  public  institution  in  Maryland  shall  be 
transferable  to  any  other  public  institution  provided: 

(1)  the  credit  is  from  a  college  or  university  parallel  program: 

(2)  the  grades  in  the  block  ol  courses  transterred  average  2  0  or 
higher,  and 

(3)  the  acceptance  of  the  credit  is  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the 
receiving  institution  governing  students  following  the  same 
program 

(b)  Credit  for  the  CLEP  general  examinations  will  be  considered  for  transler 
only  for  scores  at  the  50th  percentile,  and  above,  of  the  combined 
national  men-women  sophomore  norms  The  exact  number  of  credits 
awarded,  if  any.  in  transfer  will  be  determined  by  the  same  regulations 
that  pedam  to  native  students  in  the  receiving  institution  The  percentile 
needed  to  transler  credit  lor  the  CLEP  subject  examination  will  be 
determined  by  the  receiving  institution.  Segmental/lnstitutional 
governing  boards  shall  submit  to  the  State  Board  for  Higher  Education 
by  December  1st  ol  each  year  data  collected  from  the  institutions 
concerning  the  credit  given,  minimum  scores  and  equivalent  courses  of 
the  CLEP  subiect  examinations.  This  data  will  be  distributed  annually 
by  the  State  Board  for  Higher  Education  to  transfer  advisors  at  all 
institutions  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  Advanced  Placement 
and  CLEP  credit,  the  achievement  score  lor  Advanced  Placement  and 
the  scaled  score,  percentile  rank  and  the  type  ol  examinations  (General 
or  Subiect)  lor  the  CLEP  shall  be  reported  on  the  transcript  when  credit 
is  awarded. 

(c)  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  shall  serve  the  equivalent  ol  the  lower 
division  general  education  requirements  at  the  receiving  institution 
where  the  total  number  ol  credits  required  in  the  general  education 
program  m  the  sending  institution  is  equal  to  or  trxsre  than  that  required 
in  the  receiving  institution  and  where  the  credits  are  distnbuted  among 
the  arts  and  sciences  disciplines. 

(d)The  determination  ol  the  major  program  requirements  lor  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  including  courses  m  the  major  taken  in  the 
lower  division,  shall  be  the  responsibility  ol  the  institution  awarding  the 
degree. 

6  Transler  ol  credits  from  the  following  areas  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
Slate  minimum  standards  and  shall  be  evaluated  by  the  receiving 
institution  on  a  course-by-course  basis: 

(a)  Courses  from  technical  (career)  programs. 

(b)  Orientation  courses. 

(c)  Remedial  courses. 

(d)  Courses  credited  by  a  university  or  college  which  has  no  direct 
academic  and  administrative  control  over  the  students  or  the  faculty 
involved  in  the  courses, 

(e)  Credit  lor  work  experiences. 

7.  Credit  earned  in  or  transferred  from  a  community  college  shall  rwrmally  be 
limited  to  approximately  half  the  baccalaureate  degree  program 
requirement,  but  in  no  case  more  than  70  credits,  and  to  the  lirst  two  years 
ol  the  undergraduate  educational  experience. 

8.  Transfer  students  shall  be  given  the  option  of  satisfying  graduation 
requirements  which  were  in  ellect  at  the  receiving  institution  at  the  time 
they  enrolled  as  Ireshmen  at  the  sending  institution,  subject  to  conditions 
or  qualifications  which  apply  to  native  students. 

9.  Institutions  shall  notify  each  other  as  soon  as  possible  ol  impending 
curricular  changes  which  may  aftect  translernng  students.  When  a  change 
made  by  one  institution  necessitates  some  type  ol  change  at  another 
institution,  suHicient  lead  time  shall  be  provided  to  ellect  the  change  with 
minimum  disruption. 

10.  Community  college  students  are  encouraged  to  choose  as  early  as 
possible  the  institution  and  program  into  which  they  expect  to  transler. 

11.  The  Segmental  Advisory  Committee  shall  continue  to  review  articulation 
issues  and  shall  recommend  policy  changes  as  needed  to  the  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education. 

12.  In  the  event  a  transler  student  believes  he  or  she  has  not  been  accorded 
the  consideration  presented  in  this  policy  statement,  the  student  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  situation  explained  or  reconciled. 
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Initially.  cWlefences  of  intefprelation  regafdmg  the  awa'd  of  transfer 
credit  shall  be  resolved  between  the  student  and  the  institution  to  which  he 
is  transferring  If  a  difference  remains  unresolved,  the  student  shall  present 
his'her  evaluation  of  the  situation  to  the  institution  from  which  the  student  Is 
transferring  Representatives  from  the  two  institutions  shall  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  the  differences 

The  sending  institution  has  the  right  to  present  an  unresolved  case  to 
the  Segmental  Advisory  Committee  through  a  written  appeal  to  the  Slate 
Board  for  Higher  Education  The  SAC  shall  receive  relevant  documentation, 
opinions  and  interpretations  in  written  form  from  the  sending  and  receiving 
institutions  and  from  the  student  The  Segmental  Advisory  Committee  will 
send  the  written  documentation  to  a  pre-estabiished  articulation  committee 
which,  after  review,  will  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Segmental 
Advisory  Committee 

Copies  of  the  recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  State  Board 
for  Higher  Education  to  the  segments  for  distribution  to  the  appropriate 
institutions 

A  complaint  on  transfer  status  must  be  initialed  by  the  student  within 
one  calendar  year  of  his/her  enrollment  in  the  receiving  institution. 

Special  Applicants 

Minority  Students 

In  keeping  with  the  University  Affirmative  Action  Program,  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  minority  students  who  demonstrate  the  potential 
for  academic  success,  f^monty  students  are  urged  to  contact  both  an 
admissions  counselor  and  the  Office  of  Minority  Student  Education. 

Returning  Students  and  Veterans 

Maryland  residents  who  have  not  attended  school  for  more  than  5  years,  or 
who  have  had  military  experience,  may  find  that  the  published  standards  for 
freshman  and  transfer  admissions  are  not  applicable  To  discuss  educational 
plans,  returning  students  and  veterans  should  contact  both  an  admissions 
counselor  and  the  Returning  Students  Program. 

Students  returning  to  the  College  Park  Campus  after  a  separation  of  five 
calendar  years  may  petition  their  appropriate  dean  or  provost  to  have  a 
number  of  grades  and  credits  from  courses  previously  taken  at  College  Park 
removed  from  the  calculation  of  their  cumulative  grade  point  averages  and 
from  the  credits  applied  toward  graduation  requirements  For  more 
information,  consult  the  section  on  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements. 

International  Undergraduate  Student  Admissions 

General  Requirements.  The  University  of  Maryland  values  the  contribution 
international  students  make  to  the  College  Park  community  Therefore, 
applications  from  the  international  community  are  welcomed-  However,  due  to 
the  differences  between  foreign  educational  systems  and  education  in  the 
United  States,  international  students  will  face  a  number  of  challenges  in 
adapting  to  study  at  the  University  Students  who  have  received,  throughout 
their  secondary  school  and  university  level  work,  marks  or  examination  results 
considered  to  be  "very  good"  to  "excellent"  are  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  at  our  institution  Admission  for  international  students  is  competitive 
and  offered  only  to  those  who  are  considered  by  the  University  to  be  better 
than  average  in  their  own  educational  setting  Students  also  have  to 
demonstrate,  in  their  secondary  level  studies,  that  they  have  successfully 
completed  a  diversity  of  subiects  representing  language,  mathematics, 
physical  or  biological  science  and  social  sciences  Because  of  the  keen 
competition  at  The  University  of  Maryland,  we  suggest  applicants  apply  early 

Those  who  will  hold  the  following  vfsa  types.  A,  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  J.  and  L.  will 
be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  backgrounds  and  must  present 
records  with  marks  of  "very  good"  to  "excellent"  However,  non-immigrants. 
Other  than  F  or  J  visa  holders,  who  have  completed  four  years  of  U  S 
secondary  education  (grades  9  through  12).  will  be  evaluated  on  the  same 
basis  as  U  S  Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents/Immigrants  International 
applicants  who  present  one  full  year  of  acceptable  university  level  credit  will 
be  considered  for  admission  as  transfer  students  Those  with  less  than  one  full 
year  of  acceptable  credit  must  also  meet  the  freshman  admission  requirements 
tor  international  applicants. 

International  students  applying  for  admission  to  undergraduate  programs  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  must  submit  (1)  an  application  and  fee  for 
admission.  (2)  copies  of  official  secondary  school  records  (including  any 
secondary  external  examinations,  such  as  the  G  C  E  "Ordinary"  level 
examinations,  or  the  Baccaiaureat).  (3)  transcripts  of  any  university  level 
studies  completed  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  Original  documents 
wntten  in  a  language  other  than  English  must  be  accompanied  by  an  English 
translation 

International  students  who  have  completed  grades  10.  11  and  12  in  a  U  S 
high  school  must  also  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  submit  the 
results  All  freshman  applicants  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  regardless  of 
where  they  have  studied,  must  present  SAT  scores  Admission  to  selective 
tnaiors  (see  "Admissions  to  Selective  Maiors"  on  page  33  for  identification  of 
these  maiors)  requires  international  students  to  have  marks  of  no  less  than 
'excellent'  in  previous  education  in  order  to  be  considered  for  admission  mio 


the  selective  mapr 

International  students  on  F-1  Student  visas  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
University  will  receive  the  1-20  form  from  the  Office  of  International  Education 
Services  (lES),  this  form  is  needed  to  secure,  transfer,  and  extend  the  Student 
visa  after  applicants  have  certified  their  financial  support  and  submitted 
evidence  of  satisfactory  English  proficiency  to  the  lES  Office 

International  students  accepted  for  admission  wiii  be  expected  to  plan  their 
arrival  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  registration  penod  to  secure  housmg  and 
attend  the  special  orientation  program  tor  international  students  that  is  held  tt>e 
week  prior  to  registration, 

English  Proficiency.  All  applicants  must  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  fevel  o< 
English  proficiency  Such  proficiency  is  necessary  m  order  to  pursue  a  lull 
course  of  study  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  All  non-native 
speakers  of  English  must  submit  a  score  report  from  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  during  the  application  process  Non-native 
speakers  who  have  received  a  degree  from  a  tertiary  level  institution  in  the 
U  S .  English-speaking  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  or  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  exempt  from  the  TOEFL 
requirement  Native  speakers  of  English  are  defined  as  those  educated  entirety 
in  the  U  S  .  English-speaking  Canada.  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Austraiig,  New 
Zealand,  or  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Applicants  who  are  unsure  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  need  to  take  the  TOEFL  should  contact  the  Office  of 
International  Education  Services  Non-native  speakers  of  English  who  have 
graduated  from  U  S  high  schools  must  submit  TOEFL  examination  results  For 
information  and  a  TOEFL  application  brochure,  write  to  TOEFL.  Box  2896, 
Princeton.  N  J  08540. 

Application  Deadlines 
1 ,  Those  applicants  who  would  be  studying  under  F  (Student)  or  J  (Exchange 
Visitor)  visas  must  meet  the  following  deadlines: 

Fall  semester— March  1 
Spring  semester— August  1 

2  Non-Immigrants  (A.  E.  G.  H.  I.  L  visas)  must  have  complete  applications 
submitted  by  the  following  deadlines  (complete  applications  must  include 
all  academic  records  and  transcripts  for  work  completed,  and  TOEFL 
scores  if  the  applicant  is  a  non-native  speaker  ot  English): 

Fall  semester — April  30 
Spring  semester— November  1 

3-  All  applicants  must  submit  all  foreign  educational  credentials,  and  certified 
English  translations  of  Such  records  in  languages  other  than  English,  at 
least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  first  day  of  classes  in  order  to  be 
given  full  consideration  for  admission. 

Return  of  Foreign  Records.  Transcripts  (records,  marksheets)  of  applicants 
with  foreign  credentials  are  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  for  two  years  If  these  documents  are  ongmai  copies,  the  student 
must  request  their  return  withm  two  years  of  application  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  records  are  destroyed. 

Immigrant  Student  Admission 

Immigrant  applicants  for  admission  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
admissible  under  the  same  guidelines  as  U  S  citizens  EXCEPT  that  applicants. 
including  transfer  applicants,  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  must 
ALSO  demonstrate  a  satisfactory  level  of  English  proficiency  to  pursue  an 
approved  course  of  study. 

Non-Degree  (Special)  Student  Admission 

Applicants  who  qualify  for  admission  but  do  not  desire  to  work  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree  may  be  admitted  as  non-degree  seeking  (special) 
students 

Special  students  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  advised 
that  no  credit  earned  while  enroKed  as  special  students  may  tje  applied  at  a 
later  date  to  a  graduate  program  These  post-baccaiaureate  students  may 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  lor  which  they  possess  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  but  may  not  enroll  in  courses  restncted  to  graduate  students 
only  Students  wfx)  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  graduate  levei  (600  and  atx>ve) 
must  contact  the  Graduate  School  for  information  concerning  admission 
requirements  for  Advanced  Special  Student  status 

Non-degree  seeking  (special)  students  who  do  not  have  a  tjaccaiaureate 
degree  must  submit  transcripts  and  meet  regular  adm^sson  standards. 
Transcripts  are  not  required  from  students  with  baccalaureate  oeg-ees 

Because  of  space  limitation,  several  departments  require  permission  in 
advance  to  enroll  as  a  non-degree  student  Please  contact  the  Office  d 
Undergraduate  Admissions  tor  further  information. 
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Preprofessional  Programs  and  Options 

The  College  Park  Campus  otters  prep'olessional  advising  In  Dental 
Hygiene.  Dentistry.  Forestry.  Law.  Medical  Tectinology,  Medicine.  Nursing. 
ODtometry.  Osteopattiy.  Ptiaimacy.  Physical  Therapy.  Podiatry,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  This  advismg  will  guide  the  student  to  the  best  preparation  lor 
advanced  study  and  training  m  these  (lelds  For  additional  inlormaiion.  see  the 
section  on  Campus-wide  Programs 

Participation  in  a  preprotessional  program  on  the  College  Park  Campus 
does  not  guarantee  admission  to  another  branch  o1  the  University  or  to  another 
institution 

The  Radiologic  Technology  program  previously  offered  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore  (UMAB)  is  no  longer  available  Students  choosmg  the 
preprofessional  program  in  this  field  will  receive  training  that  should  prepare 
them  for  transfer  to  other  institutions 

Students  who  have  already  earned  more  than  30  semester  hours  at  another 
college-level  institution,  and  who  seek  admission  to  preprofessional  programs 
in  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Dental  Hygiene.  Physical  Therapy,  Medical  Technology, 
and  Forestry,  should  contact  the  academic  advisor  for  the  prepro'essional 
programs  at  College  Park  before  filing  an  application  for  the  College  Park 
Campus  Please  address  correspondence  to  the  academic  advisor  of  the 
specific  preprofessional  program  to  which  the  applicant  is  applying,  for 
example.  Advisor  for  Pre-Nursmg  Program,  3103  Turner  Laboratory,  The 
University  ot  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742, 

Golden  Identification  Card  Program 

The  College  Park  Campus  participates  in  The  University  of  Maryland's 
Golden  Identification  Card  Program  The  campus  will  make  available  courses 
and  various  services  to  persons  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older,  who  are 
residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  who  are  retired  (not  engaged  in  gainful 
employment  for  more  than  20  hours  per  week),  or  who  are  under  60  years  of 
age  and  are  retired  and  disabled  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  When  persons  eligible  for  this  Program  apply  for  the  Program 
and  receive  their  Golden  Identification  Cards,  they  may  register  for  credit 
courses  as  regular  or  special  students  in  any  session  Tuition  and  most  other 
fees  will  be  waived  The  Golden  Identification  Card  will  entitle  eligible  persons 
to  certain  academic  services,  including  the  use  of  the  libraries,  as  well  as 
certain  other  non-academic  services  Such  services  will  be  available  during  any 
session  only  to  persons  who  have  registered  for  one  or  more  courses  for  that 
session.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Admissions  to  Selective  Majors 

Certain  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  within  the  University  have 
taken  steps  to  limit  their  enrollment  in  order  to  maintain  guality  programs. 
These  include  School  of  Architecture.  College  of  Business  and  Management. 
College  of  Engineering.  Department  of  Computer  Science.  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Department  of  Housing  and  Design.  College  of 
Journalism.  t5eoartment  of  Special  Education,  and  all  teacher  education 
maiors  Enrollment  is  competitive,  and  except  for  a  select  number  of 
outstanding  freshmen,  students  must  complete  a  particular  set  of  requirements 
tiefore  admission. 

Students  not  admitted  directly  as  freshmen  may  still  enroll  on  the  campus 
as  pre-business.  pre-computer  science,  pre-engineenng,  or  other  pre-ma|ors. 
However,  admission  as  a  preprofessional  student  does  not  guarantee 
subsequent  admission  in  any  of  the  maprs.  To  assess  your  chances  of  being 
admitted  at  a  later  date,  contact  an  academic  advisor  within  the  appropriate 
program 

Selective  admissions  for  the  major  in  radio-television-film  have  been 
proposed  and  may  be  in  effect  for  fall  semester.  1986. 

For  specific  requirements  not  detailed  m  the  following  sections  applicants 
are  urged  to  contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Arcliitecture 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture  is  generally  limited  to  students  who 
enroll  as  lumors 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  all  applicants— whether  they  are  currently 
enrolled  on  the  College  Park  campus  or  transfer  students — must  submit  a 
portfolio  The  portfolio  should  be  organized  in  an  8'/5"  x  11"  loose  leaf 
notebook,  and  it  must  demonstrate  strong  creative  ability  In  addition,  students 
will  be  considered  for  admission  only  if  they  have  at  least  a  3  0  grade  pomt 
average  They  should  have  completed  freshrpan  English  and  appropriate 
coursework  in  calculus  and  physics.  Architecture  survey  and  history  courses 
are  recommended. 

Business  and  IVIanagement 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  is  generally  limited 
to  students  who  enroll  as  luniors. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  all  currently  enrolled  College  Park  students 
must  meet  the  minimum  grade  point  average  established  for  the  semester 
during  which  they  anticipate  initial  enrollment.  To  dale,  this  competitive  grade 
point  average  has  not  been  lower  than  2  5  and  is  expected  to  be  higher 


beginning  May.  1985  Applicants  to  the  Co'iege  of  Business  and  Management 
must  have  completed  56  semester  hours  by  the  lime  ot  enrollment  These 
hours  must  include  six  hours  of  accounting  and  economics,  three  hours  eacti 
of  statistics  and  speech,  and  nine  hours  ot  math. 

Computer  Science 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  is  competitive  A  small 
number  of  academically  laiemed.  entering  freshmen  will  be  ottered  admission, 
however,  admission  is  generally  limited  to  students  who  have  met  the  following 
requirements 

a.  Successful  completion  ol  CMSC  112,  CMSC  122,  MATH  140  and  141, 

and 
b  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  28  college  credits,  and 
c  Achievement  of  a  grade  pomt  average  winch  meets  the  competitive 
requirements  in  effect  for  the  semester  of  anticipated  enrollment  in  the 
department    While  the  department  has  decided  that  ttie  grade  pomt 
average  will  be  at  least  2  30.  it  is  expected  that  the  actual  grade  point 
average  required  for  a  given  semester  will  be  significantly  higher 
A  few  potentially  qualified  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  these  criteria 
will  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  a  special  committee  within  the 
department. 

Applicants  to  the  Department  of  Computer  Science,  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  Park  Campus  but  who  do  not  meet  the  department's 
selective  admission  requirements,  will  be  offered  admission  to  the  University  as 
pre-computer  science  maprs  Designation  as  a  pre-computer  science  maior 
does  not  assure  eventual  admission  to  the  Department  of  Computer  Science 

Because  of  space  limitations,  the  College  Park  Campus  may  not  be  able  to 
offer  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants.  Interested  students  are  urged  to 
apply  early. 

Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  admits  a  larger  number  of  qualified  freshmen 
than  the  other  programs  described  in  this  section.  Still,  enrollment  is  limited 
and  competition  for  available  openings  is  stiff,  especially  in  Electrical 
Engineering  All  applications  will  be  reviewed  on  a  space-available  basis 

Freshmen  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  grade  point 
average  and  SAT  score  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mathematics 
section  of  the  SAT.  The  requirements  for  direct  admission  to  Electrical 
Engineering  are  more  stringent  than  for  other  engineering  maiors. 

All  transfer  students,  as  well  as  students  presently  enrolled  on  the  College 
Park  Campus,  must  meet  the  competitive  grade  point  average  (currently  3  0)  in 
effect  for  the  semester  during  which  the  student  anticipates  initial  enrollment  In 
addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  at  least  28  semester  hours  including 
eight  hours  each  of  calculus  and  chemistry  and  three  hours  of  physics. 
Engineering  science  and  statics  are  also  strongly  recommended. 

Transfer  students  who  wish  to  maior  in  Electrical  Engineering  will  encounter 
additional  course  requirements  Prospective  applicants  to  this  maior  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  (301-454-<l009)  or  the 
Student  Affairs  Office  in  the  College  of  Engineering  (301^54-2421)  for  details. 

Housing  and  Design 

Admission  to  the  programs  of  Interior  Design  and  Advertising  Design  is 
competitive  A  small  number  of  academically  talented,  entering  freshmen  will 
be  admitted  to  these  programs  To  be  admitted,  a  freshman  must  have  a  3  00 
high  school  grade  point  average  and  a  combined  SAT  score  of  1200  or  above, 
or  be  a  National  Ment  and  National  Achievement  Scholarship  finalist  or 
semifinaiist.  or  be  a  recipient  of  a  Chancellors  Scholarship,  Benjamin  Banneker 
Scholarship,  or  a  Maryland  Distinguished  Scholar  Award. 

Admission  to  these  programs  is  generally  limited  to  students  who  will  enroll 
at  the  sophomore  level  and  who  have  met  the  following  requirements; 
a  Completion  ol  a  minimum  of  29  college  credits,  and 
b  Successful  completion  of  four  required  courses  (APDS  101A,  APDS 

102.  APDS  103  and  EDIT  160).  and 
c.  Submission  of  a  Design  Work  Portfolio  for  review  Students  with  a  grade 
ol  B  or  higher  in  each  of  the  four  required  courses  are  exempt  from  the 
portfolio  requirement. 
All  transfer  students  must  submit  a  Design  Work  Portfolio  Tfie  portfolio  may 
be  submitted  to  the  department  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
University  or  later,  but  no  later  than  the  application  deadline  set  by  the 
department- 

Potentiaiiy  talented  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  above  criteria  may 
be  admitted  after  special  review  by  the  department. 

Eligible  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  selective  admissions  requirements 
for  the  programs  of  interior  design  and  advertising  design  will  be  ottered 
admission  as  pre-design  maprs  While  this  designation  does  not  assure 
eventual  admission  to  the  des'gn  maior.  pre-design  students  will  be  given 
preferential  treatment  when  registering  for  departmental  courses  in  which  there 
IS  an  enrollment  limitation. 
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Journalism 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Journalism  is  competitive,  and  generally  limited 
to  students  who  enroll  as  sophomores  A  small  number  of  academically 
talented  freshmen  will  be  admitted  directly  into  the  College  if  they  have  a  3  00 
cumulative  grade  point  average  in  high  school  academic  subjects  and  a 
combined  SAT  score  of  at  least  1200  Students  will  also  be  admitted  to  the 
College  if  they  are  National  Merit  finalists  and  semi-fmaiisis.  National 
Achievement  finalists  and  semi-finaiists.  Chancellor's  Scholars.  Banneker 
Scholars,  or  Maryland  Dishnguished  Scholars. 

To  qualify  for  provisional  admission  to  the  major,  students  must: 

a.  complete  at  least  28  credits  and  achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  which  meets  the  competitive  requirements  in  effect  tor  the 
semester  of  anticipated  enrollment  in  the  College  While  the  College 
has  decided  that  the  grade  point  average  will  be  at  least  2  30.  it  is 
expected  the  actual  grade  point  average  required  for  a  given  semester 
will  be  significantly  higher. 

b.  complete  ENGL  101  or  its  equivalent  with  at  least  a  grade  of  C  (unless 
students  have  exempted  ENGL  101),  and 

c.  complete  satisfactorily  a  standardized  test  of  language  proficiency  and 
demonstrate  a  typing  ability  of  at  least  30  words  per  minute. 

To  qualify  for  full  admission  to  the  ma)or,  students  must 
a  complete  JOUR  201  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  and 
b  maintain  at  least  the  same  cumulative  grade  point  average  required 
when  they  received  provisional  admission 
Students  whose  applications  for  provisional  or  full  admission  have  been 
reiected  may  appeal  in  writing  to  a  faculty  committee  within  the  College  of 
Journalism  The  same  committee  will  also  consider,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
applications  from  a  few  potentially  qualified  students  who  do  not  meet  the 
above  critena  but  who  show  other  evidence  of  ability. 

Transfer  students  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  native  students. 
However,  if  they  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  JOUR  201  at  an  institution 
not  included  by  ACEJfviC  a  special  proficiency  exam  will  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  ma|or. 

Special  Education 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Special  Education  is  generally  limited  to 
students  who  enroll  as  sophomores. 

To  be  eligible  lor  admission,  currently  enrolled  College  Park  students  must 
have  a  2  0  grade  point  average  and  have  completed  approximately  30  credit 
hours,  including  the  following  introductory  psychology,  sociology,  statistics, 
mathematics,  hearing  and  speech  sciences,  and  six  hours  of  specified 
education  courses    A  grade  of  C  in  EDSP  210  is  required. 

Applicants  must  submit  an  application  specific  for  the  selective  admissions 
program  and  each  will  be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  academic  record, 
experiences  with  handicapped  persons,  and  the  appropriateness  and  danty  of 
a  professional  goal  statement  An  appeals  process  has  been  established  for 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  competitive  grade  point  average  lor  admission 
but  who  are  applying  in  connection  with  special  ijniversity  programs  such  as 
affirmative  action  or  selection  for  academic  promise. 

Transfer  students  from  Maryland  community  colleges  or  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  should  contact  their  transfer  coordinator  for  specific 
information  All  other  students  should  contact  the  Department  of  Special 
Education. 

Teacher  Education 

Pre-education  maiors  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education  through  The 
University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  (OUA)  upon  the  completion  of  45  semester  hours  of  credit 
Transfer  students  with  45  or  more  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  must 
apply  at  time  of  transfer  Post-graduate  certification  students  must  apply  at  the 
beginning  of  their  program.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  OUA. 

For  admission  into  a  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  (1) 
complete  the  USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  (6  credits),  (2)  earn  45 
semester  hours  with  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2  5 
on  a  4  0  scale  (granted  by  UMCP  or  other  institution)  in  all  coursework  prior  to 
enrollment  in  EDHD  300.  and  (3)  have  satisfactory  scores  on  the  language  and 
mathematics  segments  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  Level  20  Individuals 
who  do  not  initially  meet  the  criteria  for  admission  to  teacher  education  will  be 
given  an  additional  semester  in  which  to  become  eligible  During  that  semester 
the  student  will  follow  a  plan  for  attaining  eligibility  developed  by  the  student 
and  the  department  advisor 

Application  Procedures 

Application  Forms.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  wnting  to  Office  ot 
Unde'graduale  Admissions.  North  Administration  Building,  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Application  forms  are  also  available  in 
high  school  guidance  offices  and  college  counseling  centers 

All  applicants  must  comply  fuHy  with  the  directions  printed  on  the 
application  form  Incomplete  forms  cannot  be  processed. 

Application  Fee.  A  non-retundable  S20  00  application  fee  is  required  with 
each  application. 


Application  Deadlines 

The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  that  all  applicants  apply  early. 
Staled  deadlines  assure  consideration  for  admission  The  campus  must 
reserve  the  right  to  change  deadlines  without  notice  Because  of  space 
limitations,  the  campus  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

For  each  term,  applications  will  be  processed  on  a  space-avaiiabie  basis. 
The  campus,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  return  applications  received  after 
the  announced  deadline  for  each  term. 

Fall  1986  Matriculation 

July  30.  1986— Transfer  applicants'  deadline  (or  submission  of  applications 
and  all  other  required  documents. 

Spring  1987  Matriculation 

December   15,    f9S6— Undergraduate   applicants'   deadline   for   receipt   of 

applications  and  an  other  documents. 

Fall  1987  Matriculation 

December  1,  J9S6— Applications,  transcripts,  and  SAT  results  (freshmen  only) 
must  be  received  for  freshman  and  transfer  students  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  and  who  wish  to  receive  first  consideration  for  housing  within  their 
own  priority  group  for  Fall,  1987,     " 

February  1,  r9fl7— Architecture  applicants  must  apply  by  Ihis  date  to  be 
assured  of  consideration. 

April  30.  f987— Estimated  freshman  applicants'  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  and  all  other  required  documents  Please  note  space  may  not  be 
available  to  accommodate  all  qualified  freshmen  who  apply  by  this  date. 

My  30.  r987— Transfer  applicants'  deadline  for  submission  ot  applications 

and  all  other  required  documents. 

*  Transfer  applicants  who  are  enrolled  as  first  semester  freshmen  during  the 
Fall  1986  semester  (enrolled  in  a  college  or  university  for  the  first  time)  are 
eligible  to  receive  first  consideration  for  housing  within  their  own  priority  group 
if;  (1)  the  application  and  high  school  transcript  are  received  in  the  Office  ot 
Undergraduate  Admissions  by  December  1,  1986  and  (2)  the  applicant's 
college  or  university  transcript  reflecting  Fall  1986  grades  is  received  in  this 
office  by  January  1. 1987. 

Determination  of  In-State  Status  for  Admission, 
Tuition,  and  Charge  Differential  Purposes 

An  initial  determination  of  in-state  status  for  admission,  tuition  and 
charge-differential  purposes  will  be  made  by  the  University  at  the  lime  a 
student's  application  for  admission  is  under  consideration  The  determination 
made  at  that  time,  and  any  determination  made  thereafter  shall  prevail  m  each 
semester  until  the  determination  is  successfully  challenged  Students  may 
challenge  their  classification  by  submitting  a  petition  Petitions  are  available  m 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  The  deadline  tor  meeting  all 
requirements  lor  in-state  status  artd  lor  submitting  all  documents  lor 
reclassification  is  the  last  day  of  late  registration  lor  Itie  semester  it  the  student 
wishes  to  Ce  classilied  as  an  in-state  student. 

The  volume  of  requests  for  reclassification  may  r>ecessitate  a  delay  in 
completing  the  review  process  II  is  hoped  that  a  decision  in  each  case  wiii  be 
made  within  ninety  (90)  days  of  receipt  of  a  request  for  redetermination  and  ail 
necessary  documentation  During  this  period  of  time,  or  any  further  penod  of 
time  required  by  the  University,  fees  and  charges  based  on  the  prevous 
determination  must  be  paid  II  the  determination  is  changed,  any  excess  lees 
and  charges  will  be  refunded 

Petitions,  related  documents  and  questions  concerning  the  policy  of  The 
University  of  Maryland  for  the  determination  of  m-siate  status  should  be 
directed  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  North  Administration 
Building,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742,  Phone  (301) 
454-4137 

Students     Classified     as     In-State     for     Admission,     Tuition     and 

Charge-Differential  Purposes.  Students  classified  as  instate  for  aomisson. 

tui!  u'l  .ii'j  C'd'qe  aitie'eriiiai  purposes  are  responsible  for  notifying  tf>e  O'tice 
ot  Unde'U'ajudle  Admissions  m  writing  within  15  days  of  any  change  m  ihetr 
circumstances  which  might  in  any  way  affect  their  ciassitication  at  the  College 
Park  Campus 

The  written  notice  of  change  in  circumstances  or  questions  concerning  the 
policy  of  The  University  of  Maryland  for  the  determination  ot  msiaie  status 
should  be  directed  to  Ot'ice  ot  Undergraduate  Admissions.  Ground  Floor. 
North  Administration  Building 
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Graduate  Student  Admission 

In  ce'iam  circumsiances.  a  semoi  may  register  lot  graduate  courses  Fof 
inlo'malion,  consul!  the  regulations  concerning  "Concurrent 
Unaergraduale-Gtaduaie  Registration,"  under  Academic  Regulations  and 
Requirements. 

Admission  to  graduate  study  at  The  University  of  Maryland  is  the 
responsibility  of  The  Graduate  School.  College  Park  Requests  lor  information 
about  graduate  programs  or  correspondence  concerning  application  for 
admission  to  The  Graduate  School.  College  Park  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Admissions  Office.  The  University  of  Maryland  Graduate  School,  South 
Administration  Building  College  Park.  MD  20742 


Orientation  Programs 


Upon  final  admission  to  the  University  the  new  student  will  receive 
materials  about  the  Orientation  and  Registration  Program  This  program  is 
offered  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  and  all  entering  students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  The  primary  goals  of  the  program  are  to  inform  the 
student  about  the  University  and  to  help  the  student  register  for  the  first 
semester  Through  this  program  the  entering  student  receives  a  personalized 
and  individual  introduction  to  the  University  plus  individual  advising  about 
course  selection  for  the  Inst  semester  During  this  Orientation  Program,  new 
students  register  lor  courses  lor  their  initial  semester  on  campus 

Parents  also  have  an  opportunity  to  leam  about  University  lile  through  the 
Parent  Orientation  Program  More  mlormaiion  about  this  program  may  be  tound 
under  "Orientation."  elsewhere  in  this  catalog 

For  more  inlormation.  contact  the  Orientation  Office,  1195  Stamp  Union, 
telephone  (301)454-5752 
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Charges  incurred  during  a  semester  are  payable  immediately  Returning 
students  will  not  be  permitted  to  complete  registration  until  all  financial 
obligations  to  the  University  including  library  fines,  parking  violations,  and  other 
penalty  lees  and  service  charges  are  paid  in  full. 

The  University  ol  Maryland  does  not  have  a  deferred  payment  plan. 
Payment  for  past  due  balances  and  current  semester  tees  are  due  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  classes.  Students  wfio  register  in  advance  must  pay 
their  bills  in  lull  prior  to  the  general  registration  period  Students  who  register 
alter  the  initial  registration  period  are  required  to  make  lull  payment  by  the 
close  ol  business  the  following  working  day  to  avoid  cancellation  of  their 
enrollment  and  loss  of  their  classroom  seats  to  other  students 

It  IS  the  policy  of  the  University  not  to  deter  payment  on  the  basis  of  a 
pending  application  lor  financial  assistance  to  an  outside  agency,  including 
Veterans  Administration  benefits,  bank  loans,  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs,  etc. 

Although  the  University  regularly  mails  bills  to  students,  it  cannot  assume 
responsibility  for  their  receipt  If  a  student  bill  is  not  received  on  or  before  the 
beginning  of  each  semester,  it  is  the  student  s  responsibility  to  obtain  a  copy 
ol  fhe  bill  at  Room  1103.  South  Administration  Building,  between  the  hours  ol 
8  30  a  m  and  4.15  p  m  .  Monday  through  Friday 

All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  ol 
Maryland  lor  the  exact  amount  due  Student  name  and  student  Social  Security 
number  should  be  written  on  the  front  side  of  the  check.  University  grant, 
scholarship,  or  workship  awards,  will  be  deducted  on  the  first  bill,  mailed 
approximately  one  month  after  the  start  ol  the  semester  However,  the  first  bill 
mailed  prior  to  the  beginning  ol  each  semester  may  not  include  these 
deductions. 

Students  will  be  severed  from  University  sen/ices  for  delinquent 
indebtedness  to  the  University  In  the  event  that  severance  occurs,  the 
individual  may  make  payment  during  the  semester  in  which  services  were 
severed  and  all  services  except  housing  will  be  restored  A  $25  00  severance 
tee  will  be  assessed  in  addition  to  payment  for  the  total  past  due  amount 

Students  removed  from  housing  because  ol  delinquent  indebtedness  will 
be  required  to  reapply  for  housing  after  they  have  satisfied  their  financial 
obligation  Students  who  are  severed  from  University  services  and  who  fail  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  during  the  semester  in  which  severance  occurs  will  be 
ineligible  to  preregister  lor  subsequent  semesters  until  the  debt  and  the  $25  00 
severance  fee  are  cleared. 

In  the  event  of  actual  registration  for  a  subsequent  semester  by  a  severed 
student  who  has  not  settled  his  student  account  prior  to  that  semester,  such 
registration  will  be  cancelled  and  no  credit  will  be  earned  for  the  semester. 

The  Slate  has  established,  under  legislative  mandate,  a  Central  Collections 
Unit  within  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning  The  University  is 
required  by  State  Law  to  refer  all  delinquent  accounts  to  the  State  Collections 
Unit  Please  note  that  changes  in  Maryland  law  allow  the  Central  Collections 
Unit  to  intercept  state  income  tax  refunds  for  individuals  with  delinquent 
accounts 

All  Accounts  Due  from  Students,  Faculty,  Staff,  Non-Students,  etc.,  are 
Included  within  these  Guidelines 

Collection  costs  incurred  m  collecting  delinquent  accounts  will  be  charged 
to  the  student.  The  minimum  collection  lee  is  15%  plus  attorney  and/or  court 


costs 

No  degree,  grades,  diploma,  certificate,  or  transcript  ol  record  will  be 
Issued  to  a  student  who  has  not  made  satisfactory  settlement  ol  his  or  her 
account 

An  Important  Fee  Notice.  Although  changes  in  lees  and  charges  ordinarily 
will  be  announced  in  advance,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  such 
changes  witfxjut  prior  announcement. 

NOTE:  Additional  Information  on  Student  Rnancial  Obligations,  Disclosure  ol 
Inlormation.  Delinquent  Accounts,  and  Special  Fees,  can  t>e  tound  on  page  7, 

A.    Undergraduate  Fees 

1.  Full-time  Undergraduate  Students 
1986-67  Academic  Year 

a  Maryland  Residents 

Total  Academic  Year  Cost 

Tuition   $1344  00 

Registration  Fee 1 0  (X) 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  ol  Fees  below) 247  00 

Board  Contract  (FY  85-86) ' 

1)  All  19  meals  a  week  plan $1578  00 

2)  Any  15  meals  a  week  plan 1471  00 

3)  Any  10  meals  a  week  plan 140000 

Lodging  (FY  85-86) '    $1842  00 

b.  Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  states,  and  other 
countries: 

Total  Academic  Year  Cost 

Tuition   $4220  00 

Registration  Fee 10  00 

Mandatory  Fees  (see  Explanation  of  Fees  below) 247O0 

Board  Contract  (FY  85-86)  * 
1)AII  19  meals  a  week  plan $1578  00 

2)  Any  15  meals  a  week  plan 1471  00 

3)  Any  10  meals  a  week  plan 1400  00 

Lodging  (FY  85-86) "    $1842  00 

*    Increases  in  tjoard  and  lodging  tor  1986-87  are  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of 

Regents  at  ine  lime  ol  iriis  printing. 

2.  Fees  for  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students 

Tuition  (per  credit  hour) $77  00 

Registration  Fee  (per  semester) 5  00 

Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester) 49  50 

Note:  The  term  "paniime  undergraduate  student"  is  Interpreted  to  mean  an  undergraduate 
sludeni  lakmg  8  semester  ciedi!  nours  or  less  Students  carrying  9  semester  hours  or  more 
are  considered  to  be  lull-time  and  must  pay  the  regular  lull-time  fees. 


B.    Graduate  Fees 

1  Maryland  Residents  (lee  per  credit  hour)   $92  00 

2  Residents  ol  the  District  ol  Columbia,  other  states  and  other  countries 

(lee  per  credit  hour)    163  00 

3  Registration  Fee  (per  semester) 5  00 

4  Mandatory  Fees  (per  semester): 

Full-time  (9  or  more  credit  hours  per  semester)    73  50 

Part-time  (8  or  less  credit  hours  per  semester) 44  50 

Explanation  of  Fees 

Mandatory  Fees 

The  Registration  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  The  Registration  Fee  is  charged  to 
all  registrants  each  semester. 

The  Instructional  Materials  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  lor 
instructional  materials  and/or  laboratory  supplies  lurmsheo  to  students. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  unoergraduate 
students  at  the  request  of  the  Student  Government  Association  It  is  used  in 
sponsoring  various  student  activities,  student  publications,  and  cultural 
programs. 

The  Auxiliary  Facilities  Fee  (Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  This  fee  is 
paid  into  a  fund  which  is  used  for  capital  improvement,  expansion  and 
construction  of  various  campus  facilities  such  as  open  recreation  areas  (tennis 
courts,  basketball  couns.  etc ),  transportation  alternatives  (shuttle  buses),  and 
the  Stamp  Union  These  capital  protects  are  not  funded  or  are  funded  only  in 
part  from  other  sources. 
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The  Athletic  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Chafged  to  ail  students  lor  the  support  ot 
the  Department  ol  Intercollegiate  Athletics  All  students  are  encou'aged  to 
participate  in  all  ol  the  activities  ot  this  department,  or  to  attend  the  contests  if 
they  do  not  participate. 

The  Student  Health  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  to  all  students  for  the 
support  ol  the  Health  Service  facility. 

The  Shuttle  Bus  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  to  ail  students  for  the 
support  ol  the  Shuttle  Bus  transportation  system. 

The  Stamp  Union  and  Recreational  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  Charged  to  all 
students  and  is  used  to  expand  recreational  facilities  and  Stamp  Union 

services. 

Other  Fees 

Payment  ot  Fees:  All  checks,  money  orders,  or  postal  notes  should  be  made 
pavaijie  to  the  University  ol  Maryland,  The  student's  social  security  number 
must  tie  written  on  the  Iront  ot  the  check. 

The  Application  Fee  (Non-Refundable):  $20.00.  Charged  to  all  new 
undergraduate  students  Applicants  vwho  have  previously  enrolled  at  any 
campus  ol  The  University  of  Maryland  including  University  College  at  College 
Park,  Baltimore,  or  oil-campus  centers  are  not  required  to  pay  this  lee. 

Pre-College  Orientation  Program  Registration  Fee: 

$60  00  (two  day  program) 
$39  00  (one  day  proaram) 
$16  00  (one  parent)/$32,00  (two  parents) 

Late  Registration  Fee:  $20.00.  All  students  are  expected  to  complete  their 
registration  including  the  lilmg  ol  Schedule  Ad|ustment  Forms  on  the  regular 
registration  days  Those  who  do  not  complete  their  registration  during  the 
presdbed  days  must  pay  this  fee. 

Special  Fee  for  students  requiring  additional  preparation  In  mathematics 
(MATH  001)  per  semester:  S1 10.00.  (Required  ot  students  whose  curriculum 
calls  for  MATH  110  or  115  and  who  fail  in  qualifying  examination  for  these 
courses)  This  Special  Math  Fee  is  in  addition  to  course  charge  Students 
enrolled  in  this  course  and  concurrently  enrolled  for  6  or  more  credit  hours  will 
be  considered  as  full-time  students  for  purposes  of  assessing  fees  Students 
taking  only  MATH  (X)1  pay  for  3  credits  plus  $110  A  3-credit  course  plus 
MATH  001  results  in  a  charge  for  6  credits  plus  $110.  A  full-time  student  pays 
full-time  fees  plus  $110. 

Special  Fee  for  students  requiring  additional  preparation  In  chemistry 
(CHEM  001)  per  semester:  $70.00.  CHEM  001  is  recommended  for  students 
who  do  not  qualify  lor  MATH  110  or  higher,  or  who  have  no  high  school 
chemistry  and  must  take  CHEM  103  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  towards 
any  degree  at  the  University.  This  Special  Chemistry  Fee  is  in  addition  to 
course  charge. 

Cooperative  Education  Program  In  Liberal  Arts  and  Business  (CO-OP 
208-209):  S30.00  each. 

Engineering  COOP  Program  (ENCO  40S-409):  $30.00  each. 

Fees  for  Auditors  and  courses  taken  for  audit  are  the  same  as  those  charged 
for  courses  tanen  for  credit  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Audited  credit  hours  will  be  added  to  hours  taken  for  credit  to  determine 
full-time  or  part-time  status  for  lee  assessment  purposes  Special  Students  are 
assessed  fees  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  for  the  comparable 
undergraduate  or  graduate  classification. 

Change  of  Registration  Fee:  $2.00  for  each  course  dropped  or  added  after 
the  schedule  adiustment  penod  A  $4.00  fee  is  charged  for  each  section 
change  ($2  00  for  the  section  added,  $2  00  lor  the  section  dropped)  alter  the 
schedule  adiustment  period 

Graduation  Fee  for  Bachelor's  Degree:  $15.00 

Transcript  of  Record  Fee:  $2,00  each  copy. 

Special  Examination  Fee:  $30.00  per  course  for  all  undergraduates  and 
full-time  graduate  students,  credit-hour  charge  lor  part-time  graduate  students. 

Vehicle  Registration  Fees:  Vehicles  must  be  registered  each  academic  year 

by  all  students  enrolled  lor  classes  on  the  College  Park  Campus  and  who  dnve 
or  park  a  vehicle  anywhere  or  anytime  on  the  campus  For  additional 
information,  please  refer  to  Motor  Vehicle  Administration.  Administrative  Offices 
Section,  Office  ot  Student  Affairs. 

Textbooks  and  Supplies:  Textbooks  and  classroom  supplies  vary  with  the 
course  pursued,  but  will  average  $160  00  per  semester. 

Service  Charges  for  Dishonored  Checks:  Payable  for  each  check  which  is 
returned  unpa  d  by  the  drawee  bank  on  initial  presentation  because  of 
insufficient  funds,  payment  stopped,  post-dating,  drawn  against  uncollected 
items,  etc. 


For  checks  up  to  $50  00  $5  00 

For  checks  from  $50 01  to  $100  00  $1000 

For  checks  over  $100  00  $20  (X) 

When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid,  the  student  must  redeem  the  check  and 
pay  any  outstanding  balance  in  the  account  within  10  days  or  all  University 
services  may  be  severed  and  the  account  translerred  to  the  State  Central 
Collection  Unit  lor  legal  follow-up  Additionally,  a  minimum  15%  collection 
charge  is  added  to  the  charges  posted  to  the  students  account  at  the  time  the 
transfer  is  made  When  a  check  is  returned  unpaid  due  to  an  error  made  by 
the  students  bank,  the  student  must  obtain  a  letter  from  the  branch  manager 
ol  the  bank  or  a  person  of  equivalent  status  admitting  the  error  This  letter  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Bursar  to  have  the  service  charged  waived 

Library  Charges:  Fine  for  failure  to  return  a  book  from  General  Library  before 

expiration  of  loan  period— $  35  per  day  Fme  for  failure  to  return  book  from 
Reserve  Shell  before  expiration  of  loan  period— first  hour  overdue  on  first  day, 
$1  00,  after  first  hour  on  first  day  $  50  per  hour  for  each  hour  open  up  to  a 
maximum  ol  $30  00  per  item  In  case  ol  loss  or  mutilation  of  a  book. 
satisfactory  restitution  must  be  made 

Maryland  English  Institute  Fee:  Semi-intensive.  $928.00  (Fall)  $976.00 
(Spring):  Intensive,  $1,856.00  (Fall)  $1,936.00  (Spring):  Students  enrolled 
with  the  Maryland  English  Institute  pay  this  tee  m  support  ol  the  Institute 
Students  enrolled  in  the  semi-miensive  program  may  also  enroll  lor  regular 
academic  courses  and  pay  the  tuition  and  fees  associated  with  those  offerings 
The  prog'am  also  offers  non-credit  courses  English  Pronunciation.  $175  00. 
and  Workshop  for  Foreign  Teaching  Assistants,  $165  00. 

Property  Damage  Charge:  Students  will  be  charged  for  damage  to  property 

or  equipment  Where  responsibility  for  the  damage  can  be  fixed,  the  individual 
student  will  be  biHed  for  it;  where  responsibility  cannot  be  fixed,  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  damage  or  replacing  equipment  will  be  prorated  among  the 

individuals  involved. 

Severance  of  Services  Fee:  $25,00.  Students  who  fail  to  pay  the  balance  due 

on  their  accounts  will  have  their  University  services  severed  and  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  total  amount  due  plus  a  $25  00  severance  fee. 

Withdrawal  or  Refund  Fees:  Any  student  compelled  to  leave  the  University  at 

any  time  during  the  academic  year  should  secure  a  form  for  withdrawal  from 
the  Records  and  Registrations  Office  The  completed  form  and  the  semester 
Identification/Registration  Card  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Records  and 
Registrations  Office  The  student  will  forteit  his  or  her  right  to  refund  if  the 
withdrawal  action  described  above  is  not  adhered  to  The  effective  date  used 
in  computing  refunds  is  the  date  the  withdrawal  form  is  filed  in  the  Records 
and  Registrations  Office  Stop  Payment  on  a  check,  failure  to  pay  the  semester 
bill,  failure  to  attend  classes,  does  not  constitute  withdrawal  A  request  for  a 
refund  must  be  processed  by  the  student  with  the  Office  of  the  Bursar, 
otherwise  any  credit  on  the  student  account  will  automatically  be  earned  over 
to  the  next  semester. 

Cancellation  of  Registration— Submitted  to  the  Withdrawal 'Reenrollment  Office 
before  the  official  first  day  of  classes  entitles  the  student  to  a  full  credit  of 
semester  tuition. 

Undergraduate  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  will  be  credited  for 
tuition  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Prior  to  Classes  beginning;  100% 

After  Classes  begin: 

Between  one  and  two  weeks    80% 

Between  two  and  three  weeks    60% 

Between  three  and  four  weeks  40% 

Between  four  and  five  weeks    20% 

Over  five  weeks    No  Refund 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes,  if  a  full-time  undergraduate  student  drops  a 
course  or  courses,  thereby  changing  the  total  number  ol  credits  lor  which  the 
student  is  reregistered  to  eight  or  less,  charges  lor  the  semester  will  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  per  credit  hour  fee  for  oart-time  students 
However,  if  the  student  later  adds  a  course  or  courses  thereby  changing  the 
total  number  of  credits  for  which  the  student  is  registered  to  nme  or  more,  the 
student  will  be  billed  for  the  difference  between  per  credit  hour  fees  paid  and 
the  general  lees  for  lun-time  undergraduates 

II  during  the  first  five  days  of  classes  a  lull-time  undergraduate  drops  a 
course  or  courses  thereby  changing  the  total  number  ol  credits  for  which 
he'she  IS  registered  to  eight  or  less,  charges  lor  the  semester  will  be  assessed 
on  the  basis  ol  part-time  charges  plus  20%  of  the  difference  between  the 
full-time  lees  and  appropriate  part-time  charges  After  the  first  five  days  of 
classes,  there  is  no  refund  lor  changing  from  lull-time  to  part-time  status 

A  student  who  registers  as  a  part-time  undergraduate  student  and  applies 
for  a  refund  lor  courses  drooped  during  the  first  week  of  classes  will  be  given 
a  refund   No  refund  will  be  made  lor  courses  dropped  thereafter 

No  part  of  the  charges  lor  room  and  board  is  relundabie  except  wtien  the 
student  officially  withdraws  Irom  the  University  or  when  he  or  she  is  given 
permission  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  University  lo  move  from  the 
residence  haiis  and/or  to  discontinue  dming  ftaii  pnviieges.  in  these  cases.  Ifie 
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room  refund  will  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  penods  remammg 
limes  the  pro  rata  weekly  rate  alter  adiustmg  tor  a  service  charge  Refunds  to 
students  having  full  board  contracts  will  be  calculated  m  a  similar  manner  No 
room  and/or  board  refunds  will  be  made  after  the  fourteenth  week  of  the 
semester 

in  computing  refunds  to  students  who  have  received  the  benefit  of 
scholarships  and  loans  from  University  funds,  the  computation  will  be  made  to 
return  the  maximum  amount  :o  the  scholarship  and  loan  accounts  without  loss 
to  the  University 

Financial  Aid 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  provides  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
formulation  of  student  financial  plans  and.  in  cooperation  with  other  University 
offices,  participates  m  the  awarding  of  scholarships  and  grants  to  deserving 
students  Scholarships,  grants,  loans  and  work-study  positions  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  financial  need  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Financial  Aid  to  make  awards  to  those  qualified  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  college  studies  Part-time  employment 
opportunities  on  campus  are  open  to  ail  students,  but  are  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  lobs  and  the  student's  particular  skills  and  abilities 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid.  Room  2130.  North  Administration  Buitdmg.  The  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park.  tvlD  20742.  telephone  (301)  454-3046. 

Academic  Requirements  For  Eligibility 

The  federally  appropriated  programs  require  that  students  make  "academic 
progress"  toward  a  degree  or  diploma.  Any  student  enrolled  in  a  degree, 
certificate,  or  diploma  program  is  considered  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  for  the  purpose  of  the  receipt  of  financial  aid  at  the  College  Park 
Campus,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

Withdrawals.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  first  two 
weeks  of  classes  must  repay  to  The  University  of  Maryland  all  financial  aid 
received  If  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  this  period,  a  prorated  share  of  the  aid 
must  be  repaid  after  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid 

A  student  receiving  financial  aid  who  has  withdrawn  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  semester  on  two  occasions  will  forteit  eligibility  for  assistance  for  the 
semester  following  the  second  withdrawal  EligibJity  will  be  reconsidered  when 
the  student  either  1)  has  completed  a  course  load  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
semester  from  which  he/she  withdrew  and  for  which  aid  was  received  or  2) 
documents  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  the  withdrawal,  with  support 
from  such  people  as  a  physician,  mental  health  professional,  academic 
counselor,  or  religious  or  community  leader. 

Extended  Graduation  Dates.  An  Undergraduate  who  does  not  complete 
his  her  program  withm  the  prescribed  4  or  5  year  period,  and  who  has 
received  4  or  5  years,  respectively,  of  financial  aid  from  any  school,  will  be 
considered  for  an  additional  year  of  loan  and/or  employment  assistance  only. 
An  exception  to  this  is  the  Pell  Grant,  which  is  available  beyond  four  years. 
Since  a  student  may  exhaust  eligibility  for  certain  financial  aid  programs  within 
four  years,  the  student  is  advised  to  maintain  course  loads  which  will  insure 
graduation  within  the  appropriate  time.  Normally  the  student  should  average  15 
credits  per  semester, 

A  student  who  is  awarded  a  scholarship  and/or  grant  from  the  University 
must  enroll  for  and  maintain  at  least  12  semester  hours  Any  student  who  is 
contemplating  dropping  below  12  hours  should  contact  this  Office  immediately. 
Since  the  aid  is  subject  to  cancellation  at  that  pomt  An  undergraduate  who 
enrolls  for  less  than  6  credit  hours  will  not  be  awarded  any  form  of  financial 
aid:  a  graduate  student  seeking  consideration  must  be  enrolled  for  a  minimum 
of  24  academic  units  per  semester. 

Scholarships  and  Grants 

Most  scholarships  and  grants  are  awarded  to  students  before  they  enter 
the  University  However,  students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  semesters, 
and  have  not  received  such  an  award,  are  eligible  to  apply  Each  applicant 
will  receive  consideration  for  all  scholarships  and  grants  administered  by  this 
office,  for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible  Students  must  submit  an  application  by 
February  15,  including  all  supporting  documents,  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
scholarship  assistance  for  the  ensuing  year.  Award  Letters  are  normally 
mailed  by  May  1  to  on-time  applicants- 
Regulations  and  procedures  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  and  grants 
are  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid.  Ail  recipients  are  subieci  to 
the  academic  and  non-academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  the 
University 

The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  review  the  scholarship  program 
annually  and  to  make  adjustments  in  the  amounts  and  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  in  accordance  with  the  funds  available  and  the  scholastic  achievement 
of  the  recipients. 

Interest  in  any  award  that  is  recommended  by  a  college  or 
school/department  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairperson.  Dean,  or 
Department  Head  of  the  relevant  college,  school,  or  department. 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Eaucdi'ondi  Amefioinenis  of  19H0  g'anis  are  available  to  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  to  continue  their  post  secondary  education  A 
recipient  must  be  a  United  States  citizen,  or  permanent  res'deni.  or  a 
recognized  refugee  or  paroiee  and  enrolled  as  a  fuii-time  undergraduate 
Annual  awards  may  not  exceed  $2  (DOO  Eligible  students  may  receive  SEGG  S 
only  tor  their  first  undergraduate  degree 

Pell  Grant  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant).  The  federal  government 
provides  grant  assistance  to  approved  students  who  need  it  to  attend  post 
secondary  institutions  Eligible  students  may  receive  annual  Pell  Grants  for  the 
first  undergraduate  degree  or  certificate  only  An  eligible"  student  must  enroll 
tor  at  least  6  credit  hours  each  semester  a  Pen  award  is  received 

Maryland  State  Sctiolarships.  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has 
created  several  programs  of  scholarships  for  Maryland  residents  who  need 
financial  help  to  obtam  a  conege  education  The  undergraduate  programs  are 
(1)  General  State  scholarships.  (2)  Senatorial  scholarships,  and  (3)  House  of 
Delegates  scholarships  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  these  scholarships 
should  contact  their  guidance  counselor  if  a  high-school  senior  or  the  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  if  presently  attending  The  University  of  Maryland. 
Students  who  are  entering  college  for  the  first  time  must  take  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  in  November  or  December  of  their  senior  year  The  test  is  not 
required  of  college  students  who  have  completed  at  least  24  semester  hours. 
A  Maryland  State  Financial  Aid  Form  must  be  mailed  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Sen/ice  in  Princeton,  NJ,,  by  February  15  for  the  upcoming 
academic  year  The  deadline  for  applying  for  these  scholarships  is  March  1 
each  year  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Maryland  State  Scholarship 
Board,  2100  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21218. 

Local  and  National  Scholarships.  In  addition  to  the  scholarships  provided  by 
The  University  of  Maryland,  a  student  should  give  careful  consideration  to 
scholarship  aid  provided  by  local  and  national  scholarship  programs  The 
University  maintains  a  database  of  these  scholarships  and  will  perform  a 
Scholarship  Search  for  students  Contact  OSFA  for  details. 

Endowed  and  Annual  Scholarships  and  Grants 

Inte'est  in  a  particular  award  which  is  recommended  by  a  school  college 
or  department  should  be  directed  to  the  relevant  Dean  or  Chairperson 

Advertising  Association  of  Baltimore  Work  Experience  Scholarship.  This 
award  is  available  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or  junior  interested  in  an 
advertising  career.  The  scholarship  includes  a  summer  internship  and  a 
$1,000  stipend, 

AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program.  Four-year  AFROTC  scholarships  are 
available  to  incoming  freshmen  who  qualify  One  thousand  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  to  qualified  freshmen  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Application  for 
the  four-year  scholarship  is  normally  accomplished  during  the  senior  year  of 
high  school.  The  AFROTC  program  also  provides  two-year  and  three-year 
scholarships  for  selected  cadets  in  the  AFROTC  program.  Those  selected 
receive  money  for  full  tuition,  laboratory  expenses,  incidental  fees,  and  an 
allowance  for  books  during  the  period  of  the  scholarship.  In  addition,  they 
receive  nontaxable  pay  of  $100  per  month.  Any  student  accepted  by  The 
University  of  Maryland  may  apply  for  these  scholarships,  AFROTC  membership 
is  required  if  one  receives  an  AFROTC  scholarship. 

Agricultural  Development  Foundation.  A  number  of  awards  are  made  to 

agricultural  students  from  a  fund  contributed  by  donors  for  general  agricultural 
development.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Arthur  M.  Ahalt  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  award  is  made  annually 
to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  majonng  m  agricultural  education. 
Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agnculture, 

Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  Association  Student  Aid  Program.  Scholarship 

aid  has  been  made  available  by  the  Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  Association  for 
worthy  male  or  female  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  m  good  standing, 
with  preference  given  to  children  of  Air  Force  Warrant  Officers  or  other  military 
personnel. 

Albright  Scholarship.  The  Victor  E    Albright  Scholarship  is  a  four-year 

scholarship  open  to  graduates  of  Garrett  County  high  schools  who  were  bom 
and  reared  in  that  county, 

ALCOA  Foundation  Scholarships  Awards  of  $750  are  given  to  outstanding 
stuoents  maio'ing  m  mechanical  engmeenng,  civil  engineering,  electrical 
engmeenng  and  fire  protection  engineering, 

Louis  Allen  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  annual  $500  grant  to  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  interested  in  meteorology  and  weather 
forecasting  The  awardee  will  be  expected  to  (jecome  involved  in  the  weather 
obsen/ing.  forecasting  and  display  activities  of  the  Department  of  Meteorology, 

Alumni  Scholarships.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  made  possible 
through  the  gifts  of  aiumni  and  friends  to  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Program  of 
the  Office  of  Endowment  and  Gifts. 
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Alumni  Band  Scholarship.  A  hmiled  number  ol  awards  to  freshmen  are 
sponsored  by  The  University  ot  Maryland  Band  Alumni  Organization 
Reciptenis  are  recommended  by  the  Music  Department  alter  a  competitive 
audition  held  in  the  spring 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air-Condltloning 
Engineers,  Inc.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  ouistanomg  students  maionng 
in  mechanical  engineering  A  preference  is  given  to  students  from  Baltimore. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Depaament  ot  Mechanical  Engineering. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to 
agricultural  engineering  rnaiors  with  good  scholarship  and  leadership  qualities. 
Selection  ol  recipients  is  by  the  Department  ot  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Mildred  L  Anglln  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  made  available  from  an 
endowed  fund  sponsored  by  the  Riverdale  Elementary  School  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  m  honor  of  Mrs  Anglin  who  served  that  school  with 
distinction  for  forty  years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  To  be  eligible,  send  a 
letter  to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Otfice  indicating  attendance  at  Riverdale 
Elementary  School. 

Alvin  L.  Aubinoe  Student  Aid  Program.  Scholarship  grants  up  to  $500  per 
school  year  to  students  m  engineering,  preferably  those  studying  for  careers  m 
civil  engineering,  architecture  or  light  construction.  Recipients  are  chosen  by 
the  Dean  ol  the  College  ol  Engineering. 

Dr.  Rot>ert  W.  Baker  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  $500  scholarship  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Professional  Grounds  Management  Society  to  a  student 
entering  the  final  year  at  The  University  of  Maryland  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 
and  who  the  faculty  feels  intends  to  follow  a  career  in  the  "Green  Industry". 

Baltimore  Sunpapers  Scholarship  in  Journalism.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  A  S  Abell  Foundation.  Inc  .  contributes  tunas  to  provide  one  or  more  $500 
scholarships  to  students  maionng  in  editorial  journalism  Recipients  are  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Journalism. 

Benjamin  Banneker  Scholarship.  Merit  awards  are  available  to  academically 
talented  minority  students,  especially  Blacks  These  awards,  renewable  for  up 
to  (our  years  of  undergraduate  study,  provide  funds  to  cover  full-time,  m-siate 
tuition  and  fees  December  1  is  the  deadline  for  receipt  of  both  the  application 
for  admission  to  the  University  as  well  as  the  nomination  for  this  award. 
Automatic  consideration  is  given  to  all  National  Achievement  Finalists  and 
Semi-Finalists. 

Dr.  H.C.  Byrd  Memorial  Fund.  An  endowed  fund  has  been  established  by  the 
many  inenos  of  Curiey  in  memory  of  his  many  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  University  His  penod  of  service  lasted  from  1905  when  he  enrolled  as  a 
freshman  from  Cnsfieid.  until  1954  when  he  retired  after  serving  as  President  ol 
the  University  for  19  years  Prior  to  that  he  had  served  19  years  as  head 
football  coach  with  a  record  of  109-37-7  Income  from  the  fund  will  be  used  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  deserving  student  athletes. 

Capitol  Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of 
$750  IS  awarded  annually  in  the  College  ol  Agriculture,  prelerably  to  a  student 
preparing  lor  a  career  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Chancellor's  Scholars  Program.  Scholarships,  renewable  lor  four  years  of 
unoe'g'aduate  study,  are  awarded  on  the  basis  ot  ment  The  awardees  are 
known  as  Chancellor  s  Scholars  The  awards  provide  funds  to  cover  full-time, 
in-state  tuition  and  fees,  and  Chancellor's  Scholars  receive  preferential  housing 
and  other  prerequisites  Recipients  are  designated  by  the  Chancellor  upon  the 
recommendation  by  a  Committee  which  screens  nominations  submitted  by 
high  school  guidance  counselors  and  administrators  of  the  University  For 
consideration,  applicants  must  be  admitted  to  the  University  and  nominated  for 
this  award  by  December  1.  Automatic  consideration  is  given  to  all  National 
Merit  Finalists  and  Semi-Fmaiists,  all  Distinguished  Scholar  Finalists. 
Semi-Finaiists.  and  Honorable  Mentions. 

Dr.  Ernest  N.  Cory  Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an 
outstanding  lunior  or  senior  recommended  by  the  College  ol  Agriculture, 
preferably  one  maionng  in  entomology. 

Ernest  T.  Cullen  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student  in  the  College  ol  Agriculture  Irom  a  high  school 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Dairy  Technology  Scholarship  and  Grants.  The  Dairy  Technology  Society  ot 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  provides  a  limited  number  ot 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  lor  students  maionng  in  dairy  products 
technology. 

Dairymen,  Inc.  Scholarship.  To  students  pursuing  a  degree  In  dairy 
o'oduction.  dairy  manufacturing,  or  agncuiturai  economics  Available  only  to 
Maryland  residents  who  are  sons,  daughters,  grandsons,  or  granddaughters  of 
members  ol  Dairymen.  Inc. 

Delaware-Maryland  Plant  Food  Association  Scholarship.  A  $200  annual 
awa'd  IS  maae  to  a  newiy  aamittec  unae'g'aduate  who  has  an  interest  in 
agronomy  ano  soii  tenuity  work. 


Delmarva  Corn  and  Soybean  Scholarship.  A  $500  scholarship  awarded  each 

senif ster  to  a  lunior  (rem  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  (who  is  a  U  S  citizen) 
enrolled  m  the  College  ol  Agriculture  Final  selection  is  by  the  Delmarva  Corn 
and  Soybean  Conference. 

Delta  Nu  Alpha  Fraternity  Chesapeake  Chapter— No.  23,  Traffic  srtd 
Transportation  Award.  An  award  of  $400  to  an  outstanding  senior  member  ol 
The  University  of  Ma'viand  chapter  majonng  in  transportation  in  the  College  of 

Business  and  Management 

Mylo  S.  Downey  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a  student  in  the  Coltege 

of  AgncuHu'e  w'!h  p'eie'ence  to  those  with  successlul  achievement  in  4-H 

Club  work  and  Imanciai  need 

James  R.  Ferguson  Memorial  Fund.  Scholarship  awards  are  made  annually 
to  incoming  treshmen,  enrolled  in  animal  sciences,  on  the  basis  ot  acadenrMc 
achievement  and  Imanciai  need. 

Anne  Arundel  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant  This  tuition 

and  fees  grant  is  awarded  to  a  high  school  g'aouaie  who  wiii  enroll  m  the  lire 
protection  curriculum  in  the  College  ot  Engineering  The  award  is  normally  lor 
four  years 

Baltimore  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  This  tuition  and 
fees  grant  is  awaraeo  to  a  siuaent  wno  wm  enron  m  the  fire  protection 
curriculum  m  the  College  of  Engineering  This  award  is  normally  for  foor  years 

Ladles  Auxiliary  to  The  Maryland  State  Firemen's  Association  Grant  This 

$750  grant  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  high  school  graduate  who  will  enroll 
in  the  lire  protection  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering  The  award  is 
normally  available  for  four  years. 

Maryland  State  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  A  tuition  and  fees  scholarship 

IS  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanomg  nign  school  student  wtio  enrolls  in  the 
fire  protection  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Engineering  This  scholarship  is  lor 
four  years. 

Prince  George's  County  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  Grant.  An  annual 

tuition  a«a  tees  scholarship  is  awaroed  to  an  outstanomg  nign  school  student 
who  enrolls  in  the  fire  protection  curriculum  ol  the  College  ol  Engineering 

The  Lester  M.  Fraley  Honor  Award  to  a  Junior  or  Senior  student  of 

outstanding  character  maionng  in  the  College  ol  Physical  Education. 
Recreation,  and  Health  who  has  demonstrated  concern  for  citizenship  and  has 
shown  superior  scholarship  in  the  University. 

John  D.  Gilmore  Scholarship  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 

assisting  deserving  stuoent  athletes  to  obtain  an  education  and  participate  m 
varsity  athletics  at  The  University  ol  Maryland  The  recipients  should  possess, 
as  does  John  D  Giimore.  outstanding  dedication,  determination  arx3  an 
undeniable  will  to  win  in  athletic  competition  ana  to  succeed  in  life 

Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $5IX)  each  to  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  Several  scholarships  are  available  annually  under  the  terms  ot  the 
James  and  Sarah  E  R  Goddard  Memorial  Fund  established  through  the  wills  ot 
Morgan  E  Goddard  ana  Mary  Y  Goddard 

Manasses  J.  and  Susanna  Jart>oe  Grove  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to 

a  student  entering  the  lunior  or  senior  class  preparing  tor  a  career  in 
agronomy,  animai/dairy  science,  or  horticulture  Recipient  must  have  been 
born  and  educated  in,  and  must  be  a  legal  resident  ol.  Frederick  County  (Md  ) 

John  William  Guckeyson  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $100  >s 
granted  annually  by  Mrs  Hudson  Dunap  as  a  memorial  to  John  William 
Guckeyson.  an  honored  Maryland  alumnus 

Staley  and  Eugene  Hahn  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  Annual  awards  of 
$500  a'e  made  Dy  Mr  and  Mrs  Wdle'  J  Hann  in  memory  of  their  sons  to  aid 
Outstanding  agricultural  students  from  Frederick  County 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are 
made  avanaoie  through  a  gift  ot  the  Baltimore  News  American,  one  of  If>e 
Hearst  newspapers,  m  twior  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  Scholarships  up  to 
$1  000  are  awarded  annually  to  undergraduates  pursuing  a  program  ol  study 
in  loumaiism  Scholarships  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  annually  lot  graduate 
study  in  history 

Robert  Michael  HiggenlMtham  Memorial  Award  Fund.  This  Fund  has  C>een 
endowed  by  Mr  ana  Mrs  Charles  A  HiggeritX)tham  in  merTX)ry  of  their  son 
who  was  killed  m  Vietnam  Annual  awards  are  made  to  promising  lunor 
students  maionng  in  mathematics    Recipients  are  cfx»en  by  trie  Department 

of  Mathematics 

Belva  H.  Hopkins  Memorial  Schoolrship.  An  endowed  fund  f\as  been 
established  to  provide  a  scholarship  to  a  deserving  student  Irom  Pnnce 
Georges  County  who  has  expressed  an  interest  m  teaching  mathematics  in 
public  schools  The  recipient  may  be  entitiea  to  renew  the  scholarship  lor  three 
more  years  (or  the  normal  graduating  time)  provided  there  IS  financial  need 
Financial  need  may  be  considered  but  is  not  a  requirement  lor  tfie  rniiial 
award. 
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George  Hyman  Construction  Company  Scholarship.  A  luiiion  schoia'ship  is 
awa^ncd  to  a  Iresliman  sluclenl  m  cvii  enci.net"inq  The  scholarship  may  be 
renewed  lot  ih'ee  moie  yeais  so  long  as  ihe  sludeni  mamlains  a  grade  point 
ave'age  oi  2  b 

Paul  H.  Kea  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  This  lund  was  established  by  the 
Potomac  Valley  Chapter  ot  the  American  institute  ot  Architects  in  memofy  ol 
Paul  H  Kea.  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  chapter. 

Venia  M.  Keller  Grant.  The  Maryland  Stale  Council  of  Homemakers  Club 
makes  available  this  grant  of  $100  which  is  open  to  a  Maryland  young  man  or 
woman  ot  promise  who  is  recommended  by  the  College  of  Human  Ecology 

Mary  Anne  and  Frank  A.  Kennedy  Scholarship.  Presented  to  outstanding 

lournalism  students.  Irom  the  eslaie  ol  Mary  Anne  and  Frank  A  Kennedy. 

KInghome  Fund  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  in  honor  ol  Mr  Joseph  W 
Kinghorne  ol  the  Class  ol  191 1  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  shah  be  awarded 
to  the  student  specializing  m  poultry  science  having  the  highest  general 
average  at  the  end  ol  his  or  her  sophomore  year  The  amount  ol  the 
scholarship  shall  equal  the  tuition  on  the  College  Park  Campus  Selection  of 
recipients  is  made  by  the  Chairperson  ol  the  Department  of  Poultry  Science. 

KIwanIs  Scholarship.  The  J  Enos  Ray  Memorial  Scholarship  covering  tuition 
IS  awarded  by  the  Pnnce  George  s  Kiwanis  Club  to  a  male  resident  ol  Prince 
Georges  County.  Maryland,  who.  in  addition  to  possessing  the  necessary 
guaiilicaiions  lor  maintaining  a  satisfactory  scholarship  record,  must  have  a 
reputation  of  high  character  and  attainment  in  general  all-around  citizenship. 

Gary  Lee  L^ke  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  endowed  fund  provides 
scholarships  lor  students  maionng  in  pre-vetennary  science  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  It  was  established  by  his  family  and  friends.  Recipients  are 
selected  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Laurel  Race  Course.  Inc.,  Scholarship.  This  fund  has  been  established  to 
provide  scholarships  lor  students  who  are  participating  in  the  University  Band. 

Leidy  Foundation  Scholarships.  A  $1,500  fund  has  been  established  by  the 
John  H  Leidy  Foundation,  Inc  to  provide  scholarships  for  educational 
expenses  to  worthy  students  who  have  linancial  need. 

Leidy  Foundation  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  granted  annually  to  a 
graduate  or  undergraduate  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  general  field 
of  chemistry  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Ransom  R.  Lewis  Memorial  Fund.  Established  in  1975  to  honor  Mr  Lewis,  an 
alumnus  and  supporter  of  the  athletic  teams  Assists  athletes  in  need  of 
financial  aid. 

Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarship.  These  scholarships,  several  in  number, 
were  established  through  the  benefaction  of  the  late  Mrs  Aietta  Linthicum, 
widow  of  the  late  Congressman  Charles  J  Linthicum,  who  served  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Maryland  for  many  years 

Lions  Club  of  Silver  Spring  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  covering 
tuition  and  fees  is  available  to  a  worthy  graduate  of  one  of  the  following  high 
schools  Montgomery  Blair,  Norlhwood  or  Spnngbrook. 

Lions  International  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  is  available  to  a  freshman 
who  competes  in  the  Lions  Club  (District  22-C)  Annual  Band  Festival  A 
recipient  is  recommended  by  the  Music  Department  after  a  competitive 
audition  in  the  spring. 

Prince  George's  Plaza  Lions  Club  Scholarship.  This  $300  scholarship  Is 
given  in  memory  of  Lion  John  L  Kensmger,  Sr  The  award  is  made  to  a 
student  from  Prince  George  s  County  whose  area  of  academic  concentration  is 
in  the  field  ol  creative  wnting. 

The  Alice  Morgan  Love  Scholarship  Fund  is  awarded  to  the  Physical 
Education  maior  who  best  exhibits  the  qualities  ol  scholarship,  leadership,  and 
potential  as  a  physical  educator. 

M  Club  Grants.  The  M  Club  of  The  University  of  Maryland  provides  each  year 
a  limited  number  of  awards  Minta  Martin  Aeronautical  Research  Foundation 
Fund    Two  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen  to  cover  tuition  and  lees. 

Maryland-District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Physical  Plant 
Administrators  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  for  fixed  charges  and  fees  is 
made  available  to  a  lunior  or  senior  who  is  interested  m  making  the 
administration  of  a  physical  plant  his  career.  The  recipient  must  be  a  resident 
of  Maryland  or  the  District  of  Columbia 

Maryland  Educational  Foundation  Grants.  This  fund  has  been  established  to 
provide  assistance  to  worthy  students 

Maryland  Holstein  Association  Scholarship.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
to  a  deserving  student  m  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  has  had  a  hoistem 
proiect  in  4-H  or  FFA  The  award  will  be  based  on  financial  need,  scholastic 
ability  and  leadership.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  College  ol  Agncuiture. 


Maryland  State  Golf  Association  Scholarship.  A  limited  number  of  $500 
sct^'oi,!".!!  11'.  110  avaiiatiie  to  undergraduates  m  the  Agronomy  Depanmeni  who 
have  an  init- 'est  m  golf  turf  jvork 

Maryland  Turfgrass  Association  Scholarship.  A  $250  annual  award  is  made 

to  an  undKigiaOuaie  wfio  has  an  mieresl  m  agronomy  and  commercial  SOd 
production 

Maryland    and    Virginia    Milk    Producers    Association    Scholarship.    A 

scholarship  ol  $500  is  awarded  armuauy  m  the  Conege  ol  Agriculture 
prelerabiy  to  a  student  preparing  lor  a  career  m  the  dairy  industry 

George  R.  Merrill,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship.  Friends-  of  former  Professor 
George  R  Memil.  Jr .  have  established  this  endowed  scholarship  fund  to 
benelit  students  m  Industrial  Education. 

Montgomery  County  Press  Association   Scholarship.   Presented   to  an 

outstanding  lOurnaiism  residing  m  Montgomery  County 

Loren  L.  Murray  and  Associates  Scholarships.  This  fund  has  been  created 

to  provide  scholarships  lor  Maryland  residents  who  are  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Education, 

Dr.  Ray  A.  Murray  Scholarship.  The  award,  sponsored  by  Maryland  Chapter 
No  32  of  the  National  Institute  ot  Farm  and  Land  Brokers,  is  to  be  made  to  a 
worthy  sophomore  in  the  Department  ot  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Noxell  Foundation  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  to  senior 

chemistry  maiors  nominated  by  the  Department  ol  Chemistry, 

Pantry  Pride  Foundation  Scholarship.  Scholarships  of  $600  are  awarded  to 

sons  and  daughters  of  company  employees  This  scholarship  is  renewable  for 
three  years  To  apply,  contact  the  Pantry  Pride  Foundation. 

Douglas  Howard  Phillips  Memorial  Scholarships.  This  scholarship  fund  has 
been  endowed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Albanus  Phillips.  Jr .  in  honor  of  their  son  who 
met  his  untimely  death  in  the  spring  before  he  was  scheduled  to  attend  the 
University,  in  order  that  worthy  young  male  graduates  ol  Cambridge  (Maryland) 
High  School  may  have  the  opportunity  he  missed. 

Pilot  Freight  Carriers,  Inc..  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  to  an  outstanding 
student  maionng  in  Transportation  in  the  College  ot  Business  and 
Management, 

Poffenberger  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  snows  the  greatest  potential  for  making  significant  contnbutions  to 
education  and  development  in  agriculture, 

Ralston  Purina  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
incoming  senior  or  |unior  ol  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

J.  Homer  Remsberg  Memorial  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $300  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  resident  ol  Frederick  County  enrolled  in  the  College  of 

Agriculture, 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Scholarship.  Scholarships  are  designed  for  students 
in  agriculture  who  show  high  academic  potential,  are  U  S  citizens  with 
preference  to  those  who  have  a  background  in  tobacco,  related  business  or 
who  intend  to  pursue  studies  in  these  areas. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Roby  Memorial  Scholarship.  An  endowed  scholarship  has 
been  established  by  the  University  Park  Republican  Women's  Club  Limited 
awards  are  made  to  women  entering  the  lunior  or  senior  years  who  are 
studying  in  the  field  of  political  science.  A  preference  is  given  to  residents  of 
Prince  George  s  County. 

Vivian  F.  Roby  Scholarships.  This  endowed  fund  was  established  through  a 
bequest  to  The  University  of  Maryland  by  Evaiyn  S,  Roby  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  class  of  1912,  to  provide  undergraduate  scholarships  to  needy  boys 
from  Baltimore  City  and  Chanes  County, 

Jack  B.  Sacks  Foundation  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $1,000  on  behalf  of  the 

Advertising  Club  ol  Metropolitan  Washington.  Inc  .  to  an  outstanding  senior 
Marketing  student  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  planning  a 
career  in  advertising. 

Schluderberg  Foundation  Scholarship  Grant.  This  grant  of  $500  is  awarded 
in  the  College  ot  Agriculture  to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  animal  science  or  food 
science  curriculum. 

Dr.  Fern  Duey  Schneider  Grant.  A  $300  grant  is  available  to  a  foreign  wpoman 
student  enrolled  m  the  College  of  Education,  who  has  completed  at  least  one 
semester  m  residence  at  the  University  Funds  for  the  grant  are  contnbuted  by 
the  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  County  Chapters  of  the  Delta  Kappa 

Gamma  Society, 

Arthur  H.  Seidenspinner  Scholarship.  An  endowed  memorial  scholarship 
fund  has  been  established  by  Mrs,  Seidenspmner  to  assist  deserving  student 
athletes  to  obtain  an  education  at  the  University  Both  Mr  and  Mrs 
Seidenspinner  have  been  long-time  contributors  to  numerous  student  aid 
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programs  at  the  Umversity^ 

Southern  States  Cooperative.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to 
sons/daughiers  o1  Southern  States  patrons — one  lor  outstanding  work  in  4-H 
and  the  other  for  outstanding  work  in  FFA  The  amouni  ol  each  scholarship  is 
$800  for  the  first  year  and  $600  per  year  for  the  succeeding  three  years. 

Dr.  Mal>el  S.  Spencer  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  in  honor  ol 
Dr  Spencer,  distinguished  former  Professor  in  the  College  of  Education.  A 
preference  shall  be  given  to  students  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

David  N.  Steger  Scholarship  Fund.  An  annual  award  made  to  a  graduate 
from  North  Carroll  High  School  who  will  be  an  entering  freshman  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  pursuing  studies  in  the  field  ol  agriculture. 

T.  B.  Symons  Memorial  Fund.  A  scholarship  award  is  made  annually  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and 
financial  need. 

Charles  A.  Taff  Scholarship.  An  award  of  $500  to  an  outstanding  student 
maioring  in  Transportation  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Thomas  H.  Taliaferro  Scholarship.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Jane 
G.  S  Taliaferro,  a  bequest  has  been  made  to  The  University  of  Maryland  to 
provide  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Fund.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  made 
available  each  year  to  wonhy  engineering  students  by  members  and  alumni  of 
Maryland  Beta  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association,  Inc.,  national  engineering 
honor  society. 

Veterinary  Science  Scholarship.  A  scholarship  of  $300.  provided  by  the 
veterinarians  of  Maryland,  will  be  awarded  to  a  student  enrolled  in  Veterinary 
Science,  selected  on  the  basis  of  leadership,  academic  competence  and 
financial  need. 

Western  Electric  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  The  amount  of  the  scholarship  covers  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books  and  fees  not  to  exceed  $800  nor  to  be  less  than  $400, 

Westinghouse  Aerospace  Division  Scholarship.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  has  established  a  scholarship  to  encourage  outstanding  students 
of  engineering  and  the  physical  sciences  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
sophomore  student  and  is  over  a  period  of  three  years  in  six  installments  of 
$250  Students  in  electrical  or  mechanical  engineering,  engineering  physics  or 
applied  mathematics  are  eligible  for  the  award. 

Winslow  Foundation  Scholarship.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  deserving 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  general  areas  ol  agriculture  or 
pre-veterinary  science  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  who  are  residents 
of  Maryland  (preferably  Montgomery  County),  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  or  North 
Carolina. 

Women's  Architectural  League  Scholarship.  This  fund  has  been  established 
to  aid  worthy  students  in  the  School  ol  Architecture 

Women's  Club  of  Bethesda  Scholarship.  Several  scholarships  are  available 
to  young  women  residents  of  Montgomery  County  Recipients  must  be 
accepted  m  the  College  ol  Education  or  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Nicholas  Brice  Worthington  Scholarship.  A  $500  memorial  scholarship  is 
made  available  to  a  student  m  the  College  of  Agriculture  by  the  descendants 
of  Nicholas  Bnce  Worthington.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

ZONTA  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
incoming  Ireshman  woman  maionng  in  aerospace  engineering.  This  award  is 
normally  available  for  four  years. 

Loans 

Loan  funds  are  available  to  help  meet  the  educational  expenses  of 
students  enrolled  at  the  University  The  exient  of  financial  need  must  be  clearly 
established  by  submission  of  appropriate  application  materials 

Loans  are  normally  given  on  a  yearly  basis,  although  shon-term  emergency 
loans  are  available  Loans  may  not  be  used  for  non-educational  expenses  nor 
lor  repayment  ol  previously  incurred  indebtedness. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  This  loan  fund  was  established  by 
the  federal  government  m  agreement  with  The  University  ol  Maryland  to  make 
low-interest  loans  to  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need  Applicants 
must  be  enrolled  lor  six  or  more  credits  To  insure  consideration,  an  application 
materials  should  be  received  by  the  Office  ol  Student  Financial  Aid  by  the 
February  15  prionty  date,  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  the  student  is 
requesting  funds  Applications  received  alter  this  time  will  be  considered  on  a 
funds  available  basis 

The  borrower  must  Sign  a  note  Repayment  begins  six  months  after  the 
borrower  leaves  school  and  must  be  completed  wiihm  ten  years  thereafter 
Interests  begin  to  accrue  at  the  rate  ol  5%  per  annum  once  the  repayment 
period  commences. 


Cancellation  and  deferment  provisions  are  included  (or  teachers  of  the 
handicapped,  those  in  military  service  and  those  involved  In  non-profit 
volunteer  sen/ice. 

Institutional  Student  Loans.  Institutional  loan  funds  have  been  established 

through  the  generosity  ol  University  organizations,  alumni,  faculty,  staff,  and 
Inends  These  loans  are  normally  available  at  low  interest  rates  to  qualified 
students  For  specific  information,  contact  the  Office  ol  Student  Financial  Aid 

PLUS  Program.  This  loan  program  is  open  to  graduate  students,  independent 

undergraduates,  and  parents  ol  dependent  undergraduate  students  The 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  borrowed  is  $3,000  per  student  per  academic 
year  with  an  aggregate  maximum  of  $15,000  per  student  Independent 
students,  however,  may  borrow  only  $2,500  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  $12,500 
including  amounts  borrowed  under  the  GSL  program  The  interest  rate  is  12%, 
Repayment  begins  within  60  days  Pnncipal  payments  may  be  deferred  for 
parent  borrowers  These  loans  are  obtained  from  participating  lenders  Allow  at 
least  two  months  for  receipt  of  funds  Applications  are  available  from  the  Office 
ol  Student  Finnciai  Aid  or  the  lender. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  This  federal  program  allows  students  to 

borrow  money  Irom  their  hometown  banks  or  other  participating  financial 
institutions  To  quality,  students  must  be  US  citizens,  permanent  residents,  or 
relugees  and  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  The  program  enables 
undergraduates  to  borrow  up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  depending  upon 
the  financial  need  and  the  policies  ol  the  individual  lenders  These  loans  tjear 
an  interest  rate  of  eight  percent,  with  interest  and  repayment  commencing  six 
months  after  the  borrower  leaves  school  Students  with  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  outstanding  at  7  and  9  percent  may  continue  to  borrow  at  those  rates. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Qitice  of  Student  Financial  Aid  or  the 
local  lender  These  forms  should  be  completed  at  least  two  months  before  the 
funds  are  actually  needed. 

Part-time  Employment 

College  Work-Study  Program.  Under  provisions  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1976,  employment  may  be  awarded  as  a  means  of  financial 
aid  to  students  who  (1)  are  in  need  of  earnings  from  such  employment  to 
pursue  a  course  ol  study  at  a  college  or  university,  and  (2)  are  capable  of 
maintaining  good  standing  in  the  course  of  study  while  employed  Under  the 
Work-Study  Program,  students  may  work  up  to  twenty  hours  per  week  during 
the  school  year  and  a  maximum  ol  40  hours  during  the  summer  The  amount  of 
money  that  may  be  earned  is  determined  by  the  student's  demonstrated  need. 

Job  Referral  Service.  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  through  the  Job 
Reterral  Service  located  in  Room  3120.  Hornbake  Library,  serves  without 
charge  as  a  clearinghouse  for  students  seeking  part-time  work  and  for 
employers  seeking  help  Full-time  summer  employment  opportunities  are  also 
available    Many  |obs  are  available  on  and  off  campus 

Working  during  college  years  may  offer  advantages  in  addition  to  the 
obvious  one  of  financing  a  college  education  The  employed  student  has  a 
special  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills,  develop  good  work  habits,  and  team 
how  to  get  along  with  people  Sometimes  part-time  employment  helps 
students  choose  a  vocation  or  acquire  necessary  experience. 

Dining  Hall  Workship  Program.  Under  the  Dining  Hall  Workship  Program, 
students  may  earn  their  board  by  working  approximately  twelve  hours  per 
week  After  a  successful  semester,  the  workload  may  be  increased  at  the 
student  s  request 

Students  normally  cannot  make  arrangements  for  employment  until  they  are 
on  campus  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  Application  must  be  made  m 
person  and  the  applicants  should  have  a  schedule  of  classes  and  study  hours 
so  that  they  can  seek  employment  best  suited  to  their  free  lime. 

Library  Worl(ship  Program.  Students  may  be  awarded  jobs  under  this 
program  through  the  Otiice  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Students  must  follow 
usual  financial  aid  application  procedures  and  show  financial  need  The 
amount  (generally  about  $1,200  per  year)  is  credited  to  the  students  account 

Awards  and  Prizes 

Academic  Awards 

Milton  Abramowitz  Memorial  Prize  in  Mathematics.  A  prize  is  awarded 
annually  10  a  |unior  or  senior  Student  maioring  in  mathematics  wtx)  has 
demonstrated  superior  competence  and  promise  tor  future  development  in  the 
field  of  mathematics  and  its  applications. 

Agricultural  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  a  senior  who  dunng  his  or  her 
college  career  contributed  most  toward  the  advancement  of  the  College  ot 

Agriculture 

Agricultural   Engineering   Department's   Outstanding   Senior   Awrard   is 

presented  to  a  stuaent  m  Agricultural  Engineering  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
performance,  participation  m  ASAE  National  Student  Branch,  and  other 
extra-curncuiar  activities. 
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AIA  Certificate.  Awafded  annually  by  Ihe  Amencan  Inslilule  ol  Archilecls  10  a 
graOuatrng  studeni  ol  architecture  tor  academic  actiievement. 

AIA  Medal.  Awarded  annually  by  the  American  Institute  ol  Architects  to  a 
graduating  student  ol  architecture  lor  outstanding  overall  academic 
achievement. 

Allied  Chemical  Scholarship  Award  is  presented  to  a  student  In  Chemical 
Engineering  on  the  basis  ot  mieiiectual  capacity,  scieniilic  ability,  breadth  ol 
interest  and  leadership  qualities 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Award.  The  Alpha  Rho  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Chi  Sigma 
Honofary  Fraiemity  otters  annually  a  year's  membership  in  the  American 
Chemical  Society  to  a  senior  maionng  in  Chemistry  or  Chemical  Engineering 
whose  average  has  been  above  3  0  lor  three  and  one-hall  years. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Award.  Presented  to  the  senior  member  ol  the  group 
who  has  maintained  the  highest  average  (or  three  and  a  hall  years  She  must 
have  been  in  attendance  in  the  institution  lor  the  entire  time. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Senior  Certificate  Award.  Senior  members  of  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta,  honorary  scholastic  society  lor  women,  who  have  maintained  an 
average  ol  3  5  receive  this  ceriilicate. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Awarded  annually  by  the  Alpha  Rho  Chi  fraternity  for 
architecture  and  the  allied  prolessions  to  a  graduating  student  ol  architecture 
who  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  school  lite,  embodying  the  ideals  ol 
prolessional  service  and  leadership. 

Alpha  Zeta  Medal.  The  Professional  Agricultural  Fraternity  of  Alpha  Zeta 
awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  agricultural  student  in  the  freshman  class  who 
maintains  the  highest  average  in  academic  work. 

Alumni  Hamilton  Award.  This  award  is  offered  by  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  in  the  College  ot  Engineering  who  has  most 
successfully  combined  proficiency  in  his  or  her  maior  field  of  study  with 
achievements— either  academic,  extra-curricular,  or  both— in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Award.  Free 
memt>erships  m  the  Institute  tor  one  year  and  cash  prizes  for  the  best  paper 
presented  at  a  Student  Branch  meeting  and  (or  the  graduating  aeronautical 
senior  with  the  highest  academic  standing. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award.  A  certificate,  pin  and 
magazine  subscription  are  awarded  to  the  lunior  member  of  the  Student 
Chapter  who  attained  the  highest  overall  scholastic  average  dunng  his  or  her 
(reshman  and  sophomore  years. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award  is  presented  by  the 
National  Capital  Section  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  chemical  engineering 
student. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Professional  Achievement 
Award  IS  presented  by  the  National  Capital  Section  to  an  outstanding  senior 
chemical  engineering  student. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists  Award.  Presented  for  outstanding 
scholarship  in  chemistry  and  tor  high  character. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Award.  The  Maryland  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  awards  annually  the  first  years  dues  of  an 
associate  membership  in  the  Society  to  a  senior  member  of  the  Student 
Chapter  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  ot  Civil 
Engineering. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Senior  Award.  Presented  to  the 
senior  member  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  local  chapter, 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Two  student  awards  are  given 
annually  to  engineering  seniors  m  recognition  of  superior  scholastic  ability  and 
demonstrated  interest  in  engineering  materials  and  their  evaluation. 

James  R.  Anderson  Award  in  Geography.  Awarded  at  each  spring 
commencement  to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  student  in  geography  (or 
high  academic  achievement. 

Appleman-Norton  Award  in  Botany  is  presented  to  a  senior  major  in  Botany 
who  IS  considered  worthy  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  ability  and  excellence 
in  scholarship. 

David  Arthur  Berman  Memorial  Award  is  presented  to  two  students  majoring 
in  Chemical  Engineering  with  the  highest  cumulative  scholastic  averages  at  the 
end  o!  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year  and  who  have  been  elected  to  Tau 
Beta  Pi. 

Dinah  Berman  Memorial  Medal.  The  Dinah  Berman  Memorial  Medal  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  sophomore  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic 
average  of  his  or  her  class  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  medal  is  given 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Berman. 


B'nal  B'rith  Award.  The  B  nai  B  rith  Women  o(  Pnnce  George  s  County  present 
a  Book  award  lor  Excellence  m  Hebrew  Studies. 

The  Donald  T.  Booney  Honors  Award  is  presented  to  the  Chemical 
Engineering  student  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
protession  as  a  member  ol  the  Honors  Society.  Omega  Chi  Epsiion. 

Business  Education  Award  of  Merit  to  a  student  In  Business  Education  in 
recognition  ot  outstanding  achievement  as  a  student. 

Citizenship  Prize  For  Men.  An  award  presented  annually  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  President  Emeritus  H  C  Byrd  to  that  male  member  ot  the  senior  class  who 
during  his  collegiate  career  has  most  nearly  typided  the  model  citizen  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  general  advancement  ol  the  interests  ol  the 
University. 

Citizenship  Prize  for  Women.  An  award  presented  annually  as  a  memorial  to 
Sally  Sterling  Byrd  to  that  female  member  ol  the  senior  class  who  during  her 
collegiate  career  has  most  nearly  typified  the  model  citizen  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  general  advancement  ol  the  interests  ot  the 

University. 

CRC  Engineering  Science  Achievement  Award  is  presented  to  a  junior  in  the 
College  ol  Engineering  lor  outstanding  scholarship,  leadership,  and  sen/ice. 

Bernard  L.  Crozier  Award.  The  Maryland  Association  of  Engineers  awards  a 
cash  prize  of  twenty-dye  dollars  to  the  senior  in  the  College  o(  Engineering 
who.  in  the  opinion  ot  the  (acuity,  has  made  the  greatest  improvement  in 
scholarship  during  his  or  her  stay  at  the  University. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Medal.  This  sorority  awards  a  medal  annually  to  the  woman 
who  attains  the  highest  average  in  academic  work  dunng  the  sophomore  year. 

Delta  Gamma  Scholarship  Award.  This  award  is  oKered  to  the  woman 
member  ot  the  graduating  class  who  has  maintained  the  highest  average 
during  three  and  one-haK  years  at  the  University. 

Delta  Sigma  PI  Scholarship  Key.  Awarded  to  the  senior  with  the  highest 
overall  scholastic  average  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Distinguished  Accounting  Student  Awards.  Awarded  by  The  University  of 
Maryland  chapter  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi  and  the  accounting  faculty  to  the  ten 
senior  accounting  students  with  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  Accounting 
in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Nathan  L  Drake  Award.  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Rho  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi 
Sigma  to  the  most  promising  student  who  is  majoring  in  chemistry  and  has 
completed  the  sophomore  year. 

Education  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  man  and 
senior  woman  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Electrical  Engineering  Undergraduate  Association  Award  is  presented  to  an 
undergraduate  in  Electrical  Engineering  in  recognition  of  outstanding  service 

and  leadership. 

Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  Award  is  presented  to  a  senior  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  (or  outstanding  scholarship  and  service  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  Outstanding  Senior  Award  is  presented  to  a  senior  in 
Electrical  Engineering  tor  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  and  service  to 
the  society  and  department. 

Forbes  Chocolate  Leadership  Award  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presents  a  $100 
leadership  award  to  a  major  in  Food  Science. 

The  Geieo  Achievement  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Company  (GEICO)  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or 
junior  majoring  in  an  insurance-related  field  such  as  Business  Administration, 
Marketing  or  Economics.  Nominations  are  made  by  Ihe  faculty  based  on 
academic  achievement. 

Wesley  Gewehr  Award.  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  History  honorary,  offers  a  cash 
award  each  year  (or  the  best  undergraduate  paper  and  the  best  graduate 
paper  written  on  an  historical  topic.  The  entrance  paper  must  be 
recommended  by  the  history  (acuity  ot  The  University  of  Maryland. 

Goddard  Medal.  The  James  Douglas  Goddard  Memorial  Medal  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  male  resident  of  Prince  George's  County  born  therein,  who 
makes  the  highest  average  m  his  studies  and  who  at  the  same  time  embodies 
the  most  manly  attributes.  The  medal  is  given  by  Mrs.  Anne  G.  Goddard 
James  of  Washington,  D  C. 

Charles  B.  Hale  Dramatic  Awards.  The  University  Theatre  recognizes 
annually  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  senior  class  who  have  done 
most  for  the  advancement  ot  dramatics  at  the  University. 

P.  Arne  Hansen  Memorial  Award.  Presented  to  the  Outstanding  Departmental 

Honors  Student  m  Microb  oiogy. 
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William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Awards.  Categories  general  news, 
fealures.  edilonais.  mvestigalive  reporting,  spot  news 

Robert  M.  HIgglnbotham  Memorial  Award.  Award  to  an  outstanding  junior 
student  maioring  m  Mattiennatics 

Home  Economics  Alumni  Award.  Presented  to  the  female  student 
outstanding  in  application  of  home  economics  in  her  present  living  and  who 
shows  promise  of  carrying  these  into  her  future  home  and  community 

The  Joseph  W.  Houppert  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  will  be  the  source  of  a 
cash  pnze  to  be  awarded  to  the  undergraduate  student  who  writes  the  best 
essay  on  Shakespeare  during  the  academic  year. 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineering  Award.  The  Washington 
Section  of  the  institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  defrays  the 
expenses  of  a  year's  membership  as  an  associate  in  the  institute  for  the  senior 
doing  the  most  to  promote  student  branch  activities. 

Joe  Elbert  James  Memorial  Award.  Gold  watch  annually  awarded  to  the 
graduating  senior  in  horticulture  on  basis  of  scholarship  and  promise  of  future 
achievement. 

Charles  Manning  Prize  in  Creative  Arts.  Awarded  annually  to  a  University  of 
fvlaryiand  student  lor  achievement  in  the  creative  or  performing  arts. 

Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Annual  Citation.  Presented  to  the 
outstanding  senior  in  lournalism. 

Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior 
mapring  in  recreation 

The  Men's  League  Award  to  the  male  senior  who  gave  the  most  to  sports. 

Men's  League  Certificates.  Offered  for  outstanding  achievement,  character 
and  service  to  the  University 

Men's  League  Cup.  This  award  is  offered  by  the  Men's  League  to  the 
graduating  male  senior  who  has  done  the  most  for  the  male  student  body. 

Motor  Fleet  Supervisors  Award  to  a  student  majoring  in  transportation  in  the 
College  ol  Business  and  Management. 

National  Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers  Awards.  Presented  to  the 
nnost  outstanding  senior  and  sophomore  in  the  fire  protection  curriculum. 

Omicron  Nu  Sorority  Medal.  This  honorary  society  awards  a  medal  annually 
to  the  freshman  woman  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  who  attains  the 
highest  scholastic  average  during  the  first  semester. 

L  W.  ParKer  Memorial  Award.  Presented  annually  to  a  graduating  student  of 
Architecture  for  outstanding  architectural  craftsmanship. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Junior  Award.  An  award  to  be  presented  to  the  junior  initiate 
into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic  average. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa— Leon  P.  Smith  Award.  The  award  of  the  Gamma  of 
Maryland  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  presented  to  the  initiate  senior  with  the 
highest  cumulative  scholastic  average  whose  basic  course  program  has  been 
in  the  liberal  studies. 

Phi  Chi  Theta  Key.  The  Phi  Chi  Theta  Key  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
graduating  senior  woman  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  activities  and  leadership. 

Phi  Sigma  Awards  for  outstanding  achievement  in  biological  sciences  to  an 
undergraduate  student  and  a  graduate  student. 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Memorial  Award.  Presented  to  the  senior  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  who  has  made  the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  University. 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Outstanding  Sophomore  Award.  Presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  sophomore  m  Mechanical  Engineering  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
average  and  instructors'  ratings. 

Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  PRSA 
presents  an  annual  citation  to  the  outstanding  senior  ma)oring  m  public 
relations. 

The  Shipfeys  of  Maryland  Award.  Cash  award  given  to  (he  graduating  History 

maior  with  the  best  academic  record. 

Sigma  Alpha  Omicron  Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  a  senior  student 
maionng  in  microbiology  for  high  scholarship,  character  and  leadership. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Citation.  For  Achievement  at  The  University  ol  Maryland. 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  Award.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  to  the  g'aduating  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (National  Spanish 
Honor  Society)  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  Delta  (University 
of  Maryland)  Chapter. 


Dr.  Leo  and  Rita  Sklar  General  Honors  Awards.  Dr  Leo  Skiar.  A&S  37.  and 
his  wile.  Rita  Skiar.  annually  fund  awards  for  excellence  m  the  General  Honors 
Program  These  awards  ate  given  to  outstanding  students  in  the  General 
Honors  Program 

Awards  for  Excellence  In  Teaching  Spanish.  Presented  by  the  Department 

of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  the  three  graduate  assistants  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  excellence  of  their  teaching. 

Awards  for  Excellence  In  the  Study  of  Spanish.  Presented  by  tfie 
Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  the  three  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  as  students  ol 

Spanish  language  and  literature 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  The  New  York  Southern  Society,   in 

memory  of  its  first  president,  awards  annually  medallions  and  certificates  to 
one  man  and  one  woman  in  the  graduating  class  and  one  non-student  who 
evince  in  their  daily  lite  a  spirit  ol  love  for  and  helpfulness  to  other  men  and 
women. 

Tau  Beta  PI  Award.  The  Maryland  Beta  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association. 

national  engineering  honor  society,  awards  an  engineer's  handbook  to  the 
junior  in' the  College  of  Engineering  who  during  his  or  her  sophomore  year  has 
made  the  greatest  improvement  in  scholarship  over  that  of  his  or  her  freshman 
year. 

Tau  Beta  PI  Sophomore  Improvement  Award  is  presented  to  the  junior  in  the 

CoHege  of  Engineering  who  during  the  sophomore  year  has  made  the  greatest 
percentage  of  possible  improvement  in  scholarship  over  that  ol  his  or  her 

freshman  year. 

Wall  Street  Journal  Achievement  Award.  An  award  to  the  outstanding 
student  in  investments  and  security  analysis  In  the  College  ol  Business  and 

Management. 

James  P.  Wharton  Art  Award  Fund.  This  fund  was  endowed  by  the  former 

head  of  the  Art  Department,  Colonel  James  P  Wharton  An  annual  award  of 
$200  00  IS  given  to  a  senior  lor  special  achievement  in  Studio  Aft. 

Athletic  Awards 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Award.  A  plague  is  awarded  each  year  (o  a  senior 

in  each  conference  school  lor  excellence  in  scholarship  and  athletics. 

The  Alvln  L  Aublnoe  Basketball  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  menrwry  of 

Alvin  L  Aubinoe  lor  the  senior  who  has  contnbuted  most  to  the  squad  dunng 

the  time  the  student  was  on  the  squad. 

The  Alvin  L  Aubinoe  Football  Trophy.  This  trophy  Is  given  in  menrwry  of 

Alvin  L  Aubinoe  for  the  unsung  hero  of  the  current  season. 

The  Alvln  L  Aubinoe  Track  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of  Alvin 
L  Aubinoe  for  the  senior  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  squad  during  the 
time  the  student  was  on  the  squad. 

Bob  Beall-Tommy  Marcos  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  best  football 

lineman  of  the  year. 

John  T.  Bell  Swimming  Award.  To  the  year's  outstanding  swimmer  or  diver. 

Louis  W.  Berger  Trophy.  Presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  baseball  player 

Andrew  M.  Cohen  Tennis  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  tennis  team  who,  judged  by  members  oi  the  team,  contributed  the  most  to 

tennis. 

William  P.  Cole,  III,  Memorfai  Lacrosse  Award.  This  award,  offered  by  the 

teammates  of  Wiiham  P  Coie.  m.  and  the  coaches  ol  the  1940  National 
Champion  team,  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  midfielder. 

The  George  C.  Cook  Memorial  Scholarship  Trophy.  Awarded  annually  to  a 

member  of  the  football  team  with  the  higtiest  scholastic  average- 
Joe  Deckman-Sam  Silver  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  Joseph  H 
Deckman  and  Samuel  L  Silver  to  the  riKist  improved  defense  lacrosse  player 

Geary  F.  Eppley  Award.  Offered  by  Benny  and  Hotsy  Aiperstein  to  the 
graduating  male  senior  athlete  who  ounng  his  three  years  of  varsity 
competition,  lettered  at  least  once  and  attained  the  highest  over-all  sctioiastic 
average 

Halbert  K.  Evans  Memorfai  Track  Award.  This  award,  given  in  memory  of 
■Heimie"  Evans  of  the  Class  of  1940,  by  his  Inends,  is  presented  to  a 

graduating  member  of  the  track  team 

Jack  Fat>er-AI  Heagy  Unsung  Hero  Award.  Presented  to  the  player  who  best 
exemplifies  determination,  will  to  win,  and  pnoe  m  accomplishment. 

Tom  Fields  Award.  This  award  is  given  to  the  most  important  member  of  ttie 
Cross  Country  team  based  on  the  qualifies  of  leadership,  dedication  to 
excellence,  attitude,  and  personal  achievement. 
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Herbert  H.  Goodman  Memorial  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  most 

OulsIdMdicig  wrcsMer  ol  iMo  year 

Jim  Kehoe  Ring  Award.  A  Maryland  Ring  is  awarded  to  the  member  ot  the 
track  teiini  wtiose  dedication  to  excellence  most  closely  exemplifies  that  ol  Jim 
Kehoe.  one  ol  Maryland  s  greatest  trackmen, 

Charles  Leroy  MacKerl  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  ottered  by  William  K  Krouse  to 
the  Maiyiaiid  sluUenl  who  lias  contributed  most  to  wrestling  while  at  the 
University 

Maryland  Ring.  The  Maryland  Ring  is  ottered  as  a  memorial  to  Charles  L 
Linha'di   Ol  the  Class  ot  1912.  to  the  Maryland  man  who  is  )udged  the  best 

altilele  ot  the  year. 

Charles  P.  McCormlck  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  given  in  memory  of  Charles  P 
McCormick  to  the  senior  member  ot  the  swimming  team  who  has  contributed 
most  to  swimming  during  the  swimmer's  collegiate  career, 

Edwin  Powell  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  the  Class  of  1913  to  the 
player  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  lacrosse  during  the  year. 

Silvester  Watch  for  Excellence  In  Athletics.  A  gold  watch,  given  in  honor  of 
former  President  ot  the  University.  R  W  Silvester,  is  offered  annually  to  "the 
man  who  typifies  the  best  m  college  athletics  ' 

TEKE  Trophy.  This  trophy  is  offered  by  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  Tau  Kappa 
Epsiion  Fraternity  to  the  student  who  during  lour  years  at  the  University  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  football. 

Rol>ert  E.  Theofeld  Memorial.  This  trophy  is  presented  by  Dr.  and  Mrs  Harry 
S  Hoffman  and  is  awarded  to  the  golfer  who  most  nearly  exemplifies  the 
competitive  spirit  and  strong  character  of  Robert  E,  Theofeld,  a  former  member 
of  the  boxing  team. 

The  Dr.  Reginald  Van  Trump  Truitt  Award.  This  award  is  given  to  a  senior 
attackman  in  lacrosse  (midtieid  or  attack)  for  scholastic  attainments  and  team 
performance 

University  of  Maryland  Swimming  Association  Scholar  Athlete  Award.  This 
award  IS  given  to  the  swimmer  who  has  compiled  the  best  combination 
academic  and  aquatic  record. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Awards 

Aerospace  Education  Foundation  W.  Randolph  Lovelace  Memorial  Award. 

Recognizes  Ihe  most  oulsfandmg  Air  Force  Association  Award  winner  from 
each  of  the  seven  geographical  areas. 

Air  Force  Association  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior  cadet  who  has 
excelled  m  field  training,  possesses  individual  leadership  characteristics,  ranks 
in  the  upper  10%  of  his  or  her  class  in  the  university  and  the  upper  5%  of  his 
or  her  ROTC  class,  and  has  outstanding  promotion  potential. 

Air  Force  Historical  Foundation  Award  to  an  AFROTC  cadet/commissionee 
in  recognition  of  leadership,  citizenship,  academic  achievement,  and  military 
performance  Award  is  a  $1,000  scholarship  for  graduate  Study  in  a  field 
beneficial  to  Air  Force  and  American  Aviation  Technology. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Field  Training  Awards.  Awarded  at  field  training  for 
outstanding  performance  in  specific  areas  of  field  training  Awards  include 
AFROTC  Commandants  Award.  AFROTC  Vice  Commandants  Award,  AFROTC 
Athletic  Award,  AFROTC  Marksmanship  Award,  AFROTC  Academic 
Achievement  Award 

Air  Force  ROTC  Sponsored  Awards  to  cadets  who  have  excelled  in  specific 
areas  Included  are  AFROTC  Superior  Performance  Ribbon,  AFROTC 
Leadership  Ribbon.  AFROTC  Distinctive  CMC  Cadet  Ribbon;  College 
Scholarship  Recipient  Ribbon;  and  Category  IP.  IN,  and  IM  Ribbons. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Valor  Awards  to  cadets  for  voluntary  act  of  valor  (Gold  valor 
award)  involving  physical  risk  without  regard  to  personal  safety  or  to  a  cadet 
for  voluntary  act  of  valor  (Silver  valor  award)  requiring  strength  of  mind  or  spirit 
to  react  promptly  and  correctly  in  a  critical  situation. 

Alumni  Cup.  Presented  to  the  second  semester  Air  Science  senior  cadet  who 
has  achieved  the  highest  cumulative  grade  point  average  within  the  Corps  of 
Cadets, 

American  Defense  Preparedness  Association  Award.  Presented  to  the 
outstanding  senior  cadel  who  has  an  academic  average  which  places  him  or 
her  in  the  upper  half  of  his  or  her  entire  class  at  the  University,  has  received  no 
grade  in  the  advanced  ROTC  courses  less  than  B,  is  in  upper  20%  of  total 
senior  enrollment  at  The  University  ot  Maryland,  has  participated  actively  in 
athletics  and/or  campus  activities,  and  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  qualities, 

American  Defense  Preparedness  Association  Scholarship.  The  $500  00 
scholarship  is  presented  to  the  most  outstanding  sophomore  cadet  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  qualities  ol  a  positive  attitude,  leadership  potential 


as  an  officer,  leadership  performance  as  a  cadet  presents  an  outstanding 
personal  appearance  and  demonstrates  high  ideals  ot  military  tieanng  and 
courtesy 

American  Fighter  Aces  Award  recognizes  the  outstanding  graduating  cadet 
piioi  in  each  geographical  area  based  on  his  or  her  performance  and 
achievements  as  an  AFROTC  cadel  and  his  or  her  performance  m  the  Idghl 
instruction  program. 

American  Legion  Outstanding  Senior  Cadet.  This  award  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  ot  Maryland,  and  is  presented  to  the  cadet  best 
described  as  the  "Outstanding  ROTC  Senior." 

American  Legion  ROTC  General  Military  Excellence  Awards  to  a  senior 
(Gold  award)  and  a  lunior  (Silver  award)  m  the  upper  25%  ol  his  or  her 
AFROTC  class  demonstrating  outstanding  qualities  in  military  leadership, 
discipline,  and  character. 

American  Legion  ROTC  Scholastic  Award  to  an  outstanding  senior  (Gold 
award)  and  junior  (Silver  award)  who  are  in  the  upper  10%  ol  their  class  in  the 
University  and  have  demonstrated  high  qualities  in  military  leadership. 

Angel  Flight  Freshman  Award  to  the  distinctive  freshman  cadet  in  the 

General  Military  Course 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award  to  the 

outstanding  senior  cadel  who  is  preparing  lor  a  career  in  this  technical  area 
and  has  demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  ot  military  leadership,  high  moral 
character,  and  definite  aptitude  lor  military  service 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Scholarship 
Award.  Awarded  lo  a  sophomore  cadet  ranked  m  the  top  25  percent  ol  the 
university  class,  has  financial  need  and  is  accepted  into  the  Prolessional 
Officers  Course. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronic  Association  Scholarship 
Award  of  one  $500  scholarship  annually  to  a  sophomore  AFROTC  caoet  lor 
undergraduate  or  University  study  in  electrical  engineering,  communications 
engineering  and/or  technical  photography. 

Arnold  Air  Society  GMC  Cadet  Award  to  the  freshman  or  sophomore  cadet 
who  has  oemonstraied  outstanding  quality  in  areas  ol  attitude,  personal 
appearance,  and  military  knowledge, 

Coblentz  Memorial  Cup  to  the  commander  of  the  best  drilled  flight  within  the 
Corps  ot  Cadets, 

Commandant  of  Cadets  Award  to  a  junior  or  senior  cadet  for  outstanding 
performance  as  a  staff  officer.  This  cadet  nrost  successfully  exemplifies  the 
"complete  staff  officer," 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award  to  the  senior  cadet  who  has 

demonstrated  high  qualities  of  dependability,  good  character,  adherence  to 
military  discipline,  and  leadership  ability 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  Award  to  a  qualified 
sophomore  cadet  who  has  demonstrated  quaWies  ol  dependability,  good 
character,  adherence  to  military  discipline,  leadership  potential,  patriotism,  and 
understanding  of  the  importance  ot  the  American  heritage  and  is  also  in  the 
upper  10%  of  the  sophomore  cadets. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Cup  to  the  senior  cadet  who  has  displayed 

outstanding  leadership,  scholarship,  and  citizenship. 

General  Dynamics  Award.  Presented  to  the  sophomore  cadet  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  qualities,  possesses  a  positive  attitude,  good 
personal  appearance,  high  personal  attnbutes,  military  courtesy  and  high 
officer  potential. 

Governor's  Cup  to  the  one  cadet  chosen  as  Cadet  of  the  Year  in  competition 
with  all  other  cadets  within  the  Corps. 

Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom  Memorial  Award  to  junior  cadets  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  academic  ability  and  military  achievements.  Award 
consists  of  a  $2,000  scholarship,  with  $1,000  granted  annually. 

Captain  Fred  H.  Jones  Award.  Presented  to  the  most  outstanding  member  of 
the  Maryland  Honor  Guard, 

Legion  of  Valor  Bronze  Cross  for  Achievement  Award  recognizes  one 

cadet  from  each  geographical  area  tor  his  performance  and  achievements  as 
an  AFROTC  cadet. 

Military  Order  of  World  Wars  Award  to  the  Aerospace  Studies  cadets 
recognized  as  the  most  improved  within  their  year  category. 

National  Sojourners  Award  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  or  junior  cadet  who 
has  contributed  the  most  to  encourage  and  demonstrate  Americanism  within 
the  Corps  ot  Cadets  and  on  the  campus. 
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Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  Award  to  the  senior  cadel  who  has 
distinguished  himself  through  excellence  of  leadership  In  the  Corps  o(  Cadets 

George  M.  Reiley  Award  to  the  member  of  the  flight  instruction  program 
showing  the  highest  aptitude  for  flying  as  demonstrated  by  his  or  her 
performance  in  the  program. 

Reserve  Officer  Association  Awards  to  the  senior  cadet  (Gold  award),  junior 
cadet  (Sliver  award),  and  sophomore  cadet  (Bronze  award)  demonstrating 
outstanding  academic  achievement  in  AFROTC  subject  matter  and  highest 
officer  potential  Ribbons  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
freshman  and  the  sophomore  cadets. 

Retired  Officers  Association  of  Maryland,  Prince  George's  County,  Award. 

Presented  to  the  sophomore  cadet  who.  by  living  example,  best  typifies  the 
term  "Outstanding  Officer  Potential." 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Award  to  recognize  20  junior  or 
senior  cadets  nationally  displaying  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  and 
leadership  and  maioring  In  the  field  of  engineering. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award  to  a  junior  cadet  in  the  Two-Year 
Program  or  a  freshman  cadet  in  the  Four-Year  Program  who  has  shown  a  high 
degree  of  merit  in  his  or  her  leadership  qualities,  soldierly  bearing  and  all 
around  excellence  in  the  AFROTC  program  studies  and  activities. 

Sun  Newspaper  Award  to  the  best  drilled  sophomore  cadet  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets.  , 

Tuskegee  Airman  Award.  Presented  to  a  cadet  who  exemplifies  the 
"Tuskegee  Spirit"  of  patriotism,  pride  and  self-discipline  by  outstanding 
leadership,  superior  performance  in  the  Aerospace  Studies  program. 

Music  Awards 

Composition  Prize  to  the  outstanding  student  composition  of  the  year. 

Director's  Award  to  the  outstanding  member  of  the  Ivlarching  Band. 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi  Award  to  the  most  outstanding  band  member  of  the  year 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Scfiolar  Award  to  the  outstanding  undergraduate  student 
newly  elected  to  membership  in  Pi  Kappa  Lambda, 

Presser  Scholar  Award  to  the  outstanding  senior  music  major. 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Alumnae  Award  for  outstanding  musical  performance. 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Dean's  Honor  Award  for  service  and  dedication, 

Sigma  Alpha  lota  Honor  Certificate  to  the  senior  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Leadership  Award  based  on  personality,  student  activities, 
fraternity  service,  and  scholarship, 

Tau  Beta  Sigma  Award  to  the  outstanding  band-sorority  member  of  the  year. 

The  Homer  Ulrich  Honors  Awards  in  Music  Performance,  are  presented 
each  spring  in  honor  of  Homer  Ulrich,  Professor  Emeritus  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Music  Department.  Three  undergraduate  and  three  graduate  performers 
in  piano,  voice,  and  instruments  are  selected  in  a  departmental  competition  to 
appear  in  a  specially  designated  honors  recital  and  to  receive  an  honorarium 

Student  Government  Awards 

Certificates  of  Appreciation  are  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  S.G.A, 
legislature  and  Keys  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 


Academic  Regulations  and 
Requirements 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park  are  designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum  educational 
environment  lor  the  entire  campus  academic  community  The  success  of  the 
design  depends  upon  the  mutual  respect,  courteous  treatment,  and 
consideration  of  everyone  involved  The  following  statements  contain 
procedures  and  expectations  for  both  faculty  and  students  For  questions 
about  the  Interpretation  of  these  statements,  students  should  contact  their 
academic  advisor,  department  chair,  or  dean. 


Resolution  on  Academic  Integrity 

Approved  by  Board  of  Regents:  May  8.  1981 

WHEREAS,  It  IS  the  responsibility  of  The  University  of  Maryland  to  maintain 
Integrity  in  teaching  and  learning  as  a  fundamental  pnnciple  on  which  a 
university  is  built,  and 

WHEREAS,  all  members  of  the  university  community  share  In  the  responsibility 
for  academic  integrity,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  The  University  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  hereby 
adopts  the  following  Statement  of  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  lor  Academic  Integrity. 


Statement  of  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  for  Academic  Integrity 

Preamble 

At  the  heart  of  the  academic  enterprise  are  learning,  teaching,  and 
scholarship  In  universities  these  are  exemplified  by  reasoned 
discussion  between  student  and  teacher,  a  mutual  respect  lor  the 
learning  and  teaching  process,  and  Intellectual  honesty  in  the  pursuit  of 
new  knowledge  In  the  traditions  of  the  academic  enterpnse,  students 
and  teachers  have  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  which  they  bring 
to  the  academic  community  While  the  following  statements  do  not 
Imply  a  contract  between  the  teacher  or  the  University  and  the  student. 
they  are  nevertheless  conventions  which  the  University  believes  to  be 
central  to  the  learning  and  teaching  process. 

Faculty  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

1.  Faculty  shall  share  with  students  and  administration  the  responsibility  for 
academic  integrity 

2.  Faculty  are  accorded  freedom  in  the  classroom  to  discuss  subject  matter 
reasonably  related  to  the  course.  In  turn  they  have  the  responsibility  to 
encourage  free  and  honest  inquiry  and  expression  on  the  part  of  students 

3.  Faculty  are  responsible  for  the  structure  and  content  ol  their  courses,  but 
they  have  the  responsibility  to  present  courses  that  are  consistent  with  their 
descriptions  in  the  University  catalog  In  addition,  faculty  have  Ifie 
obligation  to  make  students  aware  of  the  expectations  in  the  course,  the 
evaluation  procedures,  and  the  grading  policy 

4.  Faculty  are  obligated  to  evaluate  students  fairly  and  equitably  In  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives.  Grades  shall  be  assigned 
without  prejudice  or  bias 

5.  Faculty  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
academic  dishonesty  through  the  appropriate  design  and  administration  of 
assignments  and  examinations,  through  the  careful  safeguarding  of  course 
materials  and  examinations,  and  through  regular  reassessment  of 
evaluation  procedures. 

6.  When  instances  of  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  faculty  shall  have 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  see  that  appropnate  action  is  taken  in 
accordance  with  University  regulations. 

Student  Rigtits  and  Responsibilities 

1 .  Students  shall  share  with  faculty  and  administration  the  responsibility  for 
academic  integrity 

2.  Students  shall  have  the  right  of  inquiry  and  expression  In  their  courses 
without  prejudice  or  bias  In  addition,  students  shall  have  the  right  to  know 
the  requirements  of  their  courses  and  to  know  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
be  evaluated  and  graded 

3.  Students  shall  have  the  obligation  to  complete  the  requirements  of  their 
courses  in  the  time  and  manner  prescribed  and  to  submit  to  evaluation  ol 
their  work, 

4.  Students  shall  have  the  right  to  tie  evaluated  fairty  and  equitably  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  course  and  its  objectives 

5  Students  shall  not  submit  as  their  own  vrork  any  work  which  tias  t>een 
prepared  by  others  Outside  assistance  in  the  preparation  ol  this  work, 
such  as  librarian  assistance,  lutonal  assistance,  typing  assistance,  or  such 
assistance  as  may  be  specified  or  approved  by  the  instructor  is  allowed 

6  Students  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  tfve  occurrence  of 
academic  dishonesty  They  shall  by  their  own  example  erxxxirage 
academic  integrity  and  shall  themselves  refrain  Irom  acts  of  cheating  and 
plagiarism  or  other  acts  of  academic  d'Shonesty 

7  When  instances  ol  academic  dishonesty  are  suspected,  students  shall 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty 
or  other  appropnate  authority 
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Institutional  Responsibility 

1  Campuses  or  appropriate  adrnmislraiive  units  of  The  University  ol  Maryland 
shall   take  appropriate  measures  to  foster  academic  integrity  in  the 
classroom 
2.  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  lake  steps  to  define 
acts  ol  academic  dishonesty,  to  insure  procedures  for  due  process  for 
students  accused  or  suspected  of  acts  of  academic  dishonesty,  and  to 
impose  appropriate  sanctions  on  students  guilty  of  acts  of  academic 
dishonesty 
3  Campuses  or  appropriate  administrative  units  shall  take  steps  to  determine 
how  admission  or  matriculation  shall  be  affected  by  acts  of  academic 
dishonesty  on   another   campus  or   at   another   institution    No  student 
suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons  at  any  campus  ol  The  University  ol 
Maryland  shall  be  admitted  to  any  other  University  of  Maryland  campus 
dunng  the  period  of  suspension. 
AND,     BE     IT    FURTHER    RESOLVED,    that    campuses    or    appropriate 
administrative  units  ol  the  University  of  Maryland  will  publish  the  above 
Statement  ol  Faculty,  Student  and  Institutional  Rights  and  Responsibilities  lor 
Academic  Integrity  in  faculty  handbooks  and  in  student  handbooks  and 
catalogs,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs  each 
campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  review  existing  procedures  or  to 
implement  new  procedures  for  carrying  out  the  institutional  responsibilities  for 
academic  integrity  cited  in  the  above  Statement,  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  hereby  directs  each 
campus  or  appropriate  administrative  unit  to  submit  to  the  President  or  his 
designee  for  approval  the  campus'  or  unit's  procedure  for  implementation  of 
the  institutional  responsibility  provisions  of  the  above  Statement, 


expected  to  have  access 
B  The  academic  units  (programs,  departments,  colleges,  schools,  divisions) 
In  cooperation  with  the  Qifice  ol  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  and 
the  Oliice  ol  Admissions  and  Registrations  shall,  whenever  possible, 
provide  the  following 

1  Accurate  mlormalion  on  academic  requirements  through  designated 
advisors  and  referral  to  other  parties  for  additional  guidance 

2  Specific  policies  and  procedures  for  the  award  ol  academic  honors 
and  awards  and  the  impartial  application  thereof, 

3  Equitable  course  registration  in  accordance  with  University  policy  and 
guioeiines 

C  The  scope  of  the  matters  which  may  constitute  a  grievance  cognizable 
under  this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  is  limited  to 
believed  violations  ol  ihe  expectations  ol  faculty  and  academic  units  set 
forth  above  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  section, 

///.    Human  Relations  Code/Alternative  Grievance 
Procedures 

A  Human  Relations  Code,  with  an  implementing  Office  of  Human  Relations 
Programs,  presently  exists  for  the  campus  The  Undergraduate  Student 
Grievance  Procedure  and  the  Human  Relations  Code  may  not  be  used 
simultaneously  or  consecutively  with  one  another  with  respect  to  the  same  (or 
subsianlially  the  same)  issue/complaint  or  with  respect  to  issues/complamts 
arising  out  of  or  pertaining  to  the  same  set  of  facts  The  procedures  of  the 
Human  Relations  Code  anO'or  of  any  other  University  grievance/review  process 
may  not  be  utilized  to  challenge  the  procedures,  actions,  determinations  or 
recommendations  ol  any  person(s)  or  board(s)  acting  pursuant  to  Ihe  authority 
and/or  requirements  ol  the  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure. 


Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure 

Approved  by  Board  ol  Regents:  April  14,  1981 

I.    Purpose 

The  following  procedure  provides  a  means  for  an  undergraduate  student  to 
present  a  complaint  resulting  from  a  believed  violation  of  the  "Expectations  of 
Faculty  and  Academic  Units."  set  forth  in  Section  II.  below,  to  have  that 
complaint  examined  as  a  matter  of  regular  procedure,  and  to  receive  a  final 
determination  thereon  This  procedure  offers  a  vehicle  for  seeking  redress  with 
respect  to  acts  or  omissions  of  individual  faculty  members,  or  of  an  academic 
department/program/cQiiege  or  division  Redress  may  be  sought  under  this 
procedure  without  tear  of  reprisal  or  discrimination, 

//.    Scope  of  Grievances:  Expectations  of  Faculty  and 
Academic  Units 

The  academic  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  College  Park  campus  are 
designed  to  provide  and  enhance  a  maximum  educational  environment  for  the 
entire  campus  academic  community  The  success  of  the  design  depends  upon 
the  mutual  respect,  courteous  treatment,  and  consideration  of  everyone 
involved. 

A  The  following  are  considered  to  be  reasonable  student  expectations  of 
faculty: 
1 .  A  written  description  at  the  beginning  of  each  undergraduate  course 
specifying  in  general  terms  the  content,  nature  ol  assignments, 
examination  procedures,  and  the  bases  lor  determining  linai  grades  In 
cases  where  all  or  some  of  this  information  cannot  be  provided  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  delay  and  the  bases 
ol  course  development  shall  be  provided. 

2  Reasonable  nonce  ol  maior  papers  and  examinations  in  the  course; 

3  A  reasonable  number  of  recitations,  performances,  quizzes,  tests, 
graded  assignments  and/or  student/instructor  conlerences  to  permit 
evaluation  ol  student  progress  throughout  the  course, 

4.  Unless  prohibited  by  statute  or  contract,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
review  papers  and  examinations  after  evaluation  by  the  instructor,  while 
the  materials  remain  reasonably  current, 

5.  A  reasoned  approach  to  the  subject  which  attempts  to  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  existence  of  difterent  points  of  view; 

6.  Reasonable  access  to  the  instructor  during  announced  regular  office 
hours  or  by  appointment, 

7.  Regular  attendance  by  assigned  faculty  and  reasonable  adherence  to 
published  campus  schedules  and  location  of  classes  and 
examinations  Classes  not  specified  in  the  schedules  are  to  be 
arranged  at  a  mutually  agreeable  time  on  campus,  unless  an 
off-campus  meeting  is  clearly  lustified. 

8  Reasonable  confidentiality  of  information  gained  through  student-faculty 

contact. 
9.  Public   acknowledgement   of   significant  student   assistance   in  Ihe 

preparation  of  materials,  articles,  books,  devices  and  the  like. 
10.  Assignment  of  materials  to  which  all  students  can  reasonably  be 


IV.    General  Limitations 

Notwithstanndng   any   provision  of  this  Undergraduate  Student   Grievance 
Procedure  to  the  contrary,  the  following  matters  do  not  constitute  Ihe  basis  for 
a  grievance  and  are  not  susceptible  of  challenge  thereby. 
A.  Policies,  regulations,  decisions,  resolutions,  directives  and  other  acts  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  The  University  ol  Maryland,  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  The 
University  ol  Maryland  College  Park. 
B  Any  statute  or  any  regulation,  directive  or  order  of  any  departmeni  or 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  any  other  matter 
outside  ol  the  control  of  The  University  of  Maryland. 
C  Course  offerings 
D  The  staffing  and  structure  of  any  academic  department  or  program 

E.  The  fiscal  management  of  The  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  allocation  ol 
University  resources. 

F.  Any  issue(s)/act(s)  which  does  not  affect  the  complaining  party  personally 
and  directly 

G.  Matters  ol  academic  judgment  relating  to  an  evaluation  of  a  student's 
academic  performance  and'or  of  his'her  academic  qualifications,  except 
that  the  following  matters  of  a  procedural  nature  may  be  reviewed  under 
this  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  if  tiled  as  a  formal 
grievance  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  course  to  which 
they  pertain: 

1.  Whether  reasonable  notice  has  been  given  as  to  the  relative  value  of  all 
work  considered  in  determining  the  final  grade  and'or  assessment  of 
performance  in  the  course — eg.  the  relative  value  of  examinations, 
papers,  laboratories  and  other  academic  exercises  and  requirements. 
The  remedy  with  respect  to  a  grievance  based  upon  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  giving  ol  notice  by  the  faculty  member. 

2.  Whether  a  reasonably  sufficient  number  of  examinations,  papers, 
laboratories  and/or  other  academic  exercises  and  requirements  have 
been  scheduled  to  present  the  student  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his'her  academic  merit  The  remedy  with  respect  to  a 
grievance  based  upon  this  subsection  shall  be  the  scheduling  of  such 
additional  academic  exercises  as  the  faculty  member,  in  consultation 
with  the  provost  and  upon  consideration  of  the  written  opinion  of  the 
divisional  hearing  board,  shall  deem  appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  any  language  in  this  paragraph  or  elsewhere  in  this 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure,  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  a  challenge,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  award  of  a 
specific  grade. 

No  recommendation  or  decision  may  be  made  pursuant  to  the  Undergraduate 
Student  Grievance  Procedure  which  conflicts  with  or  modifies,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  policy,  statute,  regulation  or  other  matter  set  lorth  in  paragraphs 
A  and  B  ol  this  section, 

'Class"  grievances  and  concomitant  remedies  are  not  cognizable;  however,  a 
screening  or  hearing  tjoard  may,  in  its  discretion,  consolidate  grievances 
presenting  similar  tacts  and  issues,  and  recommend  such  generally  applicable 
relief  as  it  deems  warranted. 
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V.  Finality 

A  student  who  elects  to  utilize  the  Undergraduate  Student  Grievance 
Procedure  agrees  that  in  doing  so  he/she  shall  abide  by  the  final  disposition 
arrived  at  thereunder,  and  shall  not  subiect  this  disposition  to  review  under  any 
other  procedure  within  the  University  For  the  purpose  ol  this  limitation,  a 
student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  utilize  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Grievance  Procedure  when  he/she  tiles  a  written  grievance  as  set  forth  in 
section  VI  A  2.  and  VI  B  below. 

VI.  Procedure 

A  Grievance  Against  Faculty  Member,  Academic  Department,  Program  or 
College 

1  Resolution  of  grievance  by  informal  means. 

The  initial  etiort  in  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 

grievance  through  the  following  informal  means: 
a.  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  agamst  an  individual  faculty  member, 
the  student  should  first  contact  the  member,  present  the  grievance 
in  its  entirety,  and  attempt  a  complete  resolution,  if  any  portion  of 
the  grievance  thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the  student  may 
present  such  part  to  the  immediate  administrative  supervisor  of  the 
faculty  member  concerned  A  grievance  may  be  initially  presented 
directly  to  the  administrative  supervisor  of  the  faculty  member  if  he 
or  she  is  not  reasonably  available  to  discuss  the  matter  The 
supervisor  shall  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute,  should  a  resolution 
mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  be 
achieved,  the  case  shall  be  dosed 
b  In  the  case  of  a  grievance  against  an  academic  department, 
program  or  college,  the  student  should  contact  the  department 
head,  director  or  dean  thereof,  present  the  grievance  in  its  entirety, 
and  attempt  a  complete  resolution. 

2  Resolution  of  grievance  by  formal  means. 

Should   a   student   be   dissatisfied   with   the   disposition   of   his/her 
gnevance  following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to  the 
steps  set  forth  m  subparagraph  A  1   above,  he/she  may  obtain  a  formal 
resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure: 
a.  The  student  shall  file  with  the  Screening  Board  for  Academic 
Grievances  of  the  Division  (hereinafter  "divisional  screening  board") 
from  which  the  matter  arises,  a  written  grievance.    The  written 
grievance  must  set  forth  in  detail: 
(i)  the  act.  omission  or  matter  complained  of. 
(ii)  all  facts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the 

grievance; 
(iii)  the  resolution  sought; 

(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such 
resolution. 
b  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 
manner  To  be  filed  m  a  timely  manner,  the  written  grievance  (as 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  2  a  above)  must  be  received  by  the 
appropriate  divisional  screening  board  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the 
act,  omission  or  matter  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  grievance, 
or  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date  the  student  is  first  placed  upon 
reasonable  notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  to  insure  timely  filing 
c  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  immediately  notify  the  faculty 
member  against  whom  a  grievance  has  been  timely  filed,  or  the 
head  of  the  academic  unit  against  which  a  grievance  has  been 
filed,  and  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  the  grievance  together  with  all 
other  relevant  material  and  information  known  to  it  The  faculty 
member  or  head  of  the  academic  unit  shall  within  ten  (10)  days 
after  receipt  thereof,  make  a  complete  written  response  to  the 
divisional  screening  board;  in  the  event  the  faculty  member 
receives  the  written  grievance  and  other  relevant  materials  and 
information  from  the  divisional  screening  board  alter  the  last  day  of 
classes  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grievance  is  filed,  then  the 
time  for  making  a  wntten  response  is  extended  to  and  includes  ten 
(10)  days  after  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  next  succeeding 
semester  in  which  the  faculty  member  is  teachmg/working  on 
campus  (however,  this  extension  shall  not  be  available  to  a  faculty 
member  whose  appointment  terminates  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
the  semester  in  which  the  gnevance  is  filed)  A  copy  of  said 
response  shall  be  sent  by  the  divisional  screening  board  to  the 
student  In  its  discretion,  the  divisional  screening  board  may 
reguest  further  written  submissions  from  the  student,  the  faculty 
member  and/or  the  head  of  the  academic  unit 
d.  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  review  the  case  to  determine  if 
a  formal  hearing  is  warranted: 

(i)  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  dismiss  all  or  part  ol  a 
grievance  which  it  concludes: 

(a)  is  untimely. 

(b)  is  based  upon  a  nongrievable  matter; 

(c)  is  being  pursued  concurrently  in  another  review/grievance 
procedure  within  the  University  and/or  in  a  court  ol  law  or 
equity; 

(d)  has  been  previously  decided  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 


review/grievance  procedure  withm  the  University  and/or  by  a 
court  ol  law  or  equity; 

(e)  is  fnvolous; 

(f)  is  intended  to  harass,  embarrass,  and/or  has  otherwise 
been  filed  m  bad  faith. 

(ii)  The  divisional  screening  board  in  its  discretion  may  dismiss  all 
or  pan  of  a  grievance  which  it  concludes: 

(a)  is  unsufficiently  supported; 

(b)  is  premature, 

(c)  is  otherwise  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  to  present  to  the 
divisional  hearing  board 

e  The  divisional  screening  txiard  shall  meet  and  review  grievances  in 
private  A  decision  to  dismiss  a  gnevance  shall  require  the  maiority 
vote  of  at  least  three  members  II  a  grievance  is  dismissed  either  in 
whole  or  in  pan.  the  student  shall  be  so  mlormed  and  given  a 
concise  statement  as  to  the  basis  tor  such  action,  however,  the 
decision  of  the  divisional  screening  txsard  lo  dismiss  a  grievance  is 
final  and  is  not  subject  to  appeal. 
f.  If  the  divisional  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is 
appropriately  one  lor  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  provost  The 
provost  shall  thereafter  within  fifteen  (15)  days  convene  a  divisional 
hearing  board  to  hear  the  grievance,  except  that  for  good  cause  in 
the  discretion  of  the  provost,  such  time  may  t3e  extended. 
g  The  following  rules  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  heanng  by  the 
divisional  hearing  board 

(i)  Reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  shall  be 

given  to  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  head  of  an 

academic  unit   Notice  shall  include  a  bnef  statement  ol  the 

violation(s)  alleged  and  the  remedy  sought  by  the  student 

(ii)  A  record  of  the  hearing,  including  all  exhibits,  shall  be  kept; 

(iii)  The  hearing  shall  be  dosed  to  the  public  unless  a  putJiic 

hearing  is  specifically  requested  by  both  parties, 
(iv)  Each  party  shall  have  an  opportunity  lo  make  an  opening 
statement,  present  evidence,  present  witnesses,  cross-examine 
witnesses,  offer  personal  testimony,  and  such  other  matenai  as 
is  relevant  to  the  grievance  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  party 
to  insure  that  those  witnesses  whom  he/she  wishes  to  present 
are  available,  as  well  as  to  have  his/her  case  completely 
prepared  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
(v)  The  student  shall  first  present  his/her  case:  the  faculty  memljer 
or  head   ol  the  academic   unit   shall   then   present   his/her 
response 
(vi)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  presentation  of  all  evidence,  each 
party  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present  oral  arguments  and  a 
closing  statement  The  chairman  of  the  divisional  hearing  board 
may  in  his  discretion  set  time  limits  upon  such  arguments  and 
statements, 
(vii)  Upon  the  request  of  either  party,  all  persons  to  be  called  as 

witnesses  shall  be  sequestered, 
(viii)  Incompetent,    irrelevant.    Immaterial    and    unduly    repetitious 
evidence  may  be  excluded  in  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  ol 
the  divisional  hearing  board, 
(ix)  Each  party  may  be  assisted  in  the  presentation  ol  his/her  case 

by  a  student  or  faculty  memberrf  his/her  choice. 

(x)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  chairman  of  the  divisional  hearing 

board  to  manage  the  hearing  and  to  decide  all  questions 

relating   to   the   presentation   of   evidence   and   appropnaie 

procedure,  and  is  the  final  authority  on  all  such  matters,  except 

as  are  specifically  established  herein. 

(xi)  All  documents  and  materials  filed  with  the  divisional  screening 

board  by  the  student  and  the  faculty  member  or  the  head  ol  an 

academic  unit,  shall  be  fonwarded  to  the  divisional  heanng 

board  for  Its  consideration,  and  shall  tsecome  part  of  the  record 

of  the  hearing 

(xii)  The  divisional  hearing  board  shall  have  ttie  right  to  examine  any 

person  or  party  testifying  before  It,  and  on  its  own  nrnjiion.  to 

request  the  presence  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  testifying 

and  the  production  ol  any  evidence  the  chairman  believes  to  be 

relevant 

(xiii)  The  above-enumerated  procedures  and  powers  of  the  divisional 

hearing  board  are  non-exciusive.  the  chairman  of  the  divisional 

hearing  board  may  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  m  his/her 

determination  to  facilitate  the  orderly  and  fair  conduct  of  the 

hearing  and  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pnDcedures  set  lorth 

herein. 

h  Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  divisional  hearing  board  shall 

meet  privately  to  consider  the  validity  ol  the  grievance  The  burden 

of  proof  rests  upon  the  student  to  establish  a  violation  of  the 

expectations  of  faculty  and  academic  units,  set  forth  m  Section  II. 

above,  and  any  concomitant  right  to  relief  It  must  be  shown  by  a 

preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a  substantial  departure  from 

the  expectations  has  occurred,  and  that  such  substantial  departure 

has  operated  to  the  actual  preiudice  and  miury  of  the  student  A 

decision  by  the  divisional  hearing  board  upholding  the  grievance, 

either  in  whole  or  part,  shall  require  the  maiority  vote  of  at  least 

three  members.  The  decision  of  the  divisional  heanng  tx)ard  stiall 
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address  only  the  validity  ol  the  grievance,  and  shall  be  (orwarded 

lo  the  provost  in  a  wr'tten  opinion 
i.  In  the  event  the  divisional  hearing  board  decided  in  pari  or  in  whole 

on  behall  ol  the  student,  it  may  submit  an  mloimal  recommenaalion 

to  the  provost  with  respect  lo  such  reiiel  as  il  may  believe  is 

warranted  by  the  lacis  as  proven  in  the  hearing 
j.  The  provost  shall  immediately,  upon  receipl  ol  the  written  opinion. 

lorward  copies  lo  Ihe  student  and  the  laculty  member  or  head  ol 

the  academic  unit  Each  party  has  ten  (10)  days  Irom  the  date  ol 

receipt  to  liie  with  the  p'ovost  an  appeal  ot  the  decision  ol  the 

divisional  hearing  board  The  sole  grounds  lor  appeal  shall  be 
(i)  a  substantial  prejudicial  procedural  error  committed  in  the 
conduct  ol  Ihe  hearing  in  violation  ol  the  procedures 
established  herein  Discretionary  decisions  ol  the  chairman  ol 
Ihe  divisional  hearing  board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis  ol  an 
appeal: 

(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  significant 
nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available,  at  the  time  ol  the 
hearing  The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  set  lorlh  in  complete 
detail  the  grounds  relied  upon  A  copy  ol  the  appeal  shall  also 
be  sent  to  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  have  ten  (10)  days 
following  receipt  to  lile  a  written  response  with  the  provost 
k.  In   the   absence  ol   a   timely   appeal,   or   loiiowmg   receipt  and 

consideration  ol  all  timely  appeals  and  responses,  the  provost  in 

his/her  discretion  may: 
(i)  dismiss  the  grievance: 

(ii)  grant  such  redress  as  he'she  believes  is  appropriate,  except 
that  no  alfirmalive  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  stuoent  unless  the 
student  executes  the  tollowing  release: 

"The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants  not  to 
sue  The  University  ot  Maryland  or  its  ollicers.  agents  or 
employees  with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or  might 
have  been  alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  in  the  instant 
case,  subiect  to  performance  by  The  University  of  Maryland,  its 
Officers,  agents  and  employees,  of  the  promises  contained  in  a 
final  decision  under  this  Procedure." 

(iii)  reconvene  the  divisional  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  grievance 

in  part  or  whole  anO'cr  to  receive  new  evidence: 
(iv)  convene  a  new  divisional  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  case  in 
its  entirety 
I.  The  provost  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his/her  decision  in  writing  and 
the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded    The  decision  ot  the 
provost  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  not  subject  to  appeal  or 
review 
B  Grievance  Against  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies, 
Divisional  Provost 
1   Resolution  of  grievance  by  informal  means. 
The  initial  ellort  m  all  cases  shall  be  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
grievance  through  informal  means  The  student  should  first  contact  the 
administrative  dean  or  provost,  present  the  grievance  in  its  entirely, 
and  attempt  a  complete  resolution,  if  any  portion  of  the  grievance 
thereafter  remains  unresolved,  the  student  may  present  such  part  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs    A  Grievance  may  be  initially 
presented  directly  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  if  the  administrative  dean  or 
provost  is  not  reasonably  available  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  shall  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute,  should  a  resolution 
mutually    satislaclory    to    both    the    student    and    the   administrative 
dean/provost  be  achieved,  the  case  shall  be  closed. 
2.  Resolution  of  grievance  by  formal  means. 
Should   a   student   be   dissatisfied   with  the  disposition   of   his/her 
grievance  following  the  attempt  to  resolve  it  informally  according  to  the 
steps  set  forth  in  subparagraph  B  1   above,  he/she  may  obtain  a  formal 
resolution  thereof  pursuant  to  the  following  procedure: 
a  The  student  shall  file  with  the  Chancellor  a  written  grievance  The 
written  grievance  must  set  forth  in  dettal: 
(i)  the  act.  omission  or  matter  complained  of: 
(ii)ali  facts  which  the  student  believes  to  be  relevant  to  the 

grievance, 
(iii)  the  resolution  sought: 

(iv)  all  arguments  upon  which  the  student  relies  in  seeking  such 
resolution 
b  In  order  to  be  considered,  a  grievance  must  be  filed  in  a  timely 
manner   To  be  Med  m  a  timely  manner,  the  wntten  grievance  (as 
set  torth  in  2  a  above)  must  be  received  by  the  Chancellor  within 
thirty  (30)  days  of  the  act.  omission  or  matter  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  grievance,  or  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date  the 
student  is  first  placed  upon  reasonable  notice  thereof,  whichever  is 
later  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Ihe  student  to  insure  timely  tiling 
c.  The    Chancellor    shall    fonward    the   grievance   to   the   divisional 
screening  board  of  a  division  other  than  that  from  which  the 
grievance  has  arisen, 
d  The    divisional    screening    board    shall    immediately    notily    the 
administrative  dean/provost  against  whom  a  grievance  has  been 


timely  Med.  and  lonward  him/her  a  copy  ol  Ihe  grievance  with  all 
other  relevant  material  and  inlormanon  known  to  it  The 
administrative  dean/provosi  shall  within  ten  (10)  days  after  receipt 
thereof,  make  a  complete  written  response  to  the  divisional 
screening  board,  in  the  event  the  administrative  dean/provost 
receives  the  written  grievance  and  other  relevant  maienais  and 
information  from  the  divisional  screening  board  alter  the  last  day  ot 
classes  of  the  semester  m  which  the  grievance  is  tiled,  then  the 
time  lor  making  a  written  response  is  extended  lo  and  includes  ten 
(10)  days  after  the  lirsi  day  ol  classes  of  the  next  succeeding 
semester  A  copy  ol  said  response  shall  be  sent  by  the  divisional 
screening  board  to  the  student  In  its  discretion,  the  divisional 
screening  board  may  request  lurlher  written  submissions  Irom  the 
student  and/or  the  administrative  dean/provost 
e  The  divisional  screening  board  shall  therealter  review  and  act  on 
the  grievance  in  the  same  mariner  and  according  lo  the 
requirements  set  torth  in  subparagraphs  A  2  d  through  A  2  e  of 
this  section,  lor  the  review  ol  grievances  against  faculty  members, 
academic  departments,  programs  and  colleges 
f.  It  the  divisional  screening  board  determines  that  a  grievance  is 
appropriately  one  for  a  hearing,  it  will  so  inform  the  Chancellor  The 
Chancellor  shall  thereafter  withm  fifteen  (15)  days,  convene  a 
campus  hearing  board  to  hear  the  grievance,  except  that  lor  good 
cause  in  the  discretion  of  Ihe  Chancellor,  such  time  may  be 
extended 
g  The  campus  hearing  board  shall  conduct  hearings  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  in  subparagraph  A2g  above,  for  the 
conduct  ot  hearings  by  a  divisional  hearing  board  Upon 
completion  of  a  hearing,  the  campus  hearing  board  shall  meet 
pnvately  to  consider  the  grievance  in  the  same  manner  and 
according  to  the  same  rules  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  A  2  h  for 
the  consideration  ot  grievances  by  a  divisional  hearing  board, 
except  that  the  boards  decision  shall  be  forwarded  lo  the 
Chancellor 
h.  In  the  event  the  campus  hearing  board  decides  in  part  or  in  whole 
on  behalf  of  Ihe  student,  it  may  submit  an  informal  recommendation 
to  the  Chancellor  with  respecl  to  such  relief  as  it  may  believe  is 
warranted  by  the  facts  as  proven  in  the  hearing 
i.  The  Chancellor  shall  immediately,  upon  receipt  of  the  written 
opinion,  lorward  copies  to  the  student  and  the  administrative 
dean/provost  Each  party  has  ten  (10)  days  Irom  the  date  of  receipt 
to  file  with  the  Chancellor  an  appeal  of  the  decision  of  Ihe  campus 
hearing  board.  The  sole  grounds  for  appeal  shall  be: 
(i)  a  substantial   prejudicial   procedural  error  committed   in  the 

conduct    of    the    hearing    in    violation    of    the    procedures 

established  herein   Discretionary  decisions  of  the  Chairman  of 

the  campus  hearing  board  shall  not  constitute  the  basis  of  an 

appeal, 
(ii)  the  existence  of  new  and  relevant  evidence  of  a  significant 

nature  which  was  not  reasonably  available  at  the  time  of  the 

hearing. 
The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  set  forth  in  complete  detail  the 
grounds  relied  upon,  A  copy  of  the  appeal  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
opposite  party,  who  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  tollowing  receipt  to  file 
a  written  response  with  the  Chancellor, 
j.  In  the  absence  of  a  timely  appeal,  or  following   receipt  and 
consideration  of  all  timely  appeals  and  responses,  the  Chancellor  in 
his  discretion  may: 
(i)  dismiss  the  grievance: 
(ii)  grant  such  redress  as  he/she  believes  is  appropriate,  except 

that  no  affirmative  relief  shall  be  made  to  a  student  unless  the 

student  executes  the  tollowing  release: 

"The  complainant  hereby  waives,  releases  and  covenants  not  to 
sue  The  University  ot  Maryland  or  its  officers,  agents  or 
employees  with  respect  to  any  matters  which  were  or  might 
have  been  alleged  as  a  grievance  filed  under  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Grievance  Procedure  in  the  instant 
case,  subiect  to  performance  by  The  University  ol  Maryland,  its 
officers,  agents  and  employees,  of  the  promises  contained  in  a 
final  decision  under  this  Procedure  " 

(iii)  reconvene  the  campus  heanng  tx)ard  to  rehear  the  grievance  in 
part  or  whole  and/or  to  receive  new  evidence, 

(iv)  convene  a  new  campus  hearing  board  to  rehear  the  case  in  its 
entirety 
k  The  Chancellor  shall  inform  all  parties  of  his  decision  in  writing,  and 

the  grievance  shall  thereafter  be  concluded   The  decision  of  the 

Chancellor  shall  be  tinal  and  binding,  and  not  subject  to  appeal  or 

review. 
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VII.    Composition  of  Screening  and  Hearing  Boards 

The  following  procedures  shall  govern  the  selection.  comDOS'tion  and 
establishment  of  the  divisional  sceening  boards,  and  the  divisional  and 
campus  hearing  boards  The  procedures  are  directive  only,  and  for  the 
guidance  and  benefit  of  the  provosts  and  Chancellor,  The  selection, 
composition  and  establishment  of  a  board  is  not  subiecl  to  challenge  by  a 
party  as  part  of  this  grievance  procedure  or  any  other  gnevance'review 
procedure  in  the  University,  except  that  at  the  start  of  a  hearing,  a  party  may 
challenge  for  good  cause  a  member(s)  of  the  divisional  or  campus  hearing 
board  before  whom  the  party  is  appearing  The  chairman  of  the  hearing  board 
shall  consider  the  challenge  and  may  replace  such  member(s)  if  in  his'her 
discretion  it  is  believed  such  action  is  necessary  to  achieve  an  impartial 
hearing  and  decision,  A  challenge  of  the  chairman  shall  be  decided  m  the 
discretion  of  the  most  senior  of  the  other  faculty  members  on  the  board 
Decisions  with  respect  to  a  challenge  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  further 
review  or  appeal 

A  Divisional  Screening  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 
1 .  Membership  ol  Screening  Boards 

a  Prior  to  the  beginning  ol  each  academic  year,  the  divisional  council 
of  each  division  shall  choose  at  least  fifteen  (15)  faculty  members 
and  fifteen  (15)  students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  boards 
considering  academic  grievances  from  that  division  Concurrently, 
it  shall  choose  three  (3)  other  faculty  members  to  be  eligible  to 
serve  on  boards  considering  academic  grievances  for  the 
Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  The  names  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  provost  and  the  Administrative  Dean, 
b  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  shall 
choose  at  least  fifteen  (15)  students  to  be  eligible  to  serve  on  a 
screening  board  to  review  grievances  arising  within  academic  units 
under  the  administration  of  the  Administrative  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies,  These  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Administrative  Dean 
2  Establishment  ol  Screening  Boards 

a.  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  designated  faculty  and  students, 
the  provost  shall  appoint  a  five-member  divisional  screening  board 
which  shall  consist  of  three  (3)  faculty  members  and  two  (2) 
students,  and  each  shall  serve  on  the  divisional  screening  board  for 
the  academic  year  or  until  a  new  board  is  appointed  by  the 
provost,  whichever  occurs  later  The  provost  shall  also  designate 
two  (2)  alternative  faculty  members  and  two  (2)  alternative  students 
from  the  names  presented  by  the  division  council  to  serve  on  the 
divisional  screening  board  should  a  vacancy  occur.  The  provost 
shall  designate  one  of  the  faculty  members  to  be  chairman  of  the 
divisional  screening  board  Members  of  the  divisional  screening 
board  shall  not  serve  on  a  divisional  hearing  board  dunng  the  same 
year,  except  that  alternative  members  may  serve  on  a  hearing 
board  other  than  one  considering  a  case  in  which  the  member  had 
previously  been  involved  in  the  screening  process  A  member  of 
the  divisional  screening  board  shall  not  review  a  grievance  arising 
out  of  his/her  own  department  or  program,  in  such  instance,  an 
alternative  member  shall  serve  in  his'her  place, 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  faculty  members  designated  by 
each  divisional .  council  and  the  students  designated  by  the 
administrative  council,  the  Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  appoint  a  five-member  screening  board  to  review 
grievances  ansmg  within  the  academic  units  under  his'her 
administration.  This  screening  board  shall  thereafter  be  established 
and  composed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  fonh  in 
Subparagraph  A  2  a  of  the  section,  for  divisional  screening  boards, 

B  Divisional  Hearing  Boards  for  Academic  Grievances 

For  each  grievance  referred  by  a  divisional  screening  board,  the  provost 
shall  appoint  a  five-member  divisional  hearing  board  The  divsionai  hearing 
board  shall  be  composed  of  three  (3)  faculty  members  and  two  (2) 
students  selected  by  the  provost  from  among  those  names  previously 
designated  by  the  divisional  council  and  not  appointed  to  the  divisional 
screening  board  The  provost  shall  designate  one  (1)  faculty  member  as 
chairman  No  faculty  member  or  student  shall  be  appointed  to  hear  a 
grievance  arising  out  ol  his/her  own  department  or  program  The 
Administrative  Dean  lor  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  appoint  m  the  same 
manner,  a  heanng  board  to  hear  each  grievance  referred  by  the  screening 
board  reviewing  gnevances  arising  from  the  academic  units  under  his 
administration  the  members  ot  the  heanng  board  shall  be  selected  from 
among  those  names  previously  forwarded  to  the  Administrative  Dean  by 
the  divisional  councils  and  from  "those  who  had  not  been  appointed  to  the 
screening  board 

C  Campus  Hearing  Board  for  Academic  Grievances 

For  each  case  referred  by  a  divisional  screening  board  to  the  Chancellor 
for  a  heanng,  the  Chancellor  shall  appoint  a  five-member  campus  hearing 
board  The  campus  heanng  board  shaii  be  composed  of  three  (3)  faculty 
members  and  two  (2)  students  selected  by  the  Chancellor  from  among 
those  names  designated  by  the  divisional  councils  and  remaining  after  the 
establishment  of  screening  boards  The  Chancellor  shall  designate  one 
faculty  member  as  chairman  No  faculty  member  or  student  shall  be 
appointed  to  hear  a  grievance  ansmg  out  of  his/her  own  division  or 


administrative  unit 

VIII.    Definitions 

A  "Days" 

"Days"  or  "day"  refer  to  days  of  the  academic  calendar,  not  including 
Saturdays,  or  Sundays 
B  "Party" 
"Party"  or  "parties"  refer  to  the  student  and  the  individual  (acuity  member 
or  head  of  the  academic  unit  against  whom  a  grievance  is  made 


Procedures  for  Review  of  Alleged  Arbitrary  and 
Capricious  Grading 

Approved  by  Board  ol  Regents:  March  12.  1982 

Purpose 

1  The  following  procedures  are  designed  to  provide  a  means  for 
undergraduate  students  to  seek  review  of  final  course  grades  alleged  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capncious  Before  fiimg  a  formal  appeal,  students  are  urged 
to  resolve  grievances  informally  with  the  instructor  and'or  the  administrator 
of  the  academic  unit  offenng  the  course  Students  who  file  a  wntten  appeal 
under  the  following  procedures  shall  be  expected  to  abide  by  the  final 
disposition  of  the  appeal,  as  provided  m  pan  seven,  and  shall  be 
precluded  from  seeking  review  of  the  matter  under  any  other  procedure 
within  the  University. 

Definitions 

2.  When  used  in  these  procedures 

(a)  the  term  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  grading  means  i)  the  assignment  of 
a  course  grade  to  a  student  on  some  basis  other  than  performance  in 
the  course,  or  ii)  the  assignment  of  a  course  grade  to  a  student  by 
resorting  to  unreasonable  standards  different  from  those  which  were 
applied  to  other  students  in  that  course,  or  iii)  the  assignment  ol  a 
course  grade  by  a  substantial,  unreasonable  and  unannounced 
departure  from  the  instructor's  previously  articulated  standards 

(b)the  words  "Day"  or  "Days"  refer  to  working  days  at  the  University, 
excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  University  holidays 

(c)  the  word  "administrator"  is  defined  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
academic  unit  offering  the  course. 

Procedures 

3  A  student  who  believes  his'her  final  grade  in  a  course  is  improper  and  the 
result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  grading  should  first  confer  promptly  with 
the  instructor  of  the  course  If  the  instructor  has  left  the  University  or  is  on 
approved  academic  leave  or  cannot  be  reached  by  the  student  afier  a 
reasonable  effort,  the  student  shall  consult  with  the  administrator  If  the 
student  and  the  instructor  or  administrator  are  unable  to  amve  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  solution,  the  student  may  file  an  appeal  within  twenty  days  after 
the  first  day  of  instruction  of  the  next  semester  (excluding  summer  terms) 
to  a  standing  committee  consisting  of  three  tenured  faculty  members  of  the 
academic  unit  offering  the  course  If  the  instructor  of  the  course  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  that  instructor  shall  be  disqualified  and  replaced 
by  a  tenured  faculty  member  selected  by  the  administrator 

4.  The  student  shall  file  an  appeal  by  submitting  to  the  committee  a  wntten 
statement  detailing  the  basis  for  the  allegation  that  a  grade  was  improper 
and  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capncious  grading,  and  presenting  relevant 
evidence  The  appeal  shall  be  dismissed  if  i)  the  student  has  submitted 
the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  compiamt  to  any  other  fcmal 
grievance  procedure  ii)  the  allegations,  even  if  true,  would  not  constitute 
arbitrary  and  capncious  grading,  m)  the  appeal  was  not  timely,  or  iv)  the 
student  has  not  conferred  with  the  instructor  or  with  the  instructors 
immediate  administrative  supervisor,  in  accordance  with  pan  three  of  these 
procedures 

5  If  the  appeal  is  not  dismissed,  the  committee  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
student  s  written  statement  to  the  instructor  with  a  request  for  a  prompt 
written  reply  It  it  then  appears  that  the  dispute  may  be  resolved  witfxxjt 
recourse  to  the  procedures  specified  m  part  six.  the  committee  will  attempt 
to  arrange  a  mutually  agreeable  solution. 

6  If  a  mutually  agreeable  solution  is  not  achieved,  the  committee  shall 
proceed  to  hold  an  informal,  rrenadversanai  fact-finding  meeting 
concerning  the  allegations  Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  present  throughout  this  meeting  and  to  present  any  relevant 
evidence,  except  that  the  student  shall  not  be  present  dunng  the 
discussion  of  any  other  student  Neither  the  student  nor  the  faculty  member 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  advocate  or  representative  The  meeting  stiail 
not  be  open  to  the  public 

7  The  committee  sha"  deliberate  privately  at  the  close  of  the  fact-findir>g 
meeting  If  a  maionty  of  the  committee  fmds  the  allegation  supported  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence,  the  committee  stiaii  take  any  action  wfuch 
they  feel  would  bring  about  substantial  justice,  including,  txjt  not  limited  to 
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i)  directing  the  instruclor  to  grade  the  student's  work  anew,  or  li)  directing 
the  instructor  to  administer  a  new  final  examination  or  paper  in  the  course. 
or  ill)  directing  the  cancellation  ot  the  student  s  registration  m  the  course,  or 
iv)  directing  the  award  ol  a  grade  ol  pass"  in  the  course,  except  that  such 
a  remedy  should  be  used  only  il  no  other  reasonable  alternative  is 
available  The  committee  is  not  authorized  to  award  a  letter  grade  or  to 
reprimand  or  otherwise  take  disciplinary  action  against  the  instructor  The 
decision  of  the  committee  shall  be  Imal  and  shall  be  promptly  reported  m 
writing  to  the  parties  The  administrator  ol  the  academic  unit  shall  be 
responsible  lor  implementing  the  decision  of  the  committee 


The  University  Studies  Program 

The  University  Studies  Program  is  the  general  education  requirement  at 
The  University  ot  Maryland  College  Park  This  program  must  be  completed  by 
all  students  beginning  baccalaureate  study  after  Ivlay.  1980  It  is  intended  to 
provide  students  with  the  intellectual  skills  and  conceptual  background  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  the  universe,  society  and  themselves  The  focus  is  not 
on  any  particular  bodies  of  knowledge,  for  almost  any  subiect  matter  can  lead 
to  an  awareness  ol  general  modes  ol  understanding  the  world  Thus,  lor 
example,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  student  studies  physics  or  botany  as 
long  as  he  or  she  comes  away  Irom  the  course  with  some  understanding  ol  the 
power  of  the  empirical  investigation  that  characterizes  science 

The  University  Studies  Program  has  three  parts  The  "Fundamental  Studies- 
section  of  the  program  is  intended  to  establish  the  students  ability  to 
participate  m  the  discourse  of  the  university  through  demonstrated  mastery  of 
wniten  English  and  mathematics.  These  requirements  are  to  be  completed 
early  in  the  student's  program  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent 
work 

The  "Distributive  Studies"  requirement  is  intended,  through  study  in 
particular  disciplines,  to  acquaint  students  with  the  different  ways  ot  analyzing 
and  talking  about  the  world  that  characterize  the  three  areas  into  which  the 
universitys  knowledge  is  traditionally  divided  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  arts  and  humanities  The 
fourth  category.  "History  and  Culture."  includes  courses  that  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  historical  and  cultural  differences  and  the  relationship  ol  our 
own  society  to  those  ol  other  limes  and  places. 

In  luililling  "Distributive  Studies"  requirements,  students  will  have  gained 
some  experience  ol  the  way  in  which  scholars  in  dillerent  kinds  ol  disciplines 
make  and  organize  observations  about  the  world  and  arrive  at  general 
statements 

It  is  the  purpose  of  ""Advanced  Studies"  courses  to  show  how  these 
different  intellectual  approaches  compare  with  each  other  or  may  be  used  in 
complementary  ways  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  "Development  of 
Knowledge"  courses  deal  with  the  basis  upon  which  people  who  use  these 
different  approaches  claim  to  know  something  and  the  different  kinds  of 
insights  to  which  these  intellectual  strategies  lead.  "Analysis  ol  Human 
Problems"  courses  consider  these  matters  in  terms  ol  specific  cultural,  social, 
scientific  or  aesthetic  problems  which  may  be  approached  from  several  points 
of  view  Courses  in  both  "Advanced  Studies"  categories  require  students  to 
exercise  critical  thinking  skills  in  the  analysis  of  complex  problems. 

The  University  Studies  requirements,  designed  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
student  s  four  years,  represent  a  third  of  the  total  academic  work  required  for 
graduation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program,  in  combination  with  the  extensive 
work  of  the  mapr.  to  help  prepare  students  to  become  productive,  aware  and 
sensitive  members  of  society,  capable  of  understanding  their  world  and  the 
many  kinds  of  people  in  it  and  of  taking  responsibility  for  their  own  decisions 
and  their  own  lives. 

For  a  more  specific  outline  of  the  Program  requirements  and  the  approved 
courses  which  may  be  selected  to  meet  those  requirements,  see  Part  4  of  this 
catalog,  entitled  University  Studies  Program 


General  University  Requirements 

Students  who  began  baccalaureate  study  prior  to  May.  1980  may  elect  to 
complete  these  requirements  rather  than  ttie  University  Studies  Program 
requirements  (see  above). 

In  order  to  provide  educational  breadth  for  all  students,  there  have  been 
established  the  General  University  Requirements,  These  requirements  consist 
of  30  semester  hours  of  credit  distributed  among  the  three  areas  listed  below, 
(For  an  exception  to  this  regulation,  see  the  Bachelor  of  Geneial  Studies 
Program,  page  133  )  At  least  6  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  area  Al  least  9  of 
the  30  hours  must  be  taken  at  the  300  level  or  above.  None  of  the  30  hours 
may  be  counted  toward  published  departmental,  college  or  divisional 
requirements  for  a  degree.  Area  A  6-12  hours  elected  in  the  Divisions  of 
Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences,  fvlathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Area  B  6-12  hours  in  the  Divisions  of  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences.  Human  and  Community  Resources.  Area  C;  6-12  hours  in  the 
Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities, 

In  meeting  these  area  requirements,  students  may  choose  from  among  any 
undergraduate  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified  The  students  may  select 
either  the  pass-fail  or  letter  grading  option  for  these  courses  as  outlined  on 
page  52.   Students  are  urged  to  consult  with  academic  advisors  for  guidance 


in  determining  which  courses  in  each  area  best  fit  individual  needs  and 
interests 

Demonsiralion  ol  competency  in  English  composition  unless  the  student 
has  been  exempted  Irom  English  connposition.  at  least  one  course  in  the 
subieci  will  be  required  Exempiion  is  granted  if  the  student  earns  an 
acceptable  score  on  the  SAT  Verbal  (score  announced  annually)  or  an 
acceptable  score  on  the  English  Advanced  Placement  Test  (score  announcer 
annually),  or  by  satislaclory  completion  ot  a  similar  writing  course  at  another 
Institution 

Students  taking  a  course  to  satisfy  this  requirement  may  apply  the  credits 
toward  the  30hour  General  University  Requirement  but  may  not  count  these 
credits  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  minimum  6hour  requirement  in  any  of  the 
three  designated  areas  or  the  Scredil  upper  division  requirement  Credit  lor 
such  a  course  may  be  in  addition  to  the  12-hour  maximum  in  any  area. 

NOTE:  Students  who  began  baccalaureate  study  after  N^ay.  1978  must 
complete  the  English  composition  requirement  specified  in  the  Fundamental 
Studies  section  of  the  University  Studies  Program  (see  above)  Only  three 
hours  ol  this  six  hour  requirement  may  be  used  to  satisly  General  University 
Requirements 

Students  who  entered  the  University  prior  to  June.  1973  have  the  option  of 
completing  requirements  under  the  lormer  General  Education  Program  rather 
than  the  new  General  University  Requirements,  Each  student  is  responsible  lor 
making  certain  that  the  various  provisions  ol  either  set  ol  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  prior  to  certification  for  the  degree  Assistance  and  advice  may 
be  obtained  Irom  the  academic  advisor  or  the  Office  of  the  Administrative 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Students, 


Degrees  and  Certificates 

The  College  Park  Campus  awards  the  following  degrees  Bachelor  of 
Architecture.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  General  Studies.  Bachelor  ol  Ivlusic. 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Master  of  Applied  Anthropology.  Master  of  Architecture. 
Master  of  Arts.  Master  of  Business  Administration.  Master  of  Education.  Master 
of  Fine  Arts.  Master  of  Library  Science.  Master  of  Music.  Master  of  Public 
Management.  Master  of  Public  Policy.  Master  of  Science.  Doctor  of  Education, 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Students  in  specified  two-year  curricula  may  be  awarded  certificates. 

The  requirements  lor  graduation  vary  according  to  the  character  of  work  in 
the  dillerent  colleges,  divisions  and  schools  Full  information  regarding 
specific  college  and  division  requirements  lor  graduation  will  be  found  in  Pari  3 
of  this  catalog. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  or  certificate  must  file  a  formal  application  for 
it  with  the  Office  of  Records  &  Registrations,  This  must  be  done  by  the 
deadline  published  in  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  the  semester  of  graduation. 

Degree  Requirements 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  departments,  colleges,  divisions,  or  appropriate 
academic  units  to  establish  and  publish  clearly  defined  degree  requirements. 
Responsibility  for  knowing  and  meeting  all  degree  requirements  for  graduation 
in  any  curriculum  rests  with  the  student  For  requirements  established  by 
specific  divisions,  colleges  and  departments  or  other  academic  units,  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  descriptions  in  Part  3  of  this  catalog 

Each  student  should  check  with  the  proper  academic  authonties  no  later 
than  the  close  of  the  lumor  year  to  ascertain  his  or  her  standing  with  respect  to 
advancement  toward  a  degree  For  this  purpose,  each  student  should  be  sure 
to  retain  a  copy  ol  the  semester  grade  reports  issued  by  the  Office  of  Records 
and  Registrations  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Second  Degrees 

a  Second  Degree  Taken  Sequentially.  A  student  who  has  completed 
requirements  for  and  has  received  one  baccalaureate  degree  and  who 
wishes  to  earn  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  from  College  Park  must 
satisfactorily  complete  the  requirements  of  the  second  degree  and  enough 
additional  credits  so  that  the  total,  including  all  applicable  credits  earned  at 
College  Park  or  elsewhere,  is  at  least  150  credits  In  no  case,  however,  will 
a  second  baccalaureate  degree  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  not 
completed  30  credit  hours  m  residence  at  College  Park,  Approval  of  the 
second  degree  will  not  be  granted  when  there  is  extensive  overlap 
between  the  two  programs 

b  Second  Degree  Taken  Simultaneously.  A  student  who  wishes  to  receive 
simultaneously  two  baccalaureate  degrees  from  College  Park  must 
satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  150  credits  (180  credits  if  one  of  the 
degrees  is  in  Special  Education)  The  regularly  prescribed  requirements  of 
both  degree  programs  must  be  completed  As  early  as  possible  and.  m 
any  case,  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  before  the 
expected  date  of  graduation,  the  student  must  file  with  the  departments  or 
programs  involved,  as  well  as  with  the  appropriate  Deans  and  Provosts, 
formal  programs  showing  the  courses  to  be  offered  to  meet  the  mapr. 
supporting  area,  college,  division  and  University  Studies  Program  or 
General  University  Requirements  If  two  divisions  are  involved  in  the  double 
degree  prog'am.  the  student  must  designate  which  division  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  records.  Approval  of  the  second  degree  will  not  be 
granted  when  there  is  extensive  overlap  between  the  two  programs. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

Credit  Requirements  for  Graduation 

While  several  unOergraOuate  curficuia  require  more  than  120  credits,  no 
baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer  than  120  No  baccalaureate  degree 
will  be  awarded  m  instances  m  which  fewer  than  120  credit  hours  have  been 
earned  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  stuaent  to  familiarize  himself  or  herself 
with  the  requirements  of  specific  curriculum  The  sluoent  is  urged  to  seel< 
advice  on  these  matters  from  the  departments,  colleges,  divisions  or  the  Office 
of  Unaerqraduate  Studies 

In  order  to  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  College  Park,  a  minimum  of 
30  credits  must  tie  taken  in  residence  at  the  College  Park  Campus.  I^ttiing 
staled  C>elow  modifies  this  basic  requirement  in  any  yiiay. 

Grade  Point  Average 

An  overall  C  (2  00)  grade  point  average  is  required  tor  graduation  in  all 
curricula. 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Courses  taken  at  another  campus  of  The  University  of  Maryland  or  at 
another  institution  concurrent  with  regular  registration  on  the  College  Park 
Campus  may  not  be  credited  toward  a  College  Park  degree  without  advance 
approval  by  the  Provost  of  the  Division  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  from  which 
the  student  expects  to  receive  a  degree  For  students  not  registered  m  any 
Division  or  College,  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  shall  assume  the 
responsibilities  normally  delegated  to  Provosts  and  Deans,  The  same  applies 
to  off-campus  registration  In  the  summer  program  ol  another  institution. 

Residency  Requirements — Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule 

a  All  candidates  for  College  Park  degrees  should  plan  to  take  their  final  30 
credits  in  residence  since  the  advanced  work  of  their  mapr  study  normally 
occurs  in  the  last  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  Included  m  these  30 
semester  hours  will  be  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in  cou'ses 
numbered  300  or  above,  including  at  least  12  semester  hours  required  in 
the  maior  field  (in  curricula  requiring  such  concentrations) 

b  A  student  who  at  the  time  of  graduation  will  have  completed  30  hours  in 
residence  at  College  Park  may.  under  unusual  circumstances,  be  permitted 
to  take  a  maximum  of  six  of  the  final  30  credits  of  record  at  another 
institution  In  such  cases,  written  permission  must  be  obtained  in  advance 
from  the  dean  or  provost  of  the  academic  unit  from  which  the  student 
expects  to  receive  the  degree 

c  For  students  in  the  combined  three-year,  preprofessional  programs,  the 
final  30  hours  of  the  90-hour  program  taken  at  College  Park  must  be  taken 
in  residence. 

Enrollment  In  Majors 

a  A  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the  major  program  from  which  tie  or  she 
plans  to  graduate,  when  registering  for  the  final  15  hours  of  the 
baccalaureate  program  This  requirement  also  applies  to  the  third  year  of 
the  combined,  preprofessional  degree  programs 

b  A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  a  second  maior  in  addition  to  his  or  her 
primary  ma|Or  of  record  must  obtam  written  permission  in  advance  from  the 
appropriate  Deans  anO'Or  Provosts  As  early  as  possible,  but  m  no  case 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  before  the  expected  date 
of  graduation,  the  student  must  file  with  the  departments  or  programs 
involved  and  with  the  appropriate  Deans  and'or  Provosts,  formal  programs 
showing  the  courses  to  be  ottered  to  meet  requirements  m  each  of  the 
maiors  and  supporting  areas  as  well  as  the  college  division  and  General 
University  Requirements  or  University  Studies  Program  requirements 
Approval  will  not  be  granted  if  there  is  extensive  ovenap  between  the  two 
programs  Students  enrolled  in  two  maiors  simultaneously  must 
satisfactorily  complete  the  regularly  prescnbed  requirements  tor  each  of 
the  programs  Courses  taken  for  one  maior  may  be  counted  as  part  ot  the 
degree  requirements  for  the  other  and  toward  the  requirements  for  the 
University  Studies  Program  However,  rx)  course  used  m  either  curriculum 
to  satisfy  a  maior.  supporting  area,  college  or  divisional  requirement  may 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  General  University  Requirements  If  two  divisions  are 
involved  in  the  double  maior  program,  the  student  must  designate  which 
division  IS  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  records. 

Diploma  Applications 

Application  tor  diplomas  must  be  filed  with  the  Office  ot  Records  and 
Registrations  (a  )  dunng  the  registration  period,  or  (b )  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  schedule  adiustmeni  period  ot  the  regular  semester,  or  (c  )  at  the  end  ol 
the  first  week  of  the  second  summer  session  In  all  cases,  diploma 
applications  must  be  filed  at  the  beginning  of  the  students  final  semester 
before  receiving  a  degree 

If  all  degree  requirements  are  not  completed  during  the  semester  in  which 
the  diploma  application  was  submitted,  it  is  the  responsibility  ot  the  student  to 
file  a  new  diploma  application  with  the  Office  of  Records  ano  Registrations  at 
the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  semester  when  all  degree  requirements  may  tx 
completed 


Credit  Unit  and  Load  Each  Semester 

The  semester  tx)ur.  which  is  the  unit  of  credit,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subiect 
pursued  one  penod  a  week  for  one  semester  Two  or  three  tx)urs  ol  iatx)ratory 
or  field  work  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  or  recitation  penod  The  student  is 
expected  to  devote  three  hours  a  week  m  classroom  or  iatx)ratory  or  m  outside 
preparation  tor  each  credit  hour  m  any  course 

In  order  lor  an  undergraduate  student  to  complete  rnost  curricula  in  lour 
academic  years,  the  semester  credit  load  must  range  from  12  to  19  hours  so 
that  he  would  complete  from  30  to  36  tiours  each  year  toward  the  degree  A 
student  registering  for  more  than  19  fxxjrs  per  semester  must  tiave  ttie  speoai 
approval  of  his  or  her  dean  or  provost. 

Classification  of  Students 

No  baccalaureate  curriculum  requires  fewer  than  120  semester  fKJurs 
Actual  classifications  run  as  follows  freshman.  1-27  semester  fwurs. 
sophomore.  28-55,  lunior.  56-85,  and  senior.  86  to  at  least  120. 

Registration 

1.  To  attend  classes  at  The  University  ol  Maryland  it  is  necessary  to  process 
an  official  registration  Registration  is  Imai  and  official  when  an  fees  are 
paid  Instructions  concerning  registration  are  given  in  the  Schedule  ot 
Classes  issued  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  semester 

2  Students  are  expected  to  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  of 
any  change  in  their  local  or  permanent  address  Procedures  for  rxjtification 
may  be  found  in  the  current  Sctwdule  of  Classes,  under  "Change  ot 
Address  Procedures " 

3.  The  schedule  adiustment  period  shall  be  the  first  10  days  of  classes  for 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  a  corresponding  penod  for  summer 
semesters  Dunng  that  penod.  a  fuii-time  undergraduate  may  drop  or  add 
courses  or  change  sections  with  rw  charge  Part-time  undergraduate 
students  may  also  drop  or  add  courses  or  change  sections,  but  they 
should  consult  the  directions-deadimes  m  the  SctKdule  ol  Classes  to  avoid 
incumng  additional  charges  Courses  so  dropped  dunng  this  schedule 
adiustment  period  will  not  appear  on  the  students  permanent  record 
Courses  may  be  added,  where  space  is  available,  dunng  this  penoo  and 
will  appear  on  the  student  s  permanent  record  aiong  with  ottier  courses 
previously  listed  After  this  schedule  adiustment  penod,  courses  may  not 
be  added  without  special  permission  of  the  oepaan^ni  and  the  dean  or 
provost  ot  the  academic  unit  m  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Departments  may  identify  courses  or  sections  ol  courses  with  ttie  approval 
of  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  which,  after  ttie 
first  five  days  of  the  schedule  adiustment  penod.  sfiall  require  faculty  or 
depanmentai  approval  for  students  to  add. 

4  After  this  schedule  adiustment  period,  all  courses  lor  which  ttie  student  is 
enrolled  (or  subsequently  adds)  shall  remain  as  a  pan  ol  the  student's 
permanent  record  The  student's  status  shall  be  considered  as  full-time  if 
the  numtier  of  credit  hours  enrolled  at  this  time  is  9  or  more 

5.  Tfie  drop  period  for  undergraduate  students  will  begin  at  ttie  close  of  ttie 
schedule  adjustment  penod  and  terminate  at  the  end  of  ttie  tenth  week  ol 
classes  dunng  the  fail  and  spnng  semesters,  and  at  a  corresponding 
penod  for  summer  sessions  During  the  drop  oenod  a  student  may  drop  a 
maximum  ot  tour  credits  However,  if  the  course  that  the  student  wishes  to 
drop  carries  nnore  than  four  credits,  ttie  student  may  drop  the  entire  course 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  variable  credit  course,  reduce  the  credit  levet  by  up  to 
lour  credits  Such  a  drop  will  be  recorded  on  the  students  permanent 
record  with  the  notation  "W  and  win  be  considered  to  represent  a  smgie 
enrollment  (one  of  three  possible)  in  the  course  This  mark  shaii  not  tie 
used  in  any  computation  of  cumulative  grade  pomt  average  Students 
wishing  to  withdraw  from  all  courses  must  do  so  on  or  tietore  the  last  day 
ot  classes  After  the  initial  schedule  adiustment  period,  a  charge  shall  tx 
made  lor  each  course  dropped  or  added 

6  An  official  class  iist  for  each  course  tiemg  offered  is  issued  each  semester 
to  the  appropnate  department  by  the  Office  of  Records  ana  Registrations 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  a  ciass  if  his  or  tier  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  class  iist  instructors  must  report  discrepancies  to  the  Qtlice 
of  Records  and  Registrations  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  Ottice  of 
Records  and  Registrations  issues  to  each  deoanment  ofi'Ciai  grade  iists 
The  instructors  mark  the  tmai  grades  on  ttie  grade  lists,  sign  the  lists  and 
return  them  to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations 

7  Courses  taken  at  another  campus  of  the  University  or  at  ano'hP'  institiilon 
concur'ent  with  regular  registration  on  the  Co"ege  Pa''  ~—  -  ^-e 
treated  as  otfcampus  courses  ano  may  not  Xx  credited  w  " 

advance  by  the  provost  of  the  division  from  which  ttie  s'  i 

degree  The  same  rule  applies  to  otfcampus  registration  ur  try  s,  d  ui  in 
the  Summer  school  of  another  institution 

8  A  Student  who  is  eiigbie  to  remain  at  ttie  College  Park  Campos  may 
transfer  among  curricula,  colleges,  divisions  or  oltier  academic  units 
except  where  limitations  on  enrollments  tiave  tieen  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Regents 

9  In  all  cases  ol  transfer  from  one  diwsioo  to  anottier  on  ttie  College  Parti 
Campus,  the  provosi  ot  ttie  receiving  division,  with  ttie  approval  ol  ttie 
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student,  shall  indicate  wliich  courses,  il  any,  in  the  student  s  previous 
academic  program  are  not  applicable  to  his  or  her  new  program,  and  shall 
notify  the  Otiice  ot  Records  and  Registrations  ol  the  ad|ustmenis  which  are 
to  be  made  m  determining  ihe  students  progress  toward  a  degree 
Deletions  may  occur  both  in  credits  attempted  and  correspondingly  in 
credits  earned  This  evaluation  shall  be  made  upon  the  students  initial 
entry  into  a  new  program,  not  thereafter  If  a  student  transfers  wiihm  one 
division  from  one  program  to  another,  his  or  her  record  evaluation  shall  be 
made  by  the  provost  m  the  same  way  as  if  he  or  she  were  translemng 
divisions  If  the  student  subsequently  transfers  to  a  third  division,  the 
provost  of  the  third  division  shall  make  a  similar  initial  adiustment,  courses 
marked  "nonappiicable"  by  the  second  provost  may  become  applicable  in 
Ihe  third  program 
10  In  the  cases  of  non-divisional  students,  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  normally  delegated  to  provosts 

Concurrent  Undergraduate-Graduate  Registration 

A  senior  at  The  University  of  Maryland  who  is  within  seven  hours  of 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  degree  may,  with  the 
approval  of  his  or  her  provost  or  dean,  the  chairman  of  the  department 
concerned,  and  the  Graduate  School,  register  m  the  undergraduate  division  for 
graduate  courses,  which  may  later  be  counted  lor  graduate  credit  toward  an 
advanced  degree  at  this  University  The  total  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  must  not  exceed  fifteen  credits  for  the  semester  Excess  credits  in  the 
senior  year  cannot  be  used  for  graduate  credit  unless  proper  pre-arrangement 
is  made  Seniors  who  wish  to  take  advantage  ot  this  opportunity  must  lormally 
apply  lor  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Graduate  Level  Courses 

Subject  to  requirements  determined  by  the  graduate  faculty  of  the 
department  or  program  ottering  the  course,  undergraduate  students  may 
register  tor  graduate  level  courses,  i  e  ,  those  numbered  from  600  to  898.  with 
the  exception  of  799,  for  undergraduate  credit 

A  student  seeking  to  utilize  the  option  will  normally  be  in  the  senior  year, 
have  earned  an  accumulated  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3  0,  have 
successfully  completed,  with  a  grade  ot  B  or  better,  the  prerequisite  and 
correlative  courses,  and  be  a  mapr  in  the  offering  or  a  closely  related 
depanment.  The  student  will  be  required  to  obtain  prior  approval  of  the 
department  ottering  the  course. 

Enrollment  in  a  graduate  level  course  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
subsequent  departmental  or  Graduate  School  approval  for  admission  into  a 
graduate  program,  nor  may  the  course  be  used  as  credit  for  a  graduate 
degree  at  The  University  of  Maryland. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Programs 

In  November  1983.  tfie  Board  of  Regents  approved  guidelines  for 
combined  bachelor's/master's  programs.  These  programs  will  permit  courses 
ol  study  which  lead  to  the  award  of  both  bachelors  and  master's  degrees 
following  five  years  of  study.  For  the  superior  student,  this  option  lor  a 
dual-degree  program  offers  a  wide  range  ol  exciting  and  cnallenging 
opportunities  on  the  College  Park  Campus 

A  combined  program  is  to  be  an  integrated  learning  experience,  not  simply 
the  completion  of  the  required  number  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  credits. 
Since  such  a  curriculum  requires  careful  planning  of  courses  in  order  to  reflect 
the  unique  interests  ot  a  student,  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor  is 
Imperative 

The  following  conditions  apply  to  a  combined  bachelor's/master's  program: 
1.  A  combined  degree  program  is  available  only  to  students  whose  academic 

performance  is  exceptional,  i.e.,  meeting  stipulated  grade  point  average 

requirements. 

2  Faculty  evaluations  and  recommendations  may  be  required  for  admission 
to  a  combined  degree  program 

3  Students  may  apply  to  a  combined  program  only  after  the  completion  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  credits  to  permit  the  evaluation  ot  academic 
performance,  normally  dunng  the  sophomore  year  and  certainly  before  the 
completlion  ol  60  credits. 

4  Students  will  work  with  faculty  to  develop  a  detailed  academic  and  career 
pian  which  will  include  the  final  60  credits  ol  the  bachelor's  work  plus  the 
graduate  courses  to  be  completed  lor  the  master's  degree 

5  Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  during 
the  semester  immediately  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  credits  in  the 
bachelors  program  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  effective  the 
semester  after  completing  the  credits  required  for  the  bachelor  s  degree 

6  The  bachelor's  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  120  credits,  the  master's 
degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30  credits.  A  maximum  of  6  credits  may  be 
applied  to  both  degrees 

7  Tuition  and  fees  will  be  charged  to  the  student  in  accordance  with  the 
student's  admission  status 

8  No  more  than  one  master's  degree  may  be  earned  ttfiough  a  combined 
bachelor  s/masters  degree  program. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  departmental  directors  ol 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 


Identification  Cards 

Photo  Identification  Cards  are  issued  at  the  time  the  student  lirst  registers 
lor  classes  The  card  is  to  be  used  lor  the  enure  duration  ol  enrollment  and  is 
valid  each  semester  only  when  the  student  also  possesses  a  current  semester 
Registration  Card. 

Students  who  preregister  will  receive  a  new  Registration  Card  along  with 
Iheir  Class  Schedule  This  card  will  validate  their  Photo  Identilication  Card. 
Both  cards  should  be  earned  at  all  times. 

Students  who  do  not  preregister  will  receive  identification  cards  when  they 
do  register 

Together  the  Photo  Identilication  Card  and  Registration  Card  can  be  used 
by  all  students  to  withdraw  books  Irom  the  libraries,  for  admission  to  most 
athletic,  social,  and  cultural  events,  and  as  a  general  form  of  identification  on 
campus  Students  who  have  food  service  contracts  use  a  separate 
identification  card  issued  by  Ihe  dining  hails 

There  is  a  replacement  charge  ol  $1  00  for  lost  or  stolert  registration  cards 
and  $7  00  lor  lost,  stolen,  or  broken  photo  identilication  cards  (Note:  the  lee  lor 
broken  cards  applies  to  new  photo  identilication  cards  issued  alter  the  tail  1977 
semester) 

Questions  concerning  the  identification  system  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  (454-5365). 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area 

The  Consortium  of  Universities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
consists  of  American  University,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Galiaudet 
College,  Georgetown  University,  George  Washington  University,  Howard 
University,  Ml  Vernon  College,  Trinity  College,  University  ol  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  and  The  University  ol  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  Students 
enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  able  to  attend  certain  classes  at  the  other 
campuses  and  have  the  credit  considered  as  "residence"  credit  at  their  own 
institutions.  Payment  ol  tuition  for  courses  will  be  made  at  the  student  s  home 
campus. 

Degree-seeking  UMCP  undergraduates  may  participate  in  the  Consortium 
program  according  to  the  following  stipulations: 

1  The  desired  course  must  be  one  that  is  not  offered  at  UMCP.  Mere 
convenience  is  not  adequate  lustilication  for  permission  to  take  courses 
at  other  consortium  schools 

2  Practica,  internships,  workshops  and  similar  experimental  learning 
courses  ccnnot  be  taken  at  other  consortium  schools. 

3  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  degree-seeking  students  at  UMCP 
and  have  lumor  standing  (56  credits)  An  exception  to  this  policy  is 
approval  lor  courses  in  Army  and  Navy  ROTC  programs. 

4.  A  student  seeking  to  take  courses  at  other  consortium  schools  must 

have  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  mapr  department,  the  comparable 

department  at  UMCP  if  the  course  is  outside  the  major  depanment.  and 

the  students  Dean. 

College  Park  Campus  undergraduates  interested  in  additional  information 

about  the  Consortium  Program  should  contact  the  Consortium  Coordinator, 

Mary-Ann   Granger,    in   the   Office   ot    Records   and    Registrations,    North 

Administration  Building. 

Academic  Clemency 

Undergraduate  students  returning  to  the  College  Park  Campus  after  a 
separation  ot  a  minimum  of  five  calendar  years  may  petition  the  appropriate 
dean  or  provost  to  have  a  number  of  previously  earned  grades  and  credits 
removed  from  the  calculation  of  their  cumulative  grade  point  average  Up  to 
sixteen  credits  and  corresponding  grades  from  courses  previously  completed 
at  any  University  of  Maryland  campus  will  be  removed  from  calculation  of  the 
grade  point  average  and  will  not  be  counted  toward  graduation  requirements 
The  petition  lor  clemency  must  be  filed  in  the  first  semester  of  return  to  the 
campus  Approval  is  neither  automatic  nor  guaranteed. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Students  attending  the  University  under  the  Veterans  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Title  38,  U  S  Code)  may  receive  assistance  and  enrollment  certification  at 
the  Registrations  Office  on  the  1st  floor  of  the  North  Administration  Building. 
For  current  procedures  regarding  enrollment  certification  and  computation  of 
benefits  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  consult  the  current 
Schedule  ol  Classes 

It  IS  the  responsibility  of  veterans  and  dependents  receiving  VA  benefits  to 
notify  the  certification  officials  in  the  Registrations  Office  of  every  change  of 
course  or  program,  at  the  same  time  the  change  is  submitted  to  the  University 
The  following  types  ot  changes  must  be  reported  credit  level  or  grade  option 
change,  change  ot  maior  or  division  or  college,  change  of  address, 
graduation,  academic  dismissal  reinstatement  actions,  and  intent  to  ttansler 
Irom  the  College  Park  Campus, 
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Attendance 

1  The  Universily  expects  each  student  to  take  full  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
academic  work  and  academic  progress  The  student,  to  progress 
satisfactorily,  must  meet  the  quantitative  requirements  of  each  course  for 
which  he  or  she  is  registered  Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes 
regularly,  for  consistent  attendance  offers  the  most  effective  opportunity 
open  to  all  students  to  gam  a  developing  command  of  the  concepts  and 
materials  of  their  course  of  study  However,  attendance  in  class,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  not  a  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  degree  of  success 
or  failure  Furthermore,  absences  (whether  excused  or  unexcused)  do  not 
alter  what  is  expected  of  the  student  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  Except 
as  provided  below,  absences  will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of 
grades,  and  the  recording  of  student  absences  will  not  be  required  ol  the 
faculty 

2.  In  certain  courses  in-class  participation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
course  A  lew  examples  would  be  courses  in  public  speaking  and  group 
discussion,  courses  emphasizing  conversation  in  foreign  languages, 
certain  courses  in  physical  education,  and  certain  laboratory  sessions. 
Each  department  shall  determine  which  of  its  courses  fall  into  this 
category  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  in  such  courses  to 
inform  each  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  that  in-dass 
participation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  and  that  absences 
will  be  taken  Into  account  in  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  in  the 
course 

3  Laboratory  meetings  require  special  preparation  of  equipment  and 
materials  by  the  staff.  A  student  who  is  not  present  for  a  laboratory 
exercise  has  missed  that  part  of  the  course  and  cannot  expect  that  he  or 
she  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  this  work  later  in  the  term, 

4  Special  provision  for  freshmen  the  freshman  year  is  a  transitional  year. 
Absences  of  freshmen  in  the  basic  freshman  courses  will  be  reported  to 
the  student's  dean  or  division  officer  when  the  student  has  accumulated 
more  than  three  unexcused  absences 

5,  Excuses  for  absences  (m  basic  freshman  courses  and  in  courses  where 
in-class  participation  is  a  significant  part  of  the  work  of  the  course)  will  be 
handled  by  the  instructor  in  the  course  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policy  of  his  or  her  department  and  college. 

Marking  System 

1 ,  The  following  symbols  are  used  on  the  student's  permanent  record  for  all 
courses  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  after  the  initial  registration  and 
schedule  adiustment  period  A.  B.  C.  D.  F,  I,  P.  S.  and  W.  These  marks 
remain  as  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  the  original  instructor  on  certification,  approved  by  the  department 
chairman  and  the  dean  or  provost,  that  an  actual  mistake  was  made  in 
determining  or  recording  the  grade. 

2  The  mark  of  A  denotes  excellent  mastery  of  the  subject.  It  denotes 
outstanding  scholarship  In  computations  of  cumulative  or  semester 
averages,  a  mark  of  A  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  4  quality  points  per 
credit  hour.  (See  Minimum  Requirements  lor  Retention  and  Graduation 
below ) 

3  The  mark  of  B  denotes  good  mastery  of  the  subject.  It  denotes  good 
scholarship  In  computation  of  cumulative  or  semester  averages  a  mark  ol 
B  will  be  assigned  3  quality  points  per  credit  hour. 

4  The  mark  of  C  denotes  acceptable  mastery.  It  denotes  the  usual 
achievement  expected  In  computation  ol  cumulative  or  semester  averages 
a  mark  of  C  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  2  quality  points  per  credit  hour 

5,  The  mark  of  D  denotes  borderline  understanding  ol  the  subiect.  It  denotes 
marginal  performance,  and  it  does  not  represent  satisfactory  progress 
toward  a  degree  In  computations  of  cumulative  or  semester  averages  a 
mark  of  D  will  be  assigned  a  value  ol  1  quality  point  per  credit  hour. 

6  The  mark  ol  F  denotes  failure  to  understand  the  subiect  It  denotes 
unsatisfactory  performance  In  computations  ol  cumulative  or  semester 
averages  a  mark  of  F  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  0  quality  points  per  credit 
hour 

7.  The  mark  of  P  is  a  student  option  mark,  equivalent  to  A.  B.  C,  or  D  (See 
Pass-Fail  option  below  )  The  student  must  inform  the  Office  of  Registrations 
ol  the  selection  of  this  option  by  the  end  of  the  schedule  adiustment 
period 

8  The  mark  of  S  is  a  department  option  mark  which  may  be  used  to  denote 
satisfactory  performance  by  a  student  in  progressing  thesis  proiects, 
onentation  courses,  practice  teaching  and  the  like  In  computation  of 
cumulative  averages  a  mark  of  S  will  not  t3e  included  In  computation  of 
quality  points  ach<eved  lor  a  semester,  a  mark  ol  S  will  be  assigned  a 
value  of  2  quality  points  per  credit  hour 

9.  The  mark  of  I  is  an  exceptional  mark  which  is  an  instructor  option  It  is 
given  only  to  a  student  whose  work  in  a  course  has  been  qualitatively 
satisfactory,  when,  because  of  illness  or  other  circumstances  beyond  the 
students  control,  he  or  she  has  been  unable  to  complete  some  small 
portion  ol  the  work  of  the  course  In  no  case  will  the  mark  I  be  recorded  lor 
a  student  who  has  not  completed  the  maior  portion  ol  the  work  of  the 
course  The  student  will  remove  the  I  by  completing  work  assigned  by  the 
instructor,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  request  arrangements  for 
completion  of  the  work  These  arrangements  must  be  documented  in  an 
Incomplete  Contract,  signed  by  both  the  student  and  the  instructor.  (See 


"Incomplete  Contracts,"  below )  The  I  cannot  be  removed  through 
re-registration  for  the  course  or  through  the  technique  ol  "credit  by 
examination  "  In  any  event  this  mark  shall  not  be  used  in  any  computation 
of  quality  points  or  cumulative  averages 

10  The  mark  ol  W  is  used  to  indicate  withdrawal  from  a  course  in  which  the 
student  was  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  adiustment  penod  For 
information  and  completeness,  the  mark  of  W  IS  placed  on  the  student's 
permanent  record  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  The  Office  ol 
Registrations  will  promptly  notify  the  instructor  that  the  Student  has 
withdrawn  from  the  course  This  mark  shall  not  be  used  in  any  computation 
of  quality  pomts  or  cumulative  average  totals  at  the  end  of  the  semester 

1 1 .  Audit  A  student  may  register  to  audit  a  course  or  courses  m  which  space 
is  available  The  notation  AUD  wiii  be  placed  on  the  transcript  for  each 
course  audited  A  notation  to  the  effect  that  this  symbol  does  not  imply 
attendance  or  any  other  effort  in  the  course  will  be  included  on  the 
transcript  in  the  explanation  ol  the  grading  system. 

Pass-Fail  Option 

1,An  undergraduate  who  has  completed  15  or  more  credit  hours  at  the 
College  Park  Campus  and  has  a  cumulative  average  ol  at  least  2  00  may 
register  for  courses  on  the  Pass-Fail  option  during  any  semester  or  summer 
session. 

2,  Certain  divisional  requirements,  major  requirements  or  feld  of 
concentration  requirements  do  not  allow  the  use  of  the  Pass-Fail  optioo 
Certain  courses  withm  a  department  may  be  designated  by  that 
department  as  not  available  under  the  Pass-Fail  option  It  is  the 
responsibility  ol  each  student  electing  this  option  to  ascertain  in 
coniunction  with  his  or  her  dean,  provost,  department  or  maior  advisor 
whether  the  particular  courses  will  be  applicable  to  his  degree 
requirements  under  the  Pass-Fail  option, 

3,  No  more  than  20  percent  of  the  College  Park  Campus  credits  offered 
toward  the  degree  may  be  taken  on  the  Pass-Fail  option  basis 

4,  Students  registering  for  a  course  under  the  Pass-Fail  option  are  required  to 
complete  all  regular  course  requirements  Their  work  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  instructor  by  the  normal  procedure  for  letter  grades.  The  instructor  will 
submit  the  normal  grade  The  grades  A.  B,  C.  or  D  will  be  automatically 
converted  by  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations  to  the  grade  P  on  the 
students  permanent  record.  The  grade  F  will  remain  as  given  The  choice 
of  grading  option  may  be  changed  only  during  the  schedule  adjustment 
period  for  courses  in  which  the  student  is  currently  registered. 

Incomplete  Contracts 

1  An  "Incomplete  Contract"  is  an  agreement  between  a  student  and  an 
instructor  for  the  completion  of  coursework  under  conditions  descnbed  in 
Item  9  of  the  section  on  the  Marking  System  (see  above)  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  request  that  an  "Incomplete  (Contract"  be  wntten 

2,  Arrangements  for  the  completion  of  coursework  must  be  documented  in  an 
"Incomplete  Contract"  signed  by  the  instructor  and  the  student,  A  copy  ol 
the  signed  agreement  should  be  filed  in  the  Department  Office 

3,  All  coursework  required  by  an  "Incomplete  Contract"  must  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  next  semester  in  which  the  course  is  again  offered  and  m 
which  the  student  is  in  atiendance  at  the  College  Park  Campus  If  the 
instructor  is  unavailable,  the  department  chairperson  will,  upon  the  request 
of  the  student,  make  the  arrangements  for  the  student  to  complete  tiie 
coursework  according  to  the  requirements  for  an  "Incomplete  Contract" 
outlined  above 

4  Exceptions  to  the  time  period  cited  above  may  be  granted  by  the  students 
Dean  or  Provost  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student  if  circumstances 
are  deemed  to  warrant  further  delay  The  new  completion  date  must  again 
be  specified  and  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  student  and  the  Dean  or 
Provost 

5  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  or  the  department  chairperson 
concerned  to  return  the  appropriate  supplementary  grade  report,  both  to 
the  appropriate  Dean  or  Provost  and  to  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registrations,  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  m  the  "Incomplete 
Contract." 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and 
Graduation 

1,  A  minimum  of  120  credits  of  successfully  completed  (not  I.  F.  or  W)  course 
credits  IS  required  for  graduation  in  any  degree  curriculum  (See  Degree 
Requirements  and  Credit  by  Examination  above )  Credits  transferred,  c 
earned  dunng  prior  admissions  terminating  in  academic  dismissal  or 
withdrawal  and  followed  by  readmiss'on.  wiii  be  applicable  toward  meeimg 
credit  requirements  lor  a  degree.  (See  Readrmssion  and  Reinstaierrient 
atxjve.) 

2  Academic  retention  is  based  solely  upon  grade  pomt  average  (G  P  A  )  The 
Significance  of  the  cumulative  grade  pomt  average  (cumulative  G PA ) 
vanes  according  to  the  numper  of  credits  attempted 

a  Semester  Academic  Honors  will  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
completes  withm  any  given  semester  12  or  more  credits  (excluding 
courses  with  grades  of  P  and  S)  with  a  semester  G  P  A.  ol  3  500  or 
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higher    This  nolaiion  will  be  placed  on  ihe  individual's  permanent 
recofd 
b  Satisfactory  Peiiorrnance  applies  to  those  students  with  a  cumulative 
G  P  A  between  4  000  and  2  000 
3  Students   with   cumulative   G  P  A    of   less   than   2  000   fall   into   three 
categories  Unsatislactory  Peiiorrnance.  Academic  Warning,  and  Academic 
Dismissal.  These  notations  will  be  placed  on  the  students  permanent 
record    The  cumulative  G  P  A  that  defines  each  ol  the  categories  varies 
according  to  the  credit  level  as  noted  below. 


Credit 

Unsatislactory 

Academic 

Academic 

Level 

Pertormance 

Warning 

Dismissal 

0-13 

1  999-1  290 

1289-0  230 

0  229-0  000 

14-28 

1  999-1  780 

1  779-1280 

1279-0  000 

29-56 

1  999-1  860 

1  859-1  630 

1  629-0  000 

57-74 

1999-1940 

1  939-1  830 

1  829-0  000 

75-more 



1999-1940 

1939-0  000 

4  Credits  completed  with  grades  of  A,  B.  C.  D  and  F,  but  not  P  and  S.  will  be 
used  in  computation  of  the  semester  and  cumulative  G  P  A  with  values  of 
4  000.  3  000,  2  000.  1  000  and  0  000  respectively  Marks  of  I.  W  and  NGR 
will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of  semester  and  cumulative  G  PA. 

5  Students  with  an  unsatisfactory  performance  for  any  semester  will  be  urged 
in  writing  to  consult  their  advisors 

6  Students  on  academic  warning  will  have  this  fact  noted  on  their  transcripts 
and  will  be  urged  in  writing  to  consult  with  their  advisors  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester.  Students  who  receive  an  academic 
warning  in  any  semester  will  not  be  allowed  either  to  add  or  drop  courses 
or  to  register  during  the  semester  following  the  receipt  of  the  academic 
warning  without  seeing  an  advisor. 

7.  Any  student  with  60  credits  or  more  attempted  and  who  thereafter  received 
academic  warning  for  two  consecutive  semesters  will  be  academically 
dismissed  Students  who  are  academically  dismissed  will  have  this  action 
entered  on  their  transcript. 

8  No  student  transferring  to  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  from 
outside  The  University  of  Maryland  System  will  be  subject  to  Academic 
Dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  as  long  as  the  student  obtains  a 
cumulative  GPA.  of  0  23  or  more  (A  student  who  would  otherwise  be 
subject  to  Academic  Dismissal  will  receive  an  Academic  Warning ) 
Thereafter,  such  a  student  will  be  subiect  to  the  normal  standards  of 
academic  progress  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  students  reinstated  or 
readmitted  to  the  College  Park  Campus. 

9.  A  student  who  has  been  academically  dismissed  and  who  is  reinstated  will 
be  academically  dismissed  agam  if  minimum  academic  standards  are  not 
met  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  after  reinstatement  (see  below)  In  the 
computation  of  the  cumulative  G.P.A.,  all  credits  attempted  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  will  be  used. 

10.  Under  unusual  circumstances,  the  Faculty  Petition  Board  may  set  more 
rigorous  requirements  for  the  semester  in  which  a  reinstated  student 
returns,  or  may  allow  a  lengthened  period  (not  to  exceed  two  semesters)  to 
reach  the  minimum  or  set  academic  standards. 

11.  Any  appeal  from  the  regulations  governing  academic  warning  or  academic 
dismissal  shall  be  directed  to  the  Faculty  Petition  Board  which  shall  be 
empowered  to  grant  relief  in  unusual  cases  if  the  circumstances  warrant 
such  action. 

12.  A  student  may  repeat  any  course:  however  no  student  may  be  registered 
for  a  course  more  than  three  times  If  a  student  repeats  a  course  in  which 
he  or  she  has  already  earned  a  mark  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  P  or  S,  the  subsequent 
attempt  shall  not  increase  the  total  hours  earned  toward  the  degree  Only 
the  highest  mark  will  be  used  in  compulation  of  the  student's  cumulative 
average.  Under  unusual  circumstances,  the  student's  dean  or  provost  may 
grant  an  exception  to  this  policy. 

Dismissal  of  Delinquent  Students 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  at  any  time  the  withdrawal  of  a 
student  who  cannot  or  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship, 
or  whose  continuance  in  the  University  would  be  detrimental  to  his  or  her 
health,  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
authorities  of  the  University  Specific  scholastic  requirements  are  set  forth  in 
the  Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and  Graduation.  Additional 
information  about  the  dismissal  of  delinquent  students  may  be  found  in  the 
Code  ol  Student  Conduct 

Withdrawal  From  the  University 

1.  Should  a  student  desire  or  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at 
any  time,  he  or  she  must  secure  a  form  for  withdrawal  from  the  Records 
Office,  and  submit  the  form  along  with  the  semester 
Identification/Registration  card. 

2.  The  effective  dale  of  withdrawal  as  far  as  refunds  are  concerned  is  the 
date  that  the  withdrawal  form  is  received  by  the  Records  Office  A  notation 
of  Withdrawn  and  the  effective  date  of  the  withdrawal  will  be  posted  to  the 
permanent  record  The  instructors  and  the  Divisional  Offices  will  be  notified 
of  all  withdrawn  students  The  deadline  date  for  submitting  the  withdrawal 
form  for  each  semester  is  the  last  day  of  classes. 


Readmisslon  and  Reinstatement 

Students  who  do  not  mamiam  continuous  registration  must  apply  for 
readmission  or  reinstatement  when  they  desire  to  return  to  the  University.  See 
sections  on  Minimum  Requirements  for  Retention  and  Graduation, 

Readmisslon.  A  student  who  has  Interrupted  registration  for  one  or  more 

semesters  and  who  was  in  good  academic  standing  or  on  academic  probation 
at  the  conclusion  ol  the  last  semester  registered  must  apply  lor  readmission. 

Reinstatement 

1  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  must  apply  lor  reinstatement 
to  the  Reenroiiment  Office  The  applications  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
Faculty  Petition  Board 

2.  A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  lor  academic  reasons  must  file  an 
application  for  reinstatement  Applications  may  be  filed  the  semester 
imm.ediateiy  following  the  dismissal  All  applications  are  reviewed  by  the 
Faculty  Petition  Board  whose  members  are  empowered  to  grant 
reinstatement  to  Ihe  University  if  the  circumstances  warrant  such  action. 

3  A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  University  for  academic 
reasons  and  whose  petition  for  reinstatement  is  denied  may  apply  for 
reinstatement  any  subsequent  semester  It  is  recommended  that  the 
student  give  serious  consideration  to  the  previous  recommendations  ol  the 
Faculty  Petition  Board. 

Deadlines.  Dismissed  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  reinstatement  must 
observe  the  following  deadlines: 

Fall  semester— June  15 
Spring  semester— November  1 
Summer  Session  I— April  15 
Summer  Session  II — May  15 

There  are  no  deadlines  lor  readmission  but  students  are  encouraged  to 

apply  early. 

Exceptions.  Students  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  fall  or  spring  semester  may 

apply  for  immediate  reinstatement.  Information  will  be  provided  to  all 
dismissed  students  by  the  Office  of  Reenroiiment  Students  who  are  dismissed 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  and  who  are  denied  reinstatement  for  the  spnng 
semester  are  not  eligible  to  attend  Summer  School  Students  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester  may  attend  the  first  or  second  summer  session. 
They  must  be  reinstated,  however,  in  order  to  attend  during  the  fall  semester. 
Students  requiring  clearance  from  Judicial  Affairs  Office,  Health  Center  or 
International  Education  Office  must  submit  the  required  lorms  with  their 
application. 

Any  student  who  was  previously  admitted  to  the  University  and  did  not 
register  for  that  semester  must  apply  for  admission.  Also,  any  student  who  was 
previously  admitted  to  the  University,  registered,  but  cancelled  the  only 
registration,  must  apply  for  admission. 

Applications.  Application  forms  for  readmission  and  reinstatement  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Reenroiiment,  Room  1117,  North  Administration 

Building. 

Additional  Information.  For  additional  information  contact  the  Reenroiiment 
Office.  North  Admmistraiton  Building,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
MD  20742.  Telephone.  (301)  454-2734. 

Examinations 

1.  All  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  given  during  class  hours  in  accordance 
with  the  regularly  scheduled  (or  officially  "arranged")  time  and  place  of 
each  course  listed  in  the  Sctiedule  ol  Classes  and/or  the  Undergraduate 
Catalog  Unpublished  changes  in  the  scheduling  or  location  of 
classes/tests  must  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman  and  reported 
to  the  Provost.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  informed 
concerning  the  dates  of  announced  quizzes,  tests  and  examinations. 

2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  excuse  the  absences  of  students  that 
result  from  religious  obsen/ances  and  to  provide  without  penalty  for  the 
rescheduling  of  examinations  and  other  written  tests  that  fall  on  religious 
holidays  Examinations  and  other  written  tests  may  not  be  scheduled  on 
Rosh  Hashannah.  Yom  Kippur,  or  Good  Friday  An  instructor  is  not  under 
obligation  to  give  a  student  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  absence 
was  caused  by  illness,  religious  observance,  participation  in  University 
activities  at  the  request  of  University  authorities,  or  compelling 
circumstances  beyond  the  student's  control  In  cases  of  dispute,  the 
student  may  appeal  to  the  chair  of  the  department  offering  the  course 
within  one  week  from  the  date  of  the  refusal  of  the  right  to  lake  a  make-up 
exam, 

A  make-up  examination,  when  permitted,  must  be  given  on  campus,  unless 
the  published  schedule  and  course  descnpiion  require  other 
arrangements  The  make-up  examination  must  be  at  a  time  and  place 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  instructor  and  student,  cover  only  the  material  for 
which  the  student  was  originally  responsible,  and  be  given  within  a  time 
limit  that  retains  currency  of  the  material  The  make-up  must  not  interfere 
with  the  student's  regularly  scheduled  classes.  In  the  event  that  a  group  of 
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students  require  the  same  make-up  examination,  one  make-up  time  may 
be  scheduled  at  the  convenience  ol  the  instructor  and  the  largest  possitjie 
number  ol  students  involved  Under  the  same  guidelines  students  shall 
have  equal  access  to  all  inlormation  and  drills  missed  due  to  the  reasons 
listed 

3  A  final  examination  shall  be  given  in  every  undergraduate  course. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  with  the  written  approval  of  the  chairman  ol  the 
department  and  the  dean  or  provost  In  order  to  avoid  basing  too  much  ot 
the  semester  grade  upon  the  final  examination,  additional  tests,  quizzes, 
term  papers,  reports  and  the  like  should  be  used  to  determine  a  student's 
comprehension  of  a  course  The  order  of  procedure  in  these  matters  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  departments  or  professors  and  should  be  announced  to 
a  class  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  All  final  examinations  must  be  held  on 
the  examination  days  of  the  Official  Final  Examination  Schedule  No  final 
examination  shall  be  given  at  a  time  other  than  that  scheduled  in  the 
Official  Examination  Schedule  without  written  permission  of  the  department 
chairman. 

4  As  ot  fall  semester,  1980,  graduating  seniors  will  be  expected  to  take  final 
exams  dunng  the  regular  examination  period  However,  graduating  seniors 
are  not  required  to  take  final  examinations  on  the  day  of  graduation  or  on 
any  regularly  scheduled  examination  day  following  graduation  In  courses 
with  exams  scheduled  on  those  days,  graduating  seniors  are  expected  to 
see  their  instructors  early  in  the  semester  to  make  alternate  arrangements. 

5  A  file  of  all  final  examination  questions  must  be  kept  by  the  chairman  of 
each  department. 

6  The  chairman  of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  adequate 
administration  ot  examinations  in  courses  under  his  or  her  jurisdiction  The 
deans  and  provosts  should  present  the  matter  of  examinations  for 
consideration  in  staff  conferences  from  time  to  time  and  investigate 
examination  procedures  in  their  respective  colleges  and  divisions. 

7  Every  examination  shall  be  designed  to  require  lor  its  completion  not  more 
than  the  regularly  scheduled  period 

8  A  typewritten,  mimeographed  or  printed  set  of  questions  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  examinee  in  every  test  or  examination  requiring  at  least 
one  period,  unless  the  dean  or  provost  has  authorized  some  other 
procedure, 

9  Each  instructor  must  safeguard  examination  questions  and  all  trial  sheets, 
drafts  and  stencils. 

10  Each  instructor  should  avoid  the  use  of  examination  questions  which  have 
been  included  in  recently  given  examinations  and  should  prepare 
examinations  that  will  make  dishonesty  difficult. 

11  Only  clerical  help  approved  by  the  department  chairman  shall  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  or  reproduction  ol  tests  or  examination 
questions. 

12  Proctors  must  be  in  the  examination  room  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the 
hour  of  a  final  examination  Provisions  should  be  made  for  proper 
ventilation,  lighting  and  a  seating  plan  At  least  one  ot  the  proctors  present 
must  be  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination  to 
deal  authoritatively  with  inquiries  arising  from  the  examination. 

13  Books,  papers,  etc  belonging  to  the  student,  must  be  left  in  a  place 
designated  by  the  instructor  before  the  student  takes  his  or  her  seat, 
except  in  such  cases  where  books  or  work  sheets  are  permitted 

14  SiuOents  should  be  seated  at  least  every  other  seat  apart,  or  its  equivalent, 
i  e  .  about  three  feet  Where  this  arrangement  is  not  possible  some  means 
must  be  provided  to  protect  the  integrity  ol  the  examination. 

15  "Blue  books"  only  must  be  used  m  periodic  or  tmai  examinations,  unless 
special  forms  are  furnished  by  the  department  concerned 

16  II  mathematical  tables  are  required  m  an  examination,  they  shall  be 
lurnished  by  the  instructor  If  textbooks  are  used,  this  rule  does  not  apply 

17  Proctors  must  exercise  all  diligence  to  prevent  dishonesty  and  to  enlorce 
proper  examination  decorum,  including  abstention  Irom  smoking 

18  Where  an  instructor  must  proctor  more  than  40  students,  he  or  she  should 
consult  the  chairman  ol  the  department  concerning  proctorial  assistance 
An  instructor  should  consult  the  department  chairman  it  in  his  or  her 
opinion  a  smaller  number  of  students  lor  an  examination  requires  the  help 
of  another  instructor 

19  No  student  who  leaves  an  examination  room  will  be  permitted  to  return, 
except  m  unusual  circumstances,  in  which  case  permission  to  do  so  must 
be  granted  by  the  proctor  prior  to  the  students  departure 

20  All  conversation  will  cease  prior  to  the  passing  out  ol  examination  papers, 
and  silence  will  be  maintained  in  the  room  during  the  entire  examination 
period 

21  Examination  papers  will  be  placed  lace  down  on  the  writing  surface  until 
the  examination  is  otficialiy  begun  by  the  proctor 

22  Examination  papers  will  be  kept  flat  on  the  writing  surface  at  all  times. 

Examinations  on  Religious  Holidays 

The  reader  is  referred  to  item  two  (2  )  under  Examinations  atx)ve  lor 
inlormation  about  University  policy  on  examinations  on  religious  holidays 


Proficiency  Examination  Programs 

Whether  you  are  a  new.  a  continuing,  or  a  returning  student,  the  College 
Park  Campus  offers  several  opportunities  to  earn  college  credit  through 
satisfactory  achievement  m  a  variety  of  examinations 

Currently,  undergraduate  students  may  earn  credit  through  the  various 
proficiency  examination  programs  up  to  a  total  ol  one-hall  of  the  credits 
required  for  their  degree  It  is  the  students  responsibility  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  divisional  officer,  dean  and  advisor  with  regard  to  applicability  ot 
any  credit  earned  by.  examination  to  a  specific  degree  program  and  to 
determine  courses  which  should  not  be  elected  m  order  to  avoid  duplication 
A  student  will  not  receive  credit  for  both  passing  an  examination  in  a  course 
and  completing  fhe  same  course. 

Students  with  specific  questions  about  the  University's  policy  may  contact 
the  Director,  Special  Advising  Programs.  Room  1117,  Hornbake  bbrary 
(454-2731), 

Three  proficiency  examination  programs  are  recognized  lor  credit  by  the 
College  Park  Campus; 

Advanced  Placement  Program  (A.P.).  Please  consult  the  description  of  this 

program  uuner  Aamissions  and  Orientation. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP).  This  program  exists  lor  the 
purpose  ot  awarding  prpliciency  credit,  or  of  otherwise  recognizing  college 
level  competence,  achieved  outside  the  college  classroom  Two  types  of  CLEP 
tests  are  available  General  Examinations,  which  cover  the  content  ol  a  broad 
lield  of  study,  and  Subject  Examinations,  which  cover  the  specific  content  of  a 
college  course  Credit  can  be  earned  and  will  tye  recognized  by  the  College 
Park  Campus  for  some  CLEP  General  or  Subieci  Examinations,  provided 
satisfactory  scores  are  attained.  Credits  earned  under  CLEP  are  not 
considered  as  residence  credit. 

Policies  and  Administration  of  the  Examinations 

These  tests  are  aamimsiered  at  CLEP  testing  centers  throughout  the 
country  Written  applications  must  be  completed  and  on  file  at  the  testing 
center  selected,  usually  not  later  than  three  working  weeks  prior  to  the 
intended  testing  date  The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  CLEP  Test  Center  (Test 
Center  Code  5814).  giving  tests  the  third  Saturday  of  the  month 

The  fees  for  these  examinations  are  listed  on  the  standard  CLEP 
application  form  To  obtain  an  application  or  additional  information,  contact  Ms. 
Williams  in  the  Counseling  Center.  Shoemaker  Halt  (Room  0106A).  or  write  to 
the  Program  Director,  College  Level  Examination  Program,  Box  1821. 
Princeton.  |vj  J  08540 

Students  who  desire  to  earn  credit  through  CLEP  must  have  their  official 
score  reports  sent  to  the  Office  of  Aomissions.  fvJorth  Administration  Building, 
The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park  20742 

A  student  must  matriculate  at  College  Park  before  requesting  the  posting  ol 
CLEP  credits  Such  posting  will  not  be  done  until  a  student  has  established  a 
transcript,  i  e  .  earned  credit  through  regularly  taken  courses  Each  campus  ot 
the  University  establishes  stanoards  lor  acceptance  ol  CLEP  and  AP 
exemptions  and  credits  Students  must  check  with  the  campus  to  which  they 
will  transfer  to  learn  if  they  will  lose,  maintain  or  gam  credit 

The  College  Park  Campus  will  award  credit  tor  a  CLEP  examination 
provided  the  examination  was  being  accepted  lor  credit  on  this  campus  on  the 
date  the  examination  was  taken  by  the  student 

Credit  will  not  be  given  lor  both  completing  a  course  and  passing  an 
examination  covering  substantially  the  same  material 

CLEP  examinations  posted  on  transcripts  Irom  other  institutions  will  be 
accepted  if  the  examination  has  been  approved  by  the  College  Park  Campus 
and  the  scores  reported  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  required  by  this 
campus  If  the  transcript  from  the  prior  institution  does  not  carry  the  scores,  it 
will  be  the  responsibility  ol  the  student  to  request  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  official  report  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 

The  College  Park  Campus  CLEP  Advisor  is  Dr  Helen  Clarke  Telephone: 
454-2731. 

General  Examinations 


Examination 

English  Composition— Acceptable  for  ENGL  101  (if  taken  prior 
to  7/1/77).  ENGL  102  (if  taken  between  7/1/77 

&  7/1/78)  Not  acceptable  after  7  1  78      

Natural  Science— AcceptaDie  tor  general  science  credit,  no 

specific  course 

Mathematics— Acceptable  for  general  math  credit  (il  taken 

prior  to  9/1/77)  Not  acceptable  after  9/1/77  . . . 

Humanities    

Sub  Scores  « 

Fine  Arts— Acceptable  lor  ARTH  1(X)  (if  taken  prior  to 

9/1^79)  Not  acceptable  alter  9  f-79     

Literature— Acceptable  tor  general  English  credit,  no 

specific  course   

Social  Science/History    

Sub  Scores  • 

Social  Sciences— Acceptable  for  general  social  science 

credit    


Mini- 

fTtUfTI 

Score 

Crs 
Awd. 

489 

3 

489 

6 

497 
469 

3 
6 

(50)         (3) 


(50) 
488 


(3) 
6 


(50)         (3) 
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History— Acceptable  for  general  history  credit  (il  taken 
prior  to  12/31/79)    Not  acceptable  after 
1Z3179    (50)         (3) 

•    Sub  scoces  wiH  be  used  ir  approving  3  cedils  wtien  only  one  lest  is  acceptable 

Subject  Examinations 

Mini- 
mum      Crs. 
Examination  [and  Related  Course(s)l  Score     Awd. 

American  Government 

(l^one) 50  3 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Literature 

(ENGL  102)  51  3 

Biology.  General 

(ZOOL101)     49  6 

Calculus  and  Elementary  Functions 

(MATH  140)     50  6 

Chemistry.  General 

(CHEM  103)    48  6 

College  Algebra 

(iMone)  49  3 

College  Algebra — Trigonometry 

(MATH  115)     49  3 

College  Composition,  with  essay  questions 

(ENGL  101)  51  3 

Introductory  Macroeconomics 

(ECON201)     50  3 

Introductory  Microeconomics 

(ECON  203)     50  3 

Introductory  Micro-  and  Macroeconomics 

(ECON  205)     49  3 

Introductory  Sociology 

(SOCY  100)     51  6 

Psychology.  General 

(PSYC  100)    50  3 

TriQonomelry 

(None)  50  3 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  (Credit  by  Examination).  College 
Park  Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations,  cusiomaniy  retened  to  as 
"credit-by-examination".  are  ottered  m  a  number  of  University  courses,  and  are 
comparable  to  comprehensive  final  examinations  m  those  courses  These 
examinations  are  given  at  a  lime  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the 
department  Department  offices  will  provide  information  regarding  place  and 
administration,  type  of  examination,  and  material  which  might  be  helpful  in 
preparing  for  examinations 

An  undergraduate  who  passes  a  departmental  proficiency  examination  is 
given  credit  and  quality  points  toward  graduation  in  the  amount  regularly 
allowed  in  the  course,  provided  such  credits  do  not  duplicate  credit  obtained 
by  some  other  means  (e.g..  earned  in  high  school  or  another  collegiate 
institution) 

Although  the  mathematics  and  foreign  language  departments  receive  the 
most  applications  for  credit-by-exammation.  most  departments  will  provide 
examinations  for  a  number  of  their  courses  Any  student  who  wishes  more 
information  or  to  apply  for  an  examination  should  see  the  Director  of  Special 
Advising  Programs.  Room  3151.  Hornbake  Library. 

Policies 

The  applicant  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the  College  Park  Campus. 
Posting  of  credit,  however,  will  be  delayed  until  the  student  is  registered 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  taken  for  courses  in 
which  the  student  has  been  registered  beyond  the  schedule  ad|ustment  period 
(the  first  10  days  of  classes) 

Departmental  Proficiency  Examinations  may  not  be  used  to  change  grades, 
Including  incompletes 

Application  for  credit-by-examination  is  equivalent  to  registration  for  a 
course,  however,  the  following  conditions  apply 
a  A  student  may  cancel  the  application  at  any  time  prior  to  completion  of  the 

examination  with  no  entry  on  his/her  permanent  record.  (Equivalent  to  the 

schedule  adjustment  period  ) 
b.  The  instructor  makes  the  results  of  the  examination  available  to  the  student 

pnor  to  formal  submission  of  the  grade  Before  formal  submission  of  the 

grade,  a  student  may  elect  not  to  have  this  grade  recorded.  In  this  case,  a 

symbol  of  W  is  recorded  (Equivalent  to  the  drop  procedure.) 


c  No  course  may  be  attempted  rrx)re  than  twice 

d  The  instructor  must  certify  on  the  report  of  the  examination  submitted  to  the 
Registrations  Ollice  that  copies  of  the  examination  questions  or  identifying 
Information  in  the  case  ol  standardized  examinations,  and  the  students 
answers  have  been  tiled  with  the  chairman  ol  the  department  olfenng  the 
course 

Letter  grades  earned  on  examinations  to  establish  credit,  if  accepted  by 
the  student,  are  entered  on  the  student's  transcript  and  used  in  computing 
his'her  cumulative  grade  pomt  average  A  student  may  elect  to  take  an 
examination  lor  credit  on  a  "Pass-Fail"  basis  under  the  normal  'Pass-Fail* 
regulations 

Academic  Dishonesty 

Academic  dishonesty  is  prohibited  by  the  Code  ol  Student  Conduct  and 

may  result  in  a  severe  sanction,  including  expulsion  from  the  University.  The 
Code  defines  academic  dishonesty  as  follows 
a  Cheaftrrg.intentionaiiy  using  or  attempting  to  use  unauthorized  materials, 

inlo'maiion  or  Study  aids  in  any  academic  exercise 
b  Fabr/cafionlntenlional  and  unauthorized  falsification  or  invention  of  any 

information  or  citation  in  an  academic  exercise 
c  Facilitating  Academic  Dishonesty    Intentionally  or  knowingly  helping  or 

attempiing  lo  help  another  to  commit  an  act  of  academic  dishonesty 
d  Plagiarism.  Intentionally  or  knowingly  representing  the  words  or  ideas  of 

another  as  one  s  own  m  any  academic  exercise. 

In  cases  involving  charges  of  academic  dishonesty,  the  instructor  in  the 
course  or  person  in  charge  of  the  activity  shall  repon  to  the  instructional 
department  chairperson  or  dean  (if  there  is  no  chairperson)  any  information 
received  and  the  facts  within  his  or  her  knowledge,  II  the  chairperson  ol  the 
instructional  department  determines  that  there  is  any  sound  reason  for 
believing  that  academic  dishonesty  may  be  involved,  he  or  she  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  dean  or  provost  The  dean  or  provost  will  then  confer  with  the 
student's  dean  or  provost  and  will  check  the  Judiciary  Office  records  to 
determine  if  the  student  has  any  record  of  prior  offenses  involving  academic 
dishonesty  The  dean  or  provost  will  then  consult  with  the  student  involved, 
and  if  the  alleged  academic  dishonesty  is  admitted  by  the  student  and  is  his 
first  offense  of  this  nature,  the  dean  or  provost  may  authorize  the  department 
chairperson  to  resolve  the  charges,  provided  the  penalty  is  accepted  by  the 
student  in  writing  In  such  case  the  department  chairperson  will  make  a  written 
report  of  the  matter,  including  the  action  taken,  to  the  students  dean  or 
provost  and  to  the  Judiciary  Office 

If  the  case  is  not  resolved  in  the  above  manner,  the  dean  or  provost  of  the 
Instructional  department  will  appoint  an  ad  hoc  Committee  of  Academic 
Dishonesty  The  Committee  will  consist  of  one  member  from  the  faculty  ol  the 
college  or  division  administered  by  the  dean  or  provost  as  chairperson,  one 
undergraduate  student,  and  one  member  from  the  faculty  of  the  student's 
college  or  division  appointed  by  the  dean  of  that  college  or  provost  of  the 
division  If  the  student's  dean  or  provost  and  the  dean  or  provost  administering 
the  instructional  department  are  the  same,  a  second  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  or  division  concerned  is  appointed  If  within  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  that  Dean  will  appoint  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Academic  Dishonesty  consisting  of  two  faculty  having  experience  in  the 
General  Studies  Program,  one  serving  as  chairperson,  and  one  student  in  that 
program 

The  dean  or  provost  of  the  instructional  department  will  refer  the  specific 
report  of  alleged  academic  dishonesty  to  this  ad  hoc  committee  and  the 
committee  will  hear  the  case  The  hearing  procedures  before  this  committee 
will  in  general  conform  to  those  required  for  student  judicial  boards  The  Code 
of  Student  Conduct  provides  that  any  act  of  academic  dishonesty,  including  a 
first  offense,  will  place  the  student  in  jeopardy  of  "suspension  from  the 
University,  unless  specific  and  significant  mitigating  factors  are  present"  (part 
eleven)  A  repeated  violation,  or  the  more  senous  first  offense,  may  result  in 
expulsion  Also,  disciplinary  records  for  any  act  of  academic  dishonesty  are 
retained  in  the  Judicial  Programs  Office  for  at  least  three  years  from  the  date  ol 
final  adjudication. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  report  its  actions  to  the  dean  or 
provost,  the  student's  dean  or  provost,  and  to  the  Judiciary  Office  The  dean  or 
provost  of  the  instructional  department  will  advise  the  student  in  wntmg  of  the 
disciplinary  action  of  the  committee  and.  if  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
student  should  be  suspended  or  expelled,  advise  the  student  of  the  right  to  file 
an  appeal,  in  accordance  with  Parts  38  and  40  through  45  of  the  Code  of 
Student  Conduct. 

Students  accused  of  academic  dishonesty  should  request  a  copy  of  the 
University  document  "Preparing  for  an  Academic  Dishonesty  Hearing". 
Contact  the  Judicial  Proarams  Office  at  454-2927 

TO  REPORT  ACADEMIC  DISHONESTY,  DIAL  454-4746  AND  ASK  FOR 
THE  "CAMPUS  ADVOCATE". 
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Academic  Divisions 
and  Campus-wide 
Programs 


Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life 
Sciences 

Provost:  Miller 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences  offers  educational 
opportunities  for  students  in  subiect  matter  relating  to  living  organisms  and 
their  interaction  with  one  another  and  with  the  environment  Education  in  all 
aspects  of  agriculture  is  included.  Programs  of  study  include  those  involving 
the  most  fundamental  concepts  of  biological  science  and  chemistry  and  the 
use  of  knowledge  in  daily  life  as  well  as  the  application  of  economic  and 
engineering  principles  in  planning  the  improvement  of  life.  In  addition  to 
pursuing  the  baccalaureate  degree,  a  number  of  students  in  this  Division 
engage  in  preprolessional  education  in  such  fields  as  pre-medicine. 
pre-dentistry,  and  pre-veterinary  medicine. 

The  student  may  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  any 
of  the  departments  and  curricula  listed  Students  in  preprofessional  programs 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  obtain  a  B  S  degree  following  three  years 
on  campus  and  one  successful  year  in  a  professional  school. 

Structure  of  the  Division.  The  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences 
includes  the  following  departments  and  programs; 

1.  Within  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

a.  Departments  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education,  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics,  Agronomy.  Animal 
Sciences,  Horticulture,  and  Poultry  Science. 

b.  Programs  or  Curricula:  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  sciences,  food 
science,  general  agriculture,  natural  resources  management,  and 
pre-forestry. 

c.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 

2.  Divisional  Units: 

a  Departments:  Botany.  Chemistry,  Entomology,  Geology,  Microbiology, 
Zoology 

b.  Programs  or  Curricula:  biochemistry,  general  biological  sciences. 

Admission.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Division  are  the  same  as  those 
for  admission  to  the  other  units  of  the  University.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  Director  ol  Admissions,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 
20742. 

Students  desiring  a  program  of  study  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life 
Sciences  should  include  the  following  subjects  in  their  high  school  program: 
English,  four  units;  college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry), 
three  or  four  units,  biological  and  physical  sciences,  two  units,  history  and 
social  sciences,  one  unit. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  chemistry,  botany,  microbiology,  or  zoology. 
or  to  follow  a  pre-medical  or  pre-denial  program,  should  include  four  units  of 
college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
more  advanced  mathematics,  if  available).  They  should  also  include  chemistry 
and  physics. 

A  faculty  advisor  will  be  designated  to  help  select  and  design  a  program  of 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  and  objectives  of  each  entering  student  As  soon 
as  a  student  selects  a  maior  field  of  study,  an  advisor  representing  that 
department  or  program  will  be  assigned.  All  students  are  urged  to  see  their 
advisor  at  least  once  each  semester 

Students  following  preprolessional  programs  will  be  advised  by 
i<nowledgeabie  faculty. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  resources  on  the  campus,  students  with 
specific  interests  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize  libraries  and  other  resources  of 
the  several  government  agencies  located  close  to  the  campus  Research 
laboratories  related  to  agriculture  or  marine  biology  are  available  to  students 
with  special  interests. 

Degree  Requirements.  Students  graduating  from  the  Division  must  complete 
at  least  120  credits  with  an  average  ol  2  0  in  all  courses  applicable  towards 
the  degree  Included  in  the  120  credits  must  be  the  following; 

1.  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (40  credits). 

2.  Division  Requirements 

a  Chemistry    Any  one  course  of  three  or  more  credits  in  chemistry 

numbered  102  or  higher; 
b  Mathematics  or  any   course   that  satisfies  the   University  Studies 

Program. 

c.  Biological  Sciences   Any  one  course  carrying  three  or  rrwre  credits 


selected  from  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Botany.  Entomology. 
Microbiology  or  Zoology,  or  any  interdepartmental  course  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Division. 
3.  Requirements  of  the  maior  and  supporting  areas,  which  are  listed  under 
individual  program  headings. 

Honors  Programs.  Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  honors  programs 

of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics.  Botany,  Chemistry,  General  Biological 
Sciences,  Microbiology,  and  Zoology. 

On  the  basis  of  the  students  performance  during  participation  in  the 
Honors  Program,  the  department  may  recommend  the  candidates  for  the 
appropriate  degree  with  (departmental)  honors,  or  for  the  appropriate  degree 
with  (departmental)  high  honors  Successful  completion  of  the  Honors  Program 
will  be  recognized  by  a  citation  in  the  Commencement  Program  and  by  an 
appropriate  entry  on  the  student's  record  and  diploma 


College  of  Agriculture 


Dean:  Hegwood 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  educational  programs  with  a  broad 
cultural  and  scientific  base  Students  are  prepared  for  careers  in  agriculturally 
related  sciences,  technology  and  business. 

The  application  of  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  world's  most 
critical  problems  concerning  adequate  amounts  and  quality  of  food  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live  are  important  missions  of  the 
(ioliege. 

This  original  College  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  was 
chartered  in  1856  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  continuous  record  ol 
leadership  in  education  since  that  date.  It  became  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  continues  to  grow  and  develop  as  part  of  the 
greater  University,  providing  education  and  research  activities  enabling  us  to 
use  our  environment  and  natural  resources  to  best  advantage  while  conserving 
basic  resources  for  future  generations. 

Advantage  of  Location  and  Facilities.  Educational  opportunities  in  the 

College  ol  Agriculture  are  enhanced  by  the  nearby  location  of  several  research 
units  of  the  federal  government.  01  particular  interest  are  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  at  Beitsvilie  and  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
Headquarters  in  Washington.  DC.  The  National  Agricultural  Library  at 
Beitsvilie  is  an  important  resource. 

Related  research  laboratories  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  military 
hospitals.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and  the  National  Bureau  ol 
Standards  are  in  the  vicinity  Interaction  of  faculty  and  students  with  personnel 
from  these  agencies  is  encouraged  Teaching  and  research  activities  are 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  scientists  and  prolessional  people  in 
government  positions. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  biological  and  physical  sciences,  social  sciences 
and  engineering  principles  is  conducted  in  well-designed  classrooms  and 
laboratories  The  application  ol  basic  principles  to  practical  situations  is 
demonstrated  for  the  student  in  numerous  ways. 

Modern  greenhouses  are  available  lor  teaching  and  research  on  a  wide 
variety  of  plants,  plant  pests,  and  crop  cultural  systems 

Herds  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  flocks  ol  poultry  are  kept  on  the 
campus  lor  teaching  and  research  purposes 

Several  operating  research  farms,  located  in  Central.  Western  and 
Southern  Maryland  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  support  the  educational 
programs  in  agncullure  by  providing  locations  where  important  crops,  animals 
and  poultry  can  be  grown  and  maintained  unoer  practical  and  research 
conditions  These  farms  add  an  important  dimension  to  the  courses  offered  in 
agriculture  Data  from  these  operations  and  from  cooperating  producers  and 
processors  of  agricultural  products  are  utilized  by  students  interested  in 
economics,  teaching,  engineering,  and  conservation,  as  they  relate  to 
agriculture,  as  well  as  by  those  concerned  with  biology  or  management  o) 
agricultural  crops  and  animals. 

General  Information.  Today's  agriculture  is  a  highly  complex  and  extremely 
eliicient  industry  which  includes  supplies  and  services  used  m  agricultural 
production,  and  the  marketing,  processing  and  distribution  of  products  to  meet 
the  consumers'  needs  ana  wants  The  College  of  Agriculture  strives  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  providing  an  agricultural  education  that  fits  all  the 
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needs  o(  todays  most  advanced  science  o(  agriculture 

Instruction  in  ttie  College  ol  Agriculture  includes  llie  fundamental  sciences 
and  emptiasizes  ttie  precise  knowledge  ttiat  graduates  must  employ  m  itie 
industrialized  agriculture  ol  today,  and  tielps  develop  ttie  foundation  for  their 
role  in  the  future  Course  programs  in  specialized  areas  may  be  tailored  to  fit 
the  particular  needs  ol  the  individual  student. 

Previous  training  in  agriculture  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  study  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  students  with  rural,  suburban  and  urban  backgrounds  comprise 
the  student  body 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  an  adequate  educational 
background  for  careers  and  continued  learning  after  college  in  business, 
production,  teaching,  research,  extension,  and  many  other  professional  fields. 

Requirements  for  Admission.  Admission  requirements  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  University 

For  students  entering  the  College  of  Agriculture  it  is  recommended  that 
their  high  school  preparatory  course  include  English,  4  units,  mathematics.  3 
units,  biological  and  physical  sciences.  3  units,  and  history  or  social  sciences. 
2  units  Four  units  of  mathematics  should  be  elected  by  students  who  plan  to 
maior  m  agricultural  engineering  or  agricultural  chemistry. 

Requirements  for  Graduation.  Each  student  must  complete  at  least  120 
credit  hours  in  academic  subjects  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
20(C), 

Honors  Program.  An  Honors  Program  is  approved  for  majors  in  agricultural 
and  resource  economics  The  obieclive  of  the  Honors  Program  is  to  recognize 
superior  scholarship  and  to  provide  opportunity  lor  the  excellent  student  to 
broaden  his  or  her  perspective  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  or  her  studies. 

The  programs  in  honors  are  administered  by  Departmental  Honors. 
Students  in  the  College  ol  Agriculture  who  are  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their 
class  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  may  be  considered  for  admission  into  the 
Honors  Program  01  this  group  up  to  50  percent  may  be  admitted. 

Sophomores  or  first  semester  juniors  will  be  considered  upon  application 
from  those  students  m  the  upper  20  percent  of  their  class.  While  application 
may  be  made  until  the  student  enters  the  sixth  semester,  early  entrance  into 
the  program  is  recommended.  Students  admitted  to  the  program  enjoy  certain 
academic  privileges. 

Faculty  Advisement.  Each  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  assigned  to 
a  faculty  advisor  Advisors  normally  work  with  a  limited  number  ol  students  and 
are  able  to  give  individual  guidance 

Students  entering  the  freshman  year  with  a  definite  choice  of  curriculum 
are  assigned  to  departmental  advisors  for  counsel  and  planning  of  all 
academic  programs  Students  who  have  not  selected  a  definite  curriculum  are 
assigned  to  a  general  advisor  who  assists  with  the  choice  of  electives  and 
acquaints  students  with  opportunities  in  the  curricula  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  in  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

Scholarships.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  These  include  awards  by  the  Agricultural 
Development  Fund.  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Arthur  M  Ahalt 
Memorial  Scholarship,  Capitol  Milk  (Producers  Cooperative,  Inc  .  Dr  Ernest  N, 
Cory  Trust  Fund.  Ernest  T  Culien  Memorial  Scholarship.  Dairymen.  Inc, 
Scholarship.  Dairy  Technology  Scholarships  and  Grants.  Delmarva  Corn  and 
Soybean  Scholarship.  Delaware-Maryland  Plant  Food  Association,  Mylo  S. 
Downey  Memorial  Scholarship.  James  R  Ferguson  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Goddard  Memorial  Scholarship,  Manasses  J,  and  Susanna  Grove  Memorial 
Scholarship.  The  Kmghorne  Fund.  Gary  Lee  Lake  Memorial  Scholarship. 
Maryland  Holstein-Freisian  Association  Scholarship.  Maryland  Turfgrass 
Association.  Maryland  State  Golf  Association.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk-Producers.  Inc  .  Dr  Ray  A  Murray  Scholarship  Fund.  Paul  R  Poffenberger 
Scholarship  Fund.  R,  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Scholarship.  Ralston  Punna 
Company.  J  Homer  Remsberg  Memorial  Scholarship.  The  Schluderberg 
Foundation.  Southern  States  Cooperative.  Inc  .  the  David  N  Steger  Scholarship 
Fund.  T  B  Symons  Memorial  Scholarship.  Veterinary  Science  Scholarship, 
Winslow  Foundation  and  the  Nicholas  Brice  Wonhington  Scholarship  Fund. 

Student  Organizations.  Students  find  opportunity  for  varied  expression  and 
growth  in  the  several  voluntary  organizations  sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  These  organizations  are  Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics 
Club.  Agronomy  Club.  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.  Animal 
Husbandry  Club.  Collegiate  4-H  Club.  Collegiate  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Club.  Equestrian  Association.  Food  Science  Club. 
Horticultural  Club.  INAG  Club.  Poultry  Science  Club,  and  Veterinary  Science 
Club 

Alpha  Zeta  is  a  national  agricultural  honor  fraternity  Members  are  chosen 
from  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  attained  the  scholastic 
requirements  and  displayed  leadership  in  agriculture 

The  Agricultural  Student  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  student  organizations  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Its  purpose  is  to 
coordinate  activities  of  these  organizations  and  to  promote  work  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  college- 
Required  Courses.  Courses  required  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
are  listed  in  each  curnculum  The  program  of  the  freshman  year  is  similar  for 
all  curricula.  Variations  in  programs  will  be  suggested  based  on  students' 


interests  and  test  scores 


Typical  Freshmen  Program — College  ol  Agriculture 


ENGL  101      . 

BOTN  101    ,  .  

MATH    

ANSC  101  

ZOOL  101    

AGRO  100     

AGRO  102     

SPCH  107   

University  Studies  Program  Requirement 

Tota: 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 
4 

3  3 

3 


College  of  Agriculture  Departments, 
Programs  and  Curricula 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Nelson 

Prolessors:  Longest.  Ryden  (Emeritus) 

-4ssoc/a(e  Prolessors:  Cooper,  Rivera,  Seibel.  Smith 

Alliliate  Associate  Prolessor:  CoHmdaffer 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Gibson.  Glee 

AHiliate  Assistant  Prolessor:  Booth 

Instructor:  Sieling 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  persons  to  teach  agriculture  at  the 
secondary  or  postsecondary  levels.  It  also  prepares  persons  to  enter 
community  development  and  other  agriculturally  related  careers  which 
emphasize  working  with  people, 

A  degree  in  agricultural  and  extension  education  may  lead  to  career 
opportunities  in  educational  and  developmental  programs,  public  service. 
business  and  industry,  communications,  research,  or  college  teaching. 

Students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  agriculture,  including 
horticulture,  agribusiness  and  other  agriculturally  related  subjects,  should  have 
had  appropriate  experience  with  the  kind  of  agriculture  they  plan  |p  teach  or 
should  arrange  to  secure  that  experience  during  summers  while  in  college. 

Students  in  the  agricultural  education  curriculum  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  Collegiate  Chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  skills  necessary  for  advising. 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  Program 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    40 

AGRO  100— Crops  Laboratory    2 

AGRO  102— Crop  Production  or 

AGRO  40&-Forage  Crop  Production  (3)    2 

AGRO  302— General  Soils    4 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science     3 

ANSC  203— Feeds  and  Feeding         3 

AREC  406— Farm  Management  or 

AREC  407— Financial  Analysis  of  Farm  Business 3 

BOTN  101— General  Botany 4 

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants    4 

CHEM  103.  104 — General  Chemistry  I.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and 

Biochemistry    4, 4 

EDHD  300 — Human  Development  and  Learning      6 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    3 

ENAG  100— Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology    3 

ENAG  200— Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics   2 

ENAG  30S— Farm  Mechanics   , 2 

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests   3 

HORT  222— Vegetable  Production  or 
HORT  231 — Greenhouse  Management  or 

HORT  271— Plant  Propagation    3 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  Mathematics  I    3 

AEED  302— Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education   2 

AEED  303 — Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstrations   ,  2 

AEED  305 — Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Groups     ,  ,  1 

AEED  311— Teaching  Secondary  Vocational  Agnculture    3 

AEED  31 3— Student  Teaching    5 

AEED  31 5— Student  Teaching     3 

AEED  398 — Seminar  in  Agricultural  Education   1 

AEED  464— Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society   3 

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication    3 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   4 

Electives  6 
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Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Huelh 

Prolessors  Brown,  Cam,  Chambers.  Cuftis  (Emeritus).  Foster,  Gardner.  Just. 

Lessiev.  Moo'e  Norton.  Poftenberger  (Emeritus).  Stevens.  Tuthili.  Wysong 

Associate  Prolessors:  Bockstaei.  CJhern  (Afliiiate),  Hamilton  (Emeritus).  Hardie. 

Lawrence,  Lopez.  McConneli.  Strand 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Favero  (Affiliate),  Ganguly  (Adjunct),  Levins,  Pliipps 

Principal  Specialists:  Beiter,  Crothers 

Instructor:  Dagher 

The  curriculum  combines  training  in  the  business,  economics  and 
international  aspects  of  agricultural  production  and  mart^etmg  and  natural 
resource  use  with  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  Programs  are 
available  for  students  in  several  areas.  Students  desiring  to  enter  agricultural 
marketing  or  business  affiliated  with  agriculture  may  elect  the  agricultural 
business  option,  and  those  interested  in  foreign  service  may  elect  the 
international  agriculture  option  Students  primarily  interested  in  the  broad 
aspects  of  production  and  management  in  the  agricultural  sector  may  elect  the 
agricultural  economics  option  Those  interested  in  framing  in  resource 
management  and  evaluation  may  e.lect  the  resource  economics  option 

In  these  programs,  students  are  framed  for  employment  m  agricultural 
business  firms,  for  positions  in  sales  or  management,  for  local,  state,  or  federal 
agencies,  for  extension  work;  for  research,  and  for  farm  operation  or 
management 

Courses  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  essentially  the  same 
for  all  students  However,  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  encouraged  to  fulfill 
the  math  and  business  requirements  in  their  first  two  years  fn  the  lumor  year 
the  student  selects  the  option  of  his  or  her  choice  Courses  in  this  department 
are  designed  to  provide  framing  in  the  application  of  economic  principles  to 
the  production,  processing,  distribution,  and  merchandising  of  agricultural 
products  and  the  effective  management  of  our  natural  and  human  resources. 
The  curriculum  includes  courses  in  general  agricultural  economics,  marketing, 
farm  management,  prices,  resource  economics,  agricultural  policy,  and 
international  agricultural  economics. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    39 

Biological  Sciences     3 

Chemistry    3 

AREC  250 — Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics    3 

AREC  404 — Prices  of  Agricultural  Products    3 

AREC  405»-Economics  of  Agricultural  Production   3 

AREC  427— l\^arketing  Agricultural  Products    3 

AREC  484 — Introduction  to  Econometrics  in  Agriculture    3 

BMGT  220— Principles  of  Accounting     3 

CI^SC  103— Introduction  to  Computing    3 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I   3 

ECON  203— Principles  Of  Economics  II    3 

ECON  401— National  Income  Analysis   3 

ECON  403— Intermediate  Price  Theory    3 

(yiATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I 3 

IWATH  1 1 1— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II 3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  3 

Statistics"  3 

Technical  Agriculture"   9 

■    12  credits  may  also  satisfy  deoanmeniai  reaui'emems 

"    Specific  courses  must  be  selected  m  consuiiaiion  with  the  student's  advisor. 

AgrltMJSiness  Option 

Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent: 

AREC  306— Farm  Management    3 

AREC  407— Agricultural  Finance     3 

AREC  414 — Agribusiness  Management   3 

BMGT  340— Business  Finance    3 

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles  3 

BMGT  364 — Management  and  Organization  Theory    3 

BMGT  380— Business  Law   3 

Agricultural  Economics  Option 
Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent: 

AREC  306— Farm  Management    3 

AREC  407— Agrrr-.ultural  Finance     3 

ECON  425— Mathematical  Economics    3 

Other  courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  Option    6 

International  Agriculture  Option 

Each  student  must  fake  the  following  c  the  equivalent 

AREC  445— World  Agricultural  Development  and  the  Quality  of  Life   ...  3 

ECON  440 — International  Economics    3 

Other  courses  m  International  Agriculture  Option  12 

Language  Requirements     6 

Resource  Economics  Option 
Each  student  must  take  the  following  or  the  equivalent 
AREC  453— Economic  Analysis  of  Natural  Resources  3 

ECON  425 — Mathematical  Econonncs     3 

Other  courses  m  Resource  Economics  Option  15 

Course  Code  Prefix— AREC 


Agricultural  Chemistry 

This  curriculum  combmes  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  with  flexibility 
through  electives  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  work  in  agricultural  and 
life  sciences  programs,  technical  work  in  government  and  pnvate  research  and 
quality  control  laboratories,  and  production  and  sales  work  in  specialized 
chemical  industries  and  food  production  and  processing  industries 

Program  revisions  are  under  consideration  Each  student  should  see  an 
advisor. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    30 

Major  Requirements: 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I  or  CHEM  105  4 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II  or  CHEM  115    4 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I  or  CHEM  235     4 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II  or  CHEM  245    4 

CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis    4 

Eight  Credits  Irom  the  Following  Courses: 

AGRO  302— General  Soils    4 

BOTN  221— Plant  Pathology  4 

ENTM  204 — Genera'  Entomology   4 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology    3 

GEOL  1 10— Physical  Geology  Laboratory    1 

Additional  Requirements: 

MATH  140— Analysis  I     4 

MATH  141— Analysis  II    4 

PHYS  141— Principles  of  Physics   4 

PHYS  142— Principles  of  PhySiCS    4 

Electives  in  Biology  6 

Approved  Agricultural  Electives,  chosen  from  the  following  any  4(X) 
level  courses  in  CHEM  or  BCHM,  FDSC  421  or  423.  or 

ENTM  452*    12 

Electives**  28 

■  Ttiese  courses  stiould  be  selected  aHer  consultation  wilti  it>e  Agricultural  Oemistry 
Advisor  The  advisor  may  approve  Other  courses,  in  special  cases,  lo  meet  tf)e  career 
objectives  ol  the  student 

"  Six  lo  ten  ol  the  elective  credits  must  be  for  upper-division  courses  lo  meet  the 
curriculum  feguiremeni  of  35  credits  ol  total  upper-division  work. 

Course  Code  Prefix— CHEM 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Chairman:  Stewart 

Prolessors:  Feiton  (Emeritus).  Green  (Emeritus).  Harris.  Krewalch  (Emeritus). 

Whealon 

Associate  Professors:  Grant.  Johnson.  Merrick  (Emeritus).  Ross.  Stewart 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Magette.  Muiier 

Instructors:  Carr,  Gird,  Hochheimer,  Smith 

Visiting  Prolessor:  Yeck 

Adjunct  Assistant  Prolessor:  Sager 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Bnnsfield 

Principal  Specialist:  Brodie 

Agricultural  engineering  utilizes  both  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  world  population  for  food,  natural 
fiber  and  improvement  or  maintenance  of  the  environment  Scientific  and 
engineering  principles  are  applied  to  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  soil 
and  water  resources  for  food  production  and  recreation,  to  the  utilization  ol 
energy  to  improve  labor  efficiency  and  to  reduce  latxjrious  and  menial  tasks, 
to  the  design  of  structures  and  equipment  for  frousmg  or  handling  of  plants 
and  animals  to  optimize  growth  potential,  to  the  design  of  residences  lo 
Improve  the  standard  of  living  for  the  rural  population,  to  the  development  ol 
methods  and  equipment  to  maintain  or  increase  the  quality  of  food  and  natural 
liber,  to  the  flow  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  agricultural  and  aquacuiturai 
production  units,  and  to  the  flow  of  products  from  ttie  production  units  and  the 
processing  plants  to  the  consumer  Agricultural  engineers  p'ace  emphasis  on 
maintaining  a  high  quality  environment  as  they  work  toward  developing 
efficient  and  economical  engineering  solutions 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  opportunity  to  prepare  for  many 
interesting  and  challenging  careers  in  design,  management,  research, 
education,  sales,  consulting  or  international  service  The  program  of  study 
includes  a  broad  base  of  mathematical,  physical  and  engineering  sciences 
combined  with  basic  biological  sciences  Twenty-two  hours  of  eieciives  give 
flexibility  so  that  a  student  may  plan  a  program  according  to  his  maior  interest 

S&rnest9f 
Freshman  Year  I  II 

MATH  140.  141— Analysis  I.  II     4  4 

CHEM  103.  104'— General  Chemistry  I.  Fundamentals  ol 

Organic  and  Biochemistry    4  4 

BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  4 

ENES  101— Intro  Engineering  Science     3 

ENES  110— Statics    ,  3 
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PHYS  161— General  Physics  I     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements" 

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

MATH241— Analysis  111     

MATH  246— Dilterentiai  Equations  (or  Scientists  &  Engineers 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics     

ENES  220— Mechanics  ol  Materials   

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENME  21 7— Thermodynamics    

Free  Elective   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements"  

Total   ...  

Junior  Year 

ENME  300  (or  ENCE  300)— Materials  Science  &  Engineering 

ENME  342  (or  ENCE  330)— Fluid  Mechanics   

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  

ENCE  350— Structural  Analysis     

ENAG  454— Biological  Process  Engineering    

Technical  Eieclives*"   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements"  

Total   

Senior  Year 

ENAG  421— Power  Systems   

ENAG  444— Functional  Design  of  Machines  and  Equipment  . 

ENAG  422— Soil  and  Water  Engineering    

ENAG  424 — Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 

Agricultural  Structures    

Technical  Eiectives"'  

Free  Eiectives   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements**  

Total   


Minimum  Degree  Credits— 103  +  27  U  S  P. 

•    CHEM  1 1 3  may  be  substituted  for  CHEIul  1 04. 

"    ApDroved  and  required  University  Sludies  Program  courses  are  listed  in  the  Sctiedule  ol 

Classes  each  semester    Students  should  consult  with  departmental  advisor  to  ensure 

selection  ol  courses  to  meet  program  requirements  Agricultural  engineering  students  are 

exempt  from  ENGL  391.  393    Students  matriculating  beiore  May  1980  must  meet  General 

University  Requirements  and  should  consult  depanmenial  advisors  lor  proper  course 

selection. 

••■    Technical  eiectives.  16  credits,  related  to  field  ol  conceniralion.  must  be  selected  from 

a  departmentally  approved  list.  Nine  credits  must  be  300  level  and  above. 

Course  Code  Prefix— EI^AG 

Agriculture — General  Curriculum 

The  General  Agriculture  curriculum  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
broad  understanding  in  agriculture. 

The  flexibility  of  this  curriculum  permits  selection  of  eiectives  that  will  meet 
individual  career  plans  in  agriculture  and  agriculturally  related  business  and 
industry 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  obtain  summer  positions  which  will  give 
them  technical  laboratory  or  field  experience  in  their  chosen  interest  area. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

30 

4 

4 

4 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    

BOTN  101— General  Botany*    

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology*    

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 

or  CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II    

MATH  110  level  or  higher"    

ENAG  100— Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology    

ENAG  200— Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics  

AGRO  100— Crop  Production  Laboratory  

AGRO  302— General  Soils    

ANSC  101 — Principles  of  Animal  Science    

ANSC  203— Feeds  and  Feeding     

ANSC    or  AGRO    — **     

AREC  250— Elements  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics 

AREC    — **     

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants 

or  ANSC  412— Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals  

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests   

HORT    — "     

AEED  464 — Rural  Life  in  Modern  Society  

Community  Development  Related.  Non-agricultural  Life  Science, 
Biometrics.  Computer  Science,  or  Accounting 


Student  may  select  any  coursefs)  having  required  hours  in  the  departrnbnt  indicated. 


'7        Agronomy 


Proiessnr  and  Acting  Chairman:  Aycock 

Prolessors  Bandel.  Clark  (Emeritus).  Decker.  Fanning.  Hoyen  (Emeritus).  Kuhn 

(Emeritus),  McKee.  MiHer  (Emeritus).  Street  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Prolessors:  Kenwonhy.  Mcintosh,  Muichi,  Samrrwns,  Turner.  Vough, 

Weil.  Weismiller 

^ss(S(ar7f  Prolessors:  Angle.  Bruns.  Caldwell.  Dernoeden,  Glenn,  Hill, 

Rabenhorsi,  Ritter,  Thomison,  Welterlen 

Adjunct  Prolessor:  Meismger 

Agronomy  instruction  combines  the  principles  of  basic  sciences  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  plants  and  soils  This  amalgamation  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  provides  the  basis  for  improved  programs  to  conserve  soil 
resources  and  improve  environmental  quality  while  providing  programs  for 
improved  crop  production  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  need  for  food 

The  agronomy  curricula  are  flexible  and  allow  the  student  either  to 
concentrate  on  basic  science  courses  that  are  needed  for  graduate  work  or  to 
select  courses  that  prepare  lor  employment  at  the  bachelor  s  degree  level  as  a 
specialist  with  park  and  planning  commissions,  road  commissions,  extension 
service,  soil  conservation  service,  and  other  governmental  agencies  Many 
graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree  are  also  employed  by  private 
corporations  such  as  golf  courses  and  seed,  fertilizer,  chemical,  and  farm 
equipment  companies. 

Agronomy  students  who  follow  the  Journalism-Science  Communication 
option  are  prepared  to  enter  the  field  of  science  communication  Opportunities 
in  this  area  are  challenging  and  diverse  Students  who  are  interested  in  public 
relations  may  lind  employment  with  industry  or  governmental  agencies  Others 
may  become  writers  and.  in  some  cases,  science  editors  for  newspapers, 
publishing  houses,  radio,  and  television  Technical  and  professional  journals 
hire  students  trained  in  this  field  as  editors  and  writers  Also,  this  training  is 
valuable  to  students  who  lind  employment  in  University  extension  programs,  as 
a  large  part  of  their  work  involves  written  communication  with  the  public 

Students  completing  graduate  programs  are  prepared  for  college  teaching 
and  research,  or  research  and  management  positions  with  industry  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Additional  information  on  opportunities  in  agronomy  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Agronomy. 

Agronomy  Curricula 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  (39  semester  hours)  math  and 
science  requirements  (9  hours)  are  satisfied  by  departmental  requirements. 

Department  Requirements 
(31  semester  hours) 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

All  Agronomy  students  must  have  a  total  of  at  least  40  hours  of  upper  level 
(300  or  400)  courses  in  the  120  hours  approved  for  graduation.  These  40 
hours  may  include  upper  level  courses  taken  to  satisfy  part  of  the  University 
Studies  Program  Requirement. 

2 

2 

4 

1 


AGRO  100— Crops  Laboratory   

AGRO  102— Crop  Production  

AGRO  302— General  Soils    

AGRO  398— Senior  Seminar  

BOTN  101— Genera!  Botany  

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  1    

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry* 
MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   


MATH  115 — Pre-calculus  (consult  advisor)    

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I     

SPCH  100— Basic  Pnnciples  of  Speech  Communication 

or 

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication    


Eiectives  (18  credit  hours  300  or  above)    23-24 

*    includes  1 1  required  credits  listed  below. 


•    Students  intending  to  take  additional  chemistry  should  substitute  CHEM  1 13.  followed  by 
CHEM  233  and  CHEM  243. 

Crop  Science  Currlculuin 

University  and  departmental  requirements    61 

AGRO    —Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)  8 

AGRO    —Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Adviser) 6 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology   4 

One  ol  the  lollowing: 3-4 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy  (4) 

BOTN  414— Plant  Genetics  (3) 

BOTN  416— Pnnciples  of  Plant  Anatomy  (4) 
Eiectives   .    .     . .  37-38 

Soli  Science  Curriculum 

University  and  departmental  requirements 61 

AGRO    —Advanced  Soils  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)   ...                  .  3 

AGRO    —Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser)          ...  6 
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AGRO  414 — Soil  Classification  and  Geography 

AGRO  41 7— Soil  Physics    

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry     

GEOL  100— introduction  to  Physical  Geology    . 

WICB  200— General  Microbiology     

Eiectives   


Turf  and  Urban  Agronomy  Curriculum 

University  and  Departnneniai  Requirements    

AGRO  41 1— Soil  Fertility  Principles     

AGRO  405— Turl  Management  

AGRO  453— Weed  Control   

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    

BOTN  425 — Diseases  ol  Ornamentals  and  Turf*    

ENTM  453— Insect  Pests  ot  Ornamentals  and  Turf*   

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping*    

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use    

Eiectives  (HORT  453,  HORT  454,  and  RECR  495  suggested) 


BOTN  221,  ENTM  204,  and  BOTN  212  serve  as  prerequisiles. 

Conservation  of  Soii,  Water  and  Environment  Curriculum 


61 


University  and  Departmental  Requirements 
AGRO  4 17— Soil  Physics  or 

AGRO  421— Soil  Chemistry    3 

AGRO  413— Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

AGRO  41 1— Soil  Fertility  Principles 3 

AGRO  414 — Soil  Classification  and  Geography  4 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use    3 

AGRO  423— Soil-Water  Pollution     3 

AGRO    —Advanced  Crops  Courses  (Consult  Adviser) 5-6 

Select  one  ot  the  lollowing  courses:  3 

BOTN  21 1— Principles  of  Conservation  (3) 

GEOG  445— Climatology  (3) 

AREC  432— Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy  (3) 
Eiectives   31-32 

Journalism-Science  Communication  Option 

A  student  toHowmg  this  option  in  the  crop  science  or  soil  science 
curriculum  must  elect  loumalism  and  basic  science  and  math  courses  in 
addition  to  the  required  curriculum  courses.  Many  combinations  will  be 
acceptable.  The  adviser  can  aid  in  helping  the  student  plan  an  appropriate 
program. 

Course  Code  Prefix— AGRO 

Animal  Sciences 

Department  of  Animal  Sciences 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Westhoff 

Protessors:  Arbuckle  (Emeritus).  Flyger.  Foster  (Emeritus).  Green  (Emeritus). 

Leflei  (Emeritus).  Mather.  Vandersall,  Vi|ay.  Williams,  Young 

Associate  Professors:  DeBarihe,  Douglass,  Erdman,  Goodwin,  Hartsock, 

Maieskie.  Russek,  Stnckiin 

Assistant  Professors:  Alston-Mills,  Barao,  Cassel,  Franl<,  Hudson,  Leighton, 

Marshall,  Peters,  Vamer 

Principal  Specialist:  Morris  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Specialist:  Curry 

Department  of  Poultry  Science 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Thomas 

Professors:  Heath.  Kuenzel.  Shorb  (Emerita).  Soares 

Associate  Professors:  Doerr,  Johnson,  Otiinger.  Ouigley  (Emeritus),  Wabec(< 

Assistant  Professor:  Mench 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  Augustine 

The  curriculum  in  animal  sciences  offers  a  broad  background  in  general 
education,  basic  sciences,  and  agricultural  sciences,  and  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  emphasize  that  phase  of  animal  agriculture  in  which  they  are 
specilicaiiy  interested  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  an  advisor  according 
to  the  program  he  or  she  plans  to  pursue 

Curriculum  requirements  in  animal  sciences  can  be  completed  through  the 
Departments  of  Ammai  Sciences  or  Poultry  Science  Programs  of  elective 
courses  can  be  developed  which  provide  maior  emphasis  on  beet  cattle. 
sheep,  swine  or  horses,  dairy  or  poultry  Each  student  is  expected  to  develop 
a  program  of  eiectives  in  consultation  with  an  advisor  by  the  beginning  ot  the 
junior  year. 

Objectives.  The  following  specific  objectives  have  been  established  lor  the 
program  in  animal  sciences 

1  To  acquaint  students  with  the  role  ol  animal  agriculture  in  our  cultural 
heritage 

2  To  prepare  students  for  careers  in  the  field  of  animal  agriculture  These 
include  positions  of  management  and  technology  associated  with  animal, 
dairy,  or  poultry  production  enterprises,  positions  with  marketing  and 
processing  organizations,  and  positions  in  other  allied  fields,  such  as  feed, 
agricultural  chemicals  and  equipment  firms. 


3.  To  prepare  students  tor  entrance  to  veterinary  schools 

4  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  study  and  subsequent  careers  in 
leaching,  research  and  extension,  both  public  and  private 

5  To  provide  essential  courses  for  the  support  of  other  academic 
programs  of  the  University 

Required  of  All  Students 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    40 

ANSC  101— Principles  of  Animal  Science    3 

FDSC  1 1 1— Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Consumerism     3 

Af>JSC  201— Basic  Principles  ol  Animal  Genetics   3 

ANSC  21 1— Anatomy  ol  Domestic  Animals    4 

ANSC  212— Applied  Ammal  Physiology   3 

ANSC  214 — Applied  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory   1 

ANSC  401— Fundamentals  of  Nutrition   3 

ANSC  412— Introduction  to  Diseases  of  Animals   3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  1    4 

CHEM  104— Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry    4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    4 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   4 

SPCH  107— Public  Speaking    3 

Two  of  the  Following 

ANSC  221— Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production  3 

ANSC  242— Dairy  Production    3 

ANSC  262— Commercial  Poultry  Management  3 

One  ol  the  Following 

ENAG  100— Basic  Agricultural  Engineering  Technology    3 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  1"*   4 

MATH  1 1 1— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II    3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I    4 

**Electives  39-40 

*   includes  1 1  required  credits  listed  below. 

"     eiectives  must  include  at  least  twelve  credits  in  upper-division  courses  In  anltnal 

science, 

*"    CHEIi<  113  or  115  is  a  prerequisite. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ANSC 

Food  Science  Program 

Professor  and  Coordinator:  Wiley  (Horticulture) 

Professors:  Wheaton  (Agricultural  Engineering).  Arbuckle  Emeritus.  Keeney 

(Chemistry),  Vi|ay,  Westhott  (Animal  Sciences),  Bean  (Botany).  Quebedeaux, 

Twigg  Emeritus.  Soiomos  (Horticulture).  Heath  (Poultry  Science) 

Associate  Professors:  Stewart  (Agricultural  Engineering),  Schlimme 

(Horticulture).  Doerr  (Poultry  Science).  Chai  (UMCEES) 

Assistant  Professors:  J  Marshall  (Ammal  Sciences),  Choi  (Food.  Nutrition  and 

Institution  Management) 

/.ecfurers.- Bednarczyk.  C  Marshall,  Park,  Solomon,  Weeks 

Visiting  Prolessor:  Malevski 

Food  science  is  a  relatively  new  branch  ol  science  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  physical,  biological  and 
behavioral  sciences  and  engineering  to  better  understand  the  complex  and 
heterogeneous  materials  recognized  as  food  The  contemporary  food  industry 
is  highly  dependent  on  this  accumulating  body  of  knowledge  and  especially  on 
the  people  who  are  able  to  apply  it  —  the  food  scientists  or  the  food 
technologists,  terms  that  are  used  interchangeably 

Courses  include  the  general  areas  of  production,  distribution,  preparation, 
evaluation  and  utilization  of  foods  in  order  to  provide  a  better  and  more 
plentiful  food  supply  for  mankind 

Specialization  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  flavor  and  food  chemistry,  food 
microbiology,  including  industrial  fermentation,  food  processing  technology 
including  freezing,  thermal  and  aseptic  processing,  quality  assurance  and  the 
commodity  areas  of  red  meats,  milk  and  dai-v  products,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
poultry  and  poultry  products  and  seafood  products 

Opportunities  for  careers  in  food  science  are  available  in  industry. 
universities  and  government  Specific  positions  for  food  scientists  mciuoe 
product  development,  production  management,  quality  control  and  quality 
assurance,  technical  sales  and  service,  ingredient  management,  food 
engineering,  research  and  teaching. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
40 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements* 

Division  Requirements 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

MiCB  200— General  Microbiology    

MATH  110  or  115—    

Curriculum  Reouirements; 

ENGL  393-Technical  Wntmg     

ENAG  414— Mechanics  Ol  Food  Processing 

CHEM  104  or  CHEM  233       

CHEM  1 13— General  Chemistry  II      

FDSC  1 1 1— Contemporary  Food  Industry  and  Consumensm 
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FDSC  39&— Seminar     1 

FDSC  412,  413— Principles  Of  Food  Processing  I.  II  3.  3 

FDSC  421— Food  Chemistry  3 

FDSC  422— Food  Product  Research  and  Development  3 

FDSC  423— Food  Chem.stry  Laboratory  2 

FDSC  430— Food  Microbiology    2 

FDSC  431— Food  Quality  Control    4 

FDSC  434— Food  Microbiology  Laboratory    2 

FDSC  442.  451.  461.  471.  482— Horticulture.  Dairy.  Poultry.  Meat  and 

Seafood  Products  Processing  (2  required) 3.  3 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  3 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  3 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics    4 

Electives    28-29 

*    includes  1 1  required  credits  listed  below. 

Course  Code  Prefix— FDSC 

Horticulture 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Quebedeaux 

Professors:  Goum,  Hegwood,  Link  (Emeritus).  Oliver.  Scott  (Emeritus).  Shanks 

(Emeritus),  Solomos,  Stark  (Emeritus),  Thompson  (Emeritus),  Twigg  (Emeritus), 

Wiley 

AdjurKt  Professor:  Galleta 

Visitmg  Professor:  Faust 

Associate  Professors:  Beste.  Bouwkamp.  Gould.  Kundl,  McClurg,  Ng,  Pitt, 

Schales.  Schhmme.  Stimart.  Swarlz.  Walsh 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Kretchmer 

Assistant  Professors:  Healy,  LaSota,  Stutte, 

Lecturer:  Mityga 

The  horticulturist  combines  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  requirements  in  an  effort  to  help  meet 
the  food  needs  of  the  world  population  and  to  help  beautify  man's 
surroundings  The  horticulturist  specifically,  is  involved  with  fruit  production 
(pomology),  vegetable  production  (olericulture),  greenhouse  plant  production 
(floriculture),  production  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  post-harvest 
horticulture,  and  the  aesthetic  and  functional  planning  and  design  of 
landscapes  for  public  and  private  facilities  (landscape  design)  Horticultural 
principles  are  essential  to  designing  the  landscape  for  improvement  of  the 
human  environment  Post-harvest  horticulture  is  involved  with  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  horticultural  products  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 

The  curriculum  in  horticulture  prepares  students  for  a  future  in  commercial 
production  of  the  horticultural  crops,  and  for  employment  in  the  horticultural 
indust'ies  such  as  fruit  and  vegetable  processing,  seed  production  and  sales, 
agricultural  chemical  sales  and  service,  florist  shops  and  garden  centers,  and 
as  horticulturists  for  parks,  highway  systems,  botanic  gardens  and  arborelums. 

Maprs  may  prepare  for  work  with  handicapped  persons  as  horticultural 
therapists  by  electing  appropriate  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  in 
recreation  The  horticultural  education  option  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
teach  horticulture  in  the  secondary  schools  It  prepares  the  graduate  with  a 
basic  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  includes  the  courses  required  for 
certification  to  teach  in  Maryland  The  landscape  design  option  introduces  the 
principles  and  practices  of  design  and  prepares  the  student  for  work  in  the 
area  of  residential  and  small-scale  landscape  design. 

Advanced  studies  in  the  Department,  leading  to  the  M  S.  and  Ph  D. 
degrees,  are  available  to  outstanding  students  having  a  strong  horticultural 
motivation  for  research,  university  teaching  and/or  extension  education. 

All  students  should  meet  with  the  option  advisor  before  enrolling  in  courses 
for  the  option. 


Curriculum  In  Horticulture 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    

Departmental  Requirements — All  Options; 

AGRO  302— General  Soils    

BOTN  101— General  Botany  

BOTN  221— Diseases  of  Plants    

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  104— Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemist^    . 

HORT  271— Plant  Propagation    

HORT  39&— Seminar     

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   ". . . . 

•    includes  all  applicable  required  credits  listed  below. 
Complete  the  requirements  in  one  of  the  following  options: 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  Option: 


Servester 

Credit  Hours 

39 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy     

HORT  132— Garden  Management    

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping 

HORT  231 — Greenhouse  Management     

HORT  260— Basic  Landscape  Composition 


HORT  274— Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants    

HORT  451— Technology  of  Ornamentals    

HORT  453,  454— Woody  Plant  Materials    

HORT  432— Fundamentals  of  Greenhouse  Crop  Production  or 
HORT  456— Production  and  Maintenance  of  Woody  Plants  . . . 
Electives   

Horticultural  Education  Option: 

AGRO  405— Turf  Management   

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy     

HORT  1 1 1— Tree  Fruit  Production    

HORT  132— Garden  Management    

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping  

HORT  222— Vegetable  Production   

HORT  231— Greenhouse  Management     

HORT  260— Basic  Landscape  Composition  

HORT  453— Woody  Plant  Materials    

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDSF  301— Foundations  of  Education    

AEED  302— Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education   

AEED  303 — Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstrations  

AEED  305— Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Groups    

AEED  31 1— Teaching  Secondary  Vocational  Agriculture   

AEED  313— Student  Teaching 


3 

3 

3.3 

3 
31 

3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 

AEED  315— Student  Teaching    1-4 

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication   3 

Electives   4-7 

Pomology  and  Olericulture  Option: 

ENTM  252— Agricultural  Insect  Pests  

HORT  111.  112— Tree  Fruit  Production    

HORT  212— Small  Fruit  Production  

HORT  222— Vegetable  Production   

HORT  274— Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants    

HORT  41 1— Technology  of  Fruits    

HORT  422— Technology  of  Vegetables    

HORT  474— Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of  Horticultural 

Crops    

Electives  


Landscape  Design  Option: 

APDS  101— Fundamentals  of  Design   

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I  

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  Of  Landscaping  . . 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy     

HORT  260— Basic  Landscape  Composition  

HORT  361 — Principles  in  Landscape  Design   

HORT  362— Advanced  Landscape  Design    

HORT  3&A — Landscape  Construction 


4 
3.2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

34 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 

HORT  453,  454— Woody  Plant  Materials    3.  3 

Select  one  of  the  following: 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use   3 

AGRO  405— Turf  Management   3 

BOTN  462  and  464— Plant  Ecology  and  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory    2.2 

ENTM  453— Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants    3 

GEOG  340— Geomorphology    3 

Electives   26-27 

Course  Code  Prefix— HORT 

Natural  Resources  Management  Program 

The  responsible  development  and  use  of  natural  resources  are  essential  to 
the  full  growth  and  stability  of  an  economy. 

The  curriculum  in  natural  resources  management  is  a  preprofessional 
program  designed  to  teach  students  balanced  concepts  of  the  efficient  use 
and  ;udicious  management  of  natural  resources.  It  identifies  their  roie  in 
economic  development  while  maintaining  concern  for  society  and  the 
environment,  through  a  comprehensive  approach  involving  natural  sciences, 
economics,  and  social  sciences  It  prepares  students  for  careers  in  technical, 
administrative,  educational,  and  research  work  in  such  areas  as  water  and 
land  use,  fish  and  wildlife  management,  and  other  areas  of  natural  resources 
management  Course  options  also  include  preparation  for  graduate  study  in 
any  of  several  areas  within  the  biological  and  social  sciences 

Students  will  pursue  a  broad  education  program  and  then  elect  subjects 
concentrated  in  one  of  three  management  areas  of  interest  Plant  and  Wildlife 
Resource  Management,  Land  and  Water  Resource  Management,  or 
Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management. 


Basic  Curriculum  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    

BOTN  101— General  Botany  

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   

CHEM  103. 113— General  Chemistry  I,  General  Chemistry  II  

GEOL  100.  110— Introductory  Physical  Geology.  Physical  Geology 
Laboratory 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

40 
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OR 

GEOG  201 .  21 1— Geography  o)  Environmental  Systems.  Geograptiy  of 

Environmental  Systems  Laboratory  4 

AGRO  302— General  Soils    4 

AREC  240— Environment  and  Human  Ecology  3 

MATH  140  or  220— Calculus  I  or  Elementary  Calculus  I     3-4 

BIOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics   3 

ECON  201  or  205— Economics     3 

AREC  453— Economic  Analysis  o(  Natural  Reources  3 

BOTN  462/464— Plant  Ecology  and  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory  4 

HORT  171— Elements  of  Forestry   3 

MICB  20O— General  Microbiology    3 

PHYS  1 1 7— Introduction  to  Physics    4 

ZOOL  212— Ecology.  Evolution  and  Behavior    4 

AEED  499G— Principles  of  Natural  Resources  Management   3 

AGRO  415— Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use    3 

AREC  432— Introduction  to  Natural  Resource  Policy    3 

BMGT  360  or  364— Personnel  Management  or  Management  and 

Organization  Theory    3 

CMSC  103— Introduction  to  Computing  for  Non-majors 

OR 

EDCI  487— Introduction  to  Computers  in  Instructional  Settings    3 

•     This  curriculum  includes  12  ol  trie  required  40  University  Studies  Program  credits 
(DislriCulive  Sludies  Areas  "B"  and  "D"). 

Management  Areas  (23  hours) 

Plant  and  WiidMe  Resource  Management 

Science  Area     

Management  Area    

Related  Coursework    


Land  and  Water  Resource  Management 

Science  Area    

Management  Area     

Related  Coursevi/ork   


Environmental  Education  and  Park  Management 

Science  Area    

Management  and  Education  Area    

Related  Coursework    


Of  the  total  credits  apDlied  toward  the  degree  (120).  at  least  40  hours  must  be  in  upper 
division  (300-400)  courses. 


Pre-Forestry 

The  pre-lorestry  curriculum  offers  a  number  of  opportunities  to  the  student 
interested  in  pursuing  a  continued  education  in  forestry,  conservation-related 
subjects,  or  other  disciplines  related  to  the  biological/  natural  life  sciences  The 
curriculum  is  strongly  oriented  in  the  sciences  and  is  composed  of  foundation 
courses  which  transfer  rather  readily  into  related  curricula  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  and  other  universities  There  are  approximately  fifty  other  universities 
which  offer  accredited  undergraduate  degrees  m  forestry 

Pre-foresiry  Students  are  advised  m  the  Department  of  Horticulture  The 
University  of  Maryland  has  an  agreement  with  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  (VPI/SU)  and  with  West  Virginia  University  (WVU)  whereby 
Maryland  residents  accepted  into  forestry  programs  at  VPI/SU  or  WVU  will  be 
eligible  for  m-state  tuition  at  those  universities  The  student  must  remain 
enrolled  in  a  forestry  program.  The  student  may  transfer  any  time  from 
Maryland  to  VPI/SU  or  to  WVU. 


Pre-Forestry  Curriculum 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


ENGL  101.  393*    

BOTN  101    

CHEM  103.  104     

ECON  205  or  AREC  250  .... 

HORT  171    

HORT  489K.  489L  

MATH  220.  221    

PHYS  121.  122    

Social  Sciences  &  Humanities 

SPCH  100   

ZOOL  101    

PHED    

Total   


Other  suggested  courses  include  AGRO  302.  BOTN  211.  BOTN  221.  CMSC 
103.  ENTM  100.  ENTM  204.  GEOL  100.  120.  STAT  100. 

•    This  course  can  be  laKen  by  preloreslry  students  in  Iheir  last  semester  ol  the  program, 
although  they  may  not  be  luniors 


Combined  Degree  Curriculum — College  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  have  completed  at  least 
90  hours,  including  all  University.  Division  and  College  requirements,  may 
qualify  for  the  B  S  degree  from  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  ol 
Agriculture,  upon  successful  completion  in  an  accredited  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  ol  at  least  30  semester  hours  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
90  hours  include  credits  in  animal  science- 


Combined  Degree  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements*    

ANSC  221— Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production   

ANSC  21 1— Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals    

ANSC  212— Applied  Animal  Physiology  

BOTN  101— General  Botany  

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   

Mathematics  (must  include  at  least  3  credits  of  Calculus) 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II     

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II     

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I     

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II    

Eiectives   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

40 

3 

4 

4 


•    includes  1 1  required  credits  listed  below. 

Additional  information  atxiut  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  ol 
Veterinary  Medicine, 

Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture— Two- Year  Program 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  a  two-year  college-level  program 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  four-year  program,  prepares  students  tor 
specific  occupations  in  technical  agriculture 

The  Institute  offers  three  mapr  programs  with  twelve  specific  curriculum 
options 

I,  Business  Farming 

A  Farm  Production  and  Management 
B  Agricultural  Business  Management 

II.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

A  General  Ornamental  Horticulture 
B  Nursery  Management 
C  Garden  Center  Management 
D  Greenhouse  Management 
E  Florist  Shop  Management 
F  Landscape  Management 
G  Interior  Piantscapmg  Management 
III  Turfgrass  Management 
A  Golf  Course  Management 
B  Lawn  Care  Management 
C  Lawn  Care  Technician  (a  one-year  option) 

The  business  farming  program  develops  skills  needed  lor  larm  operation  or 
for  employment  in  agricultural  service  and  supply  business  such  as  teed, 
seed,  fertilizer  and  machinery  companies  and  farmers'  cooperatives. 

Options  in  ornamental  horticulture  prepare  students  for  employment  in  or 
management  of  greenhouses,  nurseries,  garden  centers,  florist  shops, 
landscape  maintenance  companies  or  interior  piantscapmg  companies 

The  turtgrass  management  program  concentrates  on  the  technical  and 
management  skills  needed  to  work  as  a  golf  course  superintendent,  to  work  in 
commercial  or  residential  lawn  care  companies  or  in  other  turlgrass-onented 
industries  such  as  parks  and  cemeteries 

To  enhance  a  student's  occupational  experience,  the  Institute  requires 
participation  in  a  Supervised  Work  Experience  program,  usually  completed 
before  taking  second-year  courses 

A  graduate  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Agriculture  specifying 
the  students  area  ol  specialization  Graduation  requires  the  successful 
completion  of  60  credit  hours  of  a  recognized  program  option,  completion  ol 
Supervised  Work  Experience,  and  a  2  00  cumulative  grade  pomt  average 

Though  designed  as  a  two-year  terminal  program,  the  Institute  does  r)ol 
restrict  continuing  education  In  general  all  Institute  courses  are  transferrable 
to  the  UMCP  and  UMES  campuses  The  extent  to  which  the  courses  can  be 
applied  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  will  depend  on  ttie  irxlividuai  department  in 
which  a  student  is  planning  to  maior 


Courses  Basic  to  All  Programs 


COMM  1-1 — Oral  Communication*  .  . 

COMM  1-2— Written  Communication*  . . . 
AGMA  1-1- Agricultural  Mathematics*  . . 
BOTN  1-1— Introduction  to  Plant  Science* 
HORT  1-5— Diseases  ol  Ornamentals   . . . 

AGRO  1-1— Soils  and  Fertilizers*     

AGRO  1-6— Weed  Control  
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SMtpTsnodeTe^^'d'^S .:::::::::: I  Other  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences 

S!:2irerrM'L^c'^^^^^^^^^                               'l  Departments,  Programs  and 

AGEN  I-3A— Land  Measurement  and  Surveying    1  CurrlCUla 

AGEN  I-3B— Drainage  Praclices     1 

A^N  \f-:il:xro%':i:^i^,^r,- ::::::::::::::;:::::::;     1  Biological  sciences  program 

Arcr  J'^^'^^'"^^^  )?'*''        ■ 3  This  p'ogram  is  designed  (or  the  student  who  is  interested  in  a  broader 

Tncr-    Q    n  ^'"^^^  Operations    ...    3  education  m  the  biological  sciences  than  is  available  in  the  programs  lor 

Arcr  IT^  p"^  i^omputeis  in  Agriculture   1  maprs  in  the  various  departments  ol  the  Division  o)  Agricultural  and  Lite 

APPr  MP    A  '^°T^  Management    3  Sciences  It  is  appropriate  tor  the  entering  student  who  wishes  to  explore  the 

^^  \  \'k_^'     »     \  Heiaiiing    3  various  areas  ol  biology  before  specializing  in  the  program  ottered  by  a  single 

A^n^  ■  13— Agricultural  *"'narice    . . 3  department,  or  for  the  student  desiring  to  concentrate  on  a  broad  area  ol 

AGEC  l-14-Supervised  Work  Experience"    1  biology  such  as  genetics  or  marine  biology 

•    Required  tor  all  managemem  opiions  Advising  ot   Students  in  the  General   Biological   Sciences   Program   is 

coordinated   in   a  central   advising   otiice  established    by   the   D»vision   ot 

Courses  for  Farm  Production  and  Agribusiness  Management  Majors  Agricultural  and  Lite  Sciences  There  are  three  parts  to  this  maior  (1)  basic 

ANSC  1-1— Introduction  to  Animal  Science                                                      3  introductory  courses  in  biology.  (2)  supporting  courses  in  math,  chemistry,  and 

ANSC  1-2— Feeds  and  Feeding                   3  physics,  and  (3)  the  advanced  program  In  the  advanced  program,  students 

ANSC  1-3— Animal  Health            3  select  one  ol  several  areas  to  emptiasize,  including  marine  biology,  genetics. 

ANSC  1-4— Dairy  Production 3  ecology,    physiology,    zoology,    botany,    microbiology,    chemistry,     ammal 

ANSC  l-5-Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'"          3  sciences,  and  entomology  Alternatively,  the  student  may  elect  to  remain  broad 

ANSC  1-8— Livestock  Management                                                           1-3  °'  '^^  entire  program,  in  which  case  the  student  is  said  to  be  a  generahst. 

ANSC  1-10 Seminar                       1  Individual  programs  to  meet  specific  career  goals  may  be  developed  between 

ENTM  1-1— Insect  Control       '. 3  "^^  student  and  the  Coordinator  Advisor  In  each  case,  advising  will  be  earned 

AGRO  1-7 Gram  and  Forage  Production  1 3  out  m  the  department  in  which  most  of  the  work  Is  to  be  taken   For  careful 

AGRO  1-10— Gram  and  Forage  Production  II 3  planning  and  advising,  students  are  urged  to  determine  their  emphasis  early 

AGEC  l-5-Financial  Records  and  Analysis   .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'".'"          3  ^"'^  "°  '3"^'  "^3"  '^^  beginning  of  the  |unior  year    Changes  in  emphasis 

AGEC  1-7— Agricultural  Marketing                                                                    3  normally  cannot  be  made  during  the  senior  year  without  delaying  graduation 

AGEC  1-11 Farm  Management       3  ^^®  General  Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program  is  a  special  program  for 

exceptionally  talented  and  promising  students    It  emphasizes  the  scholarly 

Courses  for  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Turfgrass  Majors  approach  to  independent  study  information  about  this  tionors  program  may  be 

uriDT  I  o    \/u«^^H    n            .  I    1                                                                    o  obtained  from  the  Coordinating  Advisor, 

HORT  I  tw    1  p  '-'^"^'^f  "'^'^  '   ^  Preparation  for  graduate  study  in  a  specialized  area  of  biology  is  readily 

una\  I  fZi     rt     °P^9a  °"   ^  accomplished  under  this  program  by  the  ludicious  selection  of  lumor-senior 

MORT    rZw  "  ^^Tf        '^"    , ^  level  courses  in  the  proposed  area  of  graduate  concentration.   Students  in  the 

unHT  '^^p!^'*®'^  Management   . .    3  program  who  are  attempting  to  meet  the  reguirements  of  a  preprofessional 

mHT    aZa  h^"    1^^  Management    2  program  should  also  seek  advice  from  advisors  ot  those  respective  programs. 

Lj^n-r  ■?— ™'^"cul'ure 3  Students  in  the  program  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secondary  school  science 

MORT  '^^F^    m^^  Contracting  Management    3  ,eaching  should  contact  the  staff  of  the  Science  Teaching  Center  of  the 

Lj^o-r    ]x~n,  '^  i;®®'^^  V^  ■  ■; ^  College  ot  Education  for  information  concerning  requirements  for  certification. 

HORT  1-12— Floral  Crop  Production    2 

HORT  1-13— Floral  Design  II    2  Basic  Introductory  Courses  In  Biology.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in 

HORT  1-14— Landscape  Maintenance    3  these  courses 

HORT  1-15 — Intenor  Plant  Culture  2  1.  One  course  in  general  biological  principles,  including  laboratory,  which 

HORT  1-17— Floral  Design  III     2  may  be  satisfied  by  either  ot  the  following  courses.  BOTN  101.  General 

HORT  1-18— Woody  Ornamentals  II    2  Botany  (4);  or  ZOOL  101.  General  Zoology  (4). 

HORT  1-19— Interior  Ornamentals    2  2.  Two  courses  in  the  diversity  of  living  organisms:  BOTN  202.  the  Plant 

HORT  1-20— Interior  Piantscape  Design    2         .         Kingdom  (4).  and  ZOOL  210  Animal  Diversity  (4) 

HORT  1-21— Interior  Piantscape  Contracting    2  3.  One  course  on  microorganisms  MICB  200.  General  Microbiology  (4). 

HORT  1-22 — Seminar     1  4.  One  course  in  basic  genetics  which  may  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the 

HORT  1-23 — Landscape  Construction     3  following 

EtvlTM  1-2— Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants    3  a  ANSC  201 .  Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics  (3). 

AGRO  1-2— Turf  Management  I,  II     2,  2  b  BOTN  414.  Plant  Genetics  (3) 

AGRO  1-3— Lawn  Care  Management    3  c  HORT  274.  Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants  (3). 

AGRO  1-4— Golf  Course  Management  I    3  d  ZOOL  213,  Genetics  and  Development  (4). 

AGRO  1-5— Golf  Course  Management  II   3  e  MICB  380.  Bacterial  Genetics  (4). 

For  additional  information,  write  Director,  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Required  Supporting  Courses.  An  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  these 

The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742.  courses 

1,  Chemistry  (16  credits)    A  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  chemistry  is 

...         •      ■        ■■            I          _i    11          •              I    AN      II  required  CHEM  103.  113.  233,  243 

VirQinla~lvlaryland   HeglOnal   college  2  Mathematics  (O-e  credits)  two  semesters  of  calculus  are  required  MATH 

of  Veterinary  Medicine Maryland  3- Physics  is  credits)   two  semesters  of  physics  are  required:  PHYS  121. 

/^omnilQ  122.  or  PHYS  141.  142 

\^a\  i  ipuo  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  basic  and  supporting  courses  listed  above 

Professor  and  Acting  Associate  Dean:  Mohanty  t«  completed  before  registering  for  advanced  courses   However,  the  above 

Professor:  Marquardt  courses  are  prerequisite  to  many  ot  the  advanced  courses  and  should  be 

Assocrare  Professors:  Dutta,  Mallinson.  Manspeaker  completed  early  in  the  program. 

Assistant  Professors:  Inglmg.  Penney.  Robl.  Snyder  Advanced  Program.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  listed  above,  students 

The  Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  a  College  must  compieie  an  approved  curriculum  that  includes  one  course  in  statistics 

operated    by   Virginia   Polytechnic    Institute   and   State   University  and   The  (BlOM  301,  BlOM  401,  STAT  250.  STAT  400.  STAT  464.  or  PSYC  200)  and  19 

University  of  Maryland    Each  year  50  Virginia  and  30  Maryland  students  credits  of  biological  sciences  selected  from  the  courses  listed   below  or 

comprise  the  entering  class  of  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  courses  which  have  been  specifically  approved  by  the  General  Biological 

Veterinary  Medicine  (DVM)  Sciences  Program  Committee    A  minimum  ot  ten  of  these  credits  must  be 

The  first   two  and  one-half  years  of  instruction  are  given  at  Virginia  laKen  m  the  area  of  emphasis    At  least  two  courses  must  involve  laboratory  or 

Polytechnic  Institute  and  Stale  University  in  Blacksburg.  Virginia    The  final  one  deio  work  at  the  300-400  level.  At  least  15  of  the  19  credits  of  biological 

and  one-half  years  ol  instruction  are  given  at  several  locations,  including  The  sciences  must  be  completed  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above     Two 

University  of  Maryland  College  Park  panicipatmg  departments  must  be  represented  by  at  least  one  course  in  the 

A    student    desiring    admission    to    the    College    must    complete    the  15  credits  of  300-400  level  work    No  386387  credits  (experiential  learning) 

pre-veterinary    requirements   and   apply   for   admission   to  the   professional  vvill  be  accepted     Courses  currently  approved  for  the  advanced  program 

curriculum.  Admission  to  this  program  is  competitive  and  open  to  all  Maryland  Include: 
residents. 
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AGRI411. 

AGRO  105,  403.  422.  423 

ANSC  211.  212,  252,  350,  401,  406,  411,  412,  413.  416,  425,  446.  452,  466. 

BIOL  398.  399 

All  BOTN  courses  except  BOTN  100,  101,  200,  202,  211,  414. 

BCHM  261,  461.  462,  463,  464, 

All  ENTM  courses  excepf  ENTM  100,  111.  252. 

GEOL  102,  331.  431,  432.  434,  452. 

HORT  171  and  271. 

All  Mice  courses  except  MICB  100,  200,  322. 

NUSC  402.  403.  450. 

NUTR  300.  430.  450, 

PSYC  400.  402,  403.  410.  412,  479 

All  ZOOL  courses  excepfZOOL  101.  146.  181.  207.  210,  213,  301.  346,  381. 

ZOOL  328  requires  prior  approval  ol  Coordinating  Advisor. 

Research  experience  in  the  various  areas  of  biology,  biochemistry,  and 
psychology  are  possible  under  this  plan  by  special  arrangement  with  faculty 
research  advisors  and  prior  approval  of  Coordinating  Advisor,  Not  more  than 
three  hours  of  special  problems  or  research  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
advanced  program  requirement.  All  advanced  program  curricula  are  sub)ect 
to  the  approval  of  the  General  Biological  Sciences  Program  Committee. 


Botany  * 


Professor  and  Chairman:  Patterson 

Professors:  Bean.  Corbelt.  Kantzes,  Krusberg,  Lockard,  Reveal,  Sister 

Associate  Professors:  Barnett,  Bottino,  Cooke,  Karlander,  Molta,  Racusen, 

Stemer,  Sze,  Teramura 

Assistant  Professors:  Collmer,  Forseth,  Grybauskas,  Hutcheson,  Millay,  Van 

Vaikenburg,  Woiniak 

Lecturer:  Berg 

Instructors:  Higgins,  Koines 

Because  there  is  such  a  diverse  range  of  career  possibilities  for  students 
who  maior  in  botany,  or  plant  biology,  this  maior  is  designed  to  give  students  a 
broad  background  in  supporting  areas  of  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  math 
and  physics  as  well  In  addition  to  the  txJtany  courses  required  of  all  maprs 
(such  as  plant  ecology,  plant  physiology,  and  plant  genetics),  this  program 
allows  students  to  take  a  number  of  botany  or  related  electives  to  develop  the 
student's  area  of  interest  within  botany. 

The  Department  offers  instruction  in  the  fields  of  physiology,  pathology, 
ecology,  taxonomy,  anatomy-morphology,  genetics,  mycology,  marine  botany. 
Hematology,  virology,  phycology  and  general  botany. 

All  students^  regardless  of  their  areas  of  interest,  must  complete  the 
Department  of  Botany  requirements  listed  below.  All  required  courses, 
including  botany-related  electives  and  supporting  courses,  must  be  passed 
with  at  least  a  grade  of  C,  Botany-related  electives  may  include  no  more  than 
one  lower-division  course  and  must  be  approved  by  the  advisor.  In  some 
areas  of  botany,  an  introductory  course  in  geology  or  soils  is  highly 
recommended. 

The  Botany  Department  also  offers  a  special  program  for  exceptionally 
talented  and  promising  students  through  the  Honors  Program  which 
emphasizes  the  scholarly  approach  to  independent  study  Information 
concerning  this  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Botany  Honors  Program 
Advisor. 


Department  of  Botany  Requirements 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


BOTN  101— General  Botany  

BOTN  202— Plant  Kingdom    

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy    

BOTN221— Diseases  of  Plants    

BOTN  398— Seminar     

BOTN  414— Plant  Genetics    

BOTN  416— Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    

BOTN  462— Plant  Ecology    

BOTN  464— Plant  Ecology  Laboratory    . 
Botany  Electives  or  related  electives    . . 


1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
8-10 


Total    40-42 

Required  Supportive  Courses: 

CHEM  103.  1 13— General  Chemistry  I.  II  (4,  4)    8 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  (4,  4)   8 

MATH  140,  141— Calculus  I.  II  (4,  4)  or 

MATH  220,  221— Elementary  Calculus  (3,  3)   

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    

PHVS  121,  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  and  II  or 

RHYS  141.  142— Pnnciplesof  Physics    

A  laboratory  or  field  course  in  zoology  or  entomology  


8-8 

4 


Total  Supporting  Course 38-40 

•    Requirements  ol  this  major  are  under  review  ana  may  be  changed  priof  to  the  1986-87 
academic  year 

Course  Code  Prefix— BOTN 


Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 


Professor  and  Chiairman:  Mazzocchi 
Associate  Chairman:  Walters 

Professors:  Adier,  Alexander,  Ammon.  Bailey.  Bellama.  Castellan.  Freeman. 
Gerll.  Gordon.  Greer.  Grim.  Hansen,  Heiz,  Henery-Logan,  Holmiund.  Huheey, 
Jaquith.  Jarvis.  Keeney  (Emeritus),  Khanna.  Kozanch,  Mariano,  Mazzocchi, 
McNesby  (Emeritus).  Miller.  Moore.  Munn,  O'Haver,  Ponnamperuma,  Pratt 
(Emeritus),  Roiimson  (Emeritus),  Stewart,  C  Stuntz  (Emeritus),  Svirbely 
(Emeritus),  Tossell.  Vandersiice  (Emeritus).  Veitch  (Ementus),  Waiters,  Weiner 
/Associate  Professors.- Armstrong.  Boyd.  DeShong.  Devoe.  Dunaway-Manano. 
Heikkinen,  Kasier.  Mignerey.  Murphy,  Ondov.  Sampugna 
Assistant  Professors:  Brusilow.  Herndon,  Thirumaiai 
Research  Professor:  Baiiey 

The  maior  in  chemistry  requires  39  credits  in  chemistry,  of  which  16  are 
lower-division  and  23  are  upper-division.  Six  credits  of  the  23  upper-division 
requirements  must  be  selected  from  approved  chemistry  courses  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  to  students 
seeking  preparation  for  either  the  traditional  branches  ol  chemistry  or  the 
interdisciplinary  fields  In  order  to  meet  requirements  for  a  degree  to  be 
certified  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  students  must  complete  two 
additional  laboratory  courses  selected  from  CHEM  433,  443.  425.  and  BCHM 
463. 

A  sample  program,  listing  only  the  required  or  recommended  courses,  is 
given  below  It  is  expected  that  each  semesters  electives  will  include  courses 
intended  to  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  or  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  and  Lite  Sciences,  plus  others  of  the  students  choice 

Each  required  chemistry  course  must  be  passed  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C.  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  C  average. 


First  Year 

"CHEM  103    

"MATH  140*  

Electives   

"CHEM  113    

MATH  141'    

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective 
Electives   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

I  II 

4 

4 

7 

4 
4 
4 
3 


Total  15 

■   students  initially  placed  in  MATH  115  will  delay  MATH  140  and  141  one  semester. 
Second  Year 

CHEM  233    4 

PHYS  141    4 

Electives   7 

CHEM  243    

PHYS  142    

Total   15 

Third  Year 

CHEM  321     4 

CHEM  481     3 

CHEM  483    2 

Electives   6 

CHEM  482    

CHEM  484 

Electives   


15 


Total 

Fourth  Year 

CHEM  401     

Other  400-level  CHEM 

Electives   

Electives   


Total   15         15 

"    May  satisfy  a  Divisional  and/or  a  Universitv  Studies  Program  HeQuiremenl  All  other 
Otvisional  and  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  will  replace  electives. 

The  Department's  Honors  Program  begins  in  the  junior  year  Interested 
students  should  contact  the  Director  ol  Undergraduate  Studies  tor  further 
information 

The  Department  also  offers  a  major  in  biochemistry  In  addition  to  the  16 
credits  ol  lower-divis'on  chemistry,  the  program  requires  CHEM  321  arxJ 
BCHM  461.  462.  and  464.  CHEM  481.  482  and  483.  MATH  140  and  141.  PHYS 
141  and  142.  and  nine  credits  of  approved  biological  science  that  must 
include  at  least  one  upper-division  course  A  sample  program,  hsimg  only  the 
required  courses,  is  given  below  It  is  expected  that  each  semester  s  eiectives 
will  include  courses  intended  to  satisfy  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  or  of  the  Division  ol  Agncuiturai  and  Life  Sciences,  plus  others  of  tlie 
student  s  choice. 


Each  required  chemistry  and  biochemisify  course  must  be  passed  with  a 
minimum  grade  ol  C  Required  supporting  courses  must  be  passed  with  a  C 
average. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
First  Year  /  // 

"CHEM  103or  105     4 

"MATH  140*   4 

Electives   7 

"CHEM  113    4 

MATH  141    4 

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective    4 

Electives   3 


Total   15         15 

■    Students  initially  placed  in  MATH  1 15  will  delay  l\^ATH  140  and  141  one  semester. 
"     May  satisly  a  Divisional  and'or  a  University  Studies  Program  Requirement.  All  oltier 
Divisional  and  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  will  replace  electives. 
Second  Year 

CHEM  233  or  235    4 

PHYS  141     4 

Electives    7 

CHEM  243  or  245   4 

PHYS  142    4 

Approved  Biological  Science  Elective    1-4 

Electives    6 

Total 15    15-18 

Third  Year 

CHEM  321      4 

CHEM  481      ■ 3 

CHEM  483     2 

Electives    6 

CHEM  482     3 

BCHM461     3 

Electives    9 
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BICM  401— Agricultural  Biometrics  .3 

STAT  464— Introduction  to  Biostatistics    3 

ZOOL  213— Genetics  and  Development  or  BOTN  414— Plant  Genetics  4  (3) 

200L  212— Ecology.  Evolution  and  Behavior  4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology"   4 

2  of  the  loHowing  6  courses 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  I     3 

BOTN  212— Plant  Taxonomy     3 

BOTN  221— Diseases  ol  Plants  4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    4 

Z00L411— Cell  Biology     4 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology  .  4 

ENTM  205 — An  Introduction  to  Entomology    4 

ENTM  432— Insect  Physiology    4 

ENTM  398 — General  Colloquium  in  Entomology     1 

ENTM  399— Special  Problems    2 

ENTM  423 — Insect  Morphology  and  Classification  .  .  4 

ENTM  451— Insect  Pests  ol  Agricultural  Crops  "     .  .  4 

Electives "'    22-27 


Total 
Fourth  Year 

BCHM  462     

Approved  Upper  Level  Biological  Science 

Electives    

BCHM  464     

Electives   

Total     


15 


15 


Course  Code  Prefix— BCHM,  CHEM 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

A  program  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  offered  within  the  College  of 
Agriculture    See  page  58  for  details. 

Entomology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Steinhauer 

Professors:  Barbosa,  Bickley  (Emeritus),  Bottrell,  Davidson.  Denno.  Harrison, 

Jones  (Emeritus),  Menzer,  Messersmith,  Wood 

Associate  Professors:  Armstrong,  Bissell  (Emeritus).  Dively,  Hellman.  Linduska, 

Ma.  Nelson.  Reichelderfer 

Assistant  Professors:  Lamp.  Mitter.  Raupp.  Scott 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  various  types  of  entomological 
positions  or  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  specialized  areas  of  entomology. 
Professional  entomologists  are  engaged  in  fundamental  and  applied  research 
in  university,  government,  and  private  laboratories,  regulatory  and  control 
activities  with  federal  and  state  agencies,  commercial  pest  control  and  pest 
management  services,  sales  and  development  programs  with  chemical 
companies  and  other  commercial  organizations,  consulting,  extension  work; 
and  teaching 

Students  should  work  closely  with  their  advisors  in  choosing  electives  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  majors  intending  to  go  to  graduate  school  to 
broaden  their  preparation  Those  intending  to  begin  a  career  after  the 
baccalaureate  would  be  advised  to  concentrate  on  a  more  defined  curriculum. 


Department  of  Entomology  Requirements 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  or*    

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity    

BOTN  101— General  Botany  *     

CHEM  103,  1 13— General  Chemistry  I,  II  , 
CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II  . 
2  ol  the  following  4  courses 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I*    .  . 

MATH  221— Elementary  Calculus  II    .  . 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
40 


120 

*    May  satisfy  Divisional  Requirements  and/or  a  University  Studies  Requirement. 

•■    In  addition  to  ENTM  451.  students  pursuing  an  applied  program  are  encouraged  to  take 

ENTM  351  as  an  elective 

"■     Students  who  intend  to  pursue  a  career  in  applied  entomology  should  elect  the 

following  courses   BOTN  212,  BOTN  221,  AGRI  401,  ZOOL  422,  BOTN  441,  AGRO  453 

(Weed  Control),  AGRO  423  (Soil  and  Water  Pollution).   These  7  courses  are  prerequisite  to 

the  M.S.  program  in  pest  management. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENTM 

Geology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Chang 

Professor:  Adler 

Associate  Professors:  Ridky,  Segovia,  Siegrist,  Stifel.  Weidner.  Wylie 

Assistant  Professors:  Candela.  McLellan.  Nielsen 

Geology  is  the  basic  science  of  the  earth.  In  its  broadest  sense,  geology 
concerns  itself  with  planetary  formation  and  modification  with  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  planet  Earth  This  study  directs  its  attention  to  the  earth's  internal 
and  external  structure,  materials,  chemical  and  physical  processes  and  its 
physical  and  biological  history  Geology  concerns  itself  with  the  application  of 
geological  principles  and  with  application  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
mathematics  to  the  understanding  of  our  planet 

Geological  studies  thus  encompass  understanding  the  development  of  life 
from  the  fossil  record,  the  mechanics  of  crustal  movement  and  earthquake 
production,  the  evolution  of  the  oceans  and  their  interaction  with  land,  the 
origin  and  emplacement  of  mineral  and  fuel  resources  and  the  determination  of 
man's  impact  on  the  geological  environment 

Geological  scientists  find  employment  in  government,  industrial  and 
academic  establishments.  In  general,  graduate  training  is  expected  for 
advancement  to  the  most  rewarding  positions  Most  industrial  positions  require 
an  M  S  degree  Geology  is  enioying  a  strong  employment  outlook  at  the 
present  because  of  our  mineral,  fuel  and  environmental  concerns  At  this  time, 
students  with  the  BS.  particularly  those  with  training  in  geophysics,  can  find 
satisfactory  employment  However,  graduate  school  is  strongly  recommended 
for  those  students  desiring  a  professional  career  in  the  geosciences. 

The  Geology  Program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate  courses  to 
accommodate  both  geology  majors  and  students  interested  in  selected 
aspects  of  the  science  of  the  Earth  Opportunities  exist  for  undergraduate 
research  projects,  on  a  personal  level,  between  students  and  faculty  members. 

The  geology  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industry, 
graduate  school  and  government  However,  students  may  select,  at  their 
option,  geology  electives  that  are  designed  for  a  particular  interest,  rather  than 
for  the  broad  needs  of  a  professional  career  All  required  geology  courses 
must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  An  average  of  C  is  required  in 
the  supporting  courses.  Courses  required  for  the  B  S  in  geology  are  listed 
below. 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements* 
Departmental  Requirements    

GEOL  100  (3) 

GEOL  102  (3) 

GEOL  110(1) 

GEOL  112(1) 

GEOL  321  (3) 

GEOL  322  (4) 

GEOL  331  (4) 

GEOL  341  (4) 

GEOL  393  (3) 

GEOL  394  (3) 

GEOL  490  (6) 

Three  of  the  following  six  courses: 
GEOL  340  (4) 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
30 
44-46 
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GEOL  342  (4) 
GEOL  423  (3) 
GEOL  443  (3) 
GEOL  445  (3) 
GEOL  446  (3) 

Supporting  Requirements   27-28 

CHEM  103.  113(4.4) 
MATH  140.  141  (4,  4) 
PHYS  141.  142(4,  4) 
Biological  Science  (3  or  4)" 

Electives    16-19 

■  Of  the  normal  USP  reQuirements  (40  credit  tiours).  at  least  ten  credits  are  met  by  tfie 
maior  requirements  in  mainemalics,  chemistry  or  geology  (basic  mathematical  sKill  and 
Distributive  Studies  Area  B). 


•■     BIOL  101.  124.  BOTN  100  or  MICB  100  may  not  be  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Students  should  consult  with  their  advisor  (or  approved  biological  science  courses. 


Course  Code  Prefix— GEOL 

Microbiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Joseph 

Prijtessors:  Coiweil.  Cook.  Doetsch  (Emeritus),  Faber  (Emeritus),  Helrick, 

PelC-'df  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Prolessors:  MacQuillan,  Voll,  Weiner 

Assistant  Professor:  Stem 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  Stern 

Associate  Research  Scientists:  Grimes.  Hamilton 

Instructor:  Powell 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  has  as  its  primary  aim  providing  the 
student  with  thorough  and  rigorous  training  in  microbiology  This  entails 
krx)wledge  ol  the  basic  concepts  o1  bacterial  cytology,  physiology,  taxonomy, 
metabolism,  ecology,  and  genetics,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  biology 
of  infectious  disease,  immunology,  general  virology,  and  various  applications  of 
microbiological  principles  to  public  health  and  industnal  processes  In  addition, 
'  the  department  pursues  a  broad  and  vigorous  program  of  basic  research,  and 
encourages  original  thought  and  investigation  in  the  above-mentioned  areas. 

The  department  also  provides  desirable  courses  for  students  maionng  in 
allied  departments  who  wish  to  obtain  vital,  supplementary  information  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  subiect  matter  of  microbiology  as  a  basic 
core  of  material  that  is  pertinent  to  all  biological  sciences. 

The  curriculum  outlined  below,  which  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree, 
includes  the  basic  courses  m  microbiology  and  allied  fields. 

A  student  planning  a  maior  in  microbiology  should  consult  a  departmental 
advisor  as  soon  as  possible  after  deciding  upon  this  action  The  supporting 
courses  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 

No  microbiology  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
maior  requirements.  In  addition,  for  graduation,  students  must  achieve  an 
overall  C  average  in  the  mapr  courses  plus  required  supporting  courses. 

Information  concerning  the  Honors  Program  may  be  obtained  in  the 
departmental  office. 

The  maior  m  the  department  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours  These  must  include  MICB  200— General  Microbiology  (4).  and  MiCB 
440 — Pathogenic  Microbiology  (4)  In  addition,  at  least  sixteen  additional  hours 
must  be  selected  from  the  following  MICB  310 — Applied  Microbiology  (4). 
MICB  30a-Microbiological  Literature  (1),  MICB  330— Microbial  Ecology  (2). 
MICB  360— Medical  Virology  (3).  MICB  379— Honors  Research  (3).  MiCB 
380— Microbial  Genetics  (4).  MICB  388— Special  Topics"  (1-4).  MICB 
399— Microbiological  Problems"  (3).  MICB  400— Systematic  Microbiology  (2), 
MICB  410— History  of  Microbiology  (1),  MICB  420— Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  (2),  MiCB  430— Marine  Microbiology  (2),  MiCB  431— Marine 
Microbiology  Laboratory  (2).  MICB  450— Immunology  (4).  MiCB  460— General 
Virology  (3).  MICB  470-Microbial  Physiology  (3).  MICB  490— Microbial 
Fermentations  (2).  MICB  491— Microbial  Fermentations  Laboratory  (2) 

MICB  100.  Basic  Microbiology  (3)  is  a  University  Studies  course  and  may 
not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  twenty-four  semester  ctedils  required  for  a  major  in 
microbiology. 

*     MICB  388— A  maximum  of  4  semester  hours  may  be  applied  toward  the  maior 

requirements 

••    Either  MICB  399  or  MICB  388.  but  not  both,  to  meet  the  mapr  requirements. 

Required  as  courses  supporting  the  maior  are  CHEM  103  (4),  113  (4).  233 
(4).  243  (4)— General  Chemistry  I  and  M.  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II  (with 
laboratories).  BCHM  461.  462.  (3.  3)— Biochemistry.  MATH  110.  Ill  (3. 
3)— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I.  II.  or  MATH  115  (3)  and  one  course  m 
statistics  (3-4).  of  Physics  (4.  4).  ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  (4)  or  BOTN 
101 — General  Botany  (4).  and  four  additional  semester  hours  m  a  biological 
science  (with  laboratory)  (MATH  220.  221— Introductory  Calculus  (3.  3)  or 
equivalent  is  strongly  recommended  but  not  requited ) 


Course  Code  Prefix— MiCB 


Zoology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Corliss 

Professors:  Allan,  Brinkley,  Cartet-Porges.  Clark.  Gill.  Highlon.  Levitan,  Pierce, 

Vermeil 

Associate  Professors:  Bamen.  Bonar,  Colombini.  Goods.  Higgins,  Imberski, 

Inouye.  Linde'.  Reaka,  Small.  Smith-Gill 

Assistant  Professors:  Aoes  Borgia,  Coyne,  OIek,  Shapiro 

Instructors:  Edds.  Piper.  Spalding 

Adjunct  Professors:  Kleiman.  Manning,  Morton,  O'Brien.  Potter 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Kelly,  Wemmer 

Visiting  Lecturer:  Kapp 

Associate  Research  Scientist:  Zipser 

Oescrlption  of  Program.  The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  a  program  leading 

to  a  B  S  with  a  maior  in  zoology  This  program  is  designed  to  give  each 
student  an  appreciation  of  the  diversity  of  problems  studied  by  zoologists,  an 
opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  nnore  restricted  areas  of  zoology,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  observation  or  experimentation  appropriate  to 
investigations  within  these  fields  The  requirements  of  30  hours  in  zoology 
(including  one  core  course  in  each  of  four  broad  areas)  and  the  required 
supporting  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics  permit  students  to 
develop  their  interest  in  the  general  field  ol  zoology  or  to  concentrate  in  an 
area  of  specialization. 

Currfculum  for  Zoology  Majors.  All  majors  are  required  to  complete  a 

minimum  of  30  credit  hours  m  zoology  with  a  grade  of  C  in  their  maior  and  an 
average  grade  ol  C  m  the  supporting  courses  Four  required  core  courses 
provide  the  prerequisite  background  information  for  |unior-senior  level  courses 
in  the  mapr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  all  four  core  courses  before 
registering  for  jumor-senior  level  courses,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
all  lour  be  completed  by  the  end  ol  the  )unlor  year.  These  required  core 
courses  are: 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity  (4) 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  &  Physiology  (4).  prerequisite  one  semester  ol 

general  chemistry  (CHEM  103) 

ZOOL  212— Ecology.  Evolution  and  Behavior  (4) 

ZOOL  313— Genetics  (4).  prerequisite  one  semester  ol  organic  chemistry 

Fourteen  hours  ol  junior-senior  level  courses,  including  two  courses  with 
laboratory,  must  be  taken  to  complete  the  maior  Students  may  specialize  at 
this  level  by  registering  for  those  courses  particularly  appropnate  to  their 
academic  obiecuves  ZOOL  101.  181.  201.  202.  301.  328Z.  330.  346.  361. 
and  381  do  not  satisfy  mapr  requirements.  ZOOL  308H.  309H.  318H  and  up 
to  3  credits  of  ZOOL  319.  Special  Problems  in  Zoology,  may  be  used  lo  luiliil 
the  required  14  hours  at  the  junior-senior  level  but  not  the  laboratory 
requirements 

Required  Supporting  Courses 

I.ChEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I,  11  (4.  4) 
OR  CHEM  105.  115— Principles  ol  General  Chemistry  I.  II  (4,  4) 

2.  CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II  (4.  4) 

OR  CHEM  235.  245— Principles  ol  Organic  Chemistry  I.  II  (4.  4) 

3.  Mathematics  through  one  year  ol  calculus,  i  e  .  completion  ol  MATH  220. 
221  Elementary  Calculus  (3.3)  or  MATH  140.  141.  Analysis  I.  II  (4.4) 

4  Physics  121.  122.  Fundamentals  ol  Physics  (4.  4)  or  Physics  141.  142. 

Principles  ol  Physics  (4.4) 
5.  One  of  the  following  courses: 

BCHM  461— Biochemistry  I  (3) 

BlOM  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3) 

BIOM  401— Biostatistics  (4) 

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra  (4) 

MATH  400— Vectors  and  Matrices  (3) 

PSYC  200— Statistical  Methods  m  Psychology  (3) 

STAT  250— Introduction  to  Statistical  Models  (3) 

STAT  400— Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  I  (3) 

STAT  464— Introduction  to  Biostatistics  (3) 

Note:  Requirements  lor  the  zoology  mapr  may  change  prior  to  the  1986-67 

academic  year. 

Advisement.  Sample  programs  for  zoology  majors  interested  in  different  fields 
may  be  obtained  from  the  zoology  office.  2227  Zooiogy-PsycfXDiogy  Buiiomg 
All  maprs  are  required  to  consult  with  their  assigned  Zoology  Department 
Advisor  at  least  once  every  semester  Students  desinng  to  enter  graduate 
study  in  certain  areas  ol  zoology  stx)uld  take  biochemistry  physical  cnemistry. 
advanced  statistics,  advanced  mathematics,  and/or  philosophy  ol  science  as  a 
pan  ol  their  undergraduate  eiectives  Courses  ol  interest  to  zoology  maprs  are 
also  ollered  in  the  Departments  ol  Animal  Sciences.  Anthropology  Botany. 
Electrical  Engineering.  Entomology.  Geography.  Geology.  MicrobioHsgy.  and 
Psychology 

Honors.  The  Department  ol  Zoology  also  offers  a  special  program  lor  the 
exceptionally  talented  and  promising  student  The  Honors  Program 
emphasizes  the  scholarly  approach  to  independent  study  lnlormati(X> 
regarding  this  program  may  be  obtained  Irom  the  departmental  oHice  oi  Uom 
the  chairman  ol  the  Zoology  Honors  Program. 

Course  Code  Prefix- ZOOL 
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The  Agricuitural  Experiment  Station 

The  Wafyiand  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  currently  conducting  nnoro 
than  i?uo  researcti  pioiecis  These  are  conaucled  by  faculty  who  supervise 
and  direct  research  assistants,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  and 
technicians  The  research  may  be  conducted  in  laboratories  at  UMCP  or  UMES 
or  at  one  of  the  nine  field  locations  throughout  Maryland  operated  by  the 
Exp)enment  Station  or  even  In  fields,  herds  or  flocks  of  cooperating  farmers 

The  overall  obiective  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  to  enhance  all  aspects  of 
Maryland  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  farm-related  business  and 
consumers  through  optimal  utilization,  conservation  and  protection  of  soil  and 
water  resources  Genetic  principles  are  studied  and  applied  in  the 
improvement  of  luil  and  ornamentals,  vegetable  crops,  field  crops,  poultry. 
dairy  and  other  animals  Similarly,  pathological  principles  are  of  concern  in 
Improvement  of  methods  of  identification,  prevention  and/or  control  of  plant 
and  animal  diseases  Biochemistry  plays  an  important  role  in  evaluating  the 
nutntionai  quality  of  crops  produced,  the  efficiency  of  feed  conversion  by 
poultry  and  animals  or  the  quality  of  plant  and  animal  products  for  human 
consumption  Research  in  progress  is  concerned  with  improvement  of 
processing  systems  to  enhance  food  quality  on  one  hand  and  the  impact  of 
nutntionai  deficiencies  and  means  of  remedying  these  on  the  other.  Also 
directly  in  the  consumer  area  is  the  study  of  clothing  quality 

Improved  production  techniques  including  waste  utilization  or  disposal 
require  studies  involving  soii-moisture-piant  relationships  and  plant,  bird,  or 
animal-environment  relationships  and  also  studies  of  the  applications  of 
engineering  for  producing  or  maintaining  the  optimal  environment  for  biological 
systems 

Studies  of  biological  and  mechanical  methods  and  improved  chemical 
control  of  insects  in  the  field,  forests,  food  processing  chain  and  the  home  are 
continuous. 

The  socio-economics  of  changing  agricultural  systems  are  a  major 
research  area  and  increasing  attention  is  being  oriented  towards  rural 
development,  Including  resource  utilization  for  non-farm  residents  and 
recreation. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  in  1888  to 
comply  with  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
agncuiturai  experiment  station  at  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  Actually,  the  charter 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  1856  specifially  authorized 
establishment  of  a  demonstration  farm  The  Station  is  supported  by  federal 
funds  under  the  Hatch  Act  as  amended.  State  appropriations,  grants  and 
contracts  with  State  and  federal  agencies  and  by  gifts  or  other  support  from 
individual  and  farm-related  businesses  and  industry. 


Cooperative  Extension  Service 

As  pan  of  the  total  university,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  takes  The 
University  of  Maryland  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  wherever  they  are  In  its  role 
as  the  "off-campus,  non-credit,  out-of-classroom"  arm  of  the  University,  it 
extends  the  classroom  to  all  parts  of  the  Slate  With  its  uniquely  effective 
educational  delivery  system,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  helps  people 
to  help  themselves,  to  define  their  problems,  to  evaluate  reasonable 
alternatives,  and  to  generate  action  to  solve  their  problems 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1914 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  is  funded  by  a  three-way  partnership  Support 
comes  from  the  federal  government  for  both  1862  and  1890  Land  Grant 
institutions,  and  from  the  Slate  and  all  23  counties  and  Baltimore  City  in 
Maryland 

General  administrative  offices  of  the  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  are  located  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  and 
the  administration  of  the  1890  Program  (an  integral  part  of  the  total  MCES 
effort)  IS  from  offices  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  (UMES) 

Otf-campus  faculty,  located  in  each  county  and  in  Baltimore  City,  are  the 
■front  lines"  that  deliver  University  resources  in  ways  people  can  use  them 
effectively  These  field  faculty  rely  on  campus  based  Cooperative  Extension 
specialists  at  both  UMCP  and  UMES  to  provide  up-to-date,  meaningful 
information  and  for  aid  in  planning  and  conducting  relevant  educational 
programs  Many  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  faculty  at  the  State  level 
carry  )oint  appointments  with  teaching  and  research,  especially  in  the  UMCP 
Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences. 

The  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  known  for  its  programs  in 
agnculture  and  natural  resources  (including  care  of  urban  home  grounds  and 
gardens),  home  economics,  4-H  and  youth,  community  and  resource 
development  and  energy,  and  marine  science  Working  through  organized 
groups  such  as  homemakers'  clubs,  farmers'  groups  and  cooperatives, 
agnbusiness  firms,  watermen's  organizations,  civic  and  social  organizations, 
governmental  agency  personnel  and  elected  officials,  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  multiplies  its  effects  It  maintains  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  Maryland  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Slate  agencies  and 
organizations  More  than  22.0(XI  volunteers  in  Maryland  give  generously  of 
their  time  and  energy 

Time-tested,  informal  educational  methods  used  are  farm  and  home  visits, 
phone  and  office  conferences,  and  structured  events  such  as  meetings, 
institutes,  workshops  and  framing  conferences  Carefully  planned  teaching 
events  include  tours,  field  days,  and  demonstrations.  Indirect  communications 


utilize  circular  letters,  radio  and  television  programs,  newspaper  articles  and 
columns,  articles  in  specialized  publications,  and  exhibits  to  reach  a  statewide 
audience 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/ice  is  committed  to  making  its  programs 
available  to  all  people  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex.  mantai  status, 
personal  appearance,  age,  national  origin,  political  affiliation,  or  handicap 

In  each  county  and  in  Baltimore  City  competent  extension  agents  conduct 
educational  work  in  program  areas  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  citizenry 
and  as  funds  permit  The  county  staff  is  supported  by  a  faculty  of  specialists  m 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences  at  UMCP  and  the  agncuiturai 
programs  at  UMES  Through  these  efforts,  local  people  are  assisted  in  finding 
solutions  to  their  problems 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works  in  close  harnrrony  and  association 
with  many  groups  and  organizations  In  addition  to  work  on  farms  and  with 
agri-businesses,  extension  programs  are  aimed  at  many  small  and  part-time 
farmers,  rural  non-farm  and  urban  family  consumers  as  well  as  watermen  and 
marine-related  businessmen  Both  rural  and  urban  families  learn  good  food 
habits  through  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 
Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  gain  leadership  knowledge  and  experience  and 
are  provided  practical  educational  instruction  in  4-H  clubs  and  other  youth 
groups 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  works  closely 
with  teaching  and  research  faculty  of  the  University  and  with  units  of  the 
University  outside  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  state  and  federal  agencies  and 
private  groups  Short  courses,  workshops  and  conferences  in  various  fields  of 
interest  are  conducted  at  UMCP  and  other  locations  throughout  the  stale  A 
wide  variety  of  publications  and  radio  and  television  programs  also  are  used  to 
reach  the  people  of  Maryland. 


Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Provost:  Brecht  (acting) 

The  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  courses  and  programs  for  both 
maprs  and  non-majors  Students  interested  in  the  traditional  fields  of  the  liberal 
arts  will  find  many  offerings  in  the  Departments  of  An,  Music,  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre.  English  and  the  foreign  languages.  History,  and  Philosophy. 
Here  they  will  study  the  artifacts  and  documents  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
reflecting  both  western  and  non-weslern  civilizations. 

The  Division  also  offers  instruction  in  the  creative  and  performing 
areas— studio  art,  music,  dance,  theatre,  creative  wnting.  and  film — as  wel>as 
professional  training  in  architecture  and  modern  communications  (tournalism, 
radio-teievision-film). 

Arts  and  Humanities  encourages  its  students  to  take  several  approaches  to 
the  study  of  human  cultural  behavior  Maiors  are  available  in  American.  East 
Asian.  Jewish,  linguistics,  and  Russian  studies  Faculty  representing  various 
disciplines  will  advise  students  on  such  area  studies  as  Latin  America  Or  a 
student,  with  faculty  help,  may  devise  coherent  programs  in.  for  example, 
women's  studies,  popular  culture,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science,  and 
the  classical,  medieval,  or  renaissance  world  All  of  these  programs,  and  many 
others  that  a  student's  imagination  and  interest  may  suggest,  are  strengthened 
by  courses  from  other  divisions. 

Many  of  the  maior  programs  in  Arts  and  Humanities  make  excellent  pre-iaw 
preparation  In  fact,  with  a  ludicious  choice  of  electives  in  this  and  other 
divisions,  students  with  any  maior  in  Arts  and  Humanities  may  prepare 
themselves  for  careers  or  advanced  training  in  business,  government  law. 
teaching,  publishing,  library  work,  and  museum  work,  among  others  Internship 
opportunities  throughout  the  Division  should  enhance  this  process- 

Most  careers  in  which  the  graduates  of  Arts  and  Humanities  will  eventually 
find  themselves  require  and  reward  the  abilities  fostered  by  a  liberal  education: 
the  ability  to  write  clear,  carefully  organized,  readable  English,  to  speak 
forcefully  and  persuasively,  and  to  think  logically  and  critically  The  programs 
in  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  therefore,  are  concerned  with 
developing  the  qualities  of  verbal  facility  and  adaptability  needed  for  career 
success 

The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  is  the 
Provost  Staff  in  the  Provost  s  office  serve  as  ombudsmen  for  students  The 
Provost's  office  IS  responsible  for  certifying  that  students  have  met  all  degree 
requirements  The  staff  evaluates  transfer  credits  and  coordinates  the  advising 
of  newly  admitted  students  It  maintains  a  liaison  with  the  various  faculty 
advisors  and  academic  programs  withm  the  Division,  The  office  of  the  Provost 
is  the  place  where  students  can  go  when  they  are  lost  or  have  any  question 
about  academic  policies  or  procedures  The  staff  can  adjust  courses  or 
schedules,  providing  it  is  ethically  justifiable  The  Provost's  office  can  interpret 
existing  regulations  and.  where  it  again  feels  ethically  justified,  can  make 
certain  exceptions  Students  majonng  in  architecture  and  journalism  will  work 
directly  with  the  staffs  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the  College  of 
Journalism  During  registration,  students  are  usually  seen  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  On  other  occasions,  if  the  problem  is  an  emergency  or  is 
truly  important,  the  Provost,  deans,  and  advisors  will  stay  as  long  as 
necessary 

Each  entering  student  in  this  Division  will  be  assigned  a  faculty  advisor 
who  will  help  select  courses  and  programs  relevant  to  the  student's  academic 
objectives  As  soon  as  a  student  selects  a  major  field  of  study,  a  faculty 
advisor  representing  that  area  will  be  assigned. 
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The  Division  is  comprised  of  the  following  academic  units. 

School  of  Architecture 

College  of  Journalism 

American  Studies  Department 

Art  Department 

Center  for  Mediterranean  Archeology 

Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 

Classics  Department 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  Department 

Comparative  Literature  Program 

Dance  Department 

English  Language  and  Literature  Department 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

History  Department 

Jewish  Studies  Program 

Linguistics  Program 

Maryland  English  Institute 

Music  Department 

Philosophy  Department 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

Women's  Studies  Program 

All  of  these  units,  with  the  exception  of  the  Women's  Studies  Program  and 
the  various  centers,  offer  mapr  programs  which  lead  to  a  degree.  Each  has 
assigned  faculty  to  serve  as  academic  advisors. 

Entrance  Requirements.  The  student  who  intends  to  pursue  a  program  of 
study  in  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  includes  the  following  subiecis  in 
high  school  English,  four  units;  college  preparatory  mathematics  (algebra, 
plane  geometry),  three  or  four  units,  biological  and  physical  sciences,  two  or 
three  units,  foreign  language,  four  units,  history  and  social  sciences,  two  or 
more  units  Students  wishing  to  maior  in  one  of  the  creative  or  performing  arts 
are  encouraged  to  seek  training  in  the  skills  associated  with  such  an  area  prior 
to  matriculation  Students  applying  for  entrance  to  these  programs  may  be 
required  to  audition,  present  slides  or  submit  a  portfolio  as  a  part  of  the 
admission  requirements  Entrance  requirements  for  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  the  College  of  Journalism  are  given  below. 

Degrees.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  division  requirements  are 
awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  a 
special  preprofessional  program  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  awarded  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  The  School  of  Architecture  and  the  College  of 
Journalism  award  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

General  Requirements  for  All  Degrees 

A  A  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  with  at  least  a  C  average 

B  General  University  Requirements  or  University  Studies  Program 
Requirements 

C  Division,  College,  or  School  degree  requirements 

D  Mapr  requirements 

The  following  divisional  requirements  apply  only  to  students  earning  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  from  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  For  information 
concerning  other  degree  programs  withm  the  Division  (B  S,  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.  B  S  in  the  College  of  Journalism,  and  B  Mus.  in  the  Department 
of  Music),  the  student  should  consult  advisors  in  those  units. 

Division  Requirements 

Note 

Should  there  be  any  question  as  to  whether  a  course  meets  a  specified 
divisional  requirement,  it  shall  be  resolved  by  the  divisional  office  in 
consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course. 

Distribution 

A  minimum  of  45  semester  hours  of  the  total  of  120  must  be  upper-level 
(i  e  .  courses  numbered  300-499)  work. 

Foreign  Language 

Demonstration  of  proficiency  equivalent  to  the  level  achieved  by 
completion  of  the  first  12  semester  hours  study  ol  a  foreign  language 

(a)  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  level  lour  in  high  school  in  one  foreign  language  or  level  two  in 
each  of  two  foreign  languages 

(b)  Students  who.  by  virtue  of  residence  abroad  or  independent  study  or  any 
other  means,  have  attained  the  standard  ordmaniy  reached  on  completion 
of  the  first  12  semester  hours  of  foreign  language  study  at  The  University  of 
Maryland,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  this  requirement  on 
achievement  ot  a  sufficiently  high  score  in  an  examination  acceptable  to 


the  foreign  language  department  or  program  concerned 

Speech 

Successful  completion  ol  one  of  the  following  courses  in  speech 
communication  SPCH  100.  107,  125.  220,  or  230 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a  lull  unit  of  speech  In  high 
school  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  speech  requirement 

Major  Requirements 

Completion  of  a  program  of  study  consisting  of  a  ma|Or  and  supporting 
courses  as  specified  by  one  of  the  academic  units  of  the  division  No  program 
of  study  shall  require  in  excess  of  60  semester  hours 

Students  should  consult  the  unit  in  which  they  will  major  for  specific  details 

Each  student  chooses  a  field  of  concentration  (maior)  He  may  make  this 
choice  as  early  as  he  wishes,  however,  once  he  has  earned  56  hours  o( 
acceptable  credit,  he  must  choose  a  maior  before  his  next  registration 

In  programs  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  the  student  must  also 
have  a  secondary  lieid  of  concentration  (supporting  courses)  The  courses 
constituting  the  maior  and  the  supporting  courses  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  maprs. 

The  student  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  C  in  the  introductory 
courses  in  the  field  in  which  he  intends  to  maior, 

A  major  shall  consist,  in  addition  to  the  lower  division  departmental 
prerequisites,  of  24-40  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  400  and  at  least  twelve  of  which  must  be  taken  at  The 
University  of  Maryland 

Each  mapr  program  includes  a  group  of  "supporting  courses."  formerly 
called  minors,  that  are  designed  to  contribute  a  better  understanding  of  the 
mapr  The  nature  and  number  ol  these  courses  are  under  the  control  of  the 
mapr  department. 

The  average  grade  of  the  work  taken  for  the  major  must  be  at  least  C. 
some  departments  will  count  toward  satisfaction  of  the  mapr  requirement  no 
course  completed  with  a  grade  ol  less  than  C  The  average  grade  of  the  work 
taken  in  the  major  and  supporting  courses  combined  must  be  at  least  C  A 
general  average  of  C  in  courses  taken  at  The  University  ot  Maryland  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Courses  taken  to  fullill  General  University  Ftequirements  may  not  be  used 
toward  divisional,  mapr,  or  supporting  course  requirements  However,  courses 
taken  to  fulfill  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  may  be  used  toward 
the  divisional,  mapr.  and  supporting  course  requirement. 

Advisors.  Freshmen  students  will  be  assigned  advisors  to  assist  them  In  the 
selection  of  courses  and  the  choice  of  a  mapr  After  selecting  a  mapr. 
sophomore  students  and  above  will  be  advised  by  faculty  members  in  the 
mapr  department. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  College  of  Journalism  should 
consult  their  deans. 

Certification  of  High  School  Teachers.  II  courses  are  properly  chosen  in  the 

field  of  education,  a  prospective  high  school  teacher  can  prepare  lor  high 
school  positions,  with  a  mapr  and  supporting  courses  in  certain  of  the 
departments  of  this  division  A  student  who  wishes  to  work  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  must  consult  the  College  of  Education  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year  and  apply  lor  admission  to  the  "Teacher  Education"  program 

Honors.  Departmental  Honors  Programs  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of 
English.  French,  German,  History,  Music,  Philosophy,  Spanish,  and 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  Departmental  Honors  Programs  are 
administered  by  an  Honors  Committee  withm  each  department  Admission  to  a 
Departmental  Honors  Program  ordmaniy  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  or 
second  semester  of  the  student's  pnior  year  As  a  oiie,  only  students  with  a 
cumulative  grade  pomi  average  of  at  least  3  0  are  admitted  A  comprehensive 
examination  over  the  field  of  the  mapr  program  is  given  to  a  candidate  near 
the  end  ol  the  senior  year  On  the  basis  ol  the  student's  performance  on  the 
Honors  Comprehensive  Examination  and  m  meeting  such  other  requirements 
as  may  be  set  by  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee,  the  faculty  may  vote  to 
recommend  the  candidate  for  the  appropriate  degree  with  (departmental) 
honors  or  for  the  appropriate  announcement  m  the  commencement  program 
and  by  citation  on  the  student  s  academic  record  and  diploma 

Students  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Programs  enpy  some  academic 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  graduate  students. 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  The  Maryland  chapter  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  was  chartered 
in  1961  Founded  in  1910,  this  national  honor  society  has  39  chapters  at 
universities  offering  graduate  or  undergraduate  preparation  for  careers  m 
professional  journalism  It  IS  dedicated  to  recognition  and  promoinxi  of 
scholarship  in  pumaiism  Among  its  activities  is  an  annua)  award  lor  an 
outstanding  piece  of  published  research  in  journalism  and  mass 
communications   (Also  see  College  ol  Journalism ) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Consult  the  description  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  Pan  1  ot  this 
catalog,  unaer  Oilice  ol  Academic  Affairs,  Special  Opportunities 
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School  of  Architecture 

Professor  and  Dean  S'eiti;in 

Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean:  Sachs 

Assistant  to  the  Dean:  Lapanne 

Professors:  Hill,  Loss.  Lu.  Schlesinger 

Associate  Professors:  Bechhoeler,  Bennett,  DuPuy,  Etiin,  Fogle.  Johns.  Lewis, 

Schumacher.  Vann 

Assistant  Professors:  Berke.  Mcinlurff.  Wiedemann 

Lecturers:  Dynerman,  Kennelt.  l\/tcNi1ichaei,  IVIcWhorter 

Location.  The  School  of  Architecture  of  The  University  of  Maryland  is  located 
between  Washington.  D  C  .  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
number  of  historic  communities  and  a  varied  physical  environment.  The 
resulting  opportunity  for  environmental  design  study  is  unique. 

Degree  Programs.  The  School  offers  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
degree.  Waster  of  Architecture,  and  four-year  undergraduate  programs  leading 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  two  major  fields  of  study:  architecture  and 
urban  studies  The  undergraduate  maior  in  architecture  is  designed  to 
minimize  the  time  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  leading  to  the 
professional  degree.  Master  of  Architecture  The  urban  studies  program  is 
designed  for  students  admitted  to  the  School  who  desire  strong  academic 
preparation  in  architecture  and  urban  studies  subiects  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  but  who  do  not  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  architecture. 

Pre-Archltecture.  Through  a  selective  admissions  process,  students  are 
generally  aamitled  to  the  baccalaureate  programs  in  architecture  in  the  lunior 
year,  or  after  completing  56  college  credits.  Occasionally,  outstanding  students 
may  be  admitted  directly  from  high  school. 

Prior  to  admission  to  the  baccalaureate  programs  as  juniors,  students  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  may  enroll  in  a  two-year 
pre-architecture  program  coordinated  in  the  Office  of  the  Provost  of  the 
Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  Pre-architecture  is  open  to  any  UMCP  student 
and  provides  a  program  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  which  includes  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  University  Studies  Program  plus  other 
pre-architecture  requirements  (EI^GL  101.  MATH  220,  PHVS  121,  PHYS  122, 
ARCH  170,  ARCH  222.  ARCH  242)  Students  completing  the  pre-archilecture 
program  may  apply  to  the  School  by  following  the  admissions  procedures 
described  below. 

Objectives  of  the  Curriculum.  The  School's  basic  mission  is  to  provide 
general  education  and  professional  training  and  to  develop  the  skills  required 
by  the  graduate  architect.  Its  curriculum  in  architecture  is  organized  around 
courses  in  architectural  and  urban  design,  architectural  history  and  theory,  and 
architectural  science  and  technology.  Although  its  program  is  demanding, 
many  eiectives— both  in  architecture  and  related  fields  and  in  the  sciences  and 
humanities — are  also  available  Courses  in  design  studio  involve  the  student  in 
a  series  of  design  case  studies,  often  drawn  from  actual  situations  in  the 
surrounding  environment  Both  science/technology  and  design  courses  utilize 
field  trips,  "hands-on"  experience,  and  the  expertise  of  visiting  critics  and 
lecturers  as  well  as  regular  faculty. 

Career  Opportunities.  The  B  S,  degrees  in  architecture  and  urban  studies  will 
qualify  the  graduate  to  pursue  a  career  in  any  of  a  number  of  fields,  such  as 
construction,  real  estate  development,  public  administration  or  historic 
preservation,  or  to  continue  in  graduate  work  in  professional  fields  such  as 
architecture,  urban  planning  or  law. 

The  graduate  of  the  Master's  degree  program  in  architecture  will  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  profession  of  architecture  in  private  practice,  as  an 
employee  of  a  public  agency  at  the  local,  state  or  federal  level,  or  to  enter  any 
one  of  a  number  of  other  career  paths. 

Although  the  changing  patterns  of  world  and  national  problems  can  be 
expected  to  have  maior  impacts  on  the  practice  of  architecture  and  urban 
planning  in  the  coming  decades,  it  is  clear  that  well-prepared  environmental 
designers  and  architects  will  continue  to  be  in  demand  as  the  physical 
environment  in  which  we  live  and  work  is  adapted  to  suit  new  circumstances. 
Architecture  as  a  field  of  activity  will  continue  to  provide  personal  challenges  of 
the  highest  order,  the  opportunity  for  varied  work  and  for  public  service,  and 
the  chance  to  see  others  benefiting  from  and  enjoying  the  products  of  one's 
efforts. 

The  School's  professional  program  is  accredited  by  the  National 
Architectural  Accreditation  Board.  Inc.,  enabling  graduates  to  qualify  for 
licensure  in  all  fifty  stales,  and  by  reciprocal  agreement,  in  several  foreign 
countries. 

Faculty.  The  faculty  of  the  School  staff  the  four  main  curriculum  areas'  design; 
science-technology,  history-theory  and  urban  plannmg-urban  design  All  faculty 
members  are  active  in  professional  practice  and/or  research  in  their  respective 
areas  of  interest  For  example,  all  design  faculty  members  maintain  active 
interests  in  professional  practice,  ranging  from  small  residential  work  to  large 
scale  urban  proiects.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  retained  as 
design  consultants  to  local  communities.  Many  faculty  design  projects  have 
been  recognized  through  local,  national  and  international  awards  programs 
and  publications  History  faculty  are  active  in  classical  field  archeology  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  in  research  in  American  and  modern  architecture 
and  in  medieval  architectural  scholarship.  Science-technology  faculty  are 


active  in  research  in  solar  energy  and  hazard  mitigation,  research  grants  have 
been  awarded  by  national  agencies. 

Facilities.  The  School  is  housed  in  a  modern,  air-conditioned  building 
providing  work  stations  for  each  student,  a  large  auditorium,  and  seminar  and 
classroom  facilities  A  well-equipped  woodworking  and  model  shop,  darkroom 
facilities,  a  lab  equipped  with  testing  machines  and  various  instruments  used 
in  studying  the  ambient  environment,  and  computer  terminal  facilities  are  also 
provided  The  Architecture  Library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation,  contains 
some  24,000  volumes  and  150  current  periodicals  A  special  collection  room  of 
12,000  books  includes  5,000  volumes  on  world  expositions  A  visual  resources 
facility  includes  a  reserve  slide  collection  of  180,000  si«3es  on  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  urban  planning,  architectural  science  and  technology 
as  well  as  audio-visual  equipment  for  classroom  and  studio  use. 

Special  Resources  and  Opportunities.  The  School  is  a  member  of  The 

Architectural  Research  Centers  Consortium.  Inc.  a  group  of  over  twenty  five 
schools  and  centers  whose  obiective  is  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
architectural  research  Current  research  is  in  process  through  fundmg  by 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  providing  research 
opportunities  for  faculty  and  students. 

The  School  provides  learning  experiences  through  CADRE  Corporation,  a 
non-profit  Center  for  Architectural  Design  and  Research  housed  in  the  School, 
which  provides  an  organizational  framework  for  faculty  and  students  to 
undertake  contract  research  and  design  proiects  appropriate  to  the  School's 
fundamental  education  mission,  CADRE  Corporation  proiects  include  building 
and  urban  design,  urban  studies,  building  technology,  historic  preservation. 
architectural  archaeology,  studies  in  energy  conservation,  or  other  work  for 
which  the  School's  resources  and  interests  are  uniquely  suited. 

The  School  supports  The  University  of  Maryland  Caesarea  Project,  an 
on-going  archaeological  excavation  at  Caesarea  Mantima  in  Israel.  Qualified 
students  may  participate  here  as  they  have  m  the  past  at  Carthage  (Tunisia) 
and  Humayma  (Jordan)  as  well  as  on  the  underwater  excavations  at  Herod's 
Harbor  in  Caesarea, 

A  summer  workshop  for  historic  preservation  is  sponsored  by  the  School 
each  year  in  Cape  May.  N,J,.  a  designated  national  historic  landmark  district 
Students  may  earn  credit  doing  hands-on  restoration  work  with  the  city's 
unique  collection  of  Victorian  structures  and  by  attending  lectures  presented 
by  visiting  architects,  preservationists  and  scholars. 

Financial  Assistance.  For  promising  prospective  applicants  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  the  University's  School  of  Architecture,  a  number  of 
grants  and  scholarships  are  available,  some  earmarked  specifically  for 
architecture  students.  New  students  and  those  already  enrolled  must  apply 
before  February  15  All  requests  for  information  concerning  these  awards 
should  be  made  to  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid,  The  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Admissions.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture  is  selective.  Students 
are  normally  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  maprs  in  architecture  and  in  urban 
studies  after  completing  56  credits  of  general  and  prerequisite  work  Early 
admission  is  possible  directly  from  high  school  for  outstanding  students  who 
meet  one  of  the  following  standards  (1)3  5  GPA  in  high  school  and  combined 
SAT  score  of  1200.  (2)  National  Merit  Scholarship  finalist  or  (3)  recipient  of 
Maryland  Distinguished.  Banneker.  Chancellor's  Scholarship  or  equivalent 
award.  Such  students  need  not  submit  the  portfolio  described  below. 

Program  prerequisites  are  English  composition,  one  semeter  of  calculus, 
two  semesters  of  physics,  and  one  semester  each  of  the  history  of 
architecture,  a  general  survey  of  architecture,  and  drawing.  The  required 
architecture  courses  may  be  taken  alter  admission  as  a  transfer  student,  but 
that  may  extend  the  time  required  for  the  degree. 

The  School  of  Architecture  normally  accepts  transfer  credits  from  regionally 
accredited  four-year  institutions.  Transfer  credits  for  technical  and  professional 
courses,  however,  are  normally  accepted  only  from  institutions  which  are  also 
accredited  by  the  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board  (NAAB). 

Application  Procedures.  Exceptionally  well-qualified  students  applying  for 

early  admission  from  high  school  should  write  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  MD  20742  The  deadline 
for  such  application  is  February  1   Earlier  applications  are  encouraged. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  work  at  other  colleges  and 
universities  should  write  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  The 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Students  applying  for 
admissions  from  pre-architecture  or  from  other  academic  units  of  The 
University  of  Maryland  College  Park  should  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
School  of  Architecture,  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742. 
Deadline  for  application  for  transfer  student  admission  is  February  1.  A  3.0 
GPA  is  normally  recommended  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Architecture. 
Detailed  information  is  available  from  the  School  of  Architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  required  high  school  and  college  transcripts,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  other  information,  a  portfolio  of  creative  work  must  be 
submitted  by  all  transfer  and  pre-architecture  student  applicants.  The  required 
portfolio  of  student  work  may  include  copies  of  drawings,  photographs,  and 
other  evidence  of  creative  work,  submitted  in  8V'  x  11"  format,  for  example, 
in  a  standard  three-nng  notebook.  The  portfolio  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions.  School  of  Architecture  (Please  see  the  more  detailed 
information  in  "Notice  to  Applicants  for  Admission  to  Architecture,"  available 
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from  the  School  ot  Architecture )  The  portfolio  will  be  returned  only  if 
requested,  in  which  case  a  self-addressed,  stamped  mailing  envelope  should 
be  included  with  the  portloiio  for  this  purpose. 

Curriculum  Description  and  Requirements:  Pre-Archltecture.  In  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  pre-atchiiecture  students  should  toiiow  the  following 
curnculum: 

First  Semester 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  3 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I  3 

ARCH  1 70— Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment    3 

USP  (2  courses)    6 

Total   15 

Second  Semester 

fvl ATM  221— Elementary  Calculus  II  (recommended)   3 

USP  (at  least  3  courses)  10 

Total   13 

Third  Semester 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I     4 

ARCH  222-  History  of  Western  Architecture    3 

ARCH  242— Drawing  I     2 

USP  (2  courses)    6 

Total   15 

Fourtt)  Semester 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II    4 

USP  (3  courses)    9 

Total   13 

Total  Credits:  56 

Curriculum  Description  and  Requirements:  Bachelor  of  Science,  Major  In 

Architecture.  To  quality  lor  admission  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  program 
in  architecture,  students  are  required  to  complete  56  credits  In  the  final  two 
years,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  following  requirements  for  a  total 
ot  121  credits: 

First  Semester' 

ARCH  302— Architecture  Studio  I  6 

ARCH  375— Construction  and  l\/1aterials  3 

ARCH  4xx— Arch  History/Area  A"  3 

USP 3 

Total   15 

Second  Semester 

ARCH  303— Architecture  Studio  II     6 

ARCH  460— Site  Analysis   3 

ARCH  343— Drawing  II    2 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  3 

USP 3 

Total   17 

Ttiird  Semester 

ARCH  402— Architecture  Studio  III   6 

ARCH  445— Visual  Analysis  of  Architecture   3 

ARCH  312— Architectural  Structures  I     3 

ARCH  31 3 — Thermal  and  Acoustical  Technology    3 

Total   15 

Fourtt)  Semester 

ARCH  403— Architecture  Studio  IV  6 

ARCH  454— Theory  of  Urban  Form     3 

ARCH  412— Architectural  Structures  II    3 

ARCH  415— Illumination.  Electrical  and  Systems  Technology    3 

ARCH  4xx— Arch.  Hislory/Area  B" 3 

Total   18 

Total  Credits:  121 

•    Courses  are  to  be  taken  m  sequence  as  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  in  course  lilies 

••  Archiieclure  hisIOfy  courses  Area  A.  ARCH  422.  423.  432  and  436.  Area  B.  ARCH  433. 
434  and  420. 

Curriculum  Description  and  Requirements:  Bachelor  of  Scief>ce,  Ma|or  in 
Architecture  Urijan  Studies.  In  addition  to  programs  leaomg  to  the 
professional  degree  m  architecture,  the  School  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  an  urban  planning  focus,  combining  requirements  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  To  enter  this  baccalaureate 
program,  students  must  follow  special  application  procedures  for  selective 
admission  Students  are  required  to  complete  56  credits  in  the  fmai  two 
years,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  following  requirements,  providing 


a  total  of  120  credits. 

First  Semester 

ARCH  302— Architecture  Studio  I  6 

Basic  Field    6 

Urban  Studies  3 

Total   15 

Second  Semester 

ARCH  303— Architecture  Studio  II    6 

ARCH  460— Site  Analysis  3 

Urban  Studies  3 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  3 

USP  or  Elective  3 

Total   18 

Third  Semester 

ARCH  454— Theories  of  Urban  Form    3 

ARCH  450— Introduction  to  Urban  Planning  3 

ARCH  375— Construction  and  Malenals  I  3 

Urban  Studies  6 

Total   15 

Fourth  Semester 

ARCH  453— Urban  Problems  Seminar   3 

Urban  Studies  6 

Bas'C  Field    3 

USP  or  Elective  3 

Total   15 

rofa/Cred/te.-i20 

USP— University  Studies  Program  Requirement  (may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  maior 

requirement) 

IWTE:  Urban  studies  requirements  and  basic  field  reauirements  rpust  be  approved  lor  each 
candidate  by  trie  insiiiule  lor  Urban  Studies.  All  otner  requirements  are  approved  by  the 
School  ot  Architecture. 

Course  Code  f>relix— ARCH 
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Professor  and  Dean:  Ciegtxjrn 

Associate  Dean:  Kelly 

Director  ot  Undergraduate  Studies:  Theus 

Prolessors:  Biumler.  Cieghom.  Crowell  (Emeritus).  Gurevitch.  J  GrunIg, 

Hiebert,  Hoiman.  Martm 

Associate  Professors:  Barkin,  Beasley.  Franklin,  Geraci.  Levy.  Sahin.  Zand 

Assistant  Professors:  L  Grunig.  Stepp 

Lecturers:  Greenfield.  Kelly.  Smith 

Instructors:  Kay.  Paterson,  Theus 

The  College  of  Journalism  aa  The  University  of  Maryland  stands  at  the 
doorstep  ot  the  nations  capital  and  the  worlds  news  center  It  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  stuoy  ot  lOumaiism.  public  relations,  and  mass  communications 
because  many  ot  the  worlds  impoiant  lOumaiists.  great  news'events.  and 
significant  communications  activities  are  near  at  hand 

The  College  is  wilhm  easy  reach  of  four  of  the  nation's  top  20  newspapers. 
including  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  Baltimore  Ne*/s-AmerKan,  the  Washington 
Post,  ana  the  production  offices  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  The  Conege  aiso 
has  easy  access  to  the  Washington  press  co'os — the  la'ge  bureaus  of  ttie 
Associated  Press.  United  Press  international.  New  York  Times.  Los  Artgeies 
Times,  and  many  other  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  mapr  networks  and 
broadcasting  news  bureaus  such  as  NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC.  many  news. 
business,  and  special-interest  magazines,  and  representatives  ot  the  book 
publishing  industry 

The  College  is  close  to  the  sources  of  news,  including  the  White  Noose, 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  Supreme  Coun.  arx3  Congress  II  is  near 
many  maior  non-govemmentai  representative  bodies  such  as  associations. 
scientific  and  professional  organizations,  foreign  representatives,  arxl 
international  agencies 

The  College  has  six  pnmary  obiectives  (1)  to  provide  profess'or^l 
development,  including  framing  m  skills  and  techniques  necessary  for  effective 
communication.  (2)  to  insure  a  iitierai  education  tor  lOurnaiists  arx3  mass 
communicators.  (3)  to  increase  public  understanding  of  (ournaiism  and  rnass 
communication.  (4)  to  advance  knowledge  through  research  and  publication. 

(5)  to  raise  the  quality  of  loumaiism  through  critical  examination  and  study  and 

(6)  to  provide  a  continuing  relationship  with  professional  journalists  and  their 
societies 

The  College  is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  Tr>e  Ccmege  is  a  nf>emC)ei  of  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  and  the 
Association  for  Education  m  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Student  [ournaiism  otganization  chapters  include  the  Society  d 
Professional  Journalists  (Sigma  Delta  Chi),  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  the  Public 
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employment   Students  can  arrange  their  programs  to  enable  themselves  to 
lullill  the  fequitements  in  more  than  one  sequence 

News  Editorial  Sequence 

Credit  Hours 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation    1 

JOUR  201— Writing  (of  the  Mass  Media   3 

JOUR  202— Editing  (or  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  320— News  Reporting     3 

JOUR  400— Law  ol  Mass  Communication    3 

Any  JOUR  course  numbered  between  410  and  480    3 

And  completion  ot  one  ol  the  (oilowing  specializations: 

A  Wetvs  Specialization 

Either  JOUR  373— Graphics  or  JOUR  350— Photoiournalism   3 

Either  JOUR  321— Advanced  Reporting  Public  Atfairs  or  JOUR 

322— Advanced  Reporting  Beats  and  Investigations    . .  3 
At  least  one  of  the  loHowmg 

JOUR  323— Newspaper  Editing 

JOUR  326— News  Commentary  and  Critical  Writing 

JOUR  328— Specialized  News  Reporting 

JOUR  371— Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing 

JOUR  38ID — Journalism  for  Science  and  Technology 3 

Electives  (JOUR  396  Internship  recommended)  6 

B  Magazine  Specialization 

JOUR  371— Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing  3 

JOUR  373— Graphics    3 

JOUR  487— Literary  Journalism    3 

JOUR  396— Internship    3 

Electives   3 

C  Science  Communication  Specialization 

JOUR  380 — Journalism  lor  Science  and  Technology 3 

JOUR  371— Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing 3 

JOUR  481— Advanced  Science  Wnting    3 

JOUR  396— Internship     3 

Electives  (JOUR  330  recommended)    3 

D  Ptiolojournalism  Specialization 

JOUR  350— Photoiournalism   3 

JOUR  351— Advanced  Phototournalism   3 

JOUR  373— Graphics   3 

JOUR  396— Internship    3 

Electives   3 

Minor  in  one  field,  upper  division    12 

Public  Relations  Sequence 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation     1 

JOUR  201— Wnting  for  the  Mass  Media   3 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  330— Public  Relations  Theory     3 

JOUR  331— Public  Relations  Techniques  3 

JOUR  396— Supervised  Internship    3 

JOUR  480— Mass  Communication  Research    3 

Advanced  writing  course  (JOUR  320.  360,  371,  or  380)    3 

JOUR  400 — Law  of  Mass  Communication    3 

Journalism  electives  (JOUR  333.  335  [483]  and  350  recommended)    . .  3 

Minor  in  one  field,  upper  division    12 

Advertising  Sequence 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation      1 

JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  340— Advertising  Communication    3 

JOUR  341— Advertising  Techniques     3 

JOUR  396— Supervised  Internship   3 

JOUR  480— Mass  Communication  Research    3 

JOUR  400— Law  of  Mass  Communication    3 

At  least  one  additional  journalism  course  numbered  410-480  3 

Journalism  electives  (JOUR  330.  345  [484).  350.  and  372 

recommended)    3 

Minor  in  one  field,  upper  division  (must  be  an  approved  field  related  to 

advertising    12 

Broadcast  News  Sequence 

JOUR  001— Professional  Orientation    1 

JOUR  201— Writing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  202— Editing  for  the  Mass  Media  3 

JOUR  360— Broadcast  News  I    3 

JOUR  361— Broadcast  News  II     3 

JOUR  365— Theory  of  Broadcast  Journalism    3 

JOUR  400— Law  ol  Mass  Communication    3 

At  least  one  additional  lournaiism  course  numbered  410-480   3 

Journalism  and  Radio-TV-Film  electives  (chosen  with  permission  of 

advisor)  9 

Minor  in  one  field,  upper  division  (may  not  be  in  Radio-TV-Film)   12 

Non-Journalism  Requirements: 

Twelve  (12)  credit  hours  m  upper-division  courses  in  one  subject  outside  of  the 


Relations  Student  Society  ot  America,  and  The  University  ol  Maryland 
Advertising  Club 

The  College  maintains  dose  relations  with  student  publications, 
communications  and  media  organizations  including  The  Diamondback.  the 
daily  nevKspaper.  Eclipse,  mmonty  student  newspaper.  Terrapin,  yearbook. 
Argus,  the  monthly  leaiure  magazine.  Mitzpeh.  the  Jewish  student  newspaper. 
and  WMUC  AM-FM.  the  radio  station 

Students  interested  in  participating  in  the  internship  program  have  their 
choice  of  more  than  400  opportunities  each  semester  to  gam  ontheiob 
training  A  competitive  summer  internship  program  is  also  sponsored  by  the 
College 

Advanced  journalism  students  have  many  opDorlunities  for  professional 
work  in  the  lOurnaiism  field  Tuesday  Weekly,  a  student-produced  live  news 
show,  is  televised  each  week  for  cable  television  News-editonai  students 
must  write  lor  campus  or  community  newspapers  In  addition,  advanced  and 
graduate  students  otten  use  the  Washington.  DC  resources  lor  both  study 
and  proiessional  work  experience.  Some  seminars  meet  in  downtown 
Washington 

Students  may  seek  an  advisor's  help  in  Room  2109.  Journalism  Building, 
the  olfice  ol  the  Director  ol  Undergraduate  Studies.  454-2228 

The  College  oKers  sequences  in  advertising,  broadcast  news,  public 
relations  and  news-editonal  (which  provides  emphases  in  news  reporting  and 
editing,  magazine  writing,  photoiournalism,  and  science  communication) 

Admission  to  the  College  is  competitive  Belore  applying  for  admission  to 
the  College,  students  who  wish  to  become  provisional  maiors  in  lournaiism 
must  earn  28  credits,  make  at  least  a  C  m  English  101  or  its  equivalent,  pass  a 
test  of  language  skills  and  earn  the  grade  pomt  average  (GPA)  set  by  the 
College  for  admission  Provisional  maiors  must  earn  at  least  a  C  in  JOUR  201 
and  maintain  the  GPA  set  for  provisional  admission  to  gam  full  admission  to  the 
major  Contact  the  College  lor  details  of  the  selective  admission  process 

Typing  ability  of  at  least  30  words  per  mmute  is  required  ot  all  students, 
Maiors  must  earn  a  C  or  better  in  all  journalism  courses  applied  toward  the 
degree  No  more  than  12  transler  credits  may  be  approved  by  the  College  to 
apply  toward  the  maior  Regardless  ot  transler  credits,  at  least  one  course 
within  a  chosen  specialization  must  be  taken  in  the  College,  eg  JOUR  321. 
322.  326,  or  328,  330  or  331.  340  or  341.  350  or  351.  360  or  361.  371  or  487, 
380  or  481 

Accredited  journalism  programs  follow  a  policy  which  requires  journalism 
maiors  to  take  about  three-fourths  of  their  coursework  in  areas  other  than 
journalism  and  related  forms  of  communication.  The  College  of  Journalism 
follows  this  nationwide  policy  In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  a  journalism 
maior  may  include  no  more  than  30  credits  of  journalism  and  communications 
(such  as  radio-lelevision-film  or  speech,  with  the  exception  ot  the  required 
speech  course  in  public  speaking)  among  the  120  required  for  the 
undergraduate  degree.  If  a  student  offers  nxjre  than  120  credits  for 
graduation,  the  number  of  journalism  and  communications  credits  may  be 
higher 

Journalism  majors  may  not  minor  in  radio-television-tilm  or  speech. 

Requirements  for  the  Journalism  Major.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are 
given  below: 

See  University  Studies  Program  or  General  University  Requirements  in  ttiis 
catalog,  wtiichever  is  applicable. 

College  Requirements: 

1  MATH  1 10  or  any  more  advanced  course  in  finite  mathematics, 

2-  Foreign  language  proficiency  through  the  intermediate  level    Three  years 

of  foreign  language  in  high  school  does  not  automatically  waive  the  loreign 

language  requirement  tor  the  College  of  Journalism. 

OR 

Math  Option  to  the  Foreign  Language  Requirement.  Instead  of  language, 
the  student  takes 

A.  MATH  140.  150  or  220  or  any  MATH  course  for  which  any  of  these 
courses  is  prerequisite,  except  MATH  143. 

B.  One  statistics  course  (SOCY  201.  BMGT  230,  BMGT  231.  PSYC  200. 
MATH  111.  EDMS  451.  ECON  421.  GVPT  422  or  GEOG  305)  Credit 
toward  the  degree  will  be  given  tor  the  successful  completion  ol  only 
one  of  the  above 

C  Computer  Science  103  or  110. 
3  A  course  in  public  speaking  chosen  from  SPCH  100. 107.  200  or  230. 
4.  One  of  the  following: 

A.  Sociology  (recommended  for  public  relations,  advertising  and  science 
communication  sequences  or  emphases).  SOCY  100  or  105. 

B.  Anthropology.  ANTH  101. 

C-  U.S.  History  (recommended  for  news-editorial  sequence).  HIST  156  or 
157 

5  A  course  in  principles  of  psychology.  PSYC  100. 

6  Economics— ECON  201,  203  or  205 

7,  Government  and  Politics  170  For  the  news-editorial  sequence,  GVPT  260 
or  GVPT  460  are  also  recommended. 

Specific  Journalism  Requirements 

Each  journalism  major  is  reauired  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  at  least  one 
of  the  following  sequences  A  sequence  is  an  area  ot  concentration  which 
allows  students  to  prepare  themselves  in  depth  for  entry  level  proiessional 
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College  of  Journalism.  This  is  the  minor. 

Twenty-one  (21)  credit  hours  in  upper-division,  non-journalism  electives,  to  be 
spread  or  concentrated  according  to  individual  needs  Minimum  upper-division 
credits  for  graduation — 57.  Total  lower  and  upper-division— 120. 

Course  Code  Prefix— JOUR 

Arts  and  Humanities  Departments, 
Programs  and  Curricula 

American  Studies 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman:  Kelly 

Associate  Professor  and  Undergraduate  Coordinator:  Mintz 

Associate  Professors:  Caughey,  Johns.  Lounsbury 

Assistant  Professor:  Diner 

Lecturer:  Keesing 

The  department  offers  an  interdisciplinary  focus  on  American  culture  and 
society  in  both  historical  and  contemporary  sources.  Undergraduate  maprs. 
with  the  help  of  faculty  advisors,  design  a  program  which  includes  courses 
offered  by  the  American  Studies  faculty,  and  sequences  of  courses  in  the 
disciplines  usually  associated  with  American  studies  (i  e .  history,  literature, 
sociology,  anthropology,  political  science,  and  others),  or  pertinent  courses 
grouped  thematicaiiy  (e  g ,  Afro-Amencan  studies,  women  s  studies,  ethnic 
studies,  comparative  cultures,  popular  culture,  urban  and  environmental 
studies,  and  so  forth). 

The  maior  requires  45  hours,  at  least  24  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400 
level  Of  those  45  hours,  21  must  be  in  AMST  courses,  with  the  remaining  24  in 
two  12-hour  core  areas  outside  the  regular  AMST  offerings. 

No  grade  lower  than  a  C  may  be  applied  toward  the  major.  The 
department  recommends  that  students  fulfill  the  Division's  history  requirement 
with  an  American  history  course,  particularly  if  American  history  is  not  one  of 
the  core  areas  in  the  student's  program  Lists  of  courses  applicable  to  the 
major  for  each  of  the  core  areas  are  available  from  the  departmental  office. 
No  courses  other  than  those  on  the  lists  will  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  the 
maior  unless  an  advisor's  permission  has  been  granted  in  writing  and  placed 
in  the  student's  file. 

Distribution  of  the  45  Hours: 

AMST  Courses  (21  hours  required) 

1  AMST  201— Introduction  to  American  Studies  (3)  required  of  majors. 

2  AMST  203— Popular  Culture  in  America,  AMST  205— Material  Aspects  of 
American  Life,  AMST  207 — Contemporary  American  Cultures  three  (3) 
hours  minimum  from  this  group,  six  (6)  hours  maximum  may  be  applied 
toward  the  21 -hour  AMST  requirement, 

3  AMST  330— Critics  of  American  Culture  (3)  required  of  majors. 

A  AMST  418— Cultural  Themes  in  America,  AMST  426— Culture  and  the  Arts 
in  America,  AMST  428— American  Cultural  Eras,  AMST  429— Perspectives 
on  Popular  Culture.  AMST  432— Literature  and  American  Society  majors 
will  take  6-9  hours  (depending  upon  number  of  hours  tal<.en  at  200  level)  of 
these  courses.  No  more  than  six  (6)  hours  of  a  repeatable  number  may  be 
applied  to  the  maior.  AMST  298,  498  (special  topics):  AMST  398 
(inaependent  study),  or  AMST  386-387  (internship)  may  sometimes  be 
substituted  for  maior  requirements  with  advisor  approval 

5  AMST  450 — Seminar  in  American  Studies  (3):  required  of  majors. 

Core  Areas  Outside  At^ST  (24  tiours  required): 

Student  maiors  will  choose  two  outside  core  areas  of  12  hours  each.  One  of 
the  core  areas  may  be  interdisciplinary  in  nature  (see  interdisciplinary  core 
suggestions)  All  interdisciplinary  cores  must  be  approved  by  an  advisor  in 
writing,  they  may  not  be  organized  merely  by  grouping  courses  from  the 
approved-course  list 

Departmental  Cores 

Courses  chosen  from  the  approved  list  or  accepted  by  an  advisor  in  American 
History.  American  Literature,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Government  and 
Politics.  Psychology.  Art  History.  Architecture.  Geography.  Radio-TV-Fiim. 
Economics.  Education.  Journalism.  Philosophy. 

Interdisciplinary  Cores 

Afro-Amencan  Studies.  Women's  Studies.  Urban  and  Environmental  Studies. 
Popular  Culture.  Personality  and  Culture,  Creative  and  Pe'^forming  Arts, 
Comparative  Cultures,  Ethnic  Studies,  Business  and  Industry,  Material  Culture. 
Foil^iore 

Individual  cores  may  also  be  designed  wilti  advisor  assistance  and 
approval 

Course  Code  Prefix— AMST 


Art 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Bumham 

Professors.  deLeiris  (Emeritus).  DiFederico.  Denny.  Driskell.  Levitine  (Emeritus). 

Lapinski,  Miller.  Morrison.  Reanck,  Stafford.  Truitt 

Associate  Professors:  Craig,  DeMonte,  Farquhar,  Forbes,  Gelman,  Hargrove, 

Kiank.  Krushemck.  Niese.  Pogue,  Spiro,  Wheeiock.  Withers 

Assistant  Professors:  Caswell.  Kehoe.  Kim,  Meizlik,  Richardson.  Van  Alstine. 

Venit 

Lecturers:  Gossage.  Peters-Campbell 

Slide  Curator:  Bonneii 

Gallery  Director:  Wright  (acting) 

Two  maiors  are  offered  in  art  art  history  and  studio  The  student  wtxj 
maiors  in  art  history  is  committed  to  the  study  and  scholarly  interpretation  of 
existing  works  of  art,  from  the  prehistoric  era  to  our  times,  while  the  studio 
maior  stresses  the  students  direct  participation  in  the  creation  of  works  of  an 

In  spite  of  this  difference,  both  maiors  are  rooted  m  the  concept  of  an  as  a 
humanistic  experience,  and  share  an  essential  common  aim  the  development 
of  aesthetic  sensitivity,  understanding,  and  knowledge  For  this  reason, 
students  in  both  maiors  are  required  to  progress  through  a  "comnrxxi 
curriculum,"  which  will  ensure  a  broad  grounding  in  both  aspects  of  art.  then 
each  student  will  move  into  a  "specialized  curriculum"  with  advanced  courses 
in  his  own  mapr, 

A  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  in  art  education  is  offered  m  the  College 
of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

Coivmon  Curriculum 

Courses  required  in  major  unless  taken  as  part  of  supporting  area  are  listed 

below. 

ARTH  100.  Introduction  to  Art  (3) 
ARTH  260.  History  ot  Art  (3) 
ARTH  261 .  History  of  Art  (3) 
ARTS  100.  Elements  of  Design  (3) 
ARTS  110.  Elements  of  Drawing  (3) 

Specialized  Curricula 

Art  History  Major  A 

Five  luniorsenior  level  History  of  Art  courses  (a  minimum  of  one  each  from  at 

least  three  of  the  following  areas   Ancient-Medieval.  Renaissance-Baroque. 

19lh-20th  century.  non-Western)  (15) 

One  additional  Studio  Art  course,  any  level  (3) 

Supporting  Area: 

Twelve  coherently  related  non-art  credits  approved  by  an  advisor    Six  of  these 

credits  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  must  be  at  junior-senior  level  (12) 

An  History  Major  B 

Five  lunior-senior  level  History  of  Art  courses  (a  minimum  of  one  each  from  at 

least  three  of  the  following  areas:  Ancient-Medieval.  Renaissance-Baroque. 

19th-20th  century.  non-Western)  (15) 

Three  additional  courses  in  any  level  History  of  Art  (9) 

Supporting  Area  in  Studio  Art: 

ARTS  100.  Elements  of  Design  (from  common  curnculum)  (3) 

ARTS  110,  Elements  of  Drawing  (from  common  curriculum)  (3) 

Two  Studio  Art  courses  at  junior-senior  level  (6) 

Total  required  credit  hours  for  Art  History  Major  A  or  B.  combined  major  and 
supporting  area— 45 

Studio  Art  Major  A 

ARTS  208.  Intermediate  Design  or  alternate  course  at  200  level  or  atxjve  (3) 

ARTS  210.  Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 

ARTS  320,  Elements  of  Paintmg  (3) 

ARTS  418,  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Sculpture  Series  (330,  334.  335)  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Pnntmakmg  series  (340.  341.  342.  343.  344) 

(3) 

One  additional  junior-senior  level  Studio  course  (3) 

One  advanced  History  of  Art  course  (3) 

Supporting  Area: 

Twelve  coherently  related  non-art  credits  approved  by  an  advisor  Six  of  these 

credits  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  must  be  at  junior-senior  level 

(12) 

Studio  Art  Major  B 

ARTS  208.  Intermediate  Design  or  alternate  course  at  200  level  or  atxjve  (3) 

ARTS  210.  Intermediate  Drawing  (3) 

ARTS  320.  Elements  of  Pamimg  (3) 

ARTS  418.  Advanced  Drawing  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  of  Sculpture  Series  (330.  334.  335)  (3) 

One  course  from  the  Elements  ot  Pnntmaking  series  (340,  341,  342.  343  344) 

(3) 

One  additional  junior-senior  level  Studio  Art  course  (3). 

Supporting  Area  in  History  of  Art 

ARTH  260,  History  Of  Art  (from  common  curriculum)  (3) 

ARTH  261.  History  of  Art  (from  common  curnculum)  (3) 
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Two  HIslory  ot  Art  courses  at  lumor-senior  level  (6) 

Toial   required  credit   hours  for  Studio  Art  Ma|or,   combined  major  and 
supporting  area — 51  in  Maior  A,  42  in  Maior  B 

No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major 
requirements. 

Coorse  Code  Prefixes— ARTE.  ARTH,  ARTS 

Classics 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Rowland 

Associate  Prolessors:  Dulty,  Haiiett.  Hubbe.  Staley 

Visiting  Associate  Prolessor:  Perkell 

Assistant  Prolessor:  Lee 

Visiting  Assistant  Prolessor:  Doherty 

Inslniclors:  Pittman.  Shive 

Classics  is  the  study  of  the  languages,  literature,  culture  and  thought  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  At  present  students  at  Maryland  may  mapr  in 
classical  languages  and  literatures,  with  options  m  Greek.  Latin  or  Greek/Latin 
combined,  and  enroll  in  a  variety  of  courses  on  the  classical  world  In  addition 
to  the  regular  sequence  of  Greek  and  Latin  courses,  the  Department  oilers 
Intensive  Latin  (LAIN  120  and  220).  Vocabulary  Building  (CLAS  280,  290). 
Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (CLAS  170,  470),  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in 
Translation  (CLAS  370.  371).  Women  in  Greece  and  Rome  (CLAS  320).  Greek 
Tragedy  (CLAS  374),  and  special  topics  courses  (CLAS  309)  on  ancient 
education,  ancient  literature,  ancient  sports,  etc.  Courses  on  other  classical 
subiects  (history,  art,  philosophy,  architecture)  are  taught  by  allied  faculty  on 
the  Committee  on  Classical  Studies. 

Students  who  have  had  Latin  in  high  school  are  encouraged  to  work  at  the 
highest  level  of  which  they  feel  capable.  The  departmental  advisor  will  help 
students  identify  the  appropriate  courses  in  which  to  enroll.  Normally  students 
with  less  than  one  year  ot  high  school  Latin  take  LAIN  101.  Those  who  enter 
with  a  full  year  of  high  school  Latin  register  for  LATN  102.  with  two  full  years, 
LATlvi  203  College  credit  is  given  to  students  who  have  earned  a  3,  4,  or  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  test  in  Latin. 

Maior  in  Classical  Languages,  with  three  options:  (A)  Greek,  (B)  Latin,  (C) 
Greek  and  Latin  Both  option  A  and  option  B  require  a  total  of  30  credit  hours, 
including  6  credit  hours  in  the  given  language  at  the  200  level  and  24 
additional  credit  hours  m  upper  level  courses  in  the  same  language,  of  which 
at  least  12  must  be  at  the  400  level  A  student  who  enters  the  program  at  the 
300  level  is  excused  from  the  6  credits  at  the  200  level  Option  C  requires  12 
hours  of  the  second  language  in  addition  to  the  30  hours  of  the  first  language. 
These  12  hours  begin  at  the  level  which  the  Department  ludges  appropriate  to 
the  student  in  virtue  of  previous  training  A  student  with  no  previous  training  in 
the  second  language  is  allowed  to  count  first  year  work  in  the  second 
language  toward  the  mapr  requirement  Each  option  also  requires  9  credit 
hours  of  supporting  courses  as  follows:  CLAS  170  (Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology).  HIST  130  (The  Ancient  World),  and  one  300  level  specialized 
course  in  Greek  or  Roman  History  (HIST  324,  325,  326,  or  327).  No  course  in 
the  Latin  language  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major 
requirements. 

Course  Code  Prefixes— CLAS,  GREK,  LATN 

Communication  Arts  and  Theatre 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Gillespie 

Professors:  Ayiward,  Bentiey.  Jamieson,  Kolker,  Meersman.  Pugliese, 

Strausbaugh  (Emeritus),  Wolvin 

Associate  Prolessors:  Falcione,  Fink,  Freimuth,  Gomery.  Kirkley,  McCaleb, 

O  Leary,  Toiaro,  Weiss 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Blum,  Carlson,  Coleman,  Elam,  Kriebs,  Parks,  Patterson, 

Robinson,  Shyies,  Webster 

Instructors:  Brownlee,  Donahue,  Sincell,  Tavares 

Lecturers:  Brown,  Doyle,  Macarthur,  Niles  (pt ),  Novelli  (pt).  Smith,  Wilson 

The  departmental  curricula  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  permit 
the  student  to  develop  a  program  with  emphasis  in  one  of  the  three  areas  of 
the  department:  (1)  speech  communication  (political  communication, 
organizational  communication,  health  communication,  educational 
communication,  and  interpersonal  communication).  (2)  theatre  (history,  design 
and  pertormance.  production  in  a  liberal  arts  theatre  program),  (3) 
radio-television-film  (broadcasting  and  film  theory,  production,  history,  criticism, 
and  research  in  a  comprehensive  program)  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  the  department  provides  an 
opportunity  for  teacher  certification  in  the  speech  and  drama  education 
program. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide:  (1)  a  liberal  education  through 
special  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  human  communication:  (2) 
preparation  for  numerous  opportunities  in  business,  government,  media  and 
related  industries,  education,  and  the  performing  arts. 

Since  communication  and  theatre  are  dynamic  fields,  the  course  offerings 
are  under  constant  review  and  development,  and  the  interested  student  should 
obtain  specific  information  about  a  possible  program  from  a  departmental 
advisor. 


The  maior  requi'emenis  are  30  hours  of  coursework  in  speech 
communication  and  radio-teievision-film.  or  36  hours  of  coursework  in  theatre, 
exclusive  ol  those  courses  taken  to  satisfy  divisional  requirements  Of  the  30 
hours,  at  least  15  must  be  upper  level  (300  or  400  senes)  No  course  with  a 
grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  maior  requirements.  For  RTVF,  this 
provision  also  applies  to  the  supporting  program 

Each  of  the  possible  concentrations  in  the  department  requires  certain 
courses  m  order  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  work  in  that  area. 


Speech  Communication 


Required  Ma|or  Courses  (total  of  30  credits):  SPCH  2Q0.  230.  356.  400  and 

474     Three  ceOits  chosen  from  the  following   SPCH  450.  471  or  435    Twelve 

semester  credit  hours  in  SPCH  courses,  at  least  nine  of  which  must  be  at  the 
300-^00  level. 

Supporting  Courses:  15  credit  hours  of  supporting  coursework  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  mapr  advisor. 

Tfieatre 

Required  Core  Courses  for  All  Majors:  THET  120,  170,  282,  330,  479.  490 
and  491,  For  further  requirements  in  the  design  or  pertorming  options  and  the 
supporting  course  requirements  for  each  option,  contact  the  maior  advisor. 

Radio-  Tele  vision- Film 

Required  Courses:  RTVF  222  and  either  223  or  314. 

Supporting  Courses:  15  graded  credit  hours  of  coherently  related  subjects, 
selected  m  consultation  with  an  advisor  and  considering  the  personal  goals  of 
the  student. 

The  department  offers  numerous  specialized  opportunities  for  those 
interested  through  co-curricuiar  activities  in  theatre,  film,  television,  and  radio. 
For  the  superior  student  an  Honors  Program  is  available,  and  interested 
students  should  consult  their  adviser  for  further  information  no  later  than  the 
beginning  of  their  junior  year. 

Course  Code  Prefixes— SPCH.  RTVF.  THET 

Comparative  Literature  Program 

Program  Director:  Fuegi 

Advisory  Committee  on  Comparative  Literature:  Chairpersons  of  the 

Departments  of  English.  French  and  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Prolessors:  Beck,  Beniiey,  Best,  Bryer,  Damrosch.  Freedman.  Fuegi.  Gillespie, 

Henng,  Hoiton,  Jones,  MacBain,  Oster,  Pamchas,  Patterson,  Rowland,  Russell, 

Schoenbaum,  Sosnowski 

Associate  Prolessors:  Barry,  Beicken,  Caramelio,  Coogan,  Fink,  Flieger, 

Hanoeiman,  Haiieii,  Kerkham,  Mintz,  Peterson,  Tarica,  Russell 

Assistant  Prolessor:  Felaco 

Undergraduates  may  emphasize  Comparative  Literature  as  they  work 
toward  a  degree  in  one  of  the  departments  of  literature.  Each  student  will  be 
formally  advised  by  the  faculty  of  his  "home"  department  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  ot  the  Comparative  Literature  Program.  In  general,  every  student 
will  be  required  to  take  CMLT  401  and  CMLT  402.  The  vanous  literature 
departments  concerned  will  have  additional  specific  requirements. 

Students  emphasizing  comparative  literature  are  expected  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  competence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Coursework  may  not  be  limited  to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

LATN  170  is  highly  recommended  for  those  contemplating  graduate  work 
in  comparative  literature. 

Course  Code  Prefix— CMLT 

Dance 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Wiltz 
Prolessors:  fulaaaen  (Emerita).  L.  Warren 
Associate  Prolessors:  Rosen.  Ryder.  A  Warren 
Instructors:  Fieilell,  Haigler,  Mayes.  Rutter 
Lecturers:  Butler  (p  t ).  Covey.  Druker,  Jackson 

Recognizing  that  dance  combines  both  athleticism  and  artistry,  the  dance 
program  offers  comprehensive  technique  and  theory  courses  as  a  foundation 
for  the  dance  professions  By  developing  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  aspects  of  movement  in  general,  the 
student  eventually  is  able  to  integrate  his  own  particular  mind-body 
consciousness  into  a  more  meaningful  whole.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
new  movement  skills,  as  well  as  creative  and  scholarly  insights  in  dance,  the 
curriculum  provides  a  structured  breadth  experience  at  the  lower  division  level. 
At  the  upper  division  level  the  student  may  either  involve  himself  in  various 
general  university  electives.  or  he  may  concentrate  his  energies  in  a  particular 
area  of  emphasis  m  dance  Although  an  area  of  emphasis  is  not  mandatory, 
many  third  and  fourth  year  students  are  interested  in  studying  a  singular 
aspect    of    dance    in    depth,     such    as     performance,     choreography. 
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production/management,  education  or  general  studies  (encompassing  dance  The  unde'q'adurile  maioi  m  French  consists  ol  36  tx»urs  ot  French  courses 

history,  literature  and  criticism).  at  the  200  level  and  above  Two  options,  both  having  the  same  core,  lead  lo 

The  dance  faculty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinguished  teachers,  the  B  A  degree  (1)  French  language  and  literature,  and  (2)  French  language 

choreographers  and  performers,  each  one  a  specialist  in  his  or  her  own  field,  and  culture    No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the  maior    Students 

Visiting  artists,  throughout  the  year  and  during  the  summer,  make  additional  intending  to  apply  for  teacher  certification  should  consult  the  Director  ol 

contributions    to    the    program      There    are    several    performance    and  Undergraduate  Advising  as  early  as  possible  lor  proper  planning, 
choreographic  opportunities  for  all  dance  students,  ranging  from  informal 

workshops  to  fully  mounted  concerts  both  on  and  off  campus    Students  may  French  Language  and  Literature  Option.  Required  core  courses  FREN  204. 

have   the   opportunity  of   working    with    Maryland   Dance  Theater  or   with  250.  301.  351,  352,  and  one  ot  211,  311,  312,  404    Specialization  either  401 

Improvisations  Unlimited,  both  in  residence  in  the  Department  °'  '•O^'  either  302  or  402,  four  additional  400level  courses  (excluding  404. 

Students  must  complete  59  semester  hours  of  dance  credits    Of  these,  18  ''^5,  478,  479),  of  which  three  must  be  in  literature    Additional  requirements 

hours  of  rrxxfern  technique  and  four  (4)  hours  Of  ballet  technique  are  required,  outside  French  12  credits  m  supponmg  courses  chosen  from  a  list  approved 

A  minimum  ol  15  semester  hours  ol  dance  must  be  taken  at  the  upper  level  by  the  department,  or  at  least  12  credits  (six  credits  at  200  level  and  six 

Maprs  may  not  use  more  than  72  DANC  credits  toward  the  total  of  120  credits  at  300-400  level)  in  one  specific  area,  representing  a  coordinated  plan 

needed  lor  graduation     In  addition  to  the  22  technique  credits  required.  o'  study, 

students  must  distribute  the  remaining  37  credits  as  follows:  P^^^^^,  L^^g^gge  and  Culture  Option.  Required  core  courses:  FREN  204. 

Thnrponranhv  I   II  III                                                                                           9  250,  301,  351,  352  and  one  of  211,  31 1,  312,  404    Specialization  one  of  302. 

RhWhmic  Trainina         2  ''°^-  "O^-  either  471  or  472,  473,  three  additional  400-ievei  courses  (excluding 

Improvisation          2  '^^^-  ^^^'  ^^^-  ^^^'    Additional  requirements  outside  French    12  credits  in 

Dance  Notation 3  supporting  courses  chosen  from  a  list  approved  by  the  department,  or  at  least 

Introduction  to  Dance 3  ^^  credits  (six  credits  at  200-levei  and  six  credits  at  300-400  level)  in  one 

Movement  Integration   .......................................          2  specific  area,  representing  a  coordinated  plan  ot  study. 

Principles  ol  Teaching    3  Honors.  The  department  offers  an  honors  program  in  French  (or  students  o( 

Dance  History  _ 3  superior  ability     Honors  students  must  take  a  total  of  36  credits  in  French. 

Kmesio^gy  for  Dance 4  including  494H  (preparation  for  the  final  comprehensive  examination)  and 

Dance  Production   3  ^^^^  (Honors  Thesis),  For  further  information  see  the  Director  of  the  French 

Philosophy  of  Dance  3  ^^^,3  p,og,am. 

A  grade  of  C  Of  higher  must  iDe  attained  in  all  dance  courses.  ,,  „       ,                    ,„.,,     ..       ,       ^        .    .             .      .     ,,                     ■     ,.  ,• 

Italian  Language.  While  the  department  does  not  yet  offer  a  maior  m  Italian. 

New.   re-entering   and  transfer  students  are  expected  to  contact  the  Italian  is  one  of  the  three  component  languages  in  the  Romance  Languages 

department  following  admission  to  the  University  for  instructions  regarding  major,  described  below. 

advising  and  registration  procedures     Although  entrance  auditions  are  not 

required,    some    previous    dance    experience    is    highly   desirable    Further  Course  Code  Prefix— f  REN,  ITAL 

information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dance  Department  Student  Handbook, 

Course  Code  Preiix-DANC  Germanlc  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

/*cf/ng  Cha/rman  and /4ssoc/afe  Professor  Pfister 

English  Language  and  Literature  Professors:  Best  Fuegi  Henn,  Jones.  Oster 

_.  „   ,          «  Associate  Professors:  Beicken,  Berry,  Biiik,  Fleck,  Frederiksen,  Glad.  Hitchcock 

Chairman  arxl  Proessor:  Lross       ^    ,     ,^      ,.    ,  .           .    ..„  Assistant  Professors:  Fagan,  Merrill,  Schalleri,  Strauch 

Professors:  Bode  (Emeritus).  Bryer.  Cooley  (Emeritus),  Damrosch,  Dillon,  ^     . 

Fleming  (Emeritus),  Freedman,  Gravely  (Emeritus),  Holton,  Hovey,  Isaacs,  . 

Kenny,  Kerrigan.  Lawson,  Lutwack  (Emeritus),  McWiiiiams,  Mish  (Emeritus),  Gerivanic  Language  and  Literature 

Murphy  (Emeritus),  Myers,  Panichas,  Patterson,  Peterson,  Russell,  Salamanca, 

Schoenbaum  Vitzthum  Whittemore  (Emeritus)  Winton,  Wittreich  The  undergraduate  mapr  in  Germanic  Language  and  Literature  consists  ol 

Associate  Professors:  Barry,  Bennett,  Birdsall,  Caramello,  Carretta,  Cafe.  36    hours    beyond    the    basic    language    acquisition    sequence    (GERM 

Coletti.  Coogan.  Cooper.  Donawerth.  Flieger.  Fraistat.  Fry.  D  Hamilton.  G,  101/102/104)    No  course  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used 

Hamilton.  Hammond.  Handelman.  Herman.  Howard.  Jellema.  Joyce.  Kleme,  'o  satisfy  the  maior  requirements   Three  program  options  lead  to  the  B  A. 

Mack.  Marcuse.  Miller.  Pearson,  C.  Peterson,  Robinson,  Smith,  Trousdale,  degree    1)  German  language.  2)  German  literature,  and  3)  Germanic  area 

Weber  (Emeritus)  Wilson  studies  Secondary  concentration  and  supportive  electives  are  encouraged  in 

Assistant  Professors:  Auchard.  Auerbach.  Beauchamp.  Coleman,  David,  'fie  other  foreign  languages,  comparative  literature,   English,   history,  and 

Dobin,  Dungey  Dunn  Fahnestock,  James.  Komblatt,  Leinwand,  Levine,  philosophy  Maprs  intending  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  the  discipline  are 

Loizeaux.  Rutherford,  Seidel,  Slater,  Van  Egmond  iJ'ged  to  develop  a  strong  secondary  concentration  m  a  further  area  ol 

Lecturer- J  Miller  Germanic  studies,  such  "internal  minors"  are  available  in  German  language. 

Instructors:  Buhlig.  Demaree.  Stevenson.  Townsend  German  literature,  Scandinavian  studies,  and  Indo-European  and  Germanic 

The  English  major  requires  39  credits  beyond  the  University  composition 

requirement   For  the  specific  distribution  of  these  39  credits,  students  should  Major  Requirements 
consult  the  English  Department's  advisors  (Room  A1122.  ext  2521)  A  student 

may  pursue  a  maior  with  emphasis  in   English  and  American  Literature:  German  Language  Option 

Comparative    Literature,    English    Language    and    Linguistics,    or    English  Core  220,  301 ,  302,  and  both  321  and  322    Specialization  401,  403,  405  and 

Education  (preparation  for  secondary  school  teaching)    Students  interested  in  lour  300/4(X)  level  courses  in  Germanic  languages  and  literatures, 
secondary  school  teaching  should  inform  the  department  as  early  in  their 

college  career  as  possible  German  Literature  Option 

No  course  with  a  grade  less  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major  Core  220  two  further  German  language  courses  (301,  302,  401,  403,  or  405); 

requirements  and  321,  322  Specialization  seven  400-levei  courses  in  German  literature. 

In  selecting  supporting  or  elective  subiects.  students  majoring  in  English,  Germanic  Area  Studies  Option 

particularly    those   who   plan   to   do   graduate   work    should   give   special  ^        220,  two  further  German  language  courses  (301.  302.  401.  403.  or  405); 

consideration  to  courses  in  French,  German,  Latin,  philosophy,  history  and  the  3^^  32,  322  Specialization  two  upper-level  courses  in  Germanic  area  slud.es 

""®  ^"^'  (348,  358,  368,  381,  382,  383,  384,  or  389)  and  five  upper-level  courses  m  a 

Honors.  The  Department  of  English  offers  an  honors  program,  primarily  for  specialization,  such  as  Scandinavian  studies  or  Indo-European  and  Germanic 

majors  but  open  to  others  with  the  approval  ol  the  Departmental  Honors  philology. 

Committee.  Interested  students  should  ask  for  detailed  information  from  an  o(      '     /                             H  I  't        t 

English  Department  advisor  no  later  than  the  beginning  ot  the  junior  year.  olaviC  Languages  ano  Literatures 

^e  undergraduate  maior  in  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  consists  ol  33 

Course  Code  Pretix-€NGL  ^,^^,5  beyond  the  basic  language  acquisition  sequences  (SLAV  101/102/104) 

,  ,  ..        .  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  to  satisfy  Ihia 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures  maior  requirements  secondary  concentrations  and  supportive  eiectives  are 

Associate  Profe^-;or  and  Chairman  l^'<c^  encouraged  in  the  other  foreign  languages,  comparative  literature.  English. 

/^sociate  professor  ana  cna-rrnari  '  a  ica  ^^          philosophy,  and  Russian  studies. 

Professors  Bingham  (Emeritus).  MacBain,  Therrien  ^"yt'    ^o^h  7.  "  -    "~" 

Associate  Professors:  Black,  Demaiire,  Fmk,  Mei|er,  C  C  Russell  Major  Requirements 

Assistant  Professors:  Hage,  Feiaco,  Mossman,  Rubin.  Verdaguer  Four  courses  m  advanced  language  (one  from  each  set  201-202,  301-302, 

Instructors:  Barrabini  Bondurant,  C  P  Russell  401-402.  403-404),  the  two-semester  Survey  ol  Russian  Literature  (321  and 

Alliliate  Assistant  Professor:  Jacoby  322),  five  additional  courses  on  the  400-ievel,  no  more  than  two  of  which  may 
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be  literature  in  translation. 
Course  Code  Prefix— GERM.  SLAV 


History 


Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  arxi  Actirtg  Chairman:  Ramsey 

Assoctale  Prolessors:  Berlin,  Chin,  Kerkliam,  Mintz,  Sargent,  Walton 

Assislaril  Professor:  Manekin 

Instructors:  Levy,  Liberman 


East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Major.  A  student  may  maior  In  East  Asian  languages  and  literatures  with  a 
concentration  in  Chinese  or  Japanese  Either  concentration  provides  the 
training  and  cultural  background  needed  (or  entering  East  Asia-related  careers 
in  higher  education,  the  arts,  business,  government,  international  relations, 
agriculture,  media,  etc  Students  may  also  want  to  consider  a  double  maior  in 
East  Asian  languages  and  literatures  and  airother  discipline,  such  as  business, 
international  relations,  economics,  lournalism.  etc 

After  completing  the  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  language  (12  credits): 
CHIN  101  (Elementary  Chinese,  six  hours  per  week.  fall).  CHIN  102 
(Elementary  Spoken  Chinese,  three  hours  per  week,  spring),  and  CHIN  103 
(Elementary  Written  Chinese:  three  hours  per  week,  spnng)  or  JAPN  101 
(Elementary  Japanese  I.  six  hours  per  week,  fall)  and  JAPN  102  (Elementary 
Japanese  II,  six  hours  per  week,  spring),  students  must  complete  36  credits  for 
the  major  course  requirements  (18  language,  6  civilization/history,  12  elective). 

Chinese  Course  Requirements.  Language:  CHIN  201,  202,  203,  204,  301, 
302.  CiwfearronH/sfory.- Option  1— HIST  284  and  481  (or  485).  Option  2— HIST 
285  and  480.  four  eiectives  at  the  300  level  or  above  in  Chinese  language, 
literature,  linguistics,  or  other  East  Asian  subjects,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
student's  advisor. 

Japanese  Course  Requirements.  Language:  JAPN  201.  202.  203,  204.  301, 
302,  Civilization  History:  Option  1— HIST  284  and  483,  Option  2— HIST  285  and 
482,  four  eiectives  at  the  300  level  or  above  in  Japanese  language,  literature, 
linguistics,  or  other  East  Asian  subjects,  subject  to  the  approval  of  student's 
advisor. 

Supporting  Courses  for  Cfiinese  or  Japanese.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
to  take  additional  courses  in  a  discipline  relating  to  their  particular  field  of 
interest,  such  as  linguistics,  literary  criticism,  or  comparative  literature.  The 
range  of  supporting  courses  can  be  decided  upon  In  consultation  with  the 
student's  advisor. 

Special  Language  Courses.  In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  courses  in 
literature  in  translation,  linguistics,  and  advanced  language  acquisition, 
courses  in  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  business  language  at  the  third-year 
level  are  offered  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one  summer 
or  semester  in  China  (Taiwan  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China)  or  Japan  in 
intensive  language  study  under  one  or  another  of  the  University's  exchange 
programs  with  foreign  universities  or  at  other  approved  centers  of  higher 
education. 

Internship  Program.  This  program  allows  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  by  working  in  Washington/Baltimore  area  firms,  corporations,  and 
social  service  organizations  that  are  East  Asia-related,  as  well  as  in  various 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 

While  the  department  does  not  yet  offer  a  major  in  Hebrew  language  and 
literature,  it  does  provide  both  beginners  and  those  with  previous  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language  an  opportunity  to  become  conversant  with  the  3.000-year 
development  of  Hebrew  language,  literature,  and  culture. 

Elementary  and  intermediate  courses  develop  the  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  modern  Hebrew  Courses  in  composition  and  conversation 
emphasize  vocabulary  enrichment,  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  written  and 
spoken  language  On  the  advanced  level  the  student  analyzes  the  major  texts 
of  classical  and  modern  Hebrew  literature. 

Courses  are  also  offered  in  English  on  topics  such  as  the  Bible.  Rabbinic 
Thought,  Jewish  f«1ysticism,  Jewish  Law.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Civilization, 
Hebrew  Literature  m  Translation,  Women  in  Jewish  Literature,  and  other 
Special  Topics  courses. 

Hebrew  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Education  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education.  Students 
wishing  to  emphasize  Hebrew  as  a  major  subject  may  do  so  within  the 
framework  of  the  Jewish  studies  major  See  the  entry  on  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program  or  consult  the  Hebrew  Office  for  requirements. 

Course  Code  Prefix— CHIN.  HEBR,  JAPN.  RLST 


Professor  and  Cfiairman:  Evans 

Prolessors  Bauer  (Emeritus).  Belz.  Berlin.  Brush.  Callcotl.  Cockburn.  Cole. 

DuUy  (Emeritus).  Fousl.  Gilbert.  Goodbiatt.  Gordon  (Emeritus).  Haber.  Harlan. 

Henrelta.  Jashemski  (Ementa).  Kent.  Lampe.  McCusker.  Mernll  (Emeritus).  A. 

Olson.  K  Olson,  Price,  E  B  Smith,  Sparks,  Warren.  Yaney 

Associate  Prolessors:  Breslow,  Garden.  Eckstein.  Farrell,  Flack,  Folsom, 

Friedel,  Giffm,  Gnmsted,  Gullickson,  Hams,  Hoffman.  Holum.  Kaufman. 

Maieska.  Maiossian.  Mayo.  Moss.  Pennbam,  Ridgway,  Rozenblit.  Spiegel. 

Stowasser,  Weissman.  Wright.  Zilfi 

Assistant  Professors:  Bradbury,  Nicklason,  Sumida,  Williams 

Adjunct:  Carr,  Papenfuse 

Affiliate:  Perry 

The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  broaden  the  student's  cultural 
background  through  the  study  of  history  and  to  provide  preparation  for  those 
interested  in  law,  publishing,  teaching,  journalism,  government  service,  and 
graduate  study. 

A  faculty  advisor  will  assist  each  major  in  planning  a  curriculum  to  meet  his 
personal  interests  A  "program  plan."  approved  by  the  advisor,  should  be  filed 
with  the  Department  as  soon  as  possible  Students  are  required  to  meet  with 
an  assigned  advisor  once  every  semester  or  sign  a  waiver  during 
preregistration. 

Major  Requirements.  Minimum  requirements  for  undergraduate  history  majors 
consist  of  39  hours  of  coursework  distributed  as  follows  12  hours  in  100-200 
level  survey  courses  selected  from  at  least  two  fields  of  history  (United  States. 
European,  and  Non-Western):  15  hours,  including  HIST  309  in  one  major  area 
(see  below),  12  hours  of  history  in  at  least  two  maior  areas  other  than  the  area 
of  concentration  Without  regard  to  area.  15  hours  of  the  39  total  hours  must  be 
at  the  lunior-senior  (300-400)  level.  Note;  All  majors  must  take  HIST  309. 

I.  Survey  Courses 

1.  The  requirement  is  12  hours  at  the  100-200  level  taken  in  at  least  two 
fields. 

2.  Fields  are  defined  as  United  States.  European,  and  Non-Western 
history  All  survey  courses  have  been  assigned  to  one  of  these  fields. 
See  departmental  advisor 

3.  In  considering  courses  which  will  fulfill  this  requirement,  students  are 
encouraged  to: 

a  select  at  least  two  courses  in  a  sequence 

b.  select  at  least  one  course  before  AD.  1500  and  one  course  after 

AD.  150O 
c  sample  both  regional  and  topical  course  offerings 

4.  Students  will  normally  take  survey  courses  within  their  major  area  of 
concentration. 

II.  Major  Area  of  Concentration 

I.The  requirement  is  15  hours  including  HIST  309  in  a  major  area  ol 

concentration, 
2.  An  area  is  defined  as  a  series  of  related  topical,  chronological,  or 

regional  courses,  such  as: 


Topical 

History  &  Philosophy 

of  Science 
Social 
Intellectual 
Economic 
Religious 
Diplomatic 
Women's  History 
Afro-Amencan 
Constitutional 
Jewish 


Region 

Latin  American 

Middle  Eastern 

European 

United  States 

Early  Modern  Europe 

Medieval 

Ancient 

East  Asia 

African 


Country 

Russia 
Britain 
Continental  Europe 


3  The  major  area  may  be  chronological,  regional  or  topical. 

4.  Students  may  select  both  lower  and  upper  division  courses. 

5.  A  combination  of  chronological-topical  courses  or  regional-topical 
courses  is  desirable 

6  The  proseminar,  HIST  309,  should  nomnally  be  taken  in  the  major  area 
of  concentration 
III.  Twelve  Hours  of  History  in  at  least  Two  Other  Areas  than  the  Area  of 
Concentration. 

1 .  Students  may  select  either  lower  or  upper  division  courses. 

2.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consider  regional  diversity 

3.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  two  elective  courses  in 
chronological  periods  other  than  that  of  their  major  area  of 
concentration. 

Grade  of  C  or  tiigtier  is  required  in  each  course  included  in  the  39  required 

hours. 

For  students  matriculating  after  December,  1979,  credit  may  not  be  earned 

from  the  CLEP  general  history  exam,  for  students  matriculating  after  September 

1,  1981,  history  credit  may  not  be  earned  from  any  CLEP  exam.  Advanced 

Placement  credit  will  be  granted  as  elective,  but  will  not  apply  toward  major 

requirements. 

Supporting  courses.    Nine  credits   at   the   300-400   level    in   appropriate 
supporting  courses,  the  courses  do  not  all  have  to  be  in  the  same  department. 
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The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  in  writing— before  attempted,  if 
possible— by  the  departmental  advisor. 

General  University  Requirements  In  History.  All  History  courses  on  the  100. 
200,  300  and  400  levels  are  open  to  students  seeking  to  meet  the  University 
requirements  in  Area  C  (Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities)  with  the  exception  of 
HIST  214.  215,  309.  316.  317.  318.  A  few  other  courses  are  Open  only  to 
students  who  satisfy  specified  prerequisites,  but  that  does  not  limit  them  to 
history  maiors.  It  should  be  noted  that  special  topics  courses— HIST  219.  319 
and  419— are  offered  on  several  different  subjects  of  general  interest  each 
semester  Descriptions  may  be  obtained  from  the  History  Department  office. 

Honors  in  History.  Students  who  major  or  minor  in  history  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  History  Honors  Program  during  the  second  semester  of  their 
sophomore  year.  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  program  substitute  discussion 
courses  and  a  thesis  for  some  lecture  courses  and  lake  an  oral  comprehensive 
examination  prior  to  graduation.  Successful  candidates  are  awarded  either 
honors  or  high  honors  in  history. 

The  History  Department  offers  pre-honors  work  in  American  history  and  in 
European  history  courses  Consult  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific 
offerings  each  semester  Students  in  these  sections  meet  in  a  discussion 
group  instead  of  attending  lectures.  They  read  widely  and  do  extensive  written 
work  on  their  own.  Pre-honors  sections  are  open  to  any  student  and  are 
recommended  for  students  in  General  Honors,  subject  only  to  the  instructor's 
approval  Students  who  intend  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  History  Honor 
Program  should  take  as  many  of  them  as  possible  during  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

Course  Code  Prefix- HIST 


Jewish  Studies  Program 


Associate  Professor  and  Director:  Mintz 

Professor:  Goodbiatt 

Associate  Professors:  Berlin,  Bilik,  Handeiman 

Assistant  Professor:  Rozenblit 

Instructors:  Levy,  Liberman 

The  Jewish  Studies  major  provides  undergraduate  students  with  a 
framework  for  organized  and  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  history,  philosophy, 
and  literature  of  the  Jews  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Jewish  Studies  draw 
on  a  vast  literature  in  a  number  of  languages,  especially  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
and  includes  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  medieval  and  modem  Hebrew  literature. 
Yiddish  language  and  literature  comprise  an  important  sub-field. 

The  undergraduate  major  requires  48  semester  hours  (24  hours  minimum 
at  300-400  level)  consisting  of  courses  in  the  Hebrew  Program  and  the  History 
Department  as  well  as  other  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  English.  Geography,  Philosophy  and 
Sociology 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  Is  required  in  all  courses  offered  toward  major 
requirements.  A  major  in  Jewish  Studies  will  normally  conform  to  the  following 
curriculum: 

1 .  Prerequisite  HEBR  1 1 1 ,  112,  21 1 ,  212  (or  placement  exam) 

2.  Required  courses  HEBR  313,  314,  HIST  282,  283,  and  either  HIST  309 
or  research-oriented  course  in  Hebrew  approved  by  advisor  (at  300 
level  or  above),  a  Hebrew  course  in  classical  Jewish  literature  (200 
level),  and  an  additional  upper  level  course  in  Hebrew  literature  in 
Hebrew  (21  credit  hours). 

3.  Electives:  15  credits  in  Jewish  Studies  courses  in  Hebrew  language 
and  literature,  Jewish  history,  and  Yiddish  language  and  literature.  At 
least  9  credits  must  be  at  the  300-400  level. 

4. 12  credits  of  supporting  courses  in  areas  outside  Jewish  Studies  such 
as  history,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  or  literature,  including  at 
least  6  credits  at  the  300-400  level,  to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of 
a  faculty  advisor. 

Linguistics  Program 

Professor  and  Director:  Lightfoot 
Assistant  Professor:  Hornstein 
Lecturer:  Weinberg 
Affiliate:  McKay 

The  Linguistics  Program  offers  courses  on  many  aspects  of  language  study 
and  an  interdisciplinary  major  leading  to  a  B  A  Language  is  basic  to  many 
human  activities  and  linguistics  relates  to  many  other  disciplines  which  include 
work  on  language 

Work  on  language  has  provided  one  of  the  main  research  probes  in 
philosophy  and  psychology  lor  nrwst  of  the  20th  century  It  has  taken  on  a  new 
momentum  in  the  last  25-30  years  and  language  research  has  proven  to  be  a 
fruitful  means  to  cast  light  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mmd  and  on  general 
cognitive  capacity  Several  courses  focus  on  a  research  program  which  takes 
as  a  central  question  How  do  children  master  their  native  language'  Children 
hear  many  styles  of  speech,  variable  pronunciations  and  incomplete 
expressions,  but.  despite  this  flux  of  experience,  they  come  to  speak  and 
understand  speech  effortlessly,  instantaneously  and  subconsciously  Research 
aims  to  discover  how  this  happens,  how  a  persons  linguistic  capacity  is 
represented  in  the  mind,  and  what  the  genetic  basis  for  it  is.  Students  team 


how  various  kinds  of  data  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  central  question, 
how  that  question  influences  the  shape  of  technical  analyses 

The  maior  program  in  Linguistics  is  designed  for  students  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  human  language  per  se,  or  m  describing  particular  languages  m 
a  systematic  and  psychologically  plausible  way,  or  in  usmg  language  as  a  tool 
to  reveal  some  aspect  of  human  mental  capacities  Such  a  maior  provides 
useful  preparation  for  professional  programs  in  foreign  languages,  language 
teaching,  communication,  psychology,  speech  pathology,  artificial  intelligence 
(and  thus  computer  work). 

Major  Requirements.  Students  obtain  a  B  A  in  Linguistics  by  following  one  of 
two  tracks.  "Grammars  and  Cognition"  or  "Grammatical  Theory  and  a 
Language"  In  each  case,  students  take  a  common  core  of  LiNG  courses 
LING  200,  240,  31 1-312.  321-322  Beyond  this  core,  students  must  specialize 
by  completing  an  additional  9  hours  in  LING  plus  one  of  the  following  either 
18  hours  from  selected  courses  in  HESP.  PHIL  and  PSYC,  or  18  hours  In  a 
particular  language.  The  specializations  in  detail  are: 

Grammars  and  Cognition 

LING  440— Grammars  and  Cognition 

Two  300/400  LING  electives 

PHIL  466— Philosophy  of  IVlind 

HESP  400— Speech  and  Language  Development  in  Children 

OR 

HESP  498 — Seminar  in  Psycholinguislics 

PSYC  440— Introduction  to  Cognitive  Psychology 

OR 

PSYC  422— Psychology  of  Language 

Three  300/400  electives  m  HESP.  PHIL,  PSYC  or  CMSC 

Grammatical  Theory  and  a  Language 

LING  410/41 1 — Grammars  and  Meaning/Comparative  Synteuc 

OR 

LING  420/421— Word  Formation/Advanced  Phonology 

LING  300/400  elective 

Five  required  courses  in  the  language  of  specialization. 

A  course  in  the  history  or  structure  of  the  language  of  specialization. 

When  possible,  the  language  of  specialization  should  be  the  same  as  the 
one  used  to  satisfy  the  Divisional  Foreign  Language  Requirement  The 
specialization  normally  includes  those  courses  which  make  up  the  designated 
requirement  for  a  maior  in  the  chosen  language  Special  provision  may  be 
made  for  students  who  are  native  speakers  of  a  language  other  than  English 
and  wish  to  conduct  analytical  work  on  the  grammar  of  that  language  A 
student  may  also  study  grammatical  theory  and  English,  the  18  hour 
concentration  in  English  consists  of  courses  in  the  history  and  structure  of 
English  to  be  selected  m  consultation  with  the  student's  Linguistics  advisor 

For  a  double  maior.  students  need  27  credits  m  Linguistics,  which  normally 
include  the  LING  courses  for  one  ol  the  two  specializations. 

Course  Code  Prefix— LING 

Maryland  English  Institute 

Director:  Palmer 

Instructors:  Butler.  Rorito.  Groft,  Hughes,  Kameraas  Lanier.  LJakos,  Lipov^itz. 

Poirer.  Sahin,  Salus,  Sprague 

The  (Maryland  English  Institute  (MEI)  offers  special  instruction  in  English  to 
University  of  Maryland  Students  who  need  to  improve  their  competence  m  the 
language  before  they  are  able  to  undertake  a  full  program  of  academic  work. 
Two  programs  are  Offered — a  half-time  semi-intensive  course  and  a  full-time 
Intensive  course 

Semi-intensive.  This  program  is  open  only  to  University  of  Maryland  students. 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  fall  withm  a  TOEFL  score  range  ol 
450—549  Candidates  in  this  proficiency  range  may  tie  admitted  to  The 
University  of  Maryland  on  a  provisional  basis,  requiring  them  to  satisfactoniy 
complete  the  MEI  Semi-mtensive  program  in  order  to  t>ecome  full-time 
students  Classes  meet  two  hours  per  day.  five  days  per  week  during  regular 
terms,  four  fiours  per  day,  live  days  per  week  during  Summer  Session  ii  In 
addition,  students  have  two  hours  per  week  of  assigned  work  m  the  language 
laboratory  The  program  is  designed  especially  to  perfect  the  language  skills 
necessary  for  academic  study  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Enrollment  is  by 
permission  of  the  Director  and  no  credit  is  given  toward  einy  degree  at  the 
University. 

Intensive.  This  full-time  Engiish-as-a-Fbreign-Language  program  is  open  to 
non-native  speakers  of  English  who  need  substantial  improvement  m  their 
English  competence  t)efore  they  can  undertake  any  academic  study  at  a 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States  On  the  basis  of  an  entrance 
examination,  students  will  be  assigned  to  classes  at  their  particular  proficiency 
levels  They  will  have  four  hours  of  English  language  instruction  per  day  p'us 
one  hour  of  assigned  work  m  the  language  latjo'atory.  five  days  per  weeK 
during  the  regularly  scheduled  semester  and  summer  school  sesswis  The 

program  is  intended  primarily  tor  students  who  W'Sh  to  enroll  at  The  University 
of  Maryland  alter  completing  the"  language  instruction  However,  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  language  program  does  not  guarantee  acceptance  at  the 
University  Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  Director  and  no  credit  is  given 
toward  any  degree  at  the  University. 
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Music 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  Traver 

Associate  Chairman  and  Lecturer:  Cooper 

Professors:  Berman.  Bemslem.  Folslrom.  Garvey,  Guarneri  String  Quaflet 

(Daiiey.  Soyer.  Stemhardt.  Tree),  Head.  Heim.  Helm.  Hudson,  Johnson, 

Montgomery,  Moss,  Schumacher,  Shirley,  Troth,  True 

Associate  Professors:  Barnetl.  Davis,  Deiio.  Eihston,  Elsing,  Fanos,  Fleming. 

Gallagher,  Gowen.  Mabbs,  McClelland.  McDonald.  Olson,  Pennington, 

Robertson.  Rodnques,  Ross,  Shelley,  Wakedeid,  Wexier,  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors:  Gibson,  Mangold,  McCoy,  Payerle,  Sparks 

Lecturers  Beicken,  McFarlane 

Instructor:  Walters 

The  obiectives  of  the  department  are  (1)  to  provide  professional  musical 
training  based  on  a  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts;  (2)  to  help  the  general 
student  develop  sound  critical  judgment  and  discriminating  taste  in  the 
performance  and  literature  of  music,  (3)  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate 
work  in  the  field,  and  (4)  to  prepare  the  student  to  leach  music  in  the  public 
schools  To  these  ends,  three  degrees  are  ottered  the  Bachelor  of  Music,  with 
maiors  in  theory,  composition,  and  music  performance,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
with  a  maior  in  music:  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a  major  in  music 
education,  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Education. 

Music  courses  and  private  lessons  are  open  to  all  majors  who  have 
completed  the  specified  prerequisites,  or  their  equivalents  Lessons  are  also 
available  for  non-maprs,  if  teacher  time  and  facilities  permit.  The  University 
Bands,  University  Orchestra,  University  Cho'aie,  University  Chorus,  Jazz 
Ensemble,  and  other  ensembles,  are  likewise  open  to  all  qualified  students  by 
audition. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree.  Designed  for  qualified  students  with  extensive 
pre-coiiege  training  and  potential  for  successful  careers  in  professional  music. 
Recommendation  for  admission  is  based  on  an  audition  before  a  faculty 
committee.  A  description  of  the  audition  requirements  and  prerequisites  is 
available  in  the  departmental  office.  A  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all 
major  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Music  (Perf.:  Piano) 
Sample  Program 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  119/120    

MUSC  128     

MUSC  150/151     

University  Studies  Program 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  217/218    

MUSC  228     

MUSC  230     

MUSC  250/251    

University  Studies  Program 


Junior  Year 

MUSP  315/318    ■. . 

MUSC  330/331     

MUSC  328     

MUSC  450     

Elective   

University  Studies  Program 

Senior  Year 

MUSP  419/420    

MUSC  492     

MUSC  467     

Elective   

University  Studies  Program 


15 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  Designed  for  qualified  students  whose  interests 
Include  broader  career  alternatives.  Recommendation  lor  admission  is  based 
on  an  audition  before  a  faculty  committee.  A  descnpiion  of  the  audition 
requirements,  prerequisites,  and  program  options  is  available  in  the 
departmental  ollice.  A  grade  of  C  or  above  is  required  in  all  mapr  courses. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music) 
Sample  Program 


Freshman  Year 
MUSP  109/110 
MUSC  150/151 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


MUSC  129     

Eiectives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 

Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  207/208    

MUSC  250/251    

MUSC  229    

Eiectives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 

Junior  Year 

MUSP  305  

MUSC  330/331    

MUSC  450    

MUSC  329    

Eiectives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 

Senior  Year 

Music  Eiectives  

Eiectives,  Division  and  USP  Requirements 


2 
16 

2 

6 

3 

1 

18 

10 
20 

120 


30 


30 
120 


Special  Programs.  The  Department  of  Music  actively  cooperates  with  other 
departments   in   double   majors,   double  degrees,   and   Individual   Studies 
programs.  Details  are  available  on  request. 
Course  Code  Prefixes— IVIUSC,  MUED,  MUSP 

Philosophy 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Slote 

Professors:  Gorovilz.  Lesher.  Pasch,  Perkins,  Stich,  Suppe,  Svenonius 

Associate  Professors:  J  Brown,  Celarier,  Cherniak,  Garden.  Greenspan. 

Johnson.  Levinson,  Martin,  Odell.  Stairs 

Assistant  Professors:  Tolliver,  Woll 

Research  Associates:  Fullmwider,  Lichtenberg,  Luban.  Maclean,  Sagoff,  Shue 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  seeks  to  develop  students'  logical  and 
expository  skills  and  their  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  value,  in  accordance  with  its  conception  of  philosophy  as 
essentially  an  activity  rather  than  a  body  of  doctrine  Thus  in  all  courses 
students  can  expect  to  receive  concentrated  training  in  thinking  clearly  and 
inventively  and  in  expressing  themselves  exactly  about  philosophical  issues. 
This  training  has  general  applicability  to  all  professions  in  which  intellectual 
qualities  are  highly  valued,  such  as  law.  medicine,  government  and  business 
management.  With  this  in  view  the  major  in  philosophy  is  designed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  those  in  the  majority  who  are  preparing  for  careers  outside  of 
philosophy  as  well  as  those  in  the  minority  who  are  preparing  for  graduate 
study  in  philosophy. 

The  following  are  among  the  courses  giving  the  general  student  training  in 
rigorous  thinking,  experience  in  critical  and  imaginative  rellection  on 
philosophical  problems  or  lamiliarity  with  the  philosophical  foundations  of 
Western  and  other  cultures:  PHIL  100  (Introduction  to  Philosophy),  PHIL  110 
(Plato's  Republic),  PHIL  142  (Ethics),  PHIL  170  (Introduction  to  Logic),  PHIL 
173,  PHIL  174  (Logic  and  the  English  Language  I  and  II),  PHIL  236 
(Philosophy  of  Religion),  and  the  historical  courses:  310.  316.  320.  325.  326. 
327,  328. 

For  students  interested  particularly  in  philosophical  problems  arising  within 
their  own  special  disciplines,  a  number  of  courses  are  appropriate:  PHIL  233 
(Philosophy  in  Literature),  PHIL  250  and  453  (Philosophy  of  Science  I  and  II). 
PHIL  245  and  445  (Social  and  Political  Philosophy  I  and  II),  PHIL  360 
(Philosophy  ol  Language),  PHIL  308B  (Philosophy  of  Beauty),  PHIL  308C 
(Philosophy  of  Art),  PHIL  334  (Philosophy  of  Music),  PHIL  438  (Topics  in 
Philosophical  Theology),  PHIL  450  and  451  (Scieniilic  Thought  I  and  II),  PHIL 
452  (Philosophy  of  Physics).  PHIL  454  (Philosophy  of  Economics),  PHIL  455 
(Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences).  PHIL  456  (Philosophy  of  Biology).  PHIL 
457  (Philosophy  of  History).  PHIL  458  (Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science, 
e  g  Philosophy  of  Psychology.  Historical  and  Conceptual  Foundations  of 
Mathematics),  and  PHIL  474  (Induction  and  Probability). 

Pre-law  students  may  be  particularly  interested  in  PHIL  140  (Contemporary 
Moral  Problems).  PHIL  345  and  445  (Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I  and  II). 
and  PHIL  447  (Philosophy  of  Law).  Pre-medical  students  may  be  particularly 
interested  in  PHIL  342  (Moral  Problems  in  Medicine),  and  PHIL  456 
(Philosophy  of  Biology). 

The  Department's  curriculum  is  enriched  by  courses  in  philosophy  and 
public  policy  issues  taught  by  research  associates  in  the  Center  lor  Philosophy 
and  Public  Policy  under  the  repeatable  designations  PHIL  308  (Studies  in 
Contemporary  Philosophy)  and  PHIL  408  (Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy), 
cross-listed  under  similar  headings  in  Government  and  Politics  Topics  include 
such  subjects  as  Business  Ethics.  Weilafe  and  Distributive  Justice, 
Responsibility  of  Professionals,  Environmental  Ethics  and  the  Morality  of  Forced 
Military  Draft. 

The  departmental  requirements  for  a  major  in  philosophy  are  as  follows:  (1) 
a  total  of  at  least  30  hours  in  philosophy,  not  including  PHIL  100,  (2)  PHIL  142, 
371,  310,  320.  326  and  at  least  two  courses  numbered  399  or  above,  (3)  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  major 
requirement. 

Fifteen  (15)  hours  of  supporting  courses  are  required. 
Course  Code  Prefix— PHIL 
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Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 


Director:  Maclean 

Research  Associates:  Fullmwider,  Lichienberg,  Luban.  Sagofl.  Segal,  Shue 

The  Center  (or  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  conducts  research  into  ttie 
values  and  concepts  thai  underlie  public  policy  formulation.  Most  research 
efforts— on  topics  expected  to  be  a  focus  of  public  policy  debate  during  the 
next  decade— are  conducted  cooperatively  by  interdisciplinary  working  groups 
composed  of  philosophers,  policymakers  and  analysts,  other  experts  from 
within  and  without  the  government,  and  Center  staff.  In  its  research  and 
curriculum  development,  the  Center  seeks  to  create  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  normative  principles  that  are  basic  to  an  assessment  ol 
public  policies. 

The  Center's  curriculum  development  seeks  to  bring  philosophical  issues 
before  future  policymakers  and  citizens  Courses  dealing  with  contemporary 
normative  issues  m  the  national  and  international  arena  are  offered  through  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy  and  of  Government  and  Politics,  and  through  the 
Honors  Program  Courses  which  have  been  offered  include  tHunger  and 
Affluence,  Human  Rights  and  US.  Foreign  Policy.  Distributive  Justice  and 
Public  Policy.  Philosophical  issues  in  Public  Policy.  The  fvloraWy  of  Compulsory 
Military  Service.  Environmental  Ethics.  Energy  Policy  and  the  Constraints  of 
Justice.  Ethics  and  the  New  International  Order.  Risk  and  Consent,  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Problem  A  Philosophical  Approach 

The  Center  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Arls  and  Humanities  and 
of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies 

Director:  Schoenbaum 
Executive  Director:  Zimmerman 

The  Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  promotes  teaching  and 
research  in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  in  all  disciplines  of  the  arts 
and  humanities,  as  well  as  m  such  allied  fields  as  the  history  of  science,  the 
philosophy  of  science,  and  the  history  ol  law 

The  Centers  scholarly  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  faculty  and 
graduate  students,  and  include  lacully  conlerences  and  coHoquia.  lectures  and 
lecture-demonsiralions  by  visiting  speakers,  concerts  and  other  performances, 
exhibitions,  and  an  annual  Schoiar-m-Residence  program  The  Center  also 
sponsors  programs  of  national  significance,  often  in  connection  with  area 
libraries,  museums,  and  performing  arts  organizations  These  events,  which  are 
open  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  academic  community,  include  the 
annual  Maryland  Handel  Festival  and  Symposium,  and  the  Centers  annual 
interdisciplinary  symposium. 

The  Center  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  is 
administered  by  its  Director  and  Executive  Director  in  coniunction  with  an 
Advisory  Board  of  outside  consultants,  and  a  faculty  Advisory  Committee  of 
representatives  from  15  departments  in  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Romance  Languages  Program 

Advisory  Committee:  Russell  (Italian),  Chair,  Gramberg  (Spanish),  Black 
(French) 

The  Romance  Language  Program  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to 
nnajor  in  more  than  one  romance  language  Students  selecting  this  maior  must 
take  a  total  of  45  credits  selected  from  courses  m  two  of  the  three  components 
listed  below  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  The  first  four  courses  listed  under 
each  group  are  required  for  that  particular  language  component,  exceptions  or 
substitutions  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisor  in 
consultation  with  the  Romance  Language  Advisory  Committee,  To  achieve  the 
total  of  45  credits,  21  credits  are  taken  in  each  of  the  two  languages,  as 
specified,  and  three  additional  credits  are  taken  at  the  4(X)  level  m  either  of  the 
languages  chosen.  There  are  no  requirements  for  support  courses  for  the 
romance  language  maior  No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the 
maior  Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  Teacher's  Certification  should  consult 
the  College  of  Education 

Requirements  for  each  language  are  as  follows  French— 20A.  301,  351, 
352;  one  additional  language  course  at  the  300  or  400  level,  two  additional 
literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400  level.  Italian— 204.  301  351.  352; 
three  additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  ai  the  400  level.  Spanisfr— 204, 
301.  321-322  or  323-324,  one  additional  language  course  at  the  300  or  400 
level,  two  additional  literature  or  civilization  courses  at  the  400  level 

Russian  Area  Studies  Program 

Associate  Professor.  Director  and  Student  Advisor:  Lampe 

Professors:  Harper  (Geography),  Foust,  Yaney  (History) 

/Associate  Prolessors:  Murreii  (Economics),  Maieska  (History),  Berry.  Brecht, 

Glad.  Hitchcock  (Slavic).  Parming  (Sociology) 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Oliver  (Government  and  Politics),  Merrill,  Schaliert  (Slavic) 

Instructor:  Brin 

The  Russian  Area  Studies  Program  offers  courses  leading  to  a  BA  in 
Russian  studies  Students  in  the  program  study  Russian  and  Soviet  culture  as 
broadly  as  possible,  striving  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  aspects  rather  than 
focusing  their  attention  on  a  single  segment  of  human  behavior  II  is  hoped 
that  insights  into  the  Russian  way  of  life  will  be  valuable  not  only  as  such  but 
as  a  means  to  deepen  the  students  awareness  of  their  own  society  and  of 


themselves 

Course  offerings  are  in  several  departments  language  and  literature. 
government  and  politics,  history,  ecorxxnics.  geography,  philosophy,  and 
sociology  A  student  may  plan  his  or  her  curriculum  so  as  to  emphasize  any 
one  of  these  disciplines,  thus  preparing  for  graduate  work  either  in  the  Russian 
area  or  in  the  discipline 

Students  in  the  program  must  meet  the  general  degree  requirements  ol  the 
University  and  division  from  which  they  graduate  They  must  complete  12 
hours  ol  basic  courses  in  Russian  language  normally  through  SLAV  104  or  the 
equivalent  ol  these  courses  taken  elsewhere,  and  they  must  complete  al  least 
12  rTKire  hours  m  Russian  language  beyond  the  basic  level  (chosen  from 
among  SLAV  201.  202.  301.  302,  321,  322,  401,  402.  and  403  or  equivalent 
courses)  In  addition,  students  must  complete  24  hours  in  Russian  area 
courses  on  the  300  level  or  above  These  24  t>ours  must  be  taken  m  ai  least  5 
different  departments,  if  appropriate  courses  are  available,  and  may  include 
language-literature  courses  beyond  those  required  above 

It  is  recommended  but  not  required  that  the  student  who  plans  on  doing 
graduate  work  complete  at  least  18  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  (which  may 
include  courses  applicable  to  the  Russian  Area  Program)  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  departments  It  is  also  recommended  that  students  virfio  plan 
on  doing  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences — government  and  politics, 
economics,  geography,  and  sociology— take  at  least  two  courses  m  statistical 
methods 

The  student's  advisor  will  be  the  program  director  or  his  designate  The 
student  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
required  courses 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Russian  language,  literature  and  culture  taught 
in  the  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  tf>e 
following  Russian  Area  courses  are  regularly  offered; 

ECON  380 — Comparative  Economic  Systems 

ECON  482— Economics  Of  the  Soviet  Union 

GEOG  325— Soviet  Union 

GVPT  445— Russian  Political  Thought 

GVPT  451— Foreign  Policy  of  the  U  S  S  R. 

GVPT  481— Government  and  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Union 

HIST  305— The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  Its  Cultural  History 

HIST  340— Eastern  Europe  Under  Communism 

HIST  344— The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917 

HIST  424— History  of  Russia  to  1801 

HIST  425— History  Of  Russia  from  1801-1917 

HIST  442— The  Soviet  Union 

HIST  443— Modern  Balkan  History 

PHIL  328— Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy 

SOCY  474— Soviet  Ethnic  Issues 

The  various  cooperating  departments  also  offer  occasional  special  courses 
in  the  Russian  and  Soviet  field 

HIST  237.  Russian  Civilization,  is  recommended  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  program  but  does  not  count  toward  the  fulfillment  ol  the  program's 

requirements. 

Course  Code  Prefix— SLAV 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Sosnowski 

Professors:  Gramberg.  Marra-Lopez.  Nemes.  Pacheco 

Visiting  Professor:  Martinez 

Associate  Professors:  Diz.  Igel 

Assistant  Professors:  Aguilar-Mora.  Kristal,  Zappala 

Instructors:  Garcia,  Reniz 

Majors.  Undergraduate  majors  can  benefit  from  a  wide  range  of  courses  in 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature  and  civilization,  technical  courses  in 
translation,  linguistics  and  commercial  uses  of  Spanish  Area  studies  programs 
are  also  available  m  coniunction  with  other  disciplines  in  order  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  solid  knowledge  ol  the  Spanish  and  Latm  American  worlds  The 
maior  in  literature  prepares  the  student  for  graduate  studies  in  Spanish  and 
opportunities  in  vanous  fields  of  study  and  work 

A  grade  of  at  least  C  is  required  m  all  maior  and  supporting  area  courses. 

Language  and  Literature  Ma|or.  Courses  SPAN  204.  221.  301-302  311  or 
312.  321-322  or  323-324.  425-426  or  446-447.  plus  lour  400-level  courses  or 
pro-seminars  m  literature  Spanish.  Spanish  American,  or  Luso  Brazilian,  lor  a 
total  ol  39  credits  Nine  credits  of  supponmg  courses,  six  ot  which  must  be  on 
the  300  or  400  level  m  a  smgie  area  other  than  Spanish,  for  a  combined  total 
of  48  credits  uggested  areas  art.  comparative  literature,  government  and 
politics  history  philosophy  and  Portuguese  All  supporting  courses  should  be 
germane  to  the  field  of  specialization. 

Foreign  Area  Ma)or.  Courses  SPAN  204.  301-302.  311  or  312.  315.  316  or 
317.  321-322  or  323-324.  425-^26  or  446-447.  plus  three  400-level  courses 
in  literature  Spanish.  Spanish  American,  or  Luso-Braziiian.  lor  a  total  of  36 
credits  Twelve  credits  of  supporting  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  on  the  300 
or  400  level  in  a  single  area  other  than  Spanish,  lor  a  combined  total  ot  43 
credits  Suggested  areas  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  government 
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and  politics,  history,  Portuguese,  and  sociology  All  supporling  courses  Should 
be  germane  to  the  lield  ol  specialization 

Translation  Option.  Courses  SPAN  301-302.  311  or  312.  five  courses  Irom 
316.  317.  318.  356.  357.  416.  417.  321-322  or  323-324.  one  course  Ironn  425. 
426.  446.  447.  plus  two  400-level  courses  or  pro-seminats  in  Spanish.  Spanish 
American,  or  Luso-Braziiian  literature,  (or  a  total  ol  39  credits  Nine  credits  ol 
supporting  courses,  six  ol  which  must  be  on  the  300  or  400  level  in  a  single 
area  other  than  Spanish,  lor  a  combined  total  ol  48  credits  Suggested  areas; 
art.  comparative  literature,  government  and  politics,  history,  philosophy,  and 
Portuguese 

Students  interested  in  majoring  In  a  combination  ol  two  Romance 
languages  should  see  the  description  ol  the  Romance  Languages  Program, 
above 

Honors  In  Spanish.  A  student  whose  major  is  Spanish  and  who,  at  the  lime  ol 
application,  has  a  general  academic  average  ol  3  0  and  3  5  in  his  maior  deld 
may  apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Honors  Committee  for  admission  to  the 
Honors  Program  ol  the  department  Honors  work  normally  begins  the  first 
semester  ot  the  lumor  year,  but  a  qualified  student  may  enter  as  early  as  the 
sophomore  year  or  as  late  as  the  second  semester  of  the  lunior  year  Honors 
students  are  required  to  take  two  courses  from  those  numbered  491 .  492.  493, 
and  the  seminar  numbered  496  or  equivalent,  as  well  as  to  meet  other 
requirements  for  a  maior  in  Spanish  There  will  be  a  final  comprehensive 
examination  covering  the  honors  reading  list  which  must  be  taken  by  all 
graduating  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  honors  Admission  of  students  to 
the  Honors  Program,  their  continuance  in  the  program,  and  the  final  award  of 
honors  are  the  prerogative  ol  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee, 

Elementary  Honors.  SPAN  102H  is  limited  to  specially  approved  candidates 
who  have  passed  SPAN  101  with  high  grades,  and  will  allow  them  to  enter 
203H.  SPAN  203H  is  limited  to  students  who  have  received  high  grades  in 
102.  102H  or  103  or  the  equivalent  Upon  completion  of  203H,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  skip  204. 

Lower  Division  Courses.  The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  consist  of  three  semesters  of  four  credits  each  (101.  102. 
203)  The  language  requirement  for  the  B,A  degree  in  the  Division  ol  Arts  and 
Humanities  is  satisfied  by  passing  203  or  equivalent. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  high  school  should  enroll 
in  SPAN  103  Those  with  three  years  should  enroll  in  SPAN  203.  and  those  with 
four  years  in  SPAN  203H  or  higher. 

Transfer  students  with  college  credit  have  the  option  of  continuing  at  the 
next  level  ot  study,  taking  a  placement  examination,  or  electing  courses  103  or 
203  If  a  transfer  student  takes  course  103  for  credit,  he  retains  transfer  credit 
only  for  the  equivalent  of  course  101  A  transfer  student  placing  lower  than  his 
training  warrants  may  ignore  the  placement  but  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  If  he 
takes  203  for  credit,  he  retains  transfer  credit  for  the  equivalent  of  courses  101 
and  102. 

If  a  student  has  received  a  D  in  a  course,  advanced  and  completed  the 
next  higher  course,  he  cannot  go  back  and  repeat  the  original  course  in  which 
he  received  a  D  A  student  who  has  earned  credits  for  Spanish  204  may  not 
subsequently  earn  credit  for  any  lower  level  course. 

Course  Code  Prefixes— SPAN.  PORT 


Women's  Studies  Program 


Director:  Beck 

Faculty:  Ivloses.  Pratt 

Pan-time  Lecturers:  Biren,  Strasburg,  Zeiger 

Women's  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  academic  program  in  the  Division 
of  Arts  and  Humanities  which  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
academic  balance  to  traditional  curricula  which  have  ignored  or  distorted  the 
role  of  women  in  society  To  this  end.  the  program  promotes  research  on 
women,  facilitates  the  introduction  of  research  findings  on  women  into  all 
relevant  university  courses,  offers  core  courses  on  women,  and  encourages 
the  offering  of  courses  on  women  m  other  departments  and  programs  Among 
the  many  departments  that  offer  courses  on  women  are  Afro-American 
Studies,  American  Studies.  English,  the  Foreign  Languages.  Government, 
Health,  History.  Psychology,  and  Sociology- 
Women  s  Studies  courses  provide  a  critical  analysis  of  sex-biased  theories 
and  methodologies  current  in  mapr  disciplines  and  encourage  the  study  of  the 
contributions  of  women  The  Womens  Studies  Program  is  committed  to 
promoting  education  free,  not  only  from  sexism,  but  also  from  racism, 
anti-semitism.  class  bias,  ageism,  heterosexual  bias,  and  all  the  ideologies  and 
attitudes  which  constrict  our  understanding  of  reality.  Women's  Studies  oilers 
the  following  core  courses: 

WrvlST  200     Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 
WMST  250     Women.  An,  and  Culture 
WMST  298     Special  Topics  m  Women's  Studies 
WMST  386/387     Field  Work/Field  Work  Analysis 
WMST  400:    Theories  of  Feminism 
WMST  498     Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 
WMST  498D/498E     Feminist  Education  Practicum/Feminist 
Education  Analysis 


WMST  499     Independent  Study 

The  Women's  Studies  Certificate  Program.  Students  may  earn  a  Women's 
Studies  Certificate  by  completing  21  credits  selected  from  required  womens 
studies  core  courses  and  eiectives  chosen  according  to  the  student  s  interests 
Any  student  in  good  standing  in  a  division  of  the  University  may  enroll  in  the 
certificate  program  by  signing  up  with  the  women's  studies  undergraduate 
advisor  For  a  description  ol  this  certilicate.  see  "Campus-Wide  Programs  and 
Certificates " 


Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

Provost:  Polakoff 

The  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  Is  comprised  of  a  diverse 
group  of  disciplines  that  emphasize  a  broad  liberal  ails  education  as  a 
foundation  lor  understanding  the  environmental,  social  and  cultural  forces  that 
shape  our  world  At  the  heart  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  is  the 
attempt  to  understand  human  beings,  both  individually  and  in  groups;  this 
understanding  is  developed  using  approaches  that  range  from  the  scientific  to 
the  philosophical,  from  the  experimental  to  the  theoretical  The  greatest 
strength  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  however,  is  that  the  techniques 
of  problem-solving  are  taught  within  the  context  of  strong  academic  skills  This 
provides  students  with  the  intellectual  breadth  necessary  to  understand  the 
world  around  them,  and  with  the  skills  necessary  to  think  analytically  and 
critically,  and  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and  persuasively. 

Students  interested  in  human  behavior  and  in  solving  human  and  social 
problems  will  find  many  exciting  opportunities  through  the  programs  and 
courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  The 
Division  is  composed  of  the  following  academic  units; 

School  of  Public  Affairs 

College  of  Business  and  Management 

Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 

Center  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Center  for  International  Development 

Department  of  Economics 

Division  Computer  Laboratory 

Department  of  Geography 

Department  of  Government  and  Politics 

Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies 

Institute  of  Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice 

Department  of  Psychology 

Depanment  of  Sociology 

Survey  Research  Center 

All  of  these  units,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bureau.  Centers,  and  the  Division 
Computer  Laboratory,  offer  ma|or  programs  which  lead  to  a  degree.  Each  has 
faculty  assigned  to  serve  as  academic  advisors. 

Pre-professional  training  and  professional  opportunities  in  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  are  available  in  many  fields.  The  College  of  Business  and 
Management  offers  programs  in  accounting,  finance,  management  science, 
marketing,  production  management,  transportation,  and  personnel  and  labor 
relations.  The  Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  offers  training  for 
students  interested  in  careers  as  speech  pathologists  Students  interested  in 
urban  planning  will  find  academic  and  professional  training  through  courses 
offered  by  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies,  the  Department  of  Geography,  and 
the  Afro-American  Studies  Program,  Students  may  choose  government  and 
politics,  criminal  justice  and  criminology,  or  sociology  for  preparation  for 
careers  in  the  law  and  related  fields  The  internship  programs  offered  by  many 
departments  in  the  Division  provide  students  with  practical  experience  working 
in  governmental  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations,  corporations  and  research 
centers 

The  Division  believes  strongly  in  the  importance  of  computer  training  as  a 
necessary  pan  of  undergraduate  education  in  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  The  Division  Computer  Laboratory  provides  undergraduate  students 
in  the  Division  with  the  facilities  and  staff  assistance  to  satisfy  a  wide  range  of 
computer-related  needs  The  laboratory's  facilities  include  a  DEC  PDP 
computer,  access  to  the  campus  UNIVAC  and  IBM  computers,  a  Prime  550 
computer,  a  micro-computer  class-laboratory,  and  classrooms  of  terminals  for 
both  in-  and  out-of-ciass  student  use. 

Entrance  Requirements.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Division  are  the 
same  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  College  of 
Business  and  Management  does  have  a  selective  admissions  policy.  For 
funher  information,  see  the  description  of  the  Colleges  programs. 

Degrees.  The  University  confers  the  following  degrees  as  appropriate,  on 
stuoents  completing  programs  of  study  in  the  academic  units  in  the  Division: 
Bachelor  of  Ans.  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  ol  Applied  Anthropology,  Master 
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of  Arts.  Master  ol  Science.  Master  of  Public  Management.  Master  of  Public 
Policy.  Master  of  Business  Administration,  and  Doctor  of  Phiiosoptiy  €ach 
candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  in  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registrations, 
prior  to  a  dale  announced  for  each  semester,  a  formal  application  for  the 
appropriate  degree- 
Graduation  Requirements.  Eacli  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  120 
hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2  0  cumulative  average  Courses  must  include 
either  the  30  hours  specified  by  the  General  University  Reguirements  or  the 
credits  required  in  the  University  Studies  Program,  and  the  specific  maior  and 
supporting  course  requirements  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 
or  of  the  programs  in  the  academic  departments  offering  baccalaureate 
degrees. 

General  Information  and  Student  Advisement.  The  BSOS  Undergraduate 
Advising  Office  (Room  2115  Tvdmgs  Building)  coordinates  advising  and 
maintains  student  records  for  BSOS  students  not  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management,  Divisional  advisors  are  available  to  provide  information 
concerning  University  requirements  and  regulations,  transfer  credit  evaluations 
and  other  general  information  about  the  University. 

Undergraduate  departmental  advisors  are  designated  for  each  major. 
These  advisors  are  available  to  assist  students  in  selecting  courses  and 
educational  experiences  in  their  maior  area  of  study  consistent  with  maior 
requirements  and  students'  educational  goals  These  undergraduate  advisors 
are  located  at  the  various  departmentai'unit  offices 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  is  competitive  at 
the  junior  level,  except  for  a  small  number  of  academically  talented  freshmen. 
Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  with  an  interest  in  business  but 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  are  admitted  to 
the  Division  as  "pre-business  "  Advisement  for  pre-business  majors  is  available 
in  the  BSOS  Undergraduate  Advisement  Office.  Room  2115.  Tydmgs  Hall 

General  advisement  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  is 
available  through  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Room  2136, 
Tydings  Hall 

The  Division  maintains  a  Learning  Center  in  LeFrak  Hall  which  provides 
individual  tutoring  for  students  The  Center  is  staffed  by  retired  professionals, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Honors.  Undergraduate  Honors  Programs  are  offered  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management,  the  Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography.  Government  and  Politics,  Psychology  and  Sociology,  and  in  the 
Institutes  of  Cnminal  Justice  and  Criminology  and  Urban  Studies 

Any  student  who  has  passed  at  least  12  hours  of  academic  work  in  the 
preceding  semester,  without  failure  of  any  course  and  with  an  overall  average 
grade  of  at  least  3.5  will  be  placed  on  the  Provost's  List  of  Distinguished 
Students 

Senior  Residence  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  degrees  should  plan  to 
lake  their  senior  year  in  residence  since  the  advanced  work  of  the  maior  study 
normally  occurs  in  the  last  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  sequence  The 
last  30  credits  must  be  done  in  residence  A  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
Division  from  which  he/she  plans  to  graduate  when  registering  for  the  last  15 
credits  of  his  or  her  program. 

School  of  Public  Affairs 

Professor  ar)d  Dean:  Eads 

Professors:  Bowker.  Brown.  Kelleher,  Levy,  Schick,  Young 

Associate  Professor:  Nacht 

Assistant  Professors:  Houseman,  Winer 

Lecturer:  Slater 

Faculty  Research  Associate:  Cohen 

Faculty  Researcti  Assistant:  Harbour 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs  provides  graduate-level,  professional  education 
to  men  and  women  of  distinction  of  both  mmd  and  character.  Five  disciplines 
are  emphasized:  accounting,  statistics,  economics,  politics,  and  ethics. 
Students  specialize  in  issues  of  govemment'pnvate  sector  interaction, 
international  secuniy,  or  public  sector  financial  management  The  program  is 
open  to  pre-career  and  mid-career  graduate  students  and  builds  on  the 
School's  location  in  the  BaltimoreWashmgton  corridor. 

The  School  offers  two  degrees  the  Master  of  Public  Management  (MPM) 
and  the  Master  of  Public  Policy  (MPP)  The  School  also  offers  lomt  degree 
programs  with  the  College  of  Business  and  Management  (MPM/MBA)  and  the 
School  of  Law  (MPM/JD).  In  addition,  several  certificates  are  offered 

Master  of  Public  Management.  The  MPM  is  a  two-year,  54-credit,  full-time 
professional  degree,  combining  a  rigorous  applied  course  ol  study  with 
practical,  hands-on  experience 

About  35  students  enter  the  program  each  fall  Although  this  number  is 
small,  candidates  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  undergraduate  schools  and 
maiors  During  the  first  year,  students  fulfill  the  core  requirements  which 
emphasize  the  tools  of  policy  analysis:  accounting,  statistics,  economics, 
politics,  and  ethics.  In  addition  they  are  introduced  to  the  policymaking 
process  and  future  job  contacts  through  structured  interviews  with  national 
policy  makers  Except  lor  an  elective  course  option  dunng  the  second 
semester,  first-year  students  take  all  of  the  core  requirements  together. 


During  the  summer  between  the  first  and  second  years,  students  obtain 
employment  in  federal,  state  or  local  government  agencies  or  m  units  of  private 
firms  which  deal  with  government  agencies  In  addition  to  gammg  practical 
experience  and  utilizing  the  skills  acquired  dunng  the  first  year,  this 
opportunity  provides  Contacts  and  relationships  useful  for  future  projects  and 
job  placement. 

During  the  second  year,  students  specialize  in  one  of  three  concentrations 
Public  Policy  and  Private  Enterprise.  Public  Sector  Financial  Management,  or 
l^ational  Security  Policy  They  also  complete  their  core  curriculum  requirements 
by  taking  Macro-Economics  Theory  and  Policy  Analysis 

Each  concentration  requires  participation  in  a  proiecl  course  Students, 
working  individually  or  in  small  groups,  conduct  research  at  sponsoring 
government  agencies  or  private  firms  on  problems  ol  interest  to  the  sponsor 
and  themselves. 

Master  of  Public  Policy.  The  MPP  is  a  36-credit  degree  program  designed  for 

mid-career  students.  This  degree  recognizes  that  individuals  at  the  mid-state  of 
their  careers  need  to  update  their  knowledge  of  today's  complex  public  issues 
in  order  to  move  into  positions  of  greater  authority  and  responsibility 

The  typical  MPP  candidate  has  worked  in  the  public  or  public-related 
sector  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  and  is  capable  of  handling  a  ngorous 
academic  program  as  wen  as  excelling  in  his/her  professional  career  The 
candidates  enter  the  School  with  vaned  academic  as  well  as  professional 
backgrounds  Most  have  a  minimum  of  a  30  from  their  undergraduate  school 
with  some  college  level  math  and  economics  Admission  of  candidates  without 
these  courses  in  their  background  is  contingent  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  appropriate  coursework. 

The  MPP  degree  consists  of  two  components:  the  core  curriculum  in 
Methods  of  Policy  Analysis  and  a  selected  area  of  concentration  m  Public 
Sector  Financial  Management,  Public  Policy  and  Private  Enterpnse.  or  National 
Security  Policy 

The  courses  are  typically  offered  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  It 
is  expected  that  the  program  will  be  completed  in  a  maximum  of  three  years 
with  all  students  taking  two  courses  each  fall  and  spnng  semester. 

Certificate  Programs.  The  School  offers  Certificate  Programs  in  four  areas: 
Methods  of  Policy  Analysis.  Public  Policy  and  Private  Enterpnse,  Public  Sector 
Financial  Management,  and  National  Secunty  Policy  Each  program  consists 
of  18  credits  (six  courses)  and  should  be  completed  in  a  maximum  of  three 
semesters. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  Mrs  Lyn  Chasen.  454-7238 

College  of  Business  and 
Management 

Professor  and  Dean:  Lamone 
Professor  and  Associate  Dean:  Carter 
Assistant  Dean:  B'own 

Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Doctoral  Program:  Alt 
Director  of  trie  Masters'  Programs:  Waikart 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  Mattmgly 
Assistant  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies:  Zager 
Professors:  Bartoi.  Bodin.  Bradford.  Carroll.  Dawson.  Gannon,  Gass.  Golden. 
Gordon.  Greer.  Hasiem.  Joison.  Koiodny.  Kotz.  Leete.  Levme,  Locke* 
(Psychology).  S.  Loeb,  Masi  (affiliated),  Polakotf*    (Economics),  Preston. 
Simon.  Taff 

Associate  Professors:  Assad,  Ball.  Bedmgfieid.  Chen.  Corsi.  Courthght, 
Edeison.  Edmisier.  Fromovitz,  Hynes,  M  Loeb,  Nickels,  Poist,  Schneiderrran 
(affiliated).  Schneier.  Spekman.  Widhelm.  Yao 

Assistant  Professors:  Ahad.  Barbera.  Chnstofi.  Eun.  Goidenberg.  Grimm. 
Hevner.  Hoicomb.  Huss,  Krapiei.  Mattmgiy  (affiliated).  Meismger  (affiliated). 
Oiian.  Power.  Roussooouiis  (affiliated).  Shick.  K  Smith,  R  B.  Smith,  Soubra 
Stark.  Stephens  (visitmg).  Sutton.  Trader,  Taylor.  Wardlow 
Lecturers  (full-time):  Basu.  Everett,  Odie,  Zieha 

Lecturers  (pan-time):  Borra.  Black.  Dahi,  Donahue,  Embersit.  Fischetti,  Gandhi. 
Garbuny.  Gardner.  Hardy.  Harman,  Harris,  Hicks.  Hirsch.  Kovach.  Lynagh. 
Manchester,  McLaughlin,  Pantalone,  Pearce.  Quigiey,  Roseckv,  Rymer,  Spear. 
Swope 
•   Joint  appointment  witti  unit  indicated. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  recognizes  the  importance  of 
education  m  business  and  management  to  economic,  social,  and  professional 
development  through  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations  at  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels  The  faculty  of  the  Conege  have  been  selected  from  the 
leading  doctoral  programs  m  business  They  are  scholars,  teachers,  and 
professional  leaders  with  a  commitment  to  superior  education  m  business  and 
management  The  Conege  is  one  of  two  business  schools  m  Maryland 
accedited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Cotiegiate  Schools  of  Business,  trie 
official  national  accrediting  organization  lor  business  schools 

The  College  has  faculty  specializing  m  accounting,  finance,  management 
science  and  statistics;  marketing,  organizational  behavior  and  industrial 
relations,  and  transportation,  business  and  public  pdicy. 

Undergraduate  Program.  The  undergraduate  program  recognizes  the  need 
for  prolessionai  education  m  business  and  management  based  on  a  foondaiion 
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in  the  liberal  arts  Modern  society  comprises  intricate  business,  economic, 
social,  and  government  institutions  requiring  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  trained  to  be  ellective  and  responsible  managers  The  College  regards 
its  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  business  and  management 
as  one  of  the  most  important  ways  it  serves  this  need 

A  student  in  business  and  management  selects  a  major  in  one  of  several 
curricula  (1)  accounting.  (2)  finance.  (3)  general  curriculum  in  business  and 
management:  (4)  management  science-statistics:  statistics  option,  decision 
and  information  sciences  option,  and  management  science  option.  (5) 
marl<eting.  (6)  personnel  and  labor  relations.  (7)  production  management  and. 
(8)  transportation  For  students  interested  in  law  as  a  career  there  is  a 
combined  business  and  law  program.  (The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one 
of  the  above  curricula  is  awarded  after  90  semester  hours  and  one  year  at  The 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law,  See  specific  requirements  at  the  end  of 
curricula  section  below ) 

Students  interested  in  insurance,  real  estate,  or  international  business  may 
plan  with  their  advisors  to  select  elective  courses  to  meet  their  specialized 
needs,  however,  this  interest  is  in  addition  to  completion  of  one  of  the  above 
maiors 

Al  least  45  hours  of  the  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work  required  for 
graduation  must  be  in  business  and  management  subjects  A  minimum  ol  57 
hours  of  the  required  120  hours  must  be  in  300  or  400  level  courses  In 
addition  to  the  requirement  of  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
2.00  (C  average)  in  all  College  Park  coursework,  an  average  of  C  in  business 
and  management  subjects  is  required  for  graduation  Electives  m  the  curricula 
of  the  College  may  be  taken  in  any  department  of  the  University  if  the  student 
has  the  necessary  prerequisites  Business  courses  taken  as  electives  may  not 
be  taken  on  a  pass/tail  basis  by  students  of  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management. 

Degrees.  The  University  confers  the  following  degrees  on  students 
successfully  completing  programs  of  study  in  the  College  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.S.).  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MB  A ).  Master  of  Science  (M  S ): 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph  D  ).  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  in  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registrations,  prior  to  a  date  announced  for  each 
semester,  a  formal  application  for  a  degree.  Information  concerning  admissions 
to  the  MBA.  program  is  available  from  the  College's  Director  ol  the  Masters' 
Programs. 

Academic  Advisement.  General  advisement  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Management  is  available  Monday  through  Friday  in  the  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  in  Room  2136.  Tydings  Hall  (telephone  454-4314).  It  is 
recommended  that  students  visit  this  office  each  semester  to  ensure  that  they 
are  informed  about  current  requirements  and  procedures.  Student  problems 
concerning  advisement  should  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

Transfer  students  entering  the  University  can  be  advised  during  spring, 
summer  and  fall  transfer  orientation  programs.  Contact  the  Orientation  Office 
for  further  information  (telephone  454-5752) 

General  advisement  of  pre-business  students  is  available  in  the  BSOS 
Undergraduate  Advisement  Office,  in  Room  2115,  Tydings  Hall  (telephone 
454-2301). 

Entrance  Requirements.  Admission  to  the  College  is  on  a  competitive  basis  at 
the  junior  level,  except  for  a  small  number  of  academically  talented  freshmen. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  junior,  an  applicant  must  have  earned  at  least  56 
semester  credits,  completed  the  required  pre-business  courses  (i  e . 
freshman-sophomore  core  requirements),  and  meet  the  competitive 
accumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  in  effect  for  the  semester  for  which 
he/she  is  applying.  This  GPA  will  always  be  between  2.3  and  3.0  (on  4.0 
scale),  however,  for  Spring  1986  this  competitive  accumulative  GPA  was  set  at 
2,7.  All  coursework  completed  at  UMCP  and  other  colleges  counts  toward  the 
computation  of  the  cumulative  GPA  for  Business  College  Admission  regardless 
of  whether  the  courses  have  been  accepted  for  transfer  credit  to  UMCP 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  with  an  interest  in  business  but 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  are  designated 
as  "pre-business"  majors  in  the  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(BSOS) 

Statement  of  Policy  on  the  Transfer  of  Credit  from  Community  Colleges. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  subscribes  to  the  policy  that  a 
student's  undergraduate  program  below  the  junior  year  should  include  no 
advanced,  professional  level  courses.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  value  derived  from  these  advanced  courses  is  materially  enhanced 
when  based  upon  a  sound  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts. 

In  adhering  to  the  above  policy,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Business 
and  Management  to  accept  in  transfer  from  a  regionally  accredited  community 
college  no  more  than  12  semester  hours  of  work  in  business  administration 
courses.  The  12  semester  hours  of  business  administration  acceptable  in 
transfer  are  specifically  identified  as  three  (3)  semester  hours  in  an  introductory 
business  course,  three  (3)  semester  hours  in  business  statistics,  and  six  (6) 
semester  hours  of  elementary  accounting.  Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
student  transferring  from  another  regionally  accredited  institution  will  have 
devoted  the  major  share  of  his  academic  effort  below  the  junior  year  to  the 
completion  of  basic  requirements  in  the  liberal  arts  A  total  of  60  semester 
hours  may  be  transferred  from  a  community  college  and  applied  toward  a 
degree  from  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 


Statement  of  Policy  on  the  Transfer  of  Credits  from  Other  Institutions. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Management  normally  accepts  transfer  credits 
from  regionally  accredited  four-year  institutions  Junior  and  senior  level 
business  courses  are  accepted  from  colleges  accredited  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB)  Junior  and  senior  level 
business  courses  from  other  than  AACSB  accredited  schools  are  evaluated  on 
a  course-by-course  basis  to  determine  transferability. 

Honor  Societies 

Beta  Alpha  Psi.  National  scholastic  and  professional  honorary  fraternity  in 
accounting  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  professional  service  from  junior  and  senior  students  majoring  in 
accounting  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma.  National  scholastic  honorary  in  business 
administration  To  be  eligible  students  must  rank  in  the  upper  five  percent  of 
their  junior  class  or  the  upper  ten  percent  ol  their  senior  class  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management  Students  are  eligible  the  semester  after  they  have 
earned  45  credits  on  the  College  Park  Campus,  and  have  earned  a  total  of  75 
credits 

FMA  Honor  Society.  National  scholastic  honorary  sponsored  by  the 
Financial  Management  Association.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  finance 
majors  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  35  for  a  minimum  of  90 
credits. 

Omega  Rho.  National  scholastic  honorary  in  operations  research, 
management,  and  related  areas.  Members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  from  junior  and  senior  students  majoring  in 
appropriate  quantitative  areas 

Pi  Sigma  Phi.  National  scholastic  honorary  sponsored  by  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States  Membership  is  elected  from  outstanding  senior  members 
of  The  University  of  Maryland  chapter  of  the  Propeller  Club  majoring  in 
transportation  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Management. 

Student  Awards.  Dean's  List:  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key:  Distinguished 
Accounting  Student  Awards,  and  Wall  Street  Journal  Student  Achievement 
Award. 

Scholarships.  Alcoa  Foundation  Traffic  Scholarship:  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
Cheasapeake  Chapter  No  23  Scholarship.  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Rappahannock.  VA 
Chapter  No,  288  Scholarship.  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Washington.  DC  Chapter  No. 
84  Scholarship:  Eastern  Shipper — Motor  Carrier  Council  Scholarship:  William  F. 
Holin  Scholarship.  National  Defense  Transportation  Association  Scholarship. 
Washington.  D  C,  Chapter:  Propeller  Club  Scholarship:  Warren  Reed 
Scholarship  (accounting),  Jack  B  Sacks  Foundation  Scholarship  (marketing); 
and  Charles  A,  Taff  Scholarship  (transportation). 

Student  Professional  Organizations.  American  Marketing  Association: 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration  (personnel):  Beta  Alpha  Psi 
(accounting).  Dean's  Undergraduate  Advisory  Council:  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
(transportation):  Delta  Sigma  Pi  (business  students):  Finance.  Banking  and 
Investments  Society  (finance):  The  Maryland  University  Minority  Business 
Association:  National  Association  of  Accountants:  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  (transportation).  Phi  Chi  Theta  (business  students): 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management  (all  business  majors),  and 
Propeller  Club  of  America  (transportation). 

Summary  of  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  Requirements  (all  curricula) 

Freshman-Sophomore  Core  Requirements  (Prebusiness  Requirements) 

MATH  noor  115.  Ill,  and220or  (140'and  14r)"     9(8) 

BMGT  220  and  221     6 

BMGT230(23r)    3 

ECON  201  and  203     6 

SPCH100or107    3 

Tofa;    27(26) 

*    Required  for  management  science-statistics  curricula. 

"    Students  ready  for  calculus  may  take  l\/IATH  221  in  lieu  of  fvlATH  110  and  111. 

Junior-Senior  Core  Requirements 

BMGT  340.  Business  Finance  (Prerequisite  BMGT  221  and  230)    .  .  3 
BMGT  350.  Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (Prerequisite 

ECON  203)    3 

BMGT  364.  Management  and  Organizational  Theory  (junior 

standing  recommended)     3 

BMGT  380.  Business  Law  (junior  standing  recommended)    3 

BMGT  495  or  495A.  Business  Policies  (open  OWL/ to  Seniors)     ...  3 

Economics  (see  below)       ,  6 


Total 


Economics  Requirements 

Finance  Curriculum  ECON  430  or  ECON  431.  Plus  one  course  from  ECON 
401.  402  (especially  recommended).  403.  440.  or  450 

General  Business  Curriculum.  One  course  from  ECON  401.  403,  430  or 
440  Plus  one  course  from  an  approved  list  of  ECON.  GEOG.  PSYC.  or 
SOCY  courses.  The  appioved  list  is  available  in  the  Undergraduate  Studies 
Office,  College  of  Business  and  Management. 
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All  other  curricula  One  course  from  ECON  401 ,  403.  430,  or  440  Plus  one 
of  the  following  courses  ECON  311.  316.  317.  361,  370.  374.  375.  380.  or 
any  400  level  ECON  course  except  421 .  422.  or  425. 


Junior-Senior  Major  Curriculum  Concentration 

See  specific  curriculum  below  (accouriling  and  decision  and 
information  sciences  maprs  take  24  semester  hrs,) 

Total  


University  Studies  Program  (USPs) 

Fundamental  Studies  Fresfiman  Composition  (ENGL  101.  171)' 

Upper  Level  Composition  (ENGL  391.  393)"  

Distributive  Studies,  4  firs.  Area  B  (Lab  Sci);  6  hrs.  Areas  A  &  C"' 
Advanced  Studies: 

Development  of  Knowledge  and  Analysis  of  [Human  Problems; 
from  two  different  academic  departments    


Total 


.18(24) 
.18(24) 

3 
3 
16 

,    6 

28 


*    Students  exempt  Irofn  ENGL  101  may  lake  a  3-credit  elective  ol  any  level  in  its  place, 

"     Students  exempt  from  ENGL  391/393  must  take  a  3-credit  upper  level  elective  in  its 

place 

■■■     Students  with  an  approved  3-credit  lab  science  course  or  a  4-credil  Area  A  USP 

course  may  ctiange  the  USP  total  (above)  and  the  elective  total  (below)  accordingly, 

Electives 

BMGT  110  or  other  non-required  upper  level  BMGT  course  for  total 
of  45  hours  in  business  (accounting  and  decision  and 
information  sciences  majors  may  take  a  non-BlvlGT 
course)    3 

The  remaining  electives  must  bring  the  degree  total  to  120 
semester  hours    The  student  must  have  sufficient 
upper  level  electives  to  bring  the  total  UL  courses  (300 
and  400  level)  to  57  semester  hours    ? 


Grand  Total 


120 


A  Typical  Program  for  Prebuslness  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

SerDesler 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

USPS  and/or  electives  9  (8) 

English  101  or  equivalent    3 

IVIATH  1 10  or  1 15.  220,  or  (140*)    3  (4) 


First  semester  total 


15 


USPs  and/or  electives  9  (8) 


SPCH  100  or  107 
MATH  111.  221.  or  (141*) 

Second  semester  total 


Sophomore  Year 

USPs  and/or  electives" 

BMGT  220     

ECON  201      

MATH  220"     


3 

3(4) 


Third  semester  total 


USPs  and/or  electives 6 

ECON  203     3 

BMGT  221      3 

BMGT  230  (or  231')  3 

Fourth  semester  total  15 

"    Required  lor  management  science-statistics  curricula. 

—    Management  science-statistics  maprs  should  replace  MATH  220  with  3  additional  hours 
ot  uSPs/eiectives  (total  of  9). 


Curricula 

Accounting.  Accounting,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  the  analysis,  classification  and 
recording  of  financial  events  and  the  reporting  of  the  results  ol  such  events  for 
an  organization  In  a  broader  sense,  accounting  consists  of  all  financial 
systems  for  planning,  controlling  and  appraising  performance  of  an 
organization  Accounting  includes  among  its  many  facets  financial  planning, 
budgeting,  accounting  systems,  financial  management  controls,  financial 
analysis  ol  performance,  financial  reporting,  internal  and  external  auditing,  and 
taxation 

The  accounting  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  for  careers 
in  accounting  and  other  management  areas  whether  in  private  business 
organizations,  government  and  nonprofit  agencies,  or  public  accounting  firms 

Course  requirements  lor  the  ^inior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Accounting  are  as  follows: 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing  3 

BMGT  310.  311— Intermediate  Accounting  I  and  II      6 

BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting   3 

BMGT  323— Income  Tax  Accounting    3 

Three  ol  the  lollowing  courses: 

BMGT  326— Accounting  Systems 

BMGT  410— Fund  Accounting 

BMGT  417— Advanced  Tax  Accounting 

BMGT  420,  421— Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar 

BMGT  422— Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

BMGT  424 — Advanced  Accounting 

BMGT  426— Advanced  Cost  Accounting 

BMGT  427 — Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice  9 

Total    24 

The  educational  requirement  ol  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Accountancy 
for  certification  is  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  with  a  major  in  accounting, 
or  with  a  non-accounting  degree  supplemented  by  coursework  the  Board 
determines  to  be  substantially  the  equivalent  ol  an  accounting  maior. 

Major  in  accounting  shall  be  considered  generally  as  constituting  a 
minimum  of  (1)  30  semester  hours  in  accounting  which  shall  include  (but  shall 
not  be  limited  to)  courses  in  financial  accounting,  auditing,  cost  accounting 
and  federal  income  tax.  (2)  6  semester  hours  in  commercial  law 

A  student  planning  to  take  the  CPA  examination  for  certification  and 
licensing  in  a  state  other  than  Maryland  should  determine  the  educational 
requirements  for  that  state  and  arrange  his  or  her  program  accordingly. 

Finance.  The  finance  curriculum  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
institutions,  theory  and  practice  involved  in  the  allocation  of  financial  resources 
within  the  private  sector,  especially  the  firm.  It  is  also  designed  to  irKorporate 
foundation  study  in  such  related  disciplines  as  economics  and  the  quantitative 
areas 

The  finance  curriculum  provides  an  educational  foundation  lor  careers 
involving  financial  analysis  and  management,  investment  analysis  and  portfolio 
management,  investment  banking,  insurance  and  nsk  management,  banking, 
and  international  finance,  it  also  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  m 
business  administration,  quantitative  areas,  economics,  and  law. 

Course  requirements  (or  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
Finance  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing    3 

BMGT  343— Investments     3 

One  ol  the  lollowing  courses: 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  434— Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory    3 

Tivo  ol  the  lollowing  courses: 

BMGT  440 — Financial  Management 

BMGT  445 — Commercial  Bank  Management 

BMGT  443— Security  Analysis  and  Valuation 

OR 

BMGT  444— Futures  Contracts  and  Options     6' 

One  ol  the  lollowing  courses  (check  prerequisites): 

BMGT  302 — Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business 

BMGT  431— Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 

MATH  XXX— three  semester  hours  ol  advanced  mathematics 

beyond  the  College  requirement  3 

Total       18 

•    Both  BMGT  443  and  444  cannot  be  taken  to  complele  these  6  hours 

General  Curriculum  in  Business  and  Management.  The  general  curriculum 
is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  broader  course  of  study  in  business  and 
management  than  ottered  m  the  other  Coi'ege  curncuia  The  general 
curriculum  is  appropriate,  lor  example,  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  small 
business  management  or  entrepreneurship  where  general  knowledge  ot  the 
various  fields  ot  study  may  be  preferred  to  a  more  specialized  curriculum 
concentration 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentratkyi  in 
general  business  and  management  are  as  follows 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Accounting  Finance 
One  ol  the  following  courses: 
BMGT  321— Cost  Accounting 
OR 
BMGT  440— Financial  Management  3 
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Management  Science  Statistics 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  332 — Operations  Research  lor  Management  Decisions 

OR 

BMGT  385— Production  Management 

OR 

BMGT  431— Design  of  Statistical  Experiments  in  Business 

OR 

BMGT  433— Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business    

Marlteting 
One  of  the  following  courses: 
BMGT  353— Retail  Management 
OR 
Higher  numbered  marketing  course  (checl<  prerequisites)    . . 

Personnel'Lat>or  Relations 
One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  360 — Personnel  Management 

OR 

BMGT  362— LatX)r  Relations    


Public  Policy 

One  of  the  following  courses: 
BMGT  481— Public  Utilities 
OR 
BMGT  482— Business  and  Government   . . . 


Transportation/Physical  Distribution 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  370 — Principles  of  Transportation 

OR 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 


Total 


Management  Science-Statistics.  In  the  management  science-statistics 
cu'riculum,  the  student  has  the  option  of  concentrating  primarily  in  statistics, 
decision  and  information  sciences,  or  in  management  science.  The  three 
options  are  described  below. 

Statistics  Option.  Statistics  consists  of  a  body  of  methods  for  utilizing 
probability  theory  in  decision-making  processes  Imponant  statistical  activities 
ancillary  to  the  decision-making  process  are  the  systematization  of  quantitative 
data  and  the  measurement  of  variability  Some  specialized  areas  within  the 
field  of  statistics  are.  sample  surveys,  forecasting,  quality  control,  design  of 
expenment,  Bayesian  decision  processes,  actuarial  statistics,  and  data 
processing  Statistical  methods— for  example,  sample  survey  techniques— are 
widely  used  in  accounting,  marketing,  industrial  management,  and  government 
applications  An  aptitude  for  applied  mathematics  and  a  desire  to  understand 
and  apply  scientific  methods  to  significant  problems  are  important 
prerequisites  for  the  statistician 

Students  planning  to  major  in  statistics  must  take  MATH  140-141. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  cumculum  concentration  in  the 
statistics  option  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business   3 

BMGT  432 — Sample  Survey  Design  lor  Business  and  Economics  ...  3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory    3 

BMGT  438 — Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and 

Management  3 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  433 — Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 

BMGT  436 — Applications  of  Mathematical  Programming  in 

Management  Science 
BMGT  450— Marketing  Research  Methods 
STAT  400— Probability  and  Statistics  I    6 

Total   18 

Decision  and  Information  Sciences  Option.  Computer  based  information 
systems  are  an  integral  pan  of  nearly  all  businesses,  large  and  small.  The 
decision  and  inlormation  sciences  option  provides  the  data  processing  skills, 
the  managerial  and  organizational  skills,  and  the  analysis  skills  required  to 
design  and  manage  business  information  processing  systems  The  program 
gives  the  student  a  firm  basis  in  the  business  functional  areas,  marketing, 
finance,  production,  and  accounting  In  addition  it  provides  an  in-depth 
knowledge  in  information  processing  technology,  information  processing 
implementation  techniques,  and  management  science  and  statistics  These 
skills  furnish  the  student  with  the  expertise  to  analyze  business  problems  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  to  propose  computer  based  solutions,  and  to 
implement  those  solutions  There  are  many  diverse  employment  opportunities 
available  to  graduates  of  this  program.    The  typical  )ob  areas  include 


application  programmer/analyst,  systems  analyst,  and  computer  system 
marketing  analyst  Such  positions  are  available  in  both  large  and  small 
corporations,  management  consulting  firms,  and  government  agencies 

Students  planning  to  maior  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH  140  and  141 
prior  to  lunior  standing  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  this  field  should 
complete  MATH  240  or  400  as  early  as  possible  m  their  career  It  is 
recommended  that  lor  the  upper  level  English  composition  requirement, 
students  choose  ENGL  393— Technical  Writing. 

Course  requirements  lor  the  jumorsemor  curriculum  concentration  in  the 
decision  and  inlormation  sciences  option  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing   3 

BMGT  302— Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques    3 

BMGT  402— Database  and  Data  Communication  Systems    3 

BMGT  403— Systems  Analysis    3 

BMGT  404— Seminar  in  Decision  Support  Systems    3 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business   3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory    3 

BMGT  435— Iniroduciion  to  Applied  Probability  Models    3 

Total   24 


Management  Science  Option.  Management  science  (operations  research)  is 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  decision  problems,  especially  those 
involving  the  control  of  organized  man-machine  systems,  to  provide  solutions 
which  best  sen/e  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 
Practitioners  in  this  field  are  employed  in  industry  and  business,  and  federal, 
slate  and  local  governments. 

Students  planning  to  maior  in  this  field  must  complete  MATH  140-141  prior 
to  junior  standing  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  this  field  should 
complete  MATH  240-241  as  early  as  possible  in  their  career. 

Course  requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in  the 
management  science  option  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  430— Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business   3 

BMGT  434 — Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory    3 

BMGT  435— Introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models     3 

BMGT  436 — Applications  of  Mathematical  Programming  in 

Management  Science   3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 
BMGT  385 — Production  Management 

BMGT  432 — Sample  Survey  Design  for  Business  and  Economics 
BMGT  433— Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business 
BMGT  438— Topics  in  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and 

Management 
BMGT  485— Advanced  Production  Management 
BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing 
BMGT  402— Database  and  Data  Communication  Systems 
BMGT  403— System  Analysis 
STAT  400— Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  I    6 

Total 18 

Marketing.  Marketing,  the  study  of  exchange  activities,  involves  the  functions 
performed  in  getting  goods  and  services  from  producers  to  users.  Career 
opportunities  exist  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  service 
organizations,  government,  and  non-profit  organizations  and  include  sales 
administration,  marketing  research,  advertising,  merchandising,  physical 
distribution,  and  product  management 

Students  preparing  for  work  in  marketing  research  are  advised  to  elect 
additional  courses  m  management  science  and  statistics. 

Course  requirements  for  the  lunior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in 
marketing  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

BMGT  354 — Promotion  Management    3 

BMGT  450— Marketing  Research  Methods     3 

BMGT  451 — Consumer  Analysis  3 

BMGT  457— Marketing  Policies  and  Strategies    3 

Two  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites): 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions 

BMGT  353— Retail  Management 

BMGT  372— Tratlic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management 

BMGT  431— Design  of  Statistical  Expenments  in  Business 

BMGT  453— Industrial  Marketing 

BMGT  454 — International  Marketing 

BMGT  455 — Sales  Management 

BMGT  456— Advertising   6 

Total   18 
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Personnel  and  Labor  Relations.   Personnel  admimslralion  has  to  do  with  ihe  Business  and  Law,  Combined  Program.    The  College  ol  Business  and 

direction  of  human  eflort    It  is  concerned  with  securing,  maintaining  and  Management  offers  a  combined  business-law  curnculum  in  which  the  student 

utilizing  an  effective  worthing  force  People  professionally  trained  in  personnel  completes  three  years  in  the  chosen  curriculum  concentration  in  the  College 

administration    find    career    opportunities    in    business,    in    government,    in  and  a  fourth  year  of  worl<  at  The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law 

educational  institutions,  and  in  charitable  and  other  organizations  Admission  to  the  law  school  is  contingent  upon  meeting  the  applicable 

Course  requirements  lor  the  junior-senior  curriculum  in  personnel  and  labor  standards  of  that  school  Individual  students  are  responsible  for  securing  from 

relations  are  as  follows:  the  law  school  its  current  admission  requirements  The  student  must  complete 

all  the  courses  required  of  students  in  the  College,  except  BMGT  380  and 

Semester  BMGT  495    This  means  the  student  must  complete  all  Ihe  pre-busmess 

Credit  Hours  courses,  both  upper  level  ECON  courses,  BMGT  340,  350,  and  364,  all  lower 

BMGT  360-Personnel  Management    3  level  and  upper  level  USP  requirements,  the  18-24  hours  m  the  student's 

BMGT  362 Labor  Relations     3  specific  business  ma)or,  and  enough  additional  electives  to  equal  a  minimum 

BMGT  460— Personnel  Management— Analysis  and  Problems    3  of  90  semester  hours,  30  ol  which  must  be  numbered  300  or  above    No 

BMGT  462— Labor  Legislation    3  business  law  course  can  be  included  m  the  90  hours  The  fast  year  ol  college 

BMGT  464— Organizational  Behavior   3  work  before  entering  the  law  school  must  be  completed  in  residence  at 

One  of  the  following  courses  (check  prerequisites):  College  Park 

BMGT  385— Production  Management  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  by  the  College  upon  students 

BMGT  467— Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Personnel  Management  who  complete  the  first  year  in  the  law  school  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or 

GVPT  41 1— Public  Personnel  Administration  better. 

JOUR  330— Public  Relations  .  j„..-..      ~.  ^.,.       .  ^  ,    ■  ,.. 

PSYC  361— Survey  ol  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  Insurance  and  Real  Estate.   Students  interested  In  insurance  or  real  estate 

PSYC  451 Principles  of  Psychological  Testing  ^^V  wish  to  concentrate  in  finance  or  general  business  and  management  and 

PSYC  452— Psychology  of  Individual  Differences  Pla"  wi'^  'heir  advisors  a  group  of  electives  to  meet  their  specialized  needs. 

SOCY  447— Small  Group  Analysis  „  „  .      „     „      ^ .    ■ 

SOCY  462— Industrial  Socioloav  3  College  courses  occasionally  offered  in  insurance  are: 

BMGT  345— Property  and  Liability  Insurance 

Total    18  AND 

BMGT  34&— Risk  Management 
AND 
Production  Management.  This  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  BMGT  347 — Life  Insurance 

with  the  problems  of  organization  and  control  in  the  field  of  production  College  courses  occasionally  offered  in  real  estate  are: 

management    Theory  and  practice  with  reference  to  organization,  policies,  BMGT  393 Real  Estate  Principles 

methods,  processes  and  techniques  are  sun/eyed,  analyzed  and  evaluated.  ^^jp 

Course   requirements   for   the  lunior-semor  curriculum   concentration   in  BMGT  490-Urban  Land  Management 

production  management  are  as  follows: 

Semester  Institutional  lUanagement.  Students  interested  in  hotel-motel  management  or 

Credit  Hours  hospital  administration  may  wish  to  concentrate  in  general  business  and 

BMGT  321 — Cost  Accounting  3  management,  finance,  or  personnel  and  labor  relations  and  should  plan  with 

BMGT  360— Personnel  Management    3  their  advisors  a  group  of  electives  to  meet  their  specialized  needs. 

BMGT  385 — Production  Management     3 

BMGT  485— Advanced  Production  Management  3  International  Business.    Students  interested  in  international  business  may 

Two  ol  the  following  courses:  wish  to  concentrate  in  marketing,  finance,  transportation,  or  general  business 

BMGT  433— Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business  and  management  and  should  plan  with  their  advisors  a  group  ol  electives  to 

BMGT  453— Industrial  Marketing  meet  their  specialized  needs. 

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions  Course  Code  Prefix— BI^GT 

BMGT  372— Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management    6 

^°'"  '^  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Transportation.  Transportation  involves  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  UeparilTieniSj    rrOQiamS  allQ 

in  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  The  curriculum  in  transportation  includes  dirrJPLllfl 

an  analysis  of  the  services  and  management  problems,  such  as  pricing.  \/UI  I  lUUia 

financing,    and   organization,   of   the   five   modes   of  transport — air,    motor.  _  o      -j-        n 

pipelines,   railroads,  and  water— and  covers  the  scope  and  regulation  of  AfrO-AmeriCan  StUdieS  Program 

transportation  in  our  economy.  The  effective  management  of  transportation  .  .    .      ^.  r,  „       ,     .,o       ,      > 

involves  a  study  of  the  components  of  physical  distribution  and  the  interaction  Professor  and  Acting  Director:  8.  mgsley  (Sociology) 

ol  procurement,  the  level  and  control  of  inventories,  warehousing,  material  Professor:  M  Williams  (Anthropology) 

handling,  transportation,  and  data  processing    The  curriculum  in  transportation  Associate  Professor:  Landry  (Sociology) 

is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  assume  responsible  positions  with  carriers.  Assistant  Professors:  Brooks^  Har  ey 

governmental  agencies,  and  in  traffic  and  physical  distribution  management  in  Lecturers:  Gittens.  Smead.  U.  Williams 

industry  •    Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

Course   requirements  for  the  junior-senior  curriculum  concentration  in  j^^  Afro-American  Studies  Program  offers  a  Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  to 

transportation  are  as  follows:  students  who  declare  a  maior  in  Afro-Amencan  studies  and  who  fulfill  the 

.  academic  requirements  of  this  degree  program  Afro-American  studies  otters 

r  w'l  w  ^°  3'eas  of  specialization  the  general  concentration  and  the  public  policy 

-.,„^,^    ^        .■       r,  u.     ..  .n       ■  credit  Hours  and  planning  concentration 

BMGT  332— Operations  Research  for  Management  Decisions    3  Students  who  want  to  take  a  major  in  another  department,  and  wish  a 

BMGT  370— Principles  of  Transportation    ...    3  concentration  outside  their  maior  can  take  21  credit  hours  of  coursework  with 

BMGT  372-Traffic  and  Physical  Distribution  Management   3  g^  emphasis  on  black  life  and  experience  and  receive  a  Certilicate  in 

BMGT  473— Advanced  Transportation  Problems  3  Alro-American  Studies  (see  Undergraduate  Certificates) 

One  of  the  following  courses:  Undergraduates  m  good  standing  may  enroll  in  Ihe  program  by  contacting 

BMGT  470-Land  Transportation  Systems  ,hg  Director  ol  Afro-Amencan  Studies  in  Room  2169.  LeFrak  Hall,  or  at  (301) 

BMGT  471— Air  and  Water  Transportation  Systems  3  454-6676    Students  pursuing  a  maior  or  certificate  must  meet  the  University 

°"^,?J,!!^S  to/toiv/ng  courses;  Studies  Program  and  division  requirements. 
BMGT  385— Production  Management  ^ 

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing  RequlremenU  for  a  IMalor  in  the  General  Concentration 

BMGT  470  or  BMGT  471  (depending  on  choice  above)  Semester 

BMGT  474 — Urban  Transportation  and  Development  Credit  Hours 

BMGT  475— Advanced  Logistics  Management  Basic  Core  Courses  AASP  100.  200.  202,  300  12 

BMGT  481— Public  Utilities  AASP  Upper  Division  Electives  (300-400  numbers)  18 

BMGT  482— Business  and  Government  3  Seminars— AASP  401  and  397  6 

Total  18  j-o,a,  36 
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Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Public  Policy  and  Planning  b  Twelve  (12)  hours  ol  elective  courses  in  anihropoiogy  ol  which  nine  (9) 

Semester  hours  musi  be  al  the  300  level  or  above, 

Credit  Hours  c  Eighteen    (18)    hours    ol    supporting    courses    (courses    outside    of 

Basic  Core  Courses  A  ASP  100.  202.  300.  428J    12  anthropology  oHenngs  in  (lelds  which  are  complementary  to  the  maior's 

Elementary  Statistics  (STAT  100  or  SOCY  201)    3  specific  anthropological  interest)  Supporting  courses  are  to  be  chosen  by 

Elementary  Economics  (ECON  201  or  205)    3  the  student  and  approved  by  a  lacuHy  advisor 

Electives  (300-400  level)  in  Policy  Area  9  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  anthropology  majors  must  meet 

Internship          '. . .          3  those  ol  the  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  specifying  general 

Seminars — AASP  428K  and  397  6  courses,  grade  point  average,  course  load  and  the  forty  (40)  credit  hours  ol 

University     Studies     Program     approved     courses     required     ol     every 

Total   36  degree-seeking  student  of  the  University. 

Each  course  counted  for  the  above  requirements  must  be  passed  with  a  t».«  a^..i.i_»  e...<._  t>,«  A„.^„«„/^l«ow  n,,,,, ,.„,««.  -,««..,»  .ho  et,,Hon.  t^ 

^.^M^  «i  1^   «,   K„..«r     D„i,.«H   ,„^   ,..7„„„,.v,-  -„  .—  .rL„„    „  „.!,„,  The  Advis  00  System.  The  Anthropology  Department  allows  the  student  to 

grade  ol  C   or   better     Related  and   supporting  courses  taken  in  other  »    »                           ^  fit  particular  interests  and  needs    All 

departments  must  be  approved  by  a  laculty  advisor  ol  the  students  program  |n„,opoicgy   faculty   members   are   ad^sors   (and   should    be   contacted 

^  individually)  who  help  plan  each  student's  program  All  maprs  are  expected  to 

Course  Code  Prefix— AASP  ^^^^  °"'  ^  'acuity  advisor  and  consult  with  him/her  on  a  regular  basis     For 

additional  inlormation.  students  should  contact  the  Undergraduate  Studies 

Anthrnnolnav  Coordinator.  Dr  Richard  Dent.  Room  1 106.  Woods  Hall,  telephone  454-5354. 

/(ssodate  Professor  and  Cha/rman;  Chambers  I*'*  »°"°'»  Program.  The  Anthropology  Department  also  offers  an  Honors 

Professors:  Agar,  Gonzalez.  Kerley.  A,  Williams.  M,  Williams*(Afro-American  P'°9'a";'  *^'=^  P'o^/>ties  the  student  an  opportunity  to  pursue  in-depth  study  ol 

Studies)  ^^'  °'  ^'^  interests.  Acceptance  is  contingent  upon  a  3  5  GPA  in  anthropology 

Associate  Professor  Leone  courses  and  a  3  0  overall  average  Members  of  this  program  are  encouraged 

Assistant  Professors'  Dent  Stuart  '°  '^'^^  ^^  "^^"^  departmental  honors  courses  as  possible   The  citation  is 

Lecturers:  Cassidy  (p  t ).  Eidson  (p  t ).  Kedar  (p  t.)  awarded  upon  completion  and  review  of  a  thesis  to  be  done  withm  the  field  of 

.     ,  .                 '   7    ,u      ■.  ^     .  ..  anthropology  Details  and  applications  are  available  in  the  Anthropology  Office. 

Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated.  o,  contact  your  advisor  for  further  information. 

Anthropology  has  been  defined  as  "the  study  of  humanity"  because  it  is  ANTH  101  (or  equivalent),  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for  all 

the  only  discipline  which  tries  to  understand  humans  as  a  whole— as  an  upper  division  archeology  or  physical  anthropology  courses   ANTH  102  (or 

animal,  as  a  social  being,  as  a  literate  being—  from  the  very  beginning  ol  time  equivalent),  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper  division 

and  all  over  the  world    Anthropologists  try  to  explain  differences  among  cultural  anthropology  and  linguistics  courses, 
humans — differences  in  their  physical  characlenstics  as  well  as  their  customs, 

behavior,  and  attitudes     Since  children  learn  their  culture  from  the  older  Anthropology  Student  Association.  An  anthropology  student  association 

generation,  who  in  turn  learned  it  from  the  preceding  generation,  culture  is  a  meets  regularly  to  plan  student  events  and  to  help  coordinate  various  student 

product  of  the  past  Anthropologists  study  the  way  human  culture  has  grown  and  faculty  activities.  Meeting  times  are  posted  outside  Room  0133.  Woods 

and  changed  through  time,  and  the  way  the  species  has  spread  over  the  Hall, 
earth    This  is  not  the  history  ol  kings  and  great  women  or  men  or  of  wars  and 

treaties,   it  is  the  history,   including  the  present,  and  science  of  human  Course  Code  Prefix— ANTH 

knowledge  and  behavior.  .                                       , 

The  cross-cultural  experience  gives  us  not  only  specific  knowledge  of  other  BUSineSS  and  ECOnOmiC  RGSearCn 

cultures,  which  may  be  important  in  a  variety  of  public  health,  business.  Professor  and  Director- Cumberland 

agricultural  and  diplomatic  endeavors,  but  also  an  appreciation  of  how  strongly  professors:  Hams.  Oates"    (Economics).  Mueller'    (Economics) 

people  feel  about  the  cultural  patterns  wUh  which  they  grew  up.  The  four  „ssoc-afe  Professor  Cropper'    (Econoriiics) 

subfields    of    anthropology    (cultural    anthropology,    aichaeology.    physical  v,si(-ng /Iss-slant  Professor:  Hovis 

anthropology  and  linguistics)  have  proven  valuable  in  understanding  not  only  ^        '                                    ■  w     =w 

foreign  cultures,  but  also  segments  of  our  own  society,  as  in  urban  ghettos  or  *    '^oint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

in  institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  schools  They  all  deal  with  people  and  The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  are 

culture,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  holistic  view  which,  more  research,  education  and  public  service, 

than  any  other  element,  characterizes  anthropology  as  a  discipline  The  research  activities  of  the  Bureau  are  primarily  focused  on  basic 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  anthropology  has  been  a  definite  research  and  applied  research  in  the  fields  of  regional,  urban,  public  finance 

asset  in  finding  |obs  in  a  variety  of  fields  ranging  from  business  to  the  fine  arts.  and  environmental  studies  Although  the  bureau's  long-run  research  program  is 

Whether  one  goes  on  to  a  Masters  or  a  Ph  D..  striving  to  advance  the  frontiers  carried  out  largely  by  its  own  staff,  faculty  members  from  other  depanments 

of  knowledge  concerning  our  species  and  the  cultural  process,  or  combines  also  participate    The  Bureau  also  undertakes  cooperative  research  programs 

the  anthropology  B  A  with  other  specific  knowledge  and  goes  out  as  a  city  with  the  sponsorship  of  federal  and  stale  governmental  agencies,  research 

planner,  development  consultant,  program  evaluator.  or  whatever,  is  up  to  the  foundations  and  other  groups. 

individual    Anthropology  at  UMCP  olfers  a  solid  and  rigorous  background  for  a  The  educational  functions  of  the  Bureau  are  achieved  through  active 

variety  of  career  options.  participation   by  advanced  graduate  and   undergraduate   students  in  the 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  beginning  and  advanced  coursework  Bureau's  research  program  This  direct  involvement  of  students  in  the  research 

in  the  four  pnncipal  subdivisions  of  the  discipline,  physical  anthropology,  process  under  faculty  supen/ision  assists  students  in  their  degree  programs 

linguistics,  archaeology  and  cultural  anthropology     Within  each  area,  the  and  provides  research  skills  that  equip  students  for  responsible  posts  in 

Department  offers  some  degree  of  specialization  and  provides  a  variety  of  business,  government  and  higher  education. 

opportunities  within  the  curriculum  Laboratory  courses  are  offered  in  physical  The  Bureau  observes  its  service  responsibilities  to  governments,  business, 

anthropology  and  archaeology,  field  schools  are  offered  in  archaeology  and  and  private  groups  pnmanly  through  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its 

ethnography.   Instruction  is  available  in  both  Old  World  and  New  World  research  findings.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  staff  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  be 

archaeology  and  ethnology,  and  lab  courses  include  human  evolution,  human  of  service  to  governmental  and  civic  groups  by  consulting  with  them  on 

population    biology,    forensic   anthropology,   osteology,   and   archaeological  problems,  especially  in  the  fields  of  regional  and  urban  economic  development 

analysis  The  interrelationship  of  all  branches  of  anthropology  is  emphasized.  and    forecasting,    state    and    local    public    finance,    and    environmental 

Courses  in  these  subdivisions  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  minor  or  "supporting  management, 
courses"  requirement  in  some  programs  leading  to  the  B  A  degree. 

The  Anthropology  Department  has  a  total  of  four  laboratories  located  in  Criminal  JUStiCe  and  CrimiPOlOgy 
Woods  Hall,  which  are  divided  into  teaching  labs  and  research  labs   At 

present,  there  are  two  physical  anthropology  labs  one  osteological  research  Director  and  Professor;  Wellford 

lab.  and  one  "wet"  lab  for  teaching  and  research  in  serology,  histology,  and  Professor  Emeritus:  Lejms     (Sociology) 

anatomy       These      laboratories     contain      radiographic.      histoNc.      and  Criminal  Justice  Curriculum 

eiectrophonetic  equipment,  and  the  osteological  lab  is  centered  around  an  Professor.' Sherman 

extensive    research   collection.     The   Department's   two   archaeology   labs.  Associate  Professor  Ingraham 

containing  materials  collected  from  field  schools  of  the  past  several  years,  Assistant  Professors  Paternoster.  Uchida 

serve  as  both  teaching  and  research  labs.  Part-time  Lecturers:  Maunelio,  Wolman 

Anthropology  Wajor.  A  student  who  declares  a  major  in  anthropology  will  be  Profe«o°^of'n°^'^"' 

awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Associate  Professor  Maida 

f  l^'ee  program   The  student  must  complete  at  least  30  hours  of  courses  ^            Professors:  Smith.  Young 

labeled  ANTH  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  course.  The  courses  are  ,                             ,      .  .  ^     .  ^ 

distributed  as  follows;  ''<""'  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

a  Eighteen  (18)  hours  of  required  courses  which  must  include  ANTH  101.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  an  organization  and  administrative 

102,  397,  401,  441  or  451  and  371  or  461  or  361.  basis  for  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  University,  its  faculty  and  students  in 
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Semester 
Credit  Hours 


the  areas  usually  designated  as  criminal  lustice.  cnmmology  and  corrections. 
The  Institute  is  to  promote  study  and  teaching  concerning  the  problems  of 
crime  and  delinquency  by  otlenng  and  coordinating  academic  programs  in  the 
area  of  criminal  lustice.  criminology  and  corrections,  managing  research  in 
these  areas,  and  conducting  demonstration  proiecls. 
The  institute  comprises  as  its  component  parts; 

1,  The  Criminology  Program,  leading  to  a  B  A  degree. 

2,  The  Criminal  Justice  Curriculum,  leading  to  a  B  A  degree 

3,  Graduate  Program  offering  (VIA.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology. 

The  maior  in  criminology  comprises  30  hours  of  coursework  in  Criminology 
and  Criminal  Justice  Eighteen  hours  in  social  or  behavioral  science 
disciplines  are  required  as  a  supporting  sequence,  in  these  supporting 
courses  a  social  or  behavioral  science  statistics  and  a  social  or  behavioral 
science  methods  course  are  required  Psychology  331  or  431  is  also  required. 
In  addition,  two  psychology  elective  courses  and  a  general  social  psychology 
course  are  required  Regarding  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken,  the  student  is 
required  to  consult  with  an  advisor  No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used 
toward  the  major  or  the  supporting  courses. 

Course  Code  Prefix— CRII\^ 

Major 

CRIM  220    

CRIM450 

CRIM  451     

CRIM  452    

CRIM  453    

CRIM  454    

CRIM/CJUS  Elective   

CJUS  100    

CJUS  230    


Total    

Supporting 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 


30 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

PSYC  331  or  431     3 

Social  Psych— such  as  PSYC  221 ,  SOCY  230,  SOCY  430  or  SOCY  447  3 

PSYC  eiectives    6 

Soc  Sci  statistics  3 

CRIM/CJUS  300    3 

18 
Total  for  Major  and  Supporting    48 

The  major  in  criminal  lUStice  comprises  30  hours  of  course  work  in  criminal 
justice  and  criminology,  the  latter  being  offered  as  courses  in  the  Criminology 
Program,  divided  as  follows  18,  but  not  more  than  24.  hours  in  criminal  lustice; 
6,  but  not  more  than  12,  hours  in  criminology  In  addition  to  major 
requirements,  a  student  must  take  6  fx)urs  in  methodology  and  statistics,  and  a 
supporting  sequence  of  courses  totalling  18  hours  must  be  taken  in 
government  and  politics,  psychology,  sociology,  business  management  or 
counseling  No  grade  lower  than  C  may  be  used  toward  the  major,  or  to 
satisfy  the  statistics-methodology  requirement.  An  average  of  C  is  required  in 
the  suppoaing  sequence  courses 

Course  Code  Prefix— CJUS 


Major 
(Required) 

CJUS  100 
CJUS  230 
CJUS  234 
CJUS  340 
CRIM  220 
CRIM  450 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


(Select  4  courses  from) 

CJUS  220  

CJUS  320  

CJUS  330  

CJUS  350  

CJUS  360  

CJUS  398  

CJUS  399  

CJUS  444  

CJUS  462  

CRIM  432  

CRIM  451  

CRIM  453  

CRIM  454  

CRIM  455  

Total    


Supporting 

Social  Science  Statistics  

CRIM'CJUS  300    

Supporting  sequence:  18  credit  hours  of  specific  recommended 
courses  in  GVPT,  SOCY.  BMGT  and  PSYC  (see 
recommended  list  in  Institute  Office)    


Total  for  Major  and  Supporting 


54 


Criminal  Justice/Criminology  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  provides  superior  students  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  study  m  both  a  seminar  format  and  independent  study  under  the 
direction  ol  the  faculty  The  Honors  Program  is  a  three-semester  (9  credit  hour) 
sequence  which  a  student  begins  in  the  spnng  semester,  three  or  four 
semesters  prior  to  graduation  CRIM/CJUS  388H.  the  first  course  in  the 
sequence,  is  offered  only  during  the  spring  semester  The  second  and  third 
courses  in  the  sequence  consist  of  a  year-long  research  project  (6  credits.  3 
each  semester)  or  an  honors  thesis  (one  semester.  3  credits)  followed  by  a 
graduate  seminar  in  the  Institute  (one  semester.  3  credits)  Honors  students 
may  count  their  Honors  courses  toward  satisfaction  of  their  curriculum 
requirements  if  they  are  criminal  justice  majors,  they  may  count  Iheir  Honors 
courses  toward  satisfaction  of  the  basic  30-hour  requirement,  if  they  are 
criminology  majors,  they  may  count  their  Honors  courses  in  place  of  the 
psychology  eiectives  and  social  psychology  supporting  course  requirements 
Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program  include  a  cumulative 
grade-pomt-average  of  at  least  3  25,  no  grade  lower  than  B  for  any  cnminology 
or  criminal  justice  course,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  writing  ability. 

Division  Computer  Laboratory 

Director:  Bennett 

The  Division  Computer  Laboratory  provides  support  services  to  faculty. 
staff  and  students  in  the  use  of  computers  for  learning,  teaching  and  research. 
It  provides  microcomputers  and  terminals  in  classrooms  and  offices. 
minicomputers  for  specialized  research  and  instruction,  short  courses  on 
computer  use.  lecturers  for  special  meetings  of  regular  classes,  and  a  general 
programming-consuiting  service  The  Laboratory  also  maintains  a  data 
archiving  service,  regularly-updated  databases  of  social  and  economic  data,  a 
small  library,  and  a  computer  graphics  laboratory. 

Economics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Hulten 

Professors:  Aaron,  Adams,  Almon.  Bergmann.  Betancourt.  Brechling.  Clague. 

Cumberland,  Dillard  (Emeritus).  Hams.  Keiejian.  McGuire.  Mueller.  Gates. 

Olson,  Schultze.  Straszheim.  Ulmer  (Emeritus).  Wonnacott 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett.  Coughlin,  Cropper.  Knight.  Meyer,  Murrell. 

Panagariya,  Wemstem 

Assistant  Professors:  Kessides.  Kiguel.  Kole.  Prucha.  Succar.  Wallis 

The  undergraduate  economics  program  is  designed  to  give  students  an 
understanding  of  the  American  economic  system  and  our  country's  economic 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  ability  to  analyze  the  economic 
forces  which  determine  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  the  level  of 
prices,  the  distribution  of  income,  and  other  economic  factors  which  influence 
the  quality  of  life  Such  study  includes  an  analysis  of  current  economic 
problems  and  the  merits  of  alternative  public  policies  which  influence  social 
outcomes  The  program  for  majors  prepares  students  for  employment  alter 
college  as  well  as  tor  work  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Requirements  for  the  Economics  IWajor.  In  addition  to  the  University  Studies 
Program  Requirements,  the  requirements  for  economics  majors  are  as  follows 

(1)  Economic  Courses  (30  hours) 

Economics  majors  must  earn  30  credit  hours  in  economics  with  an  average 
grade  m  all  economics  courses  of  not  less  than  C  Courses  required  of  all 
majors  are  ECON  201.  ECON  203.  ECON  310.  ECON  401.  ECON  403.  and 
ECON421 

In  heu  of  ECON  401 .  the  student  may  take  ECON  405.  m  lieu  of  ECON  403. 
the  student  may  take  ECON  406  In  lieu  of  ECON  421.  the  student  may  take 
one  of  the  following  statistics  courses  BMGT  230,  BMGT  231 .  or  STAT  400  A 
student  who  takes  ECON  205  (Fundamentals  ol  Economics)  before  deeding  lo 
mapr  in  economics  may  continue  with  ECON  203.  without  being  required  to 
take  ECON  201 

The  remainder  of  the  30  hours  may  be  chosen  from  among  any  other 
upper  division  economics  courses  Students  who  lake  ECON  421  may  not  also 
receive  credit  to  BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231  The  Oepartment  urges  students  lo 
take  more  than  the  minimum  of  30  hours,  especially  it  the  student  is  going  to 
graduate  school  The  required  30  hours  of  economics  courses  may  not  De 
^aken  Pass'Faii 

(2)  Mathematics  Supporting  Courses  (6  hours) 

Six  creoit  hours  of  mathematics  are  required  including  one  serriester  of 
calculus  No  specific  courses  are  required  but  the  combination  of  MATH  110 
(Introduction  10  Mathematics)  and  MATH  220  (Elementary  Calculus)  is  the 
minimum    Students  completing  MATH  220  or  its  equivalent  have  satisfied  the 
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mathematics   requirements    Students   planning   to   do   graduate   study   m 

economics  are  strongly   urged   to  take  more  than  the  minimum  sixhour 

mathematics  requirement  Mathematics  supporting  courses  may  not  be  taken 

PassFaii 

(3)  Additional  Supporting  Courses  (IS  hours) 

Economics  maiors  must  earn  credit  lor  eighteen  hours  of  upper  division 
work  in  addition  to  the  30  hours  ol  economics  courses  listed  above  For 
purposes  ol  this  requirement,  any  of  the  loliov»ing  may  count  as  an  "upper 
division"  course  any  course  numbered  300  or  above,  any  second  year  course 
in  mathematics  beyond  the  six  hours  required  ol  all  economics  maiors,  and 
any  course  m  a  department  lor  which  the  prerequisites  are  the  eguivalent  ol 
one  year  ol  coiiege-ievei  work  m  that  department  In  particular,  second  year 
college  courses  m  loreign  languages  and  sciences  may  be  counted  as  "upper 
division"  Students  may  include  as  part  ol  their  18  hours  ol  supporting  courses. 
any  upper  division  ecorKDmics  courses  which  are  not  counted  among  their  30 
hours  ol  economics  courses    Supporting  courses  may  not  be  taken  Pass/Fail. 

Study  Sequences  and  Plans  of  Study.  While  the  regulations  allow  students 
very  considerable  latitude  m  their  choice  ol  courses,  the  Department  urges  that 
the  student  take  ECON  201.  203  and  begm  m  the  required  mathematics 
courses  as  soon  as  possible  Upon  completion  ol  ECON  203.  the  student 
should  promptly  take  ECON  401,  403,  or  both,  in  the  following  semester,  since 
these  are  intermediate  theory  courses  of  general  applicability  in  the  later 
coursework  Maiors  Should  take  ECON  421  (or  equivalent)  after  calculus  is 
completed  ECON  310  may  be  taken  any  time  after  completing  ECON  203 

Courses  in  applied  areas  at  the  300  and  400  level  may  begin  at  any  point 
after  ECON  203.  though  there  is  some  benefit  to  completing  the  intermediate 
theory  courses  first  While  the  Depanmeni  does  not  require  any  particular  set 
of  electives.  students  can  benelit  trom  giving  some  attention  to  delmmg 
sub-specialties  withm  economics  of  interest  or  of  imponance  for  subsequent 
career  plans,  and  completing  the  several  relevant  courses  to  that 
sub-specialty  Courses  making  extensive  use  of  the  computer  include  ECON 
398D  (Computer  Methods  in  Economics)  and  ECON  402  (Business  Cycles) 

Students  seeking  advising  should  consult  the  Advising  Office.  31150 
Tydmgs  Hall  (454-5443) 

Those  students  planning  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  economics  must 
begin  to  prepare  themselves  analytically  for  graduate  work  by  focusing  on 
theory,  statistics,  and  mathematics  in  their  undergraduate  curriculum  This 
should  include  ECON  422(Quantitative  Methods)  and  ECON  425  (Mathematical 
Economics)  in  their  program  Additional  mathematics,  including  more  calculus 
and  linear  algebra,  is  recommended. 

Economics  Honors  Program.  The  Honors  Program  provides  economics 
maiors  with  the  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  a  seminar  format,  with 
faculty  supervision  of  seminar  papers  and  an  honors  thesis  It  is  designed  for 
students  intending  to  attend  graduate  school  or  those  who  seek  an  in-depth 
study  of  economic  theory  and  its  application  to  economic  problems. 

The  Honors  Program  is  a  twelve-hour  sequence,  culminating  in  the 
completion  of  a  senior  thesis  Students  must  complete  ECON  396  (Honors 
Workshop)  and  ECON  397  (Honors  Thesis)  in  their  senior  year,  as  well  as  two 
of  the  following  four  courses  ECON  405.  406.  422.  and  425.  Students  must 
complete  these  twelve  hours  with  a  G  P  A.  of  3  5  ECON  396  is  offered  only  in 
the  fall  term.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  15 
hours  of  economics  with  a  G  PA  of  3  25. 

Interested  students  should  meet  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  review  their  curriculum  plans  and  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  program. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ECON 

Geography 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Corey 

Professors:  Fonaroff.  Harper 

Associate  Professors:  Brodsky.  Chaves,  Christian*    (Urban  Studies). 

Cirrincione*    (Secondary  Education),  Groves.  Leatherman,  Mitchell,  Thompson. 

Wiedei 

Assistant  Professors:  Kearney.  Lai.  Petzold.  Sawyer 

Part-time  Lecturers:  Broome.  Frieswyk,  Monte 

Adjunct  Professor:  Mornson 

Affiliated  Faculty:  Corsi.  Pemberton 

Visiting  Professor:  Deshler 

Assistant  Researcti  Scliolar:  Goward 

*    Joint  appointment  witli  unit  indicated. 

Geography  is  an  interdisciplinary  lield  that  offers  a  wide  range  of  career 
options  The  central  question  in  geographical  study  is  "where'"  Geographers 
research  locational  questions  of  the  natural  environment,  of  social  and 
economic  systems,  and  of  past  human  activity  on  the  land  Modern 
geographical  knowledge  is  useful  to  policy  makers,  as  well  as  to  program 
planners  and  managers  Students  of  geography  must  master  a  variety  of 
methods  and  techniques  that  are  useful  m  locational  analysis,  including 
computer  applications  and  mapping,  map  making  or  cartography,  airphoto 
Interpretation  and  remote  sensing.  Iield  observation,  statistical  analysis, 
computer  applications  and  mapping,  and  mathematical  modelling  In  addition 
to  methodological  knowledge,  students  of  geography  also  must  master 
substantive    knowledge — either    in    the    physical/natural    sciences    or    the 


behaviorai'sociai  sciences  The  ability  to  write  clearly  and  to  synthesize 
inlormation  and  concepts  are  valued  highly  in  geographical  education  and 
practice  International  interests  are  best  pursued  with  complementary  study 
emphases  m  loreign  languages  and  area  studies 

Increasingly,  geographers  today  use  their  combined  methodological  and 
substantive  knowledge  towards  the  solution  of  society's  problems  Many 
graduate  geographers  take  positions  In  planning,  natural  resources 
management,  and  policy  analysis 

Geographers  m  the  federal  government  work  in  the  Departments  ol  State. 
Interior,  Defense,  Agriculture.  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  They  are  on  the  staffs  ol 
the  legislative  research  branch,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Archives  At  the  state  and  local  government  level  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  geographers  m  planning  positions  And  m  recent  years  more  and 
more  geographers  also  are  employed  in  the  private  sector  working  oo 
problems  of  industrial  and  commercial  location  ana  market  analysis  Teaching 
at  all  levels  from  elementary  school  through  graduate  work  continues  to  employ 
many  geographers  each  year  Some  find  geography  to  be  an  excellent 
background  for  careers  in  the  military,  loumalism.  law.  travel  and  tounsm.  the 
nonprofit  sector,  and  general  business,  others  find  the  multiple  perspectives  of 
geography  an  excellent  base  lor  a  general  education  For  those  interested  in 
the  future,  the  field  has  high  potential  lor  belter  understanding  and  planning  for 
the  economic  transformation  to  an  information-services  economy, 
knowledge-intensive  society  Most  professional  positions  in  geography  require 
graduate  training. 

Requirements  for  an  Undergraduate  Major.  Within  any  of  the  general  major 
programs  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  adiust  his/her  program  to  fit  his/her 
particular  individual  interests  The  maior  totals  37  semester  hours.  In  addition 
to  the  37  semester  hours,  the  geography  major  is  required  to  take  an 
additional  15  semester  hours  of  supporting  coursework  outside  of  the 
Department  The  hours  can  be  either  in  one  department  or  in  an  area  of 
concentration  An  area  of  concentration  requires  that  a  written  program  of 
courses  be  reviewed  and  placed  on  file  by  the  Department  advisor  See 
Professor  Cirrincione.  1125  LeFrak  Hall,  telephone  454-2244  Supporting 
courses  generally  are  related  to  the  area  of  specialty  in  geography  Pass-fail 
option  is  not  applicable  to  maior  or  supporting  courses  A  minimum  grade  ol  C 
in  each  course  is  required  for  maior  and  supporting  courses 
The  required  courses  of  the  geography  majors  are  as  follows: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Geography  Core  (GEOG  201.  202.  203.  211.305.  310)     16 

An  additional  techniques  course  (selected  from  370.  372,  380)    3 

A  regional  course    3 

Elective  systematic  and  techniques  courses    15 

Total   37 

The  Geography  Core — The  following  six  courses  form  the  minimum  essential 
base  upon  which  advanced  work  in  geography  can  be  built: 

GEOG  201— Environmental  Systems  in  Geography    3 

GEOG  202— Introductory  Cultural  Geography    3 

GEOG  203— Introductory  Economic  Geography    3 

GEOG  211— Environmental  Systems  in  Geography  Laboratory   1 

GEOG  305— Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography     3 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography    3 

The  three  lower  division  courses  are  to  be  completed  prior  to  GEOG  310  and 
all  other  upper  division  courses  GEOG  201/21 1.  202.  and  203  may  be  taken  in 
any  order  and  a  student  may  register  for  more  than  one  in  any  semester 
GEOG  211  may  be  taken  concurrent  with,  or  after  taking  GEOG  201.  GEOG 
305  IS  prerequisite  to  GEOG  310  GEOG  310  is  specifically  designed  as  a 
preparation  to  upper  division  work  and  should  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  Upon  consultation  with  a  department  advisor,  a  reasonable  load  of 
other  upper  division  work  in  geography  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  GEOG 
310  Completion  of  GEOG  310  satisfies  for  geography  maprs  only  the  upper 
level  English  composition  requirement. 

The  techniques  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  one  of  the  following: 
GEOG  370— Cartographic  Principles.  GEOG  372— Remote  Sensing.  GEOG 
373— Computer  Mapping  and  GEOG  380— Local  Field  Course. 

Suggested  Program  of  Study  for  Geography 

Semester 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  Credit  Hours 

GEOG  100,  110.  120.  130.  140  150.  160.  170  or  171 

(1)— Introductions  to  Geography  (Does  not  count 

toward  geography  maior)    3-1-1 

GEOG  201— Environmental  Systems  m  Geography    3 

GEOG  202— Introductory  Cultural  Geography    3 

GEOG  203— Introductory  Economic  Geography    3 

GEOG  21 1 -Environmental  Systems  in  Geography  Laboratory    1 

General  University,  or  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  and/or 

electives    47 

60 
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Junior  Year 

GEOG  305— Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography    3 

GEOG  310— Research  and  Writing  in  Geography    3 

GEOG— A  regional  geography  course    3 

GEOG— Techniques  (choice)    3 

GEOG— Elective   3 

General  University,  or  University  Studies  Program  Requirements  and/or 

electives   15 

30 
Senior  Year 

GEOG— Courses  to  complete  major  12 

Electives    18 

30 

Total   120 

Introduction  to  Geography.  The  100-level  geography  courses  are  general 
education  courses  lor  persons  who  have  had  no  previous  contact  wiih  ihe 
discipline  in  high  school  or  for  persons  planning  to  take  only  one  course  in 
geography  They  provide  general  overviews  of  the  field  or  one  of  its  ma|or 
topics   Credit  for  these  courses  is  not  applied  to  the  maior. 

Areas  of  Specialization.  Although  the  major  program  is  flexible  and  can  be 
designed  to  fit  any  individual  student's  own  interest,  several  specializations 
attract  numbers  of  students  They  are: 

Urban  Geography  and  Regional  Development— Provides  preparation  for 
careers  in  planning,  development,  research,  and  teaching  Maiors  electing  this 
specialty  take  departmental  courses  in  urban  geography,  location,  theory  and 
spatial  analysis,  transportation,  and  economic  geography  among  others,  and 
supporting  courses  in  urban  sociology,  urban  economics,  urban  transportation, 
housing  and  design,  family  and  community  development,  architecture,  and  the 
urban  studies  program  outside  the  department. 

Environmental  Analysis,  Resources  Management  and  Physical 
Geography— for  students  with  special  interest  in  the  natural  environment  and 
in  Its  interaction  with  the  works  of  man  This  specialization  consists  of 
departmental  courses  in  geomorphology,  climatology,  and  energy,  pollution 
and  water  resources,  and  of  supporting  courses  in  geology,  soils,  meteorology, 
civil  engineering  hydrology,  and  botany 

Computer  Mapping.  Cartography  and  Spatial  Analysis— Prepares  students 
for  careers  in  map  design,  compilation  and  reproduction.  The  Department 
offers  various  courses  in  thematic  mapping,  cartographic  history  and  theory, 
map  evaluation,  map.  photo,  and  image  interpretation,  computer-assisted 
cartography,  spatial  statistics,  and  geographic  information  systems  Students 
concentrating  in  cartography  are  not  required  to  take  GEOG  305  and  are 
limited  to  nine  hours  of  upper  level  systematic  geography  courses.  Students 
must  complete  fifteen  hours  in  Cartography/Geographic  Techniques, 
Supporting  area  courses  must  be  taken  from  a  list  provided  by  the 
Department.  All  math  programs  should  be  approved  by  a  departmental 
advisor 

Human  and  Historical  Cultural  Geography— 0\  interest  to  students 
particularly  concerned  with  the  geographic  aspects  of  population,  politics,  and 
other  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  and  with  historical  and  ideational 
processes  in  cities  and  in  colonial  settlement.  In  addition  to  departmental 
course  offerings  this  specialization  depends  on  work  in  sociology, 
anthropology,  government  and  politics,  history,  and  economics. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  areas  of  interest  the  student  should 
contact  a  departmental  advisor. 

All  math  programs  should  be  approved  by  a  departmental  advisor- 
Internship.  The  Department  offers  a  one-semester  internship  program  for 
undergraduates  (GEOG  384  and  385)  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  enhance 
Ihe  intellectual  growth  and  the  career  opportunities  of  undergraduates  The 
internship  provides  Ihe  students  with  an  opportunity  to  expand  their 
understanding  of  the  field  by  linking  the  theoretical  aspects  of  geography 
acquired  in  the  classroom  to  the  applied  aspects  operating  in  a  working 
situation  The  internship  program  is  open  only  to  Geography  juniors  and 
seniors  All  interns  must  have  the  following  prerequisites  GEOG  201.  202,  203. 
211.  305  and  310  An  application  form  from  the  undergraduate  Geography 
advisor  must  be  submitted  one  semester  before  the  internship  is  desired. 

Honors  and  Geography  Club.  For  information  on  the  geography  honors 
program  contact  the  undergraduate  advisor  Gamma  Theta  Upsiion.  the 
geography  undergraduate  organization,  operates  a  peer-advising  service 
during  registration  periods. 

Special  Facilities.  In  addition  to  the  Department's  laboratories  in 
environmental  analysis  and  physical  geography,  and  cartographic  and  remote 
sensing  instruction,  the  Department  lomtly  operates,  with  the  Division  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  a  weH-equipped  Computer  Mapping  and 
Spatial  Analysis  Laboratory  This  facility  contains  a  number  of  Tektronix 
graphic  workstations  recently  enhanced  with  ihe  acquisition  of  two  41136  and 
one  4107  color  raster  graphics  terminals,  a  Tektronix  BASIC  language 
programmable  graphics  micro-computer,  and  small  graphic  tablets  Other 
equipment  m  the  laboratory  includes  two  digitizing  tables.  2  pen-plotters,  and 
paper  copy  devices.   The  terminals  connect  lo  a  PRIME  9650  mini-computer 


which  is  utilized  pnmaniy  for  graphics  applications  and  instructional 
simulations  Other  acquisitions  include  (1)  an  IBM  microcomputer 
color-graphics  workstation  consisting  of  the  new  Advanced  Personal  Computer 
with  plotter  and  printer,  and  (2)  four  other  IBM  micro-computer  color  graphics 
workstations  equipped  with  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software  options,  A 
comprehensive  range  of  readily-accessible  and  working  software  (or  mapping 
and  spatial  analysis  supports  instructional,  service,  and  research  needs  The 
software  library  includes  ESRI/GIS.  GIMMS.  USGS-CAM,  SYMAP,  GEOSYS, 
FLOW.  SURFACE  II.  and  locally-developed  software  for  digitizing,  shore-line 
measurement,  and  districting  mapping  Map  production  sen/ices  are  available 
through  a  fully-equipped  Cartographic  Services  Laboratory  including  lour 
photographic  darkrooms. 

Geography  Minor  and  Secondary  Education  Geography  Specialization. 

Secondary  Education  maprs  with  a  concentration  in  geography  are  required  to 
take  27  hours  in  the  content  field.  GEOG  201.  202.  203,  211.  305  and  490.  or 
another  upper-level  course  reflecting  interest  The  remaining  12  hours  of  the 
program  consists  of  3  hours  of  regional  geography  and  9  hours  of 
upper-division  systematic  courses.  For  maiors  in  elementary  education  and 
others  needing  a  geography  course  for  teaching  certification,  GEOG  100  is  the 
required  course. 

Geography  minors  should  take  at  least  GEOG  201.  202  and  203  in  the 
geography  core  and  310  is  recommended.  As  with  the  mapr,  these  courses 
should  be  taken  before  any  others. 

Course  Code  Prefix— GEOG 

Governmental  Research 

Director:  Eads  (acting) 

Faculty  Research  Associate:  Cohen 

The  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  is  the  research  component  of  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  Its  program  is  designed  to  fit  closely  with  the  School's 
teaching  program  Accordingly,  its  research  is  expected  to  emphasize  the 
relationship  between  local,  state  and  the  federal  government,  the  interaction 
between  government  and  the  pnvate  economy,  national  security,  the 
international  contexts  of  domestic  policy  problems,  as  well  as  normative  issues 
that  arise  m  the  public  sector. 

The  Bureau's  research  is  typically  oriented  lo  addressing  specific  public 
sector  problems.  Through  the  School's  emphasis  on  intergovernmental 
relations,  the  Bureau  will  continue  its  study  of  state  and  local  government 
problems  in  Maryland. 

Government  and  Politics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Quester 

Professors:  Azar,  Bobrow,  Butterworth.  Claude.  Conway.  Dawisha.  Dillon 

(Emeritus),  Glass,  Harrison  (Emeritus),  Hathom  (Emeritus),  Hsueh,  McNelly, 

Oppenheimer.  Phillips.  Piper,  Plischke  (Emeritus),  Stone'(Urban  Studies), 

Wilkenfeid 

Associate  Professors:  Elkin,  Glendening,  Heisler.  Pirages.  Ranald,  Reeves, 

Terchek,  Usianer 

Assistant  Professors:  Alford.  Edelstein  (affiliate).  Foreman.  Kaiser.  Kaminski, 

Lanning,  Mason,  McCarnck.  Mcintosh,  Meisinger  (affiliate),  Solian 

Lecturer:  \/ie[r\,  Weinberg 

■    Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  offers  programs  designed  lo 
prepare  students  for  government  service,  politics,  foreign  assignments, 
teaching,  and  a  variety  of  graduate  programs,  law  schools,  and  for  intelligent 
and  purposeful  citizenship  Satisfactory  completion  of  requirements  leads  to  a 
B  A  degree  m  government  and  pontics. 

The  study  of  politics  is  both  an  ancien,  discipline  and  a  modern  social 
science  The  origin  of  the  discipline  can  be  'raced  back  to  the  earliest  times 
when  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  citizens  studied  the  nature  of  government. 
justice,  responsibility,  and  the  consequences  of  government's  action  More 
recently,  the  study  of  politics  has  also  emphasized  scientific  observations 
about  politics  Today,  the  discipline  reflects  a  broad  effort  to  collect  data  atxxjt 
politics  and  governments  utilizing  relatively  new  techniques  developed  by  all  of 
the  social  sciences 

The  Department  of  Government  and  Politics  combines  both  philosophical 
and  scientific  concerns  in  its  overall  program  as  well  as  in  specific  courses 
and  emphasizes  such  broad  areas  as  political  development,  policy  analysis. 
social  lustice.  political  economy,  conflict,  and  human  nghts  These  broad 
conceptual  areas  are  integral  components  of  the  formal  fields  in  the 
Department  The  formal  fields  are  (1)  American  government  and  politics.  (2) 
comparative  government.  (3)  political  theory,  (4)  international  affairs.  (5)  public 
administration,  (6)  public  law.  and  (7)  public  policy  and  political  behavior 

Areas  of  Specialization.  The  program  in  government  and  politics  is  highly 
flexible,  ano  a  variety  of  advising  programs  have  been  developed  which  meet 
Ihe  academic  and  career  interests  ol  departmental  maiors  The  tracts  listed 
below  are  arTX)ng  the  more  popular  ones  m  the  department,  and  students  can 
construct  their  own  program  with  an  advisor. 

Pre-Law.  Provides  Ihe  student  with  a  strong  liberal  arts  background 
emphasized  by  law  schools,  includes  at  least  one  course  m  law.  additional 
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courses  in  the  political  and  social  context  ol  law.  a  pre-law  skill  package  as 
well  as  appropriate  courses  outside  ol  the  depanmeni. 

Public  Sector  Employment.  Within  this  broad  category  are  advising  programs  in 
general  public  administration  leading  to  careers  at  entry-level  positions  in 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  public  linance  and  budgeting,  public 
policy  analysis,  and  public  personnel  management  Ouantiiauve  skills  are 
highly  recommended  in  this  area,  and  maprs  are  advised  to  select  a  strong 
substantive  minor  to  complement  their  work  in  public  administration,  American 
politics,  and  public  law. 

International  Relations  Combines  courses  in  the  department  in  international 
relations  and  comparative  politics  along  with  a  strong  substantive  minor,  such 
as  economics,  business,  or  resource  management  In  addition,  a  strong 
background  in  a  foreign  language  is  highly  recommended. 

Public  Interest  A  broadly  defined  area  emphasizing  the  American  political 
system,  organizing,  campaigning,  lobbying,  policy  analysis,  and  public  sector 
management 

In  addition,  the  department  also  offers  strong  programs  in  political  theory, 
comparative  human  rights,  environmental  politics,  women  and  politics,  and 
urban  politics. 

Requirements  for  the  Government  and  Politics  Major.  Government  and 
Politics  maiors  must  take  a  minimum  of  36  semester  hours  in  government 
courses  and  may  not  count  more  than  42  hours  in  government  toward 
graduation  No  government  course  in  which  the  grade  is  less  than  C  may  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  major.  No  government  courses  in  the  major  may  be 
taken  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 

All  government  majors  are  required  to  take  GVPT  100.  170,  441  or  442  and 
such  other  supporting  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  They  must  take 
one  course  from  three  separate  government  fields  as  designated  by  the 
department. 

All  departmental  majors  shall  take  ECON  205  or  ECON  201.  In  addition,  the 
major  will  select  courses  from  one  ol  the  following  options,  (a)  methodology, 
(b)  loreign  language,  (c)  philosophy  and  history  of  science,  or  (d)  pre-law  A 
list  ol  courses  which  will  satisfy  each  option  is  available  in  the  departmental 
office 

All  students  majoring  in  government  must  lulfill  the  requirements  of  a 
secondary  area  of  concentration,  which  involves  the  completion  of  15  semester 
hours  from  approved  departments  other  than  GVPT  At  least  six  of  the  15  hours 
must  be  taken  at  the  300-400  level  from  a  single  department. 

Students  who  mapr  in  government  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  GVPT 
Honors  Program  Additional  mtormation  concerning  the  Honors  Program  may 
be  obtained  at  the  departmental  olfices. 

The  department  olfers  students  the  opportunity  to  observe  government 
agencies  and  political  groups  in  action  through  a  variety  ol  internship 
experiences.  Only  nine  (9)  hours  ol  GVPT  credit  will  apply  to  the  36  hours 
needed  in  the  major  In  no  case  may  more  than  15  GVPT  internship  credits  be 
counted  toward  the  120  credits  needed  to  graduate. 

Academic  advising  is  available  daily  on  a  walk-in  basis  in  the 
Undergraduate  Advising  Oifice  (2181J  LeFrak  Hail). 

Course  Code  Prefix— GVPT 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  McCall 

Professors:  J  Baker  (affiliate).  HaH  (alliiiate),  Lightloot  (alfiliate).  Newby 

(Emeritus).  Penner  (allihale).  Yeni-Komshian 

Associate  Professors:  D  Baker.  Dingwall.  Hamlet 

Assistant  Professors:  Bernstein-Ratner.  Cicci  (affiliate).  Gordon-Salant.  Roth. 

Soli  (affiliate).  Spekman  (affiliate),  Suter  (affiliate) 

Instructors:  Daniel.  Klevans,  McCabe.  Patrick.  Perlroth.  W/agner 

Hearing  and  speech  sciences  is  an  inherently  interdisciplinary  field, 
integrating  knowledge  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  medicine, 
psychology,  linguistics,  and  education  toward  understanding  human 
communication  and  its  disorders.  The  department  curriculum  leads  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  An  undergraduate  major  in  this  field  is  an 
appropriate  background  for  graduate  training  in  speech-language  pathology  or 
audioiogy.  as  well  as  lor  graduate  work  m  other  disciplines  requiring  a 
knowledge  ol  normal  or  disordered  speech,  language  or  hearing  The  student 
who  wishes  to  work  professionally  as  a  speech-language  pathologist  or 
audiologist  must  complete  additional  graduate  coursework  in  order  to  meet 
State  licensure  and  national  certification  requirements 

The  department  operates  a  Hearing  and  Speech  Clinic  (telephone: 
454-2546),  which  serves  the  campus  and  surrounding  area,  and  provides  an 
in-house  opportunity  for  the  clinical  training  of  students  Department  lacilities 
also  include  an  integrated  audio-visual  listening  and  viewing  laboratory,  and 
several  well-equipped  research  laborato'ies  Hearing  and  speech  majors  are 
invited  to  join  the  departmental  branch  ol  the  National  Student 
Speech-Language  and  Hearing  Association  (NSSLHA). 

The  hearing  and  speech  sciences  curriculum  is  designed  in  part  to  provide 
supporting  coursework  tor  majors  in  related  lields.  so  most  course  ollenngs  are 
available  to  both  departmental  majors  and  non-majors  Permission  ol  instructor 
may  be  obtained  lor  waiver  ol  course  prerequisites  lor  non-majors  wishing  to 
take  hearing  and  speech  courses  ol  interest. 


A  student  majoring  in  hearing  and  speech  sciences  must  complete  30 
semester  hours  ol  specilied  courses  and  six  (6)  semester  hours  ol  eieciives  in 
the  department  to  satisly  major  course  requirements  No  course  with  a  grade 
less  than  C  may  count  toward  major  course  requirements  In  addition  to  the  36 
semester  hours  needed  for  a  major.  12  semester  hours  o(  supporting  courses 
in  statistics,  allied  and  other  related  fields  are  required.  For  these  12  hours,  a 
C  average  is  required. 

Ma|or  Courses.    Specilied  courses  for  a  major  in  hearing  and  speech 
sciences  (30  credits)  are: 

HESP  202— Introduction  to  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  (Introduction 

to  Communication  and  Its  Disorders) 
HESP  300— Introduction  to  Psycholmguistics 
HESP  31 1— Anatomy.  Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  Auditory 

System 
HESP  400 — Speech  and  Language  Development  in  Children 
HESP  402— Speech  Pathology  I  (Childhood  Language  and  Articulation 

Disorders)  formerly  HESP  302 
HESP  403— Introduction  to  Phonetic  Science 
HESP  404 — Speech  Pathology  II  (Stuttering  and  Oro-facial  Anomalies) 
OR 

HESP  406— Speech  Pathology  III  (Aphasia  and  Neuromotor  Disorders) 
HESP  407— Basis  of  Hearing  Science 
HESP  411— Introduction  to  Audioiogy 


Electives  in  the  department  (6  credits)  may  be  taken  from  among  the  following: 

HESP  417— Principles  and  Methods  in  Speech-Language  Pathology 

and  Audioiogy 
HESP  418— Clinical  Practice  in  Speech-Language  Pathology  and 

Audioiogy 
HESP  498 — Seminar  (various  topics — check  current  listings) 
HESP  499— Independent  Study 

The  sequence  of  courses  may  vary.  The  student  Is  encouraged  to  consult 
with  a  faculty  advisor  in  the  preparation  ol  an  individualized  program  plan  of 
study.  Information  on  advising  lor  hearing  and  speech  sciences  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  department  oifice:  454-5831. 

Supporting  Courses.  The  undergraduate  student  with  a  major  in  hearing  and 
speech  sciences  will  take  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  supporting  areas  of 
study,  including  one  of  the  following  courses  in  statistics  EDMS  451.  PSYC 
200.  or  SOCY  201.  The  remainder  ol  supporting  courses  are  from  allied  lields 
such  as  psychology,  linguistics,  sociology,  education,  health,  and  anthropology 
(3  to  6  credits),  and  other  related  lields  such  as  physics,  zoology,  engineering, 
philosophy,  computer  science,  and  biochemistry  (3  to  6  credits)  The  student 
should  see  a  laculty  advisor  in  the  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  Department 
for  advice  and  approval  of  a  supporting  course  sequence. 


Course  Code  Prefix— HESP 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center 

Director:  Weinstein 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center  was  organized  in  1978 
at  UMCP  and  is  concerned  with  two  kinds  of  activity.  The  first  is 
interdisciplinary  research  directed  primarily  toward  the  study  of 
labor-management  relations,  employment,  wages  and  related  problems,  the 
labor  market,  occupational  safety  and  health,  comparative  studies  and 
manpower  problems  The  Center  draws  on  the  expertise  and  interests  of 
faculty  from  the  College  of  Business  and  Management,  the  School  of  Law  and 
the  Departments  ol  Economics,  History,  Psychology  and  Sociology  The 
second  main  activity  consists  ol  educational  projects  serving  management, 
unions,  the  public  and  other  groups  interested  in  industrial  relations  and 
labor-related  activities  These  projects  consist  ol  public  lectures,  conlerences, 
and  symposia  as  well  as  non-credit  courses. 

International  Development  and  Conflict 
Management 

Director:  Azar 

The  Center  for  International  Development  and  Conflict  Management  is  a 
research  center  focusing  on  the  management  and  resolution  ol  protracted 
conflict  in  the  world  today  Established  in  1961,  the  Center  has  a  stalf 
composed  of  University  laculty.  visiting  lellows  and  associates  involved  in 
study  ol  contemporary  international  and  mtercommunal  conilicts — their  causes, 
dynamics,  management  strategies  and  peaceful  resolution.  The  Center  is 
located  in  the  Mill  Building. 
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Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 

Direcior:  Maclean 

Research  Associates:  Fulimwider.  Lichtenberg.  Luban,  SagoH.  Segal,  Shue 

The  Cenier  for  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  conducts  resea'ch  into  the 
values  and  concepts  that  underlie  public  policy  tormuiatioo  Most  reseatch 
efforts — 00  topics  expected  to  be  a  focus  of  public  policy  debate  during  the 
next  decade— are  conducted  cooperatively  by  interdisciplinary  working  groups 
composed  of  philosophers,  policymakers  and  analysts,  other  experts  from 
within  and  without  the  government,  and  Center  staff  In  its  research  and 
curriculum  development,  the  Center  seeks  to  create  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  normative  principles  that  are  basic  to  an  assessment  of 
public  policies. 

The  Center's  curriculum  development  seeks  to  bring  philosophical  issues 
before  future  policymakers  and  citizens  Courses  dealing  with  contemporary 
normative  issues  m  the  national  and  international  arena  are  offered  through  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy  and  of  Government  and  Politics,  and  through  the 
Honors  Program  Courses  which  have  been  offered  include  Hunger  and 
Affluence,  Human  Rights  and  U  S  Foreign  Policy,  Distributive  Justice  and 
Public  Policy.  Philosophical  Issues  in  Public  Policy,  The  Morality  of  Compulsory 
Military  Service,  Environmental  Ethics,  Energy  Policy  and  the  Constraints  of 
Justice,  Ethics  and  the  New  International  Order,  Risk  and  Consent,  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Problem  A  Philosophical  Approach 

The  Center  is  sponsored  lomtly  by  the  Divisions  of  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 

Psychology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Goldstein 

Professors:  Anderson.  Carta-Porges  (affiliate).  Dies,  Fein  (affiliate),  Fretz, 

Geiso,  Goiiub,  Gross,  Hall,  Hili,  Hodos,  Horton,  Isen  (affiliate),  Levinson. 

Lightfool  (affiliate),  Ussitz  (affiliate),  Locke*    (Business  and  Management). 

Lonon,  Magoon,  Martin,  Mclntire,  J  Mills,  Penner,  Porges  (affiliate),  Pumroy. 

Schneider,  Scfx)inick,  Sigall,  B  Smith,  Stemman,  Sternheim,  Taylor, 

Tornev-Purta  (affiliate),  Tnckett.  Tyler,  Waldrop  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Brauth,  R  Brown,  Coursey,  Pooling,  Egel  (affiliate). 

Freeman  (affiliate.  Counseling  Center),  Helms.  Larkin.  Norman.  Schneiderman 

(affiliate).  Steele,  Yeni-Komshian  (affiliate) 

Assistant  Professors:  Alien,  Johnson,  Kivlighan  (affiliate.  Counseling  Center), 

OGrady.  Piude.  Schoorman.  Soli.  Zamostny  (affiliate.  Counseling  Center) 

*    Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

Psychology  can  be  classified  as  a  biological  science  (Bachelor  of  Science 
degree)  and  a  social  science  (Bachelor  of  Arts  degree)  and  offers  academic 
programs  related  to  both  of  these  fields  The  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
psychology  provides  an  organized  study  of  the  behavior  of  man  and  other 
organisms  in  terms  of  the  biological  conditions  and  social  factors  which 
influence  such  behavior  In  addition,  the  undergraduate  program  is  arranged  to 
provide  opportunities  for  learning  that  will  equip  qualified  students  to  pursue 
further  study  of  psychology  and  related  fields  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  biological  aspects  of  behavior  tend  to 
choose  a  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  while  those 
interested  primarily  in  the  social  factors  of  behavior  tend  to  choose  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  choice  of  program  is  made  in  consultation  with 
an  academic  advisor 

Department  requirements  are  the  same  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  A  minimum  of  35  hours  in  psychology  courses, 
including  14  hours  at  the  400  level,  must  be  taken  PSYC  478  and  479  may  not 
be  included  in  the  35  credit  minimum  or  used  to  meet  the  400  level 
requirement  Courses  taken  must  include  PSYC  100,  200,  and  two  latxiratory 
courses  (PSYC  400.  410.  420  or  440) 

In  order  to  assure  breadth  of  coverage,  courses  in  the  department  have 
been  divided  into  four  areas  The  35  credit  total  must  include  at  least  two 
courses  from  each  of  at  least  two  of  (our  areas  and  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  the  remaining  areas. 

The  areas  and  courses  are: 

Area  I:  206.  301.  310.  400.  401.  402.  403.  404.  405.  410.  412.  453.  Area  II: 
221.  420.  421.  422.  423.  424.  440.  441.  442.  443.  444.  Honors  430C.  Area  III: 
331.  335.  337.  355.  356.  357.  431.  435.  456.  458  and  Area  IV:  336,  361,  451, 
452,  460.  461,  462,  463.  464,  465.  466.  467. 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  15  credit  supporting  sequence  m  relevant  math  and'or  science 
courses  with  a  20  average  or  above  The  15  credits  must  include  two 
laboratory  courses  and  a  total  of  9  credits  in  mathematics  and/or  science  at 
the  advanced  level  The  student  should  see  an  academic  advisor  in  the 
Psychotogy  Department  for  advice  and  approval  of  a  course  sequence 
Students  should  consult  the  current  Psychology  Undergraduate  Program  Guide 
for  a  list  of  approved  advanced  math-science  courses  This  guide  is  available 
in  the  Psychology  Undergraduate  Office  (Room  ZP  1141)  Advismg 
appointments  may  be  made  by  calling  (301)  454-6691 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  m  the  35  credits  of  psychology 
courses  counted  toward  the  mapr  or  a  course  must  be  repeated  until  a  C  or 
better  is  earned  if  the  course  is  not  repeated  then  another  psychology  course 
fulfilling    the    same    requirements    would    have    to    be    substituted     The 


departmental  grade  point  average  will  be  a  cumulative  computation  of  all 
grades  earned  m  psychology  and  must  be  a  2  0  or  atxsve 

Students  desiring  to  enter  graduate  study  in  certain  areas  of  psychology 
are  advised  to  take  an  additional  latxiratory  course  and'or  participate  in 
individual  research  proiects  Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  students  to 
gam  experience  by  serving  as  research  assistants  to  faculty  members  in  the 
department  Students  interested  m  graduate  study  sfrauld  consult  an  advisor 
to  discuss  various  programs  and  their  prerequisites 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  one  course  content  area  which  has  two 
courses,  one  in  the  300  sequence  and  one  in  the  400  sequence  These 
courses  are  abnormal  (33i  and  431)  and  personality  (335  and  435)  The 
courses  in  the  300  sequence  provide  general  surveys  of  the  field  and  are 
intended  for  non-maprs  who  do  not  plan  further  m-depth  study  The  courses  m 
the  400  sequence  provide  more  comprehensive  study  with  particular  emphasis 
on  research  and  methodology  The  400  senes  is  intended  primarily  for 
psychology  majors  It  should  be  further  noted  that  a  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both 

PSYC  331  and  PSYC  431 
PSYC  335  and  PSYC  435 

Honors.  The  Department  of  Psychology  also  offers  a  special  program  (or  the 

superior  Student  which  emphasizes  independent  study  and  research  Students 
who  have  a  3  3  grade  average  m  all  courses,  who  are  in  the  lunior  year,  and 
who  demonstrate  interest  and  maturity  indicative  of  success  in  the  program  are 
encouraged  to  apply  Students  in  their  sophomore  year  should  consult  the 
director  of  the  Psychology  Honors  Program  for  further  information. 

Student  Activities.  The  College  Park  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi.  the  National  Honor 
Society  in  Psychology,  actively  sponsors  workshops,  field  Inps  and  social 
events  open  to  all  students. 

Special  Facilities.  Computer  terminals,  connected  to  the  University  computer 

system,  are  available  in  Room  ZP  1 140  for  student  use. 

Course  Code  Prefix— PSYC. 

Sociology 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  Dager 

Professors:  Billmgsiey'    (Afro-Amencan  Studies).  Clignet  (affiliate).  Goldsmitti 

(adiLinct).  Janes  (Emeritus).  Hage.  Kammeyer.  Le|ins  (Emeritus),  Pressor, 

Riizer,  Robinson,  Rosenberg,  D  Segal,  Siibergeid  (adjunct) 

Associate  Professors:  Brown,  Fmsterbusch,  Henkel,  Hirzel,  J  Hunt.  L.  Hunt, 

Landry"    (Alro-Amencan  Studies).  Lengermann,  Mclntyre.  Meeker,  Parming, 

Pease  M  Segal.  Vanneman 

Assistant  Professors:  Canjar.  Falabella,  Reishman,  Harper,  Imamura.  Snipp 

Lecturer:  Altman 

*   Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  society,  its  institutions,  organizations  and 
groups  Beginning  with  the  simple  interaction  tsetween  two  or  more  people, 
sociology  examines  the  social  organization  of  society  from  the  development  of 
social  order  to  the  causes  and  impact  of  social  change  Sociology  s  subiect 
matter  ranges  from  the  study  of  the  social  factors  that  affect  the  seilconcept 
and  the  nature  of  sex  roles  at  the  individual  level  to  group  processes,  to 
organizations  designed  to  produce  products  or  provide  services  to  the  maior 
institutions  of  society  In  the  latter  category  the  department  has  strengths  m  the 
study  of  the  military,  family,  education,  health,  welfare,  and  political  and 
economic  organizations  At  the  societal  and  wond  system  level,  the  department 
looks  at  social  movements,  the  basis  of  stratification  or  inequality,  sources  of 
instability,  war.  technology,  and  a  numt)er  of  other  issues 

A  mapr  in  sociology  offers  (i)  a  general  education  especially  directed 
toward  understanding  the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  its  social 
problems  by  using  basic  concepts,  research  and  statistical  skills.  (2)  a  broad 
preparation  for  vanous  types  of  professions,  occupations,  and  services  deaimg 
with  people;  and  (3)  preparation  of  qualified  students  for  graduate  irain.ng  m 
sociology,  social  work.  law.  and  business  Sociology  also  forms  a  valuable 
background  for  those  interested  m  other  fields  or  majors  Courses  m  sociology 
can  be  used  as  preparation  for  careers  m  government  and  pnvate  research, 
urban  planning,  personnel  work,  human  resources  management,  afxJ  many 
other  policy-making  and  administrative  careers. 

Areas  of  Specialization.  The  program  of  instnjction  in  sociology  offers  course 

sequences  m  eight  areas  The  strong  emphasis  on  advismg  m  the  deparlrnent 
allows  the  student  to  combine  these  areas  mto  individualized  programs 
directed  toward  the  students  specific  goals  Specializations  are  available  m 
social  science  research  methodology,  social  psycfKiiogy.  social  demography. 
family  sociology,  organizations  and  occupations,  military  sociology,  social 
stratification,  and  community 

Social  Science  Research  MetfKidology  This  specialization  provides  ttie  student 
with  strong  statistical  and  methodological  t>ackground  and  hands-on  computer 
skills  needed  for  an  forms  of  socai  science  research  from  evaluation  research 
to  opinion  polls  Additional  courses  from  the  social  denx)graphy  speciaiizairon 
prepare  the  student  for  employment  m  governmental  organizations  such  as  ttie 
Census  Bureau  or  the  National  Cenier  lor  Health  Statistics. 
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Social  Psychology.  This  option  combines  courses  on  Ihe  sell  concept, 
personality,  collective  behavior  and  small  group  analysis  Such  a  concentration 
is  valuable  tor  helping  occupations  in  business  organizations  as  well  as  social 
wellare  agencies 

Social  Demography.  Demography  focuses  on  careful,  objective  and  systematic 
study  ol  the  population,  its  size  and  characteristics,  and  how  it  changes  in 
number,  composition,  and  residence  This  information  and  the  skills  that 
produce  it  are  valuable  lor  government  or  business  to  allow  lor  planning 
elfectively. 

Family  Sociology.  This  specialty  examines  the  development  of  sex  roles,  the 
organization  and  changes  in  our  family  institution  as  well  as  the  relationship  of 
the  family  to  the  social  structure  Specific  coursework  in  areas  of  childhood 
socialization,  agmg  and  disability  locus  on  lamiiy  problem  areas  Along  with 
the  social  psychology  specialization,  family  sociology  is  a  good  preparation  for 
human  services,  counseling,  and  research  occupations. 

Organizations  and  Occupations.  This  concentration  is  particularly  useful  to 
pursuit  ot  careers  in  the  business  world  It  involves  theoretical  instruction  in 
format  organization,  bureaucracy,  social  stratification  and  is  applicable  to  any 
Institution  organized  in  bureaucratic  form  such  as  education,  politics,  business. 
military  Another  facet  of  this  specialization  is  the  broad  area  of  work  roles  and 
occupations,  their  meaning,  development,  prolessionalization,  and  place  in  the 
social  structure 

Military  Sociology.  Very  closely  associated  with  the  organizations  and 
occupations  specialty,  military  sociology  uses  concepts  associated  with 
bureaucratic  organization,  social  control,  and  even  sex  roles  to  examine  our 
military  institution  With  the  importance  of  the  military  in  the  world  today,  this  is 
a  rapidly  growing  speciality  area. 

Social  Stratification.  Provides  students  with  a  macro  view  of  society 
emphasizing  the  social  divisions  of  age.  sex,  race  as  well  as  occupation, 
wealth,  power  and  prestige  on  the  classification  systems  societies  develop. 

Community.  Coursework  related  to  the  organization  and  social  structure  of 
communities,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  present  day  society,  addresses  issues 
faced  by  local  communities,  the  influence  of  community  on  social  institutions, 
and  the  possible  future  of  the  community  in  the  United  States  As  with  social 
demography,  military  sociology,  and  social  stratification  concentrations, 
community  is  a  valuable  specialization  for  policy-making  occupations. 

These  areas  of  concentration  can  be  combined  to  advantage  or  can  be 
taken  as  part  of  a  double  ma|or  in  conjunction  with  programs  in  other 
compatible  areas  such  as  economics,  government  and  politics,  psychology, 
business,  etc  This  program  versatility  and  the  rich  experiential  learning 
possibilities  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  combine  to  make  the 
sociology  curriculum  a  valuable  career  choice. 

Requirements  of  the  Sociology  Major.  The  student  in  sociology  must 
complete  47*  hours  of  d'^partmental  reguirements.  none  of  which  may  be 
taken  pass/fail  Thirty-two'  of  these  hours  are  in  sociology  coursework  which 
must  be  completed  with  a  minumum  average  of  C.  14'  hours  are  m  required 
core  courses  and  18  hours  are  sociology  electives,  of  which  9  are  required  at 
the  400  level  and  an  additional  3  are  required  at  either  the  300  or  400  level. 
Required  core  courses  for  all  maiors  are  SOCY  100  (Introduction),  SOCY  201 
(Statistics),  SOCY  203  (Theory),  and  SOCY  202  (Methods) 

SOCY  100  should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  followed  by 
SOCY  203  Three  hours  of  mathematics  (STAT  100,  MATH  110,  111,  115,  140, 
220  or  their  equivalents)  are  required  of  majors  as  a  prerequisite  of  SOCY  201, 
SOCY  202  follows  SOCY  201. 

The  supporting  course  requirement  for  majors  is  12  hours  of  a  coherent 
series  of  courses  from  outside  of  the  department  which  relate  to  the  student's 
maior  substantive  or  research  interests.  These  courses  need  not  come  from  the 
same  department,  but  at  least  6  hours  must  be  from  the  Division  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  work  out  an 
appropriate  supporting  sequence  for  the  particular  specialization  with  the 
departmental  advisor. 

Internship.  Although  internships  are  not  a  requirement  for  a  major,  students 
are  strongly  urged  to  consider  the  internship  program  offered  by  the 
department  or  through  the  Experiential  Learning  Office  located  in  Hombake 
Library.  Ma|ors  may  receive  up  to  six  (6)  credits  in  SOCY  386/387  by  the 
combination  of  working  in  an  internship/volunteer  position  plus  doing  some 
academic  protect  in  coniunction  with  the  work  experience. 

Further  information  on  coursework,  internships,  honors  program,  careers, 
and  other  topics  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sociology  Undergraduate  Advisor, 
Room  2108  Art/Sociology  Buildmg,  telephone  number  454-5036. 

*  47  hours  are  required  ttecause  SOCY  201  and  202  are  4-hour  courses.  For 
transfer  students  or  those  with  equivalent  courses  which  are  only  3-hour 
courses,  exceptions  to  this  47-hour  requirement  may  be  made  by  the 
Coordinator  ol  the  Sociology  Undergraduate  Program. 

Course  Code  Prefix— SOCY 


Survey  Researcii  Center 

Director  Rohmson 
Field  Coordinator:  Dowden 
Faculty  Research  Assistant:  Triplet! 
Data  Manager:  Holland 

The  Survey  Research  Center  was  created  in  1980  as  a  Division-wide 
research  facility  within  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  The  Center 
specializes  m  the  design  of  questionnaires  and  the  conduct  ol  surveys  lor 
policy  purposes,  and  has  the  capacity  to  conduct  mim-surveys,  survey 
experiments,  and  in-depth  clinical  interviews  The  Center  annually  conducts  the 
Maryland  Poll,  a  sampling  ot  public  opinion  across  Ihe  State  on  important 
issues  to  Maryland  citizens,  it  also  conducts  periodic  surveys  of  Ihe 
Baltimore-Washington  region  and  shares  results  ol  these  surveys  nationally 
through  the  Network  ol  State  Polls  The  Center  provides  assistance  to 
researchers  m  sample  design,  has  technical  expertise  on  the  storage, 
manipulation,  and  analysis  ol  very  large  data  sets,  and  provides  support 
services  to  archive  and  maintain  such  data  sets 

The  Center  supports  graduate  education  by  prroiding  both  technical 
training  and  practical  experience  to  students  Also,  the  Center  has  a  strong 
community  service  mission  through  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  on 
survey  methods  and  survey  design  to  units  of  state  and  local  governments, 
and  by  conducting  surveys  on  a  contract  or  grant  basis  lor  these  governmental 
units. 

Urban  Studies 

Professor  and  Director:  Corey 

Professors:  MaranOo,  Stone'    (Government  and  Politics) 

Associate  Professor:  Christian*    (Geography) 

Assistant  Professor:  Howland 

Lecturers:  Laidlaw.  Williams 

Affiliate  Faculty:  Baum.  Brower.  Florestano,  Fogle.  Levin.  Zeigler 

•   Joint  appointment  with  unit  indicated. 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  Ihe 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  urban  studies.  The  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  students  either  (1)  to  direct  their  learning  toward  planning  and 
management  careers  in  metropolitan-area  organizations,  or  (2)  to  study 
urbanization  processes  and  methods  as  a  means  toward  earning  a  general 
education  The  undergraduate  urban  studies  program  is  built  on  several 
introductory  and  methods  courses  that  examine  the  city  in  its  metropolitan, 
interregional,  national  and  international  policy  contexts  The  problems  of 
planning  and  management  of  the  metropolis  are  stressed  Students  are 
encouraged  by  the  multidisciplmary  urban  studies  faculty  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  cross-departmental  resources  ol  the  University's  College 
Park  Campus.  An  urban-related  specialization  from  another  discipline  is 
selected:  in  addition  to  coursework  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences, 
urban  studies  students  should  consider  appropriate  coursework  in. 
Alro-Amencan  Studies.  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering,  Family  and  Community 
Development,  Geography,  History,  Housing  and  Design,  Recreation.  Computer 
Science.  Government  and  Politics.  Economics.  Business,  and  other  related 
departments  Integrative  metropolitan  problem-solving,  planning,  and 
management  experiences,  such  as  an  internship  and  a  planning  workshop,  are 
provided  Each  student,  working  closely  with  the  urban  studies  undergraduate 
advisor,  designs  a  program  of  study  based  on  interests  and  future  career 
plans.  Inasmuch  as  the  Institute  exists  to  serve  the  planning  and  management 
personnel  and  research  needs  of  metropolitan  organizations  in  the  non-profit, 
for-profit  and  governmental  sectors,  career  guidance  and  |0b  placement  have 
a  high  priority  To  that  end.  internships  are  encouraged.  Students  are 
provided  with  assistance  in  finding  available  vacancies,  with  resume  writing 
and  inten/iew  preparation  URBS  majors  are  prepared  to  enter  the  professional 
arena  or  to  continue  with  advanced  study.  Urban  Studies  graduates  continue 
to  have  a  high  job  placement  rate  The  undergraduate  advisor  is  located  in 
Room  1 123,  LeFrak  Hall,  the  advisor's  telephone  is  454-2488. 

Requirements  for  an  URBS  Undergraduate  Major.  The  Urban  Studies  major 
consists  of  a  total  of  42  semester  credit  hours  in  which  the  student  must  earn  a 
C  or  better  in  each  course.  The  division  of  requirements  is  as  follows' 

Credit  Hours 

1 5  URBS  core  courses    15 

II 2  URBS  advanced  specialization  courses    6 

III  7  Supporting  courses   22 

Total    42 

/.  Required  URBS  Core  Courses  (5  courses.  15  credits): 

A  URBS  100— Introduction  to  Urban  Studies  (or  GEOG  150) 

B  URBS  210— Behavioral  and  Social  Dimensions  of  the  Urban  Community 

C  URBS  220— Environmental  and  Technological  Dimensions  of  the  Urban 

Community 
D  URBS  350— Quantitative  Methods  in  Urban  Studies 
E.  URBS  410— The  Development  of  the  Amencan  City  (or  URBS  320,  or 

GEOG  350) 

OR 

URBS  450— Urban  Law 
//,  Required  URBS  Advanced  Specialization  Courses  (2  courses.  6  credits): 
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URBS  440— City  and  Regional  Economic  Development  Planning  (or  URBS 
488E  by  petition) 

URBS  470 — Management  and  Administration  of  Metropolitan  Areas  (or 
URBS  488M,  or  URBS  488B) 
///.  Supporting  Courses  (7  courses.  21  credits): 

Choose  from  URBS  438,  URBS  460.  URBS  480,  URBS  488  (Selected 
Topics),  and  additional  upper-division  courses  from  other  departments 
throughout  the  campus  which  support  the  student's  planned  supporting 
specialization  Supporting  courses  may  be  selected  from  Geography, 
Architecture.  Family  and  Community  Development,  Housing  and  Design, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Criminology,  or  otfier  urban-related  units. 

There  is  encouragement  of  innovative  supporting-course  designs  that  are 
tailored  individually  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  student  These  designs 
are  developed  with  an  advisor  in  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies. 

Internship  In  URBS.  Given  the  career  focus  of  the  Institute,  internships  are 
encouraged  Although  the  six  credits  for  the  internship  do  not  count  towards 
the  URBS  maior  requirements,  they  are  counted  as  elective  credit  However, 
concurrent  registration  for  399A  is  possible  and  the  three  credits  for  this 
independent  study  may  be  used  towards  fulfilling  the  supporting  course 
requirement.  The  course  is  open  both  to  maprs  and  non-ma|ors.  however,  at 
least  second-semester  sophomore  status  is  required  The  Institute  has  an 
extensive  Hst  of  over  130  possible  placements  for  students  In  addition, 
students  may  seek  out  their  own  placements,  contingent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Internship  Coordinator  Some  of  these  organizations  include  the  City  of 
Rockville.  The  United  Way.  Montgomery  County,  the  U  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Maryland  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  More  information  and  an 
application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute,  or  from  Mrs  Barbara 
Williams,  Intern  Coordinator,  Room  1113,  LeFrak  Hall,  telephone  454-2662. 

Honors  In  URBS.  For  information  on  the  Urban  Studies  Honors  program, 
contact  Professor  Marando,  1119  LeFrak  Hall,  454-6687  or  the  Undergraduate 
Advisor,  1 123  LeFrak  Hall,  454-2488. 

Facilities.  See  the  geography  program  description  for  the  special  facilities  also 
available  to  urban  studies  students. 

Course  Code  Prefix— URBS 


Division  of  Human  and  Community 
Resources 

Provost:  Sloan 

The  Division  of  Human  and  Community  Resources  includes  the  faculties 
and  programs  of  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Human  Ecology,  the 
College  of  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health,  and  the  College  of 
Library  and  Information  Services  The  programs  of  the  Division  are  essentially 
professional  They  are  designed  to  prepare  professionals  interested  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  community  factors  which  influence  the 
interaction  of  people,  those  who  are  responsible  for  community  health, 
recreation  programs  and  activities,  technical,  public  and  school  libranans. 
information  scientists,  and  educational  institutions. 

The  Division  supports  the  development  of  research  in  areas  of  concern  to 
faculty  members  in  all  the  Departments  and  Colleges,  and  research  teams 
which  may  cross  departmental  and  College  lines  Also,  the  Division  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  courses  and  programs  and  the 
extension  of  professional  expertise  to  the  University  and  community  at  large 

The  Division  offers  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctorate  degrees  in  most  of 
its  programs  in  addition  to  various  professional  certificates  The  professional 
programs  are  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  the  American  Library 
Association  Committee  on  Accreditation,  and  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association, 

Specifically,  the  Colleges  and  their  respective  departments  in  the  Division 
are; 

College  of  Education.  Department  of  Education  Policy,  Planning  and 
Aomm'siration.  Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  Department 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Department  of  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education.  Department  of  Measurement.  Statistics  and 
Evaluation,  Department  of  Special  Education,  and  Institute  for  Child  Study. 

College  of  Human  Ecology.  Department  of  Family  and  Community 
Development.  Department  of  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Design,  Department  of  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics. 

College  of  Library  and  Information  Services.  This  College  is  a  separate 

professional  College  committed  soieiy  to  graduate  study  and  research. 

College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health.  Department  of  Health 
Education.  Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  Department  of  Recreation, 


Center  on  Aging 

The  Center  on  Aging  stimulates  and  supports  aging-related  activities  within 
existing  departments,  colleges,  and  schools  throughout  the  various  campuses 
of  the  University  The  Center  coordinates  the  Graduate  Gerontology  Certificate 
(Masters  and  Doctoral  levels),  the  University's  first  approved  graduate 
certificate  program  The  Center  assists  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
interested  in  the  field  of  gerontology  and  helps  them  to  devise  educational 
programs  to  meet  their  goals  The  Center  has  become  one  of  the  nat'ons 
foremost  applied-gerontology  trainers  It  also  sponsors  a  colloquium  series  on 
aging,  conducts  community  education  programs,  assists  faculty  in  pursuing 
research  activities  in  the  field  of  aging,  publishes  a  newsletter,  conducts 
conferences  on  adulthood  and  agmg-reiated  topics,  and  provides  on-  and 
off-campus  technical  assistance  to  practitioners  who  serve  older  adults. 

Intensive  Educational  Development  Program 

The  Intensive  Educational  Development  Program  (lED)  is  a  supix)rtive 
service  program  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  currently  enrolled  in  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park,  and 
to  high  school  seniors  seeking  admission  to  the  University  Specifically,  the 
program  is  designed  to  provide  sen/ices  m  the  areas  of  English,  study  skills, 
math,  counseling,  academic  advising  and  tutoring  The  program  encourages 
students  to  utilize  all  program  and  University  services  which  would  enable 
them  to  develop  their  intellectual,  personal,  social,  and  economic  potential 

All  prospective  students  attempting  to  gam  entrance  to  the  University  by 
participation  in  the  program  are  required  to  participate  in  the  six-weeks 
Summer  Transitional  Program  that  is  designed  to  develop,  expand,  and 
improve  the  individual's  skills  in  English,  math,  and  study  skills,  provide  a 
learning  experience  that  will  assist  the  students  in  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  the  University,  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  challenge  and  further 
evaluate  each  student's  potential  for  success  at  this  University 

Following  the  initial  summer  component  and  throughout  the  academic  year, 
lED  lends  support  for  all  students  on  the  College  Park  Campus  through  a  free, 
comprehensive  tutonng  program;  sound  academic  advisement,  continuing 
development  of  English,  math,  reading,  and  study  skills,  and  personal 
counseling  Hourly  math  exam  reviews  are  scheduled,  as  well  as  workshops  on 
time  management,  note  taking  and  theme  writing 

Intensive  Educational  Development  Program,  Room  0111.  Chemistry 
Building,  Phone  454-4646.  4647. 

Upward  Bound  Program 

The  University  of  Maryland  Upward  Bound  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
academic  and  counseling  assistance  to  capable  but  underachieving  high 
school  students  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  pursue  some  form  of 
post-secondary  education  Upward  Bound  serves  as  a  supplement  to  its 
participants'  secondary  school  experiences,  it  provides  the  opportunity  for 
each  student  to  improve  or  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  acguinng  a 
positive  self-image,  broadening  his/her  educational  and  cultural  perspective, 
and  for  identifying  and  actualizing  undiscovered  potentials. 

Upward  Bound  students  are  selected  from  high  schools  in  Prince  George's 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  are  recommended  to  the  program  through 
high  school  principals,  teachers,  counselors,  talent  search,  social  service 
agencies,  and  individuals  knowledgeable  about  the  program  The  academic 
skills  development  and  counseling  services  are  available  to  students 
throughout  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer  program  Academic 
instruction,  tutoring,  counseling  and  Other  related  innovative  educational 
experiences  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  developing  basic  academic  skills 
and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  secondary  schools  and  to  assure  that 
each  student  gams  a  minimum  of  one  year's  growth  in  the  basic  skills  areas  of 
communication  and  mathematics 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  regarding  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  should  contact  The  Director  of  Upward  Bound.  Room  2101.  West 
Education  Annex.  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Maryland  20742. 
Telephone  Number  454-2116 
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Dean:  Scannell 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  for  persons  preparing  for  the 
following  educational  endeavors  (1)  teaching  m  colleges,  secondary  schools. 
middle  schools,  elementary  schools,  kindergarten  and  nursery  schools.  (2) 
teaching  in  special  education  programs.  (3)  school  librarians  and  resource 
specialists.  (4)  educational  work  m  trades,  industries  and  other  non-schoo) 
settings.  (5)  pupil  personnel  counseling  and  guidance  services.  (6)  supervision 
and  administration.  (7)  curriculum  development.  (8)  rehabilitation  programs.  (9) 
evaluation  and  research.  (10)  government  agencies,  policy  groups,  and 
professional  associations 

The  College  is  committed  to  continuous  research  and  evaluation  in  relation 
to  teaching  and  learning  Undergraduate  programs  of  the  College  of  Educal.on 
contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  research  From  time  to  time  vanous 
experimental  processes  may  be  in  place  withm  program  components  and 
students  may  be  invited  to  actively  participate  with  graduate  students  and 
faculty  members  in  research  undertakings  and  evaluation  processes. 
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Because  of  Ihe  location  ol  Ihe  University  in  a  suburb  ol  the  nation  s  capital, 
unusual  laciiilies  (or  the  study  of  education  a'e  available  to  its  students  and 
faculty  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  United  Slates  Department  ol 
Education,  and  special  libraries  of  other  government  agencies  are  accessible, 
as  well  as  the  information  services  of  the  Mational  Education  Association,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  United  Slates  Department  of  Education,  and 
Other  organi<;ations,  public  and  private  The  school  systems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Baltimore  and  the  counties  ol  Maryland  offer  generous  cooperation. 

All  bachelor-degree  teacher  preparation  programs  are  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Division  ol  Certification  and  Accreditation  of  the  Maryland 
Slate  Department  of  Education  using  standards  of  the  National  Association  of 
Slate  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  Accreditation  provides 
for  reciprocal  certification  with  other  stales  that  recognize  national 
accreditation  The  graduate  degree  programs  preparing  school  service 
personnel  (elementary  and  secondary  school  principals,  general  school 
administrators,  supervisors,  curriculum  coordinators,  guidance  counselors. 
student  personnel  administrators,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors)  at 
the  master's,  advanced  graduate  specialist  and  doctoral  degree  levels  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  National  Council  tor  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

Admission.  All  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education  must 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  ot  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  (UMCP)  and  meet  the  admissions  requirements 
detailed  below  Students  entering  with  less  than  45  credit  hours  will  be 
admitted  as  "pre-education  maprs "  Students  who  intend  to  teach  (except 
agriculture,  health,  and  physical  education)  should  enroll  in  the  College  of 
Education  in  order  that  they  may  have  continuous  counsel  and  guidance  from 
advisors  who  are  responsible  for  teacher  education  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  Students  desiring  a  major  in  agriculture  and  extension  education 
should  apply  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  those  desiring  a  mapr  in  health 
or  physical  education  should  apply  to  the  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Health, 

There  are  no  specific  secondary  school  course  requirements  for  admission 
but  a  foreign  language  is  desirable  in  some  of  the  programs,  and  courses  in 
fine  arts,  trades,  and  vocational  subiecis  are  also  desirable  for  some 
programs.  Students  with  baccalaureate  degrees  who  have  applied  for 
admission  as  special  students  must  have  received  prior  permission  from  the 
appropriate  department,  A  student  on  the  College  Park  Campus  may  become 
a  pre-education  major  at  any  time,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
transfer  occur  prior  to  the  junior  year  because  of  the  requirements  established 
for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  and  the  required  sequence  of  professional 
courses  and  experiences.  Students  attending  Maryland  community  colleges 
are  encouraged  to  follow  the  articulated  programs  to  accommodate 
transferring  to  UMCP. 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education.  Pre-education  majors  must  make 
application  for  admission  to  teacher  education  at  the  UMCP  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  immediately  upon  completing  45  semester  hours  of 
credit.  Transfer  students  with  45  or  more  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit 
must  apply  at  time  of  transfer.  Post-graduate  certification  students  must  apply 
at  the  beginning  of  their  program  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

For  admission  into  a  teacher  education  program,  a  student  must  (1) 
complete  the  USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  (6  credits).  (2)  earn  45 
semester  hours  with  an  overall  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2,5 
on  a  4  0  scale  (granted  by  UMCP  or  other  institution)  in  all  coursework  prior  to 
enrollment  in  EDHD  300:  and  (3)  have  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  language 
and  mathematics  segments  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  Level  20, 
Individuals  who  do  not  initially  meet  the  criteria  for  admission  to  teacher 
education  will  be  given  an  additional  semester  in  which  to  become  eligible  A 
plan  for  attaining  eligibility  will  be  developed  by  the  student  and  the 
department  advisor. 

Once  the  student  has  been  admitted  into  the  professional  program, 
required  courses  must  be  completed  in  an  appropriate  sequence  leading  to 
the  required  teaching  internship  (student  teaching  experience)  Prior  to 
assignment  to  the  internship,  all  students  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
must  (1)  have  maintained  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2  5  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C  in  every  course  required  for  the  maior,  (2)  submit  to  the 
Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  an  application  for  student  teaching.  (3)  be 
recommended  by  their  department,  and  (4)  have  on  file  favorable  ratings  from 
prior  supervised  experiences  in  school  settings  including  evaluations  on  the 
EDHD  300  field  experiences. 

A  health  certificate  certifying  absence  of  communicable  disease  is  required 
for  participation  in  any  education  course  with  a  field  experience  The  purpose 
of  the  screening  procedures  associated  with  admission  to  professional  teacher 
preparation  programs  is  to  insure  that  graduates  of  the  programs  will  be 
trained  in  a  research  environment,  will  be  well  prepared  for  leaching,  and  can 
be  recommended  for  certification  with  confidence. 

The  admission,  advancement  and  retention  criteria  apply  to  all  UMCP 
students  following  a  teacher  preparation  program  including  the  various  maiors 
in  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  College  of 
Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health  as  well  as  all  maprs  in  other 
academic  programs  who  are  simultaneously  fulfilling  professional  teacher 
program  requirements  along  with  requirements  of  their  primary  degrees,  A 
Teacher  Education  Appeals  Board  will  review  appeals  from  students  who  do 


not  meet  the  admission,  advancement  or  retention  criteria  An  appeal  for 
admission  review  is  submitted  initially  at  the  UMCP  Olfice  ol  Undergraduate 
Admissions  An  appeal  for  advancement  and  retention  review  may  be  initiated 
with  your  program  advisor. 

Student  Teaching.  The  student  teaching  experience  is  for  most  students  the 
linal  experience  in  a  professional  program  preparing  them  for  the  beginning 
teaching  years  This  culminating  phase  of  the  teacher  education  program 
provides  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  opportunity  to  integrate  theory  and 
practice  in  a  comprehensive,  reality-based,  experience.  Student  teaching 
placements,  as  wen  as  ail  other  field  experiences,  are  arranged  by  Ihe  Olfice 
of  Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to  receiving  a  student  feaching  placement, 
prospective  student  teachers  must  have  been  admitted  to  teacher  education 
and  have  completed  requirements  as  described  in  the  previous  section. 

Most  student  teaching  placements  and  accompanying  seminars  are 
arranged  in  the  Teacher  Education  Centers  and  other  collaborative  field  sites 
jointly  administered  by  the  College  of  Education  and  participating  school 
systems.  Prospective  student  teachers  are  reminded  that  student  teaching 
together  with  the  seminar  is  a  full  time  commitment,  consequently  students  are 
restricted  from  outside  employment  or  enrollment  in  other  coursework  during 
the  student  teaching  experience  Students  should  contact  the  Office  of 
Laboratory  Experiences  if  there  are  any  questions  regarding  this  policy. 

The  Office  of  Laboratory  Experiences  is  a  service  unit  designed  to  provide 
quality  field  placements,  in  schools  and  other  agencies,  to  students  and  faculty 
interested  in  the  study  of  education  This  office  serves  the  functions  of  program 
liaison,  staff  development,  and  research  facilitation  in  regard  to  field 
experiences  The  office  also  arranges  on-campus  tuberculosis  testing  in  the 
Beniamin  Building  for  the  convenience  of  students  and  faculty.  Student 
teaching  information  and  application  meetings  are  held  each  semester. 
Placement  assistants  are  always  available  to  assist  students  with  their 
questions  or  concerns  regarding  all  field  placement  matters. 

Graduation  Requirements  of  the  College.  Minimum  requirements  for 
graduation  are  120  semester  hours.  Specific  program  requirements  for  more 
than  the  minimum  must  be  fulfilled 

In  addition  to  the  University  Studies  Program  requirements  and  the  specific 
requirements  for  each  curriculum,  the  College  requires  EDHD  300.  EDPA  301, 
and  3  semester  hours  of  an  approved  speech  course. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  (1)  every  education  course;  (2)  all 
academic  courses  required  in  the  major  and  minor;  and  (3)  the  required 
speech  course  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  2  5  must  be  maintained  after 
admission  to  Teacher  Education,  A  grade  of  S  is  required  in  student  teaching. 

Exceptions  to  curricular  requirements  and  rules  of  the  College  of  Education 
must  be  recommended  by  the  students  advisor,  and  department  chairperson, 
and  approved  by  the  dean. 

Students  who  arc  not  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  but.  who  through 
an  established  cooperative  program  with  another  college,  are  preparing  to 
teach  and  wish  to  register  in  professional  education  courses  required  for 
certification  must  meet  all  admission,  scholastic  and  curricular  requirements  of 
the  College  of  Education. 

Certification  of  Teachers.  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  issues 
certilicaies  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  Graduates  of  approved 
programs  within  the  College  will  automatically  meet  the  requirements  for  State 
Department  certification.  The  College  of  Education  is  also  approved  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

Degrees.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are 
conferred  by  the  College  of  Education  The  determination  of  which  degree  is 
conferred  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  liberal  arts  study  included  in  a 
particular  degree  program. 

Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (CERD).  CERD  provides 
opportunities  for  educators  to  conduct  basic  research  projects  which  are 
intended  to  contribute  to  the  store  of  knowledge  about  the  purposes,  functions, 
and  operations  of  educational  programs.  The  Center's  applied  research 
projects  focus  on  current  policy  issues  and  educational  problems. 

Curriculum  Laboratory.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  a  model  learning 

resource  center  serving  the  information  needs  of  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  education  students  Included  in  the  collection  are  curriculum  guides, 
reference  and  professional  books,  elementary  and  secondary  textbooks, 
exemplary  instructional  materials,  research  documents,  standardized  test 
specimens,  and  professional  journals. 

Educational  Technology  Center.  The  center  is  designed  as  a  multi-media 
facility  for  students  and  faculty  of  the  College,  It  distributes  closed-circuit 
television  throughout  the  building,  provides  audio-visual  equipment  and 
service,  a  computer  terminal,  a  learning  lab.  and  instruction  in  all  aspects  of 
instructional  materials,  aids,  and  new  media  Production  and  distribution  rooms 
and  a  studio  are  available  for  closed-circuit  television  and  a  video  tape  system. 
Laboratories  are  available  for  graphic  and  photographic  production  with 
facilities  for  faculty  research  and  development  in  use  of  instructional  media. 
Supporting  the  professional  faculty  in  the  operation  of  the  center  are  media 
specialists. 
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Institute  lor  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Ctiildren  and  Youth.  The  Insiiiuie, 

adiunci  to  the  Department  ol  Special  Education,  is  a  problem-centered 
organization  engaged  in  innovation,  research,  and  evaluation  related  to  maior 
issues  altecling  the  lives  ol  exceptional  individuals— the  gilted  and  talented  as 
well  as  the  handicapped  Some  of  the  current  proiects  address 
microcomputers  and  related  technology,  leadership  policy  personnel 
preparation,  and  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented. 

Mathematics  Center.  The  Center  provides  a  mathematics  laboratory  lor 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  program  of  clinical  diagnostic 
and  corrective/remedial  services  for  children  (jiimc  services  are  a  pan  of  a 
program  in  elementary  school  mathematics  at  the  graduate  level. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference  Historical  Center.  The  University  of 
lytaryiand  and  the  Music  Educates  National  Conference  established  the  MENC 
Historical  Center  in  1965  for  the  purpose  of  buiidmg  and  maintaining  a 
research  collection  which  vi/ouid  reflect  the  development  and  current  practices 
in  music  education  Located  m  McKeidm  Library,  the  center  includes  study 
space  and  is  prepared  to  assist  scholars  in  the  field  Materials  in  the  loliowmg 
categories  are  collected,  archival  documents  of  MENC.  instructional  materials, 
professional  publications,  curricular.  administrative,  and  philosophical 
materials,  manuscripts,  personal  letters  and  other  historical  materials. 

Center  of  Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services.  The  Center  of 
Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Services  is  one  ol  the  operating  Divisions  ol  the 
Department  ol  Industrial.  Technological  and  Occupational  Education  The 
Center  was  established  in  1968  as  a  lOint  proiect  of  the  Department  of  H  E  W. 
and  the  University  The  Center  receives  support  from  federal,  state  and  private 
sources  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  improving  the  vocational  training  and  skills 
of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  students  and  adults  in  Maryland. 
Delaware.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia  and  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
The  Center  conducts  short-term  training  institutes  lor  teachers,  administrators, 
counselors,  vocational  evaluators.  and  supervisors  to  upgrade  their  skills. 
Consultative  services  are  provided  to  agencies  and  systems  interested  in 
improving  their  planning  and  management  policies  The  (ienter  also  serves  as 
a  multi-media  resource  providing  and  developing  materials  specifically  related 
to  the  career  and  vocational  training  of  handicapped  people 

Program  content,  professional  issues  and  participant  concerns  are 
integrated  into  seminar  designs  to  enable  the  greatest  possible  gam  m  new 
skills,  information  and  insight  in  problem  resolution  This  approach  to  learning 
requires  limited  enrollment  to  insure  the  quality  ol  learning  Seminars  utilize 
participative  learning  techniques  such  as  simulations,  role  plays,  small  group 
exercises,  brainstorming,  lectures,  practicums.  case  studies,  demonstrations, 
in-baskets.  games  and  critical  instances. 

Center  for  Young  Children.  A  dennonslration  nursery-kindergarten  program 
(1)  provides  a  center  m  which  individual  professors  or  students  may  conduct 
research:  (2)  serves  as  a  unit  for  undergraduate  students  to  have  selected 
experiences  with  young  children,  such  as  student  teaching,  child  study,  and 
observation  of  young  children,  (3)  provides  a  setting  in  which  educators  from 
within  and  without  the  University  can  come  for  sources  ol  ideas  relative  to  the 
education  ol  young  children. 

Reading  Center.  The  Reading  Center  provides  clinical  diagnostic  and 
corrective  services  to  a  limited  number  ol  children  These  services  are  a  part 
of  the  program  in  corrective/remedial  reading  offered  to  teachers  on  the 
graduate  level. 

Science  Teaching  Center.  The  Science  Teaching  Center  has  been  designed 
to  serve  as  a  representative  facility  of  its  type  to  fulfill  its  functions  ol 
undergraduate  and  graduate  science  teacher  education,  science  supervisor 
training,  basic  research  in  science  education,  aid  to  inservice  teachers  and 
supervisors,  and  consultative  services,  on  all  levels,  kindergarten  through 
community  college  Its  reference  library  features  relevant  periodicals,  science 
and  mathematics  textbooks,  new  curriculum  materials,  and  works  on  science 
subiects  and  their  operational  aspects  Its  fully  equipped  research  laboratory, 
in  addition  to  its  teaching  laboratories  lor  science  methods  courses,  provides 
proiect  space  for  both  faculty  and  students 

Since  1962  the  Science  Teaching  Center  has  served  as  the  headquarters 
lor  the  activities  ol  the  Science  Teaching  Matenais  Review  Committee  ol  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association,  The  Inlormation  Clearinghouse  on 
Science  and  Mathematics  Curncuiar  Developments,  the  International 
Cleannghouse  for  A  A  A  S  .  N  S  F  and  UNESCO,  started  here  that  year  also 
Within  iiie  center  is  gathered  the  "software"  and  "hardware"  of  science 
education  in  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
collections  of  such  materials  m  the  world. 

Vocational  Curriculum  Research  and  Development  Center.  Located  within 

the  Depaameni  ol  industrial  Education,  the  center  provides  leadership  in 
research  and  development,  resources,  and  supportive  services  lor  individuals 
and  groups  engaged  in  industrial,  vocational,  and  technical  education 
curriculum  development  Available  resources  include  curriculum  guides, 
textbooks,  course  outlines,  learning  activity  packages,  teaching  aids, 
professional  lournais.  reference  books,  and  catalogs  representing  local,  slate, 
and  national  curriculum  trends 

Study  carrels  and  instructional  media  facilities  are  provided  for  students, 
faculty,   local  teachers  and  specialists  engaged  in  vocational  curriculum 


research,  development  and  assessment  The  center  maintains  linkages  with 
similar  regional  and  national  agencies  concerned  with  vocational  curriculum 
research  and  development. 

Student  and  Professional  Organizations.  The  College  sponsors  a  chapter  ol 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  Student  National  Education  Association  and  a  Chapter  ol 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  Honorary  Society  in  education  A  student  chapter  ol  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  open  lo  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  Special  Education  A  student  chapter  ol  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  (MENC)  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Music,  and 
the  Industrial  Education  Department  has  a  chapter  of  the  American  Society  ol 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Engineers  and  a  chapter  ol  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association 

In  several  departments  there  are  mlormai  organizations  ol  students. 

Career  Development  Center,  University  Credentials  Service.  All  seniors 

graduating  m  the  College  ol  Education  (except  industrial  Technology  maiors) 
are  required  to  file  credentials  with  the  Career  Development  Center 
Credentials  consist  of  the  permanent  record  of  a  student's  academic 
preparation  and  recommendations  from  academic  and  professional  sources 
An  initial  registration  lee  enables  the  Career  Development  Center  lo  send  a 
student  s  credentials  to  interested  educational  employers,  as  indicated  by  the 
student 

Students  who  are  completing  teacher  certification  requirements,  advanced 
degrees  and  are  interested  in  a  teaching,  administrative  or  research  position  in 
education,  or  who  are  completing  advanced  degrees  m  library  science,  may 
also  file  credentials 

Other  services  include  vacancy  listing  in  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  notifications  of  interest-related  positions,  on-campus 
interviews  with  state  and  out-ol-state  school  systems,  and  descriptive 
inlormation  on  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

This  service  is  also  available  to  alumni  For  further  information  contact  the 
Career  Development  Center,  Hombake  Library,  or  phone  454-2813 
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Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Hershenson 

Professors:  Birk  Magoon,  Marx,  Pumroy,  Schlossberg 

Associate  Professors:  Man.  Freeman.  (3reenberg.  Hollman.  Knefelkamp. 

Lawrence.  Leonard,  Medvene.  Power,  Rhoads,  Scales,  Spokane,  Teglasi, 

Westbrook 

Assistant  Professors:  Boyd.  Lucas.  Mullison.  Strein.  Thomas.  Waldo 

Programs  of  preparation  are  offered  by  the  Department  ol  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  at  the  master's  degree,  advanced  graduate  specialist,  and 
doctoral  degree  levels  for  counselors  in  elementary  and  secondary  scixwis. 
rehabilitation  agencies,  community  agencies,  business  and  industry,  and 
college  and  university  counseling  centers.  The  Department  also  oilers 
graduate  programs  of  preparation  for  other  personnel  services  college  student 
personnel  administrators,  pupil  personnel  workers,  and  school  psychologists. 
The  Department  olfers  a  program  lomtiy  with  the  Department  ol  Psychology 
which  leads  to  a  Ph  D  in  counseling  psyclxjiogy. 

While  the  Department  does  not  otter  an  undergraduate  major,  it  does  offer 
a  number  of  courses  which  are  open  to  undergraduates  and  are  suggested  lor 
students  considering  graduate  work  in  counseling  or  other  human  service 
fields. 

Course  Code  Prefix— EDCP 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Professor  and  Ctiairperson:  Arends 

Professors:  E  G  Camppeii,  Carr  Fem,  Fey.  Foistrom.  Guthrie.  Holliday. 

Layman  Lockard,  Roderick.  Subiett.  Weaver.  Wilson 

Associate  Professors:  Amershek.  Borko.  Bngham.  Church.  Cirnncione.  Craig, 

Davey  Davidson  DeLorenzo,  Dreher,  Eiey.  Farreii,  Gambreii.  Gamer, 

Heideibach.  Henkeiman.  Heikkinen,  Herman,  Jantz,  Johnson,  McCaieb. 

McWhinme,  Saracho,  D  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  P  Campbell,  Cole,  Gillmgham,  Markham,  Shelley,  Slater. 

H  W'li.ams  Young 

Emeritus  Faculty:  Biough,  Dufley,  Leeper.  Risinger,  Schindier,  Slant 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers  three  undergraduate 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

1  Early  Childhood  Education— for  the  preparation  ol  teachers  in 
preschool,  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  (grades  or>e,  two  and 
three) 

2  Elementary  Education — for  the  preparation  ol  teachers  ol  grades  one 

through  Six 

3  Secondary  Education— tor  the  preparation  of  teachers  ol  grades  seven 
through  twelve,  in  numerous  specialization  areas 

Advising  is  mandatory  lor  all  students  Before  students  can  enroll  in  any  ol 
the  prolessionai  courses  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (except  EDCi  280),  ihey 
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must  lifsl  gam  admission  to  the  College  o1  Educations  Teactier  Education 
Program  and  arrange  (or  advising  Admission  procedures  and  criteria  are 
explained  m  "Admission  to  Teacher  Education"  in  the  section  headed  College 
ol  Education  For  more  inlormation  students  should  contact  the  Department's 
Advising  Office,  454-7346 

The  Department  also  has  an  experimental  Teacher  Education  Program 
leading  to  certification  and  a  master's  degree  Interested  students  should 
contact  the  Department's  Advising  Ofttce  (or  details. 

Early  Childhood  Education  (Preschool-KindergartenPrimary)  The  Early 
Childhood  Education  curriculum  has  as  its  primary  goal  the  preparation  of 
preschool,  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers 

Observation  and  student  teaching  are  done  in  the  University  Center  for 
Young  Children  on  the  campus  and  in  approved  schools  in  nearby 
communities 

Graduates  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  meet  the 
requirements  for  teaching  ((indergarten.  preschool  and  primary  grades  in 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  many  states  Students  should  have  had 
extensive  experience  m  working  with  children  prior  to  the  junior  year 

The  following  list  of  courses  is  presented  as  a  sample  program  All 
departmental  academic  requirements  listed  in  Semesters  I  through  IV  must  be 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  prior  to  Semester  V.  Students  should 
consult  with  an  advisor  each  semester  and  must  consult  with  their  advisor  for 
program  completion  ol  Semesters  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII 

The  professional  semesters  of  the  Early  Childhood  Program  are  very 
important  and  highly  integrated  learning  experiences  For  full  consideration 
students,  including  transfer  students,  must  register  with  the  Department  of 
Curnculum  and  Instruction  no  later  than  lylay  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  begin 
Semester  V  of  the  professional  block 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Semesters  I  and  II  I  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  3 

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  1    .  3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3 

SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication    3 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    3 

Social  Science  or  History  course  from  ANTH,  GEOG,  ECON. 

GVPT.  SOCY  or  HIST    3 

Biological  Science  with  Lab  from  BOTN,  ZOOL,  MICB.  or 

ENTM     4 

MUSC  155 — Fundamentals  for  the  Classroom  Teacher    3 

U  S  History   3 

Total    16  12 

Semesters  III  and  IV 

Creative  Arts  (ARTE  100:  PHED  181,  DANC  100.  or  THET  440)         2-3 

MATH  210— Elements  of  Mathematics 4 

MATH  21 1— Elements  of  Geometry     4 

Physical  Science  with  Lab  from  ASTR.  GEOL,  CHEM,  PHYS, 

OR  ENES     4 

Social  Science  or  History  course  from  ANTH.  GEOG,  ECON, 

GVPT,  SOCY  or  HIST    3 

EDCI  280— School  Service  Semester    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  3 

Electives    1-2  3 

Total    15         16 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

(Semesters  labeled  as  V.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  in  this  sample 
program  must  be  taken  as  a  block) 

Semester  V 

Professional  Semester  1 

(prerequisite  to  Professional  Semester  2) 

EDCI  313 — Creative  Activities  and  Materials  for  Young 

Children     3 

EDCI  314 — Introduction  to  Teaching  Reading.  Language, 

Drama   3 

EDHD419A — Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School    ,.  3 

MUED  450— Music  in  Early  Childhood  Eduction     3 

EDCI  318A — Professional  Development  Seminar    2 

EDCI  488— Computers  in  Early  Chldhood     1 

7b/a/    15 

Semester  VI 

Professional  Semester  2 

(prerequisite  to  remaining  student  teaching  experiences) 

EDCI  318B — Professional  Development  Seminar    2 

EDCI  315— The  Young  Child  m  the  Social  Environment    3 

EDCI  316— The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood     ..,,  3 

EDCI  317— The  Young  Child  in  the  Physical  Environment    3 

EDCI  443A— Children's  Literature  3 

EDHD  419B — Human  Development  and  Learning  in  School    ,  ,  3 

Total    17 


Semester  VII 

Prolesstonal  Semester  3 

FDCl  -11 2 -Student  Teaching— Kindergarten 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    . 
FMCD  332-The  Child  and  the  Family      ,      , 

Total 

Semester  VIII 

Professional  Semester  4 

EDCI  411— Student  Teaching — Preschool 

EDCI  413— Student  Teaching— Primary 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education 

Total   


Elementary  Education  .  This  curriculum  is  designed  for  regular  undergraduate 

students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  teaching  positions  in  elementary  schools. 
Students  who  complete  the  curriculum  will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  and  they  will  meet  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
requirements  for  the  Standard  Professional  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education. 
The  curriculum  also  meets  certification  requirements  in  many  other  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  following  list  ol  courses  is  presented  as  a  sample  program  While  there 
is  some  flexibility  in  the  order  in  which  courses  may  be  taken,  students  must 
consult  regularly  with  their  EDCI  advisor  to  insure  that  Professional  Semester 
course  prerequisites  and  graduation  requirements  are  fulfilled. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Semesters  I  and  II  I  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   .    ,  3 

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics    3 

MUSC  155 — Fundamentals  for  the  Classroom  Teacher    3 

ARTE  100 — Fundamentals  of  Art  Education    3 

Biological  Science  with  Lab  from  BOTN,  ZOOL.  MICB.  or 

ENTM     4 

Physical  Science  with  Lab  from  ASTR,  GEOL,  CHEM,  PHYS,  or 

ENES     4 

Social  Science  or  History  course  from  ANTH.  GEOG.  ECON. 

GVPT.  SOCY  or  HIST    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  6 

7"o(a/    16  16 

Semesters  III  &  IV 

EDCI  280— School  Service  Semester'    3 

MATH  210— Elements  of  Mathematics*    4 

MATH  211— Elements  of  Geometry     4 

ENGL  280.  LING  200  or  ANTH  371— Introduction  to  Linguistics  3 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    3 

U  S  History  3 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communicatiorr  or 

SPCH  110— Voice  and  Diction  or 

HESP  202 — Fundamentals  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Science  or 

SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 

SPCH  110— Voice  and  Diction  or 

SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication    ....  3 

Social  Science  or  History  course  from  ANTH,  GEOG,  ECON. 

GVPT,  SOCY  or  HIST    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  i 

Total   16  14 

*  Prerequisite  to  Professional  Semester, 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Semester  V 

EDHD  300E — Human  Development  and  Learning*     6 

MATH  or  Science  from  ASTR,  BOTN,  CHEM,  ENES.  ENTM. 

GEOL,  MICB,  PHYS,  or  ZOOL    3 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  3 

Advanced  Studies  REquirement   3 

Total   15 

•  Prerequisite  to  Professional  Semester 
Semester  VI 

FMCD  322— The  Child  and  the  Family  or 

PSYC  355— Child  Psychology     3 

EDCI  443 — Literature  for  Children  and  Young 

People— Advanced  3 

Advanced  Studies  Requirement    3 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    3 

Elective   3 

Total    15 
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Semester  VII 

Professional  Semester' 

EDCI  322— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education— Social  Studies    

EDCI  342 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education- Language  Arts  

EDCI  352 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education — Mathematics    

EDCI  362 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education— Reading  

EDCI  372— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Education — Science    

Total  

Courses  are  blocked:  i  e .  one  section  of  students  remains  together  for  all 
five  methods  courses  Students  spend  two  days  each  week  in  school 
classrooms  applying  concepts  and  methods  presented  in  methods  courses^ 

•  These  5  courses  must  be  taKen  as  a  block  They  are  not  offered  separately  The 
Professional  Semester  is  consiOered  a  full  unoeigrafluaie  toad  requiring  all  ol  a  student's 
energies  Attendance  is  required  lor  all  field  activities  Absences  will  be  made  up. 

Semester  VIII 

EDCI  481— Student  Teaching  12 

EDCI  464 — Clinical  Practices  in  Reading  Diagnosis    3 

Total   15 


Course  Code  Prefix— EDCI 

Secondary    Education    .    Secondary    education    Is    concerned    with    the 

preparation  ot  teachers  of  middle  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high 
schools  in  the  following  areas  art.  English,  foreign  languages,  library  science, 
mathematics,  music,  science,  social  studies,  and  speech  and  drama 

In  the  areas  of  art,  music,  and  library  science,  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  in  bolh  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Maprs  in  physical  education 
and  agriculture  are  ottered  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation, 
and  Health  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education  Maiors  in  reading  are  olfered  only  at  the  graduate  level,  reguinng  a 
bachelor's  degree,  certification,  and  at  least  two  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience  as  prerequisites 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  the  teaching  fields  of  art.  English, 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  speech  and  drama  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  art.  library  science,  mathematics, 
music,  science,  social  studies  and  speech  and  drama. 

Before  students  can  enroll  in  any  ol  the  professional  courses  in  secondary 
education  (EDCI  390.  Special  Methods  and  Student  Teaching),  they  must  first 
gam  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  s  Teacher  Preparation  Program  and 
arrange  for  advising  with  a  faculty  member  in  the  area  of  specialization. 
Admission  procedures  and  criteria  are  explained  in  'Admission  to  Teacher 
Education"  in  the  section  headed  College  of  Education  Students  should  also 
note  the  sequence  and  prerequisite  lor  the  professional  teacher  education 
classes: 

EDCI  390  prerequisite  of.  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  EDHD  300, 

Special  Methods:  prerequisite  of,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  EDCI  390, 

Student  Teaching  prerequisite  in  EDCI  390.  special  methods  courses,  and 
completion  of  program  subject  matter  requirements. 

All  students  who  elect  the  secondary  education  curriculum  will  fulfill  the 
preceding  general  requirements  and  also  prepare  to  teach  one  or  more  school 
subiecis  which  will  involve  meeting  specific  requirements  in  particular  subject 
matter  fields 

The  student  teaching  semester  is  a  full-lime  commitment  and  interference 
with  this  commitment  because  of  employment  is  not  permitted. 

Living  arrangements,  including  transportation  for  the  student  teaching 
assignments,  are  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  student. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement— Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  All  students  who 
pursue  the  Bachelor  ol  Ans  degree  m  secondary  education  are  required  to 
complete  two  years  (12  semester  hours)  or  the  equivalent  of  a  foreign 
language  at  the  conege  level  If  a  student  has  had  three  years  of  one  foreign 
language  or  two  years  of  each  of  two  foreign  languages  as  recorded  on  his  or 
her  high  school  transcripts,  he  or  she  is  not  required  to  take  any  foreign 
languages  m  the  coHege.  although  he  or  she  may  elect  to  do  so 

II  a  student  is  not  exempt  from  the  foreign  language  requirements,  he  or 
she  must  complete  courses  through  the  104  level  ol  a  modern  language  or  204 
level  ol  a  classical  language 

In  the  modern  languages — French.  German,  and  Spanish — the  student 
should  take  the  placement  test  in  the  language  in  which  he  or  she  has  had 
work  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  continue  the  same  language,  his  or  her  language 
instruction  would  start  at  the  level  indicated  by  the  test  With  classical 
languages,  the  student  would  start  at  the  level  indicated  m  this  catalog 

For  students  who  come  under  the  provisions  above,  the  placement  test 
may  also  serve  as  a  proficiency  test  and  may  be  taken  by  a  student  any  time 
(once  a  semester)  to  try  to  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 


Students  who  have  studied  languages  other  than  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  or  who  have  lived  for  two  or  more  years  in  a  foreign  country  where  a 
language  other  than  English  prevails,  shall  be  piaced  by  the  chairperson  ol  the 
respective  language  section,  if  leasibie,  or  by  the  chairpersons  ol  the  foreign 
language  departments  Native  speakers  of  a  foreign  language  shall  satisfy  ttie 
foreign  language  requirements  by  taking  12  semester  hours  of  English 

Art  Education  .  Students  in  art  education  are  prepared  to  teach  at  any  level. 
K-12 


Visual  Arts  Education  (K-12) 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ARTH  100— Introduction  to  Art    

ARTS  1 10— Drawing  I   

ARTS  100— Design  I   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (Communications  or 

125  or  220    

ARTH  260— History  of  Art  I   

Total  


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

ARTS  220— Intermediate  Drawing     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ARTH  261-Hislory  of  Art  II     

ARTS  320— Painting  I    

EDIT  273— Practicum-Ceramics 

EDIT  106— Teaching  Creative  (Donstnjclion  Activities 
ARTS  330— Sculpture  I   


Total   

Junior  Year 

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

ARTS  428— Painting  II     

EDCI  406— Practicum— Two  Dimensional  

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

EDCI  480— Child  and  Curnculum— Elementary    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

Total   

Senior  Year 

EDCI  403— Teaching  of  Art  Criticism 

Eiectives   

EDCI  4C)0 — Seminar  in  An  Education   

EDCI  300— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Art  Education     . . . 
EDCI  402— Student  Teaching  m  Secondary  Schools— Art   . . 

EDCI  407— Praciicum— Three  Dimensional    

ARTS  340— Printmaking  I    

EDCI  401— Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools— Art  , . 

Total  


English  Education  .  A  major  in  English  Education  requires  45  semester  hours 
in  English  and  speech.  All  electives  in  English  must  be  approved  by  the 
student  s  advisor. 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  1  TO— Introduction  to  Mathematics   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 

SPCH  125  or  220    

Foreign  Language*   

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  or 

ENGL  101 H — Honors  Composition  

Total   


*    Intermediate  mastery  ot  a  moOem  or  classical  language  required 

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements     

ENGL  201— World  Literature  or  ENGL  202   

ENGL  281— Standard  English  Grammar.  Usage,  and  Diction 

ENGL  310-312— English  Literature     

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  in  the  Study  ol  Literature  or 

ENGL  453        

LING  20O— Introductory  Linguistics    

SPCH  230— Argumentation  and  Debate  or 

SPCH  330.  350  or  356  

Electives 

Total  
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Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 
ENGL  384 — Concepts  o1  Grammar  or 

ENGL  385.  482  or  484     

ENGL  304 — Shakespeare  or 

ENGL  403  or  404     

ENGL  313 — American  Literature  or 

ENGL  430.  431 ,  432  or  433       

EDHD  3(X3S — Human  Development  and  Learning 

EDPA  301 — Foundations  ol  Education    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education 

EDCI466 — Literature  (or  Adolescents   

EDCI  467— Teaching  Writing     

Total 


Senior  Year 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  or 

ENGL  393  or  493       

ENGL  Eiectives  (Upper  Level)    

EDCI  447 — Field  Experience  in  English  Teaching    

EDCI  340 — Curriculum  Instruction  and  Observation— English 

Methods    

EDCI  463 — The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

EDCI  441— Student  Teaching— English    

EDCI  440 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Education:  English    

Total 


Grand  Total  Credits=127 


Foreign  Language  Education  .  The  Foreign  Language  Education  curriculum 
is  designed  for  prospective  foreign  language  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
The  current  focus  is  on  Spanish,  French  and  German.  Students  seeking 
certification  in  the  areas  of  Hebrew.  Italian.  Latin.  Portuguese  or  Russian  must 
apply  for  certification  through  a  "Credit  Count'  procedure,  rather  than  a 
departmental  "Approved  Program".  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
through  a  foreign  language  education  advisor  in  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Office 

A  minimum  of  30  prescribed  semester  hours  in  a  foreign  language  plus  9 
hours  of  eiectives  in  a  related  area  for  a  total  of  39  hours  is  required.  The 
student  is  strongly  advised  to  begin  or  continue  a  second  foreign  language. 
The  foreign  language  education  advisor  must  approve  the  9  hours  of  "related 
area"  credit.  The  following  requirements  must  be  met  within  the  30  required 
hours;  one  year  of  advanced  conversation,  one  year  of  advanced  grammar 
and  composition,  one  year  of  survey  of  literature,  one  year  of  advanced 
literature  (400  level),  one  semester  of  advanced  civilization  (300  or  400  level), 
and  one  semester  of  applied  linguistics  Equivalents  to  the  above  must  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  education  advisor. 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics    

SPCH  100.  125.  or  220— Basic  Principles  of  Speech 

Communication   

Intermediate  Foreign  Language  (or  appropriate  level  as 

determined  by  placement  exam)    

Eiectives*    


Semester 

Credit  Hours 

1 

/; 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    .... 
Foreign  Language — Grammar  and  Composition 

Foreign  Language — Survey  of  Literature     

Foreign  Language — Advanced  Conversation  . . 

Total    


Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

Foreign  Language — Literature  (400  level)     

Foreign  Language — Civilization     

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 
Eiectives  in  Foreign  Language,  a  second  foreign  language  or 

advanced  language  course 

Foreign  Language  or  English  Applied  Linguistics    


Senior  Year 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education        3 

EDCI  430— Seminar  in  Student  Teaching"     3 

EDCI  330 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education  Foreign  Language'"     3 

EDCI  431— Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools*"    ...  12 

Elective  from  400level  courses  in  foreign  language  education. 
See  appropriate  education  area  advisor  lor  list 

of  current  offerings      3 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  3 

Eiectives*  6 

Total  18  15 

•    Foreign  Language  Education  maiors  and  Arts  and  Humanities  ceniricalion  students  orly 

are  strongly  advised  lo  elect  courses  whicti  lead  to  a  second  area  ol  concentration  in  a 

foreign  language    Foreign  language  education  maiors  must  contact  an  education  advisor  in 

order  lo  plan  an  Integrated  program  o(  speciali2ed  professional  and  litieral  education. 

Foreign  language  maiors  seeking  certification  only  should  be  advised  by  their  foreign 

language  advisor 

**     Musi  be  taken  concurrently  with  student  teactiing  .which  occurs  during  a  spring 

semester  only  This  course  is  for  foreign  language  student  teachers  only. 

**•    EDCI  330  is  offered  fall  semester  only  and  must  be  taken  In  senior  year  preceding 

enrollment  in  EDCI  430  and  431.  vvtilch  are  ottered  in  spring  onfy. 


Library  Science  Education  .  All  students  anticipating  work  in  library  science 
education  should  consult  with  advisors  in  this  area  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year  Students  enrolled  In  this  curriculum  will  pursue  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  with  an  area  of  concentration  of  36  hours  In  one  of  the  following: 
Arts  and  Humanities.  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  or  Mathematics  and 
Science  Students  may  concentrate  In  a  subject  area  subsumed  under  one  of 
these  fields,  or  they  may  choose  a  broad  spectrum  of  courses  In  one  of  the 
areas  under  the  guidance  of  their  advisors.  The  minor  of  18  hours  will  be 
library  science  education.  Students  In  library  science  education  will  complete 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  directed  library  experience  as  their  student  leaching 
requirement.  The  student  teaching  semester  Is  a  full-time  commitment  to  eight 
weeks  each  In  a  secondary  and  elementary  school,  A  concurrent  seminar  will 
also  be  a  part  of  this  experience.  Students  completing  this  curriculum  will  be 
eligible  for  certification  as  an  Educational  Media  Associate.  Level  I,  and  will 
qualify  to  work  In  school  media  centers  under  the  supervision  of  a  Media 
Generallst,  Level  II.  The  following  list  ol  requirements  is  presented  as  a  sample 
program. 

Semesfer 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 
6            9 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ENGL  101— Introduction  lo  Writing    

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or  125 

or  220   

Area  of  Concentration  

Total   


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Eiectives    

Area  of  Concentration  

LBSC  331— Introduction  to  Educational  Media  Services 
LBSC  381 — Basic  Reference  and  Information  Sources 

Total   


Total 


Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  391 — Advanced  Composition  

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

LBSC  382— Cataloging  and  Classification  of  Materials 
LBSC  383— Library  Materials  for  Children  and  Youth.    . 
EDCI  380— Curriculum  and  Instruction- Elementary    . . 

EDPA  441 — Graphic  Materials  for  Instruction   

Area  of  Concentration  

Total   

Senior  Year 

Area  of  Concentration  

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

LBSC  384 — Media  Center  Administration  and  Services 
EDCI  483— Student  Teaching  in  School  Media 

Centers — Elementary    

EDCI  493— Student  Teaching  in  School  Media 

Centers— Secondary   

EDCI  496— Student  Teaching  Seminar*    

7b(a/    

*    Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  student  teaching. 
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Mathematics  Education  .  A  maior  m  malhematics  education  requires  the 
completion  ol  MATH  241  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  minimum  of  15  semester 
hours  ot  mathematics  at  the  400  level  {excluding  MATH  490),  400  level 
courses  beyond  those  prescribed  {402  or  403,  430  or  431)  should  be  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  mathematics  education  advisor  The  mathematics 
education  maior  must  be  supported  by  one  ol  the  following  science 
sequences  CHEM  103  and  113,  PHYS  221  and  222.  or  161  and  262,  or  191 
and  192,  or  141  and  142,  BOTN  101  and  three  additional  hours  in  BOTN 
courses,  ZOOL  101  and  three  additional  hours  in  ZOOL  courses,  ASTR  180 
and  110  and  three  additional  hours  in  ASTR  (none  ot  which  include  ASTR  100 
or  105)  Also  a  CMSC  110  is  required  The  following  sample  program  is  one 
way  to  tullill  requirements. 


Freshman  Year 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or  125 

or  220    

MATH  140.  141— Analysis  I,  II     

Science  Requirement    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  


Total    

Sophomore  Year 

MATH  240.  241— Linear  Algebra.  Analysis  III 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

CMSC  110— Introductory  Computer  Programming 

Eiectives    

Total   

Junior  Year 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

MATH  430— Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  Geometries 
MATH  402— Algebraic  Structures  or 

MATH  403— Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra     

EOHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

Mathematics  Eleciives  (400  level)     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education 

Total   

Senior  Year 

Mathematics  Eiectives  (400  level)     

EDCI  350 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education  Mathematics    

EDPA  301— Foundations  ot  Education    

EDCI  451— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School 

Mathematics    

EDCI  450— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Mathematics 

Education    

Eiectives    

Total   


Music  Education  .  The  curriculum  in  music  leads  to  a  Bachelor  ol  Science 
degree  m  education  with  a  mapr  in  music  education  It  is  planned  to  meet  the 
demand  for  specialists,  supervisors  and  resource  teachers  in  music  in  the 
schools  Ttie  program  provides  training  in  the  teaching  of  general  music/choral 
and  instrumental  music  and  leads  to  certification  to  teach  music  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  in  Maryland  and  nrost  other  slates 
There  are  two  options  The  general  music/choral  option  is  for  students  whose 
principal  instrument  is  voice  or  piano,  the  instrumental  option  is  for  students 
whose  principal  instrument  is  an  orchestral  or  band  instrument  Students  are 
able  to  develop  proficiency  in  both  certifications  by  taking  additional  courses 

All  students  teach  and  are  carefully  observed  in  clinical  settings  by 
members  of  the  music  education  faculty  This  is  intended  to  insure  the 
maximum  development  and  growth  ol  each  students  prolessional  and 
personal  competencies  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  advisor  wfxs  guides 
him  or  her  through  the  various  stages  ot  advancement  in  the  program  ot  music 
and  music  education. 

Instrum«ntai  Option 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  109.  110— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument) 

MUSC  150.  151— Theory  ot  Music    

MUSC  102,  103— Class  Piano     

MUSC  116.  11 7— Study  ol  Instruments 

Speech  Requirement     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements*     

MUED  197— PreProlessional  Experience     

MUSC  229— Maior  Ensemble   , 

Total 


Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  207,  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument) 

MUSC  250.  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Ivlusic     

MUSC  113.  121— Class  Study  ot  Instruments     

MUSC  230— History  of  Music . . 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

MUSC  229— Maior  Ensemble    

Total   .■ 

Junior  Year 

MUSP  305.  306— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrumeni) 

MUSC  490.  491— Conducting     

MUSC  120.  114— Class  Study  of  Instruments     

MUED  470— General  Concepts  for  Teaching  Music 

MUED  41 1— Instrumental  Music  Elementary    

MUED  420— Instrumental  Music  Secondary    

University  Siudies  Program  Requirements    

MUSC  229— Maior  Ensemble    

MUED  410— Instrumental  Arranging  

MUED  330,  331— History  of  Music    

Total   


Senior  Year 

MUSP  409— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrumeni)    

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching  Music  

EDPA  301— Foundations  ot  Education    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MUSC  229— Mapr  Ensemble   

Total   


Vanes  according  to  incoming  placement. 


General  Music/Choral  Option 


Freshman  Year 

MUSP  109,  1 10— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrumeni)    

MUSC  150,  151— Theory  of  Music    

MUSC  100— Class  Voice,  MUSC  20O— Advanced  Class  Voice 

or  MUSC  102,  103— Class  Piano    

MUED  197— Pre-Professional  Experiences  

Speech  Requirement     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements'     

MUSC  329— Mapr  Ensemble    

Tb(a/   


Sophomore  Year 

MUSP  207.  208— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrumeni) 

MUSC  230— Music  History  

MUSC  202.  203— Advanced  Class  Piano  

MUSC  250.  251— Advanced  Theory  of  Music     

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MUSC  329— Mapt  Ensemble   

Total   


Junior  Year 

MUSP  405.  409— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instrument) 

MUSC  453— Guitar-Recorder  Methods  

MUED  472— Secondary  Choral  Methods    

MUSC  490.  491— Conducting  

MUED  478— Special  Topics  in  Music  Joucation    

MUED  470— General  Concepts  for  Teaching  Music     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MUSC  329— Mapr  Ensemble       

MUED  471— Elementary  General  Music  Methods    

MUSC  330.  331— History  ol  Music   

Total   

Senior  Year 

MUSP  410— Applied  Music  (Principal  Instalment)    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education 

EDPA  301— Foundations  ol  Education    

EDCI  484/494— Student  Teaching  Music 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MUSC  329— Mapr  Ensemble   

Total   


•    Vanes  according  to  HKwning  placement 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Education  .  This  curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  lor  teaching  physical  education  and  health  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  To  obtain  full  particulars  on  course  requirements,  the 
student  should  'eler  to  the  sections  on  the  Department  ol  Physical  Education 
and  the  Department  ol  Health  Education. 
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Science  Education  .  A  science  maior  consists  ot  a  minimum  ol  60  scmosler 
houfs  sludy  in  the  academic  sciences  and  malhemalics 

The  following  courses  are  requited  lor  all  science  education  maiors  BOTN 
101.  CHEM  103.  CHEM  104  (except  chemistry,  physics,  and  earth  science 
education  maprs  who  take  CHEM  113).  GEOL  100-110,  PHYS  121-122  or 
141-142.  ZOOL  101;  and  six  semester  hours  of  mathematics  Science 
education  maiors  must  achieve  a  minimum  grade  ol  C  in  all  required 
mathematics,  science  and  education  coursework 

An  area  of  specialization  with  a  minimum  of  33  semester  hours,  and  the 
approval  of  the  student's  advisor,  must  be  completed  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  geology,  as  noted  below: 

Preparation  for  biology  teaching  will  include  Diversity  (either  ZOOL  210  or 
BOTN  202),  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (ZOOL  201)  or  II  (ZOOL  202): 
Plant  Physiology  (BOTN  441).  Field  Biology  (ZOOL  480.  BOTIM  212  or  ENTM 
205,  Ecology  (ZOOL  212  or  BOTN  462-464).  l\/1icrobiology  (MICB  200), 
Genetics  (ZOOL  213  or  BOTN  414) 

Preparation  for  chemistry  teaching  will  include  Organic  Chemistry  (CHEIVI 
233.  243).  Quantitative  Analysis  (CHEM  321).  Physical  Chemistry  (CHEM  481. 
482.  483);  PHYS  141.  142.  MATH  140.  141  and  3  credits  ol  upper  division 
chemistry  courses  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  student  consider  MATH 
240.  241  or  246  as  part  of  his/her  program.  Chemistry  electives  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 

Preparation  for  physics  teaching  will  include:  math  through  MATH  240.  or 
the  equivalent.  Physics  courses  will  include  introductory  physics  with  calculus 
(PHYS  141.  142).  lab  courses  (PHYS  295.  296).  intermediate  theoretical 
physics  (PHYS  404.  405  or  406).  and  modern  physics  (PHYS  420)  There  is 
much  flexibility  in  choosing  these  courses.  In  addition,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  coursework  in  astronomy  (ASTR  100,  110.  181,  210  or  the  300  series). 
Participation  in  PSSC  or  PP  courses  (when  offered)  would  be  desirable. 

Preparation  for  earth  science  teaching  will  include:  Historical  Geology 
(GEOL  102.  112).  Mineralogy  (GEOL  322).  Structural  Geology  (GEOL  341); 
Geomorphology  (GEOL  340);  Astronomy  (ASTR  100.  110)  and  10  credits  of 
earth  science  electives.  of  which  7  must  be  in  upper  division  courses.  The 
earth  science  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 


Biology  Education 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

BOTN  101— General  Botany   

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I    

MATH  1 1 1 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  II     

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


14         14 


Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 

OR 

ZOOL  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II   4         (4) 

BOTN  202— The  Plant  Kingdom 
OR 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity     4 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology     4 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I     4 

GEOL  100/110— Introductory  Physical  Geology  and  Laboratory  4 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    2  4 

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or  125 

or  220    3 


Total 


14         15 


Jurjior  Year 

ZOOL  213  or  BOTN  414— Genetics    4 

BOTN  441— Plant  Physiology    4 

BOTN  212,  BOTN  41 7.  ZOOL  480  or  ENTM  205— Field  Studies  4 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II    4 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    6 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  6 

Total    17         17 

Senior  Year 

BOTN  462-464  or  ZOOL  212— Ecology   

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  or  an  appropriate 

substitute     

EDCI  489 — Field  Experience  in  Education    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 
EDCI  370 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education — Science    

EDCI  471 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools — Science 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total       


Chemistry  Education 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  1 13— General  Chemistry  II     

MATH  140— Calculus  I    

MATH  141— Calculus  II     

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  o(  Speech  Communication  or  125 

or  220    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II     

PHYS  141— Principles  of  Physics    

PHYS  142— Principles  of  Physics    

GEOL  100— Introductory  Physical  Geology    

GEOL  1 10— Physical  Geology  Laboratory    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Tb(a/   

Junior  Year 

CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis    

CHEM  481— Physical  Chemistry  I  

CHEM  482— Physical  Chemistr/  II     

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  

ENGL  391 — Advanced  Composition  or  an  appropriate 

substitute    

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning    

Chemistry  Elective     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total    

Senior  Year 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 
EDCI  370 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education— Science    

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools — Science 

EDCI  489— Field  Experience  in  Education    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   ■ 


Earth  Science  Education 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing  

GEOL  100— Introductory  Physical  Geology    

GEOL  1 10— Physical  Geology  Laboratory    

GEOL  102— Historical  Geology     

GEOL  112— Historical  Geology  Laboratory     

BOTN  101— General  Botany   

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   

MATH  110  or  140— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I 
MATH  111  or  141— Introduction  to  Mathematics  II 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

SPCH  Speech  100.  125  or  220  

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 
3 
1 

3 
1 


Note  MATH  140,  141  are  strongly  encouraged  where  student  background  permits. 
Sophomore  Year 


GEOL  340— Geomorphology    

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II     

GEOL  322— Mineralogy     

ASTR  10O— Introduction  to  Astronomy    .  .  . 

ASTR  1 1 0 — Astronomy  Laboratory    

Earth  Science  Elective    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total   


Junior  Year 

GEOL  341— Structural  Geology    

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I     

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II    

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   
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Senior  Year 

EDCI  390— Principles  &  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

EDCI  370 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education — Science    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDCI  471— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Science 

EDCI  489— Field  Experience  in  Education    

Earth  Science  Electives     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total 


Physics  Education 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEfvl  113— General  Chemistry  II     

(V1ATH  140— Calculus  I    

MATH  141— Calculus  II     

PHYS  141— Principal  of  General  Physics  I*    .■ 

PHYS  142— Principal  of  General  Physics  II*   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or  125 
or  220    

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 


•  The  physics  maior  sequence  (191.  192,  293.  294)  or  the  engineering  sequence  (161, 
162,  263)  may  be  used  and  appropriate  course  changes  in  Itie  remainder  of  the  program 
will  be  made 

Sophomore  Year 

ASTR  1 1 1— Observational  Astronomy  Laboratory     1 

PHYS  295— Intro  Lab  in  Electricity  and  Magneticism   2 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   4 

BOTN  101— General  Botany  I ,  .  4 

PHYS  296— Intro  Lab  in  Electromagnetic  Waves 2 

ASTR  100 — Introduction  to  Astronomy    3 

IvIATH  240— Linear  Algebra    4 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  9 


Total   

Junior  Year 

PHYS  404 — Intermediate  Theoretical  Mechanics    

PHYS  405— Intermediate  Theoretical  Electncity  and  Magnetism 

PHYS  420 — Modern  Physics  for  Engineers     

PHYS  305— Physics  Shop  Techniques    

GEOL  100— Introductory  Physical  Geology    

GEOL  1 10— Physical  Geology  Laboratory  I    

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning    

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  or  an  appropriate 

substitute     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   

Senior  Year 

PHYS  406— Optics    

PHYS  499— Special  Problems  in  Physics    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education     . 
EDCI  37(3 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 

Education — Science    

EDCI  471 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools — Science 
EDCI  489— Field  Experience  in  Education    

Total   


Soda!  Studies  Education 

Option  I  (History  Concentration).  Requires  54  semester  hours  of  which  at  least 
27  must  be  in  history,  usually  at  least  six  hours  in  American  history  selected 
from  HIST  156,  157.  210.  211.  255.  264.  265.  266.  six  hours  of  non-American 
history  usually  selected  from  130-133.  141.  142.  144-145.  234.  235.  237,  281, 
285.  290;  three  hours  in  Pro-Seminar  in  Histoncal  Writing— HIST  309.  and  12 
hours  of  electives.  nine  hours  must  be  3(X) — 400  level.  Twenty-seven  hours  of 
related  social  sciences  as  outlined  below 

At  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  sociology  (SOCY  100)  or 
anthropology  (ANTH  101).  two  courses  in  geography  (GEOG  100  and  GEOG 
201  or  202  or  203).  in  economics  (ECON  205  and  310),  and  government  and 
politics  (GVPT  100  and  170)  Six  hours  of  upper  level  social  science  electives 
One  of  the  courses  must  relate  to  ethnic  and  minorities  studies  and  count  as 
part  of  history  and/or  social  science  requirements.  For  those  students  with  a 
minor  in  geography,  GEOG  490  is  required. 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing     

MATH  1 10— Introduclion  to  Mathematics   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or  125 
or  220      

HIST  156.  157— History  of  the  United  Stales  to  1865,  History  of 
the  United  States  since  1865  (or  6  hours  of  any 
U  S    History  approved  by  advisor)    

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography  

GVPT  1 70 — American  Government  

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  (or  ANTH  101) 

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

6 
3 
3 


Sophomore  Year 

HIST  6  hours  of  any  non-U  S  History  approved  by  advisor   . 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  in  Western  Europe 

and  the  United  States   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics    

GVPT  100— Principles  

History  Electives    

GEOG  201,202  or  203    

Total 

Junior  Year 

Social  Science  Elective 

History  Electives    

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

Total   

Senior  Year 

EDCI  320— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education — Social  Studies'     

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools— Social 

Studies    

EDCI  463— The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools" 
EDCI  420 — Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Education— Social  Studies    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

HIST  309— Prosemmar  in  Historical  Writing    

Social  Science  Electives  

Elective   

Total   


EDCI  320  will  be  offered  fall  semester  only  and  must  be  taken  prior  to  student  leaching 
Evening  Course  Only 


Option  II  (Geography  Concentration).  Requires  54  semester  hours  of  wtiich  27 
hours  must  be  in  geography  GEOG  201,  202,  203.  490  are  required  The 
remaining  12  hours  in  geography  must  be  upper  division  systematic  courses 
with  one  course  in  regional  geography  included.  Twenty-seven  hours  of  related 
history  and  social  sciences  as  outlined  below 

At  least  one  course  m  sociology  (SOCY  100)  or  anthropology  (ANTH  101). 
two  courses  in  economics  (ECON  205  and  310),  in  government  and  politics 
(GVPT  100  and  170),  in  history  (one  in  U  S  history  156  or  157,  and  one  in 
non-US  history  normally  101,  130-133,  144-145)  Six  hours  of  upper  division 
history/social  science  electives  One  of  the  courses  must  relate  to  ethnic  and 
minorities  studies  and  can  count  for  one  of  of  the  required  courses  The  State 
of  Maryland  requires  18  hours  of  history  (six  in  U  S  history)  to  obtain  additional 
cenification  as  a  history  teacher.  Social  studies  programs  offers  either  a  B  S  or 
8  A  degree 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    . 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics    

SPCH  10O— Basic  Principles  ol  Speech  Corrimunlcatlon  or  125 

or  220     

GEOG  ?01— Physical  Geography     . 
GEOG  ^02— Cultural  Geography      . 

U  S  History  (156  or  157)     

Non-US  History  (101.  130-133.  144-145)     

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  101    

Total 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

6 
3 
3 

3 
3 
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Sophomore  Year 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography    

GEOG  30&— Intfoduclion  lo  Geographic  Techniques 

GEOG  Elective    

ECON  205— Fundamentals  ol  Economics    

ECON  310— Evolution  ol  Modern  Capitalism  In  W.  Europe  and 

the  United  States    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

GVPT  100— Principles  ol  Government  and  Politics 

Total   i 

Junior  Year 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

GEOG  490— Geography  Concepts  and  Source  Material   

GEOG  Elective    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDCi  390— Principles  and  Methods  ol  Secondary  Education    . 

GEOG  Elective    

GVPT  1 70 — American  Government 

Total  15        Ts 

Senior  Year 

EDCI  320 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education— Social  Studies*     3 

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies    12 

EDCI  420— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Education— Social  Studies    3 

EDCI  463 — Teaching  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools"    3 

EDPA  301— Foundations  ol  Education    3 

Social  Science/History  Electives  6 

Electives   4 

Total   19         Tb 

■    EDCI  320  will  be  ottered  fall  semester  only  and  must  be  taken  prior  lo  student  leactiing. 

"    Evening  Course  Only 

Option  III  (Psychology  Concentration).  Requires  57  semester  hours  of  social 
sciences  of  which  24  hours  must  be  in  psychology  Psychology  100.  200.  and 
one  of  the  following  (Psych  400,  410  or  420)  are  required  Psychology  405, 
451.  and  467  are  strongly  recommended,  ten  hours  must  be  at  the  400  level. 
Replication  of  300-ievel  courses  at  the  400  level  is  not  allowed  (i  e..  not  both 
361  and  461.  nor  333  and  433,  etc )  Independent  studies  478  and  479  are 
also  disallowed  as  credit  in  the  24  hour  requirement 

Twelve  semester  hours  of  history  are  required,  of  which  six  semester  hours 
must  be  United  States  history. 

Twenty-one  semester  hours  of  related  social  science  courses  are  required 
and  must  include  six  hours  of  political  science,  six  hours  of  geography,  six 
hours  of  economics,  and  three  hours  of  either  sociology  or  anthropology  One 
of  the  courses  must  be  related  to  ethnic  and  minorities  studies  and  can  count 
for  one  of  the  required  courses. 


Freshman  Year 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication   . . . 

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography  

US  History   

Sociology  or  Anthropology   

Total  

Sophomore  Year 

PSYC  200— Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology  

Psychology  Elective    

Economics    

Government    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

History    

Total   

Junior  Year 

PSYC  400  or  410  or  420 

Psychology  Electives     

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDCI  320— Curncuium  and  Instruction  in  Education— Social 

Studies'     

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

GEOG  201,  202  or  203  


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Total 

Senior  Year 

Psychology  Electives    

EDCI  421— Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education— Social 

Studies    

EDCI  420— Student  Teaching  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Education— Social  Studies    

EDCI  463— Teaching  ol  Reading  m  the  Secondary  School 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    .• . . . 

Government    

Total  

•    EDCI  320  will  be  ottered  tall  semester  only  and  must  be  taken  prior  to  student  leaching. 

Speech  and  Drama  Education  .  A  major  in  speech  and  drama  education 
requires  37  semester  hours  of  speech  and  drama  content  The  program 
provides  for  designing  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  prospective  teachers 
in  the  communication  field  A  24  hour  English  minor  is  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  advisor  Students  desiring  a  Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  must 
also  meet  departmental  foreign  language  requirements. 
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Speech  and  Drama  Education 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 

DART  1 10— Introduction  to  the  Theatre    

DART  120— Acting    

SPCH  110— Voice  and  Diction    

Elective  in  Speech  and  Drama   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3    6 

15         15 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements  . 
SPCH  350— Foundations  of  Communication 
SPCH  20O— Advanced  Public  Speaking  . . . 

SPCH  220— Group  Discussion    

Maior  Area  Electives  in  Speech  and  Drama 
Minor  Area:  English  suggested  

Total   


Junior  Year 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

SPCH  477— Speech  Communication  and  the  Study  of 

Language  Acquisition   

SPCH  489— Speech  Communication  Workshop  

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    . . . 

Minor  Area  English  suggested  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   


Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

HESP  401— Survey  of  Speech  Disorders    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

Minor  Area  English  suggested  

EDCI  340— Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Secondary 

Education— Speech"  

EDCI  442— Student  Teaching  m  Speech/Drama    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    


Total   15         18 

■    Fall  only. 

Course  Code  Prefix- EDCI 

Education  Policy,  Planning,  and  Administration 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Warren 

Professors:  V  E  Anderson  (Emeritus),  Andrews,  Berdahl.  Berman.  Carbone, 

Dudley.  Finkeistem,  McCiure  (Emeritus),  McLoone,  Male,  Newell  (Emeritus), 

Stephens,  van  Zwoll  (Emeritus).  Wiggin  (Ementa) 

Associate  Professors:  Agre,  Clague,  Goldman,  Hopkins,  Huden,  Lindsay,  Noll, 

Seiden,  Sptaine 

Assistant  Professors:  Coiey.  Intriligator.  King.  Schmidtlein,  Slater 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professors:  Edeistein,  Giimour.  Meismger,  Teague 

The  Deoartment  offers  undergraduate  preparation  in  the  Foundations  of 
Education  (EDPA  301)  and  in  Education  Communications  (EDPA  440)  The 
distributive  studies  requirement  of  the  University  Studies  Program  includes 
EDPA  201.  Education  in  Contemporary  American  Society,  and  EDPA  210, 
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Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Education  The  advanced  studies 
requirement  ot  the  University  Studies  Program  includes  EDPA  488G. 
Technology,  Social  Change,  and  Education  Graduate  programs  at  the 
master's  degree,  advanced  graduate  specialist,  and  doctoral  degree  levels 
include  preparation  tor  administrators  and  policy  analysts  in  education-related 
agencies,  school  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  human  relations 
specialists,  curriculum  directors,  cumculum-media  specialists,  and 
administrative  specialists  in  the  areas  of  tmance,  school  personnel 
administration,  collective  bargaining,  school  law,  and  higher  and  adult 
education.  Also  ottered  are  graduate  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
professors  and  researchers  m  the  fields  of  comparative  education  (the  study  of 
educational  systems  in  other  regions  of  the  world):  curriculum  theory; 
economics  and  finance  of  education,  education  administration,  education  law; 
education  media,  education  policy,  higher  education,  history  ot  education; 
philosophy  of  education,  politics  of  education,  and  sociology  ol  education. 
Course  Code  Prelix— EDPA 

Human  Development  (Institute  for  Child 
Development) 

Professor  and  Director:  Hardy 

Prolessors:  Bowie  (Emerita).  Dittmann  (Emerila),  Eliot,  Goering  (Emeritus). 

Grambs,  Hatfield.  Kurtz  (Ementus),  Morgan  {Emeritus).  Perkins  (Emeritus), 

Seefeidt  Tomey-Purta 

Associate  Professors:  Bennett,  Flatter,  Gardner,  Huebner.  Koopman.  Marcus, 

Matleson,  Miihoilan,  Robertson-Tchabo.  Rogoisky,  Tyler 

Assistarit  Professors:  Fox,  Green,  Holloway,  Hunt,  Taylor 

The  Department  of  Human  Development  offers:  (1)  a  variety  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  human  development  at  the  300  and  400  levels, 
including  the  areas  of  development,  learning  and  adjustment,  (2)  graduate 
programs  leading  lo  the  M  A ,  M  Ed  and  Ph  D  degrees  and  the  AGS. 
certificate,  and  (3)  field  experiences  and  internships  to  develop  competence  in 
applying  theory  to  educational  practice  in  schools  and  other  settings  Areas  of 
concentration  in  human  development  include  infancy,  early  childhood, 
adolescence,  adulthood,  and  aging  Research  in  social,  physiological, 
personality  and  cognitive  areas  with  emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of 
development  enhance  the  instructional  program 

Through  the  Institute  for  Child  Study,  the  faculty  provide  consultant 
services  and  staff  development  programs  for  school  systems,  parent  groups, 
court  systems,  mental  health  agencies  and  other  organizations  involved  with 
helping  relationships. 

(Jndergraduate  courses  and  workshops  are  designed  for  pre-service  and 
in-service  teachers  as  well  as  those  preparing  to  enter  tiuman  services 
vocations  The  department  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  maior  However, 
undergraduate  students  may  elect  human  development  courses  m  forming  an 
area  of  concentration  such  as  (1)  infancy  and  early  childhood,  (2) 
adolescence,  (3)  aging,  and  (4)  human  services  (social  service,  recreation, 
corrections,  etc )  Maior  purposes  of  undergraduate  offerings  in  human 
development  are  (1)  providing  experiences  which  facilitate  the  personal  growth 
of  the  individual,  and  (2)  preparing  people  for  vocations  and  programs  which 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life  These  offerings  are  designed  to  help 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  acquire  a  positive  orientation  toward 
people  and  basic  krxDwiedge  and  skills  tor  helping  others. 

Course  Code  Prefix— EDHD 

Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational 
Education 

Professor  arid  Chairman:  Maiey 

Professors:  Hombake  (Emeritus).  Luetkemeyer 

Associate  Professors:  Anderson,  Beatty,  Herschbach,  Mietus.  Peters,  Stough 

Assistant  Professors:  Boyce,  Elkins,  Hultgren.  Hunter,  Inana,  Sullivan 

Instructors:  Ashley,  Aumiller,  Chin,  Gnbbons,  Mason,  Milligan,  Smith,  Spear, 

Strenge 

The  Department  of  Industrial,  Technological  and  Occupational  Education 
offers  programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  and  degrees  m  five  different 
fields  of  teacher  preparation  A  sixth  field  of  study,  industrial  technology,  is  not 
in  teacher  preparation  it  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  supervisory  and 
management  positions  in  industry,  business  and  government  It  also  offers  a 
program  in  industrial  technology  which  prepares  individuals  for  supervisory 
and  industrial  management  positions  m  industry,  business  and  government  A 
technical  education  program  is  available  for  persons  with  advanced  technical 
preparation  who  wish  to  teach  in  technical  institutes  or  community  colleges 

The  six  curricula  administered  by  the  Department  include  (1)  business 
education,  (2)  home  economics  education,  (3)  industrial  arts-technoiogy 
education,  (4)  industrial  technology,  (5)  marketing  and  distributive  education. 
and  (6)  vocational-technical  education  The  overall  offering  includes  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  ol 
Science,  Master  of  Education.  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  An  Advanced  Graduate  Specialist  Program  is  also  available  m 
the  teaching  fields  identified  above 

The  vocational-technical  programs  may  lead  either  to  certification  as  a 
vocational-industrial  teacher  with  no  degree  involved  or  to  a  Bachelor  ol 
Science    degree,    including   certification.     The   University   ol   Maryland    is 


designated  as  the  institution  which  shall  offer  the  "Trades  and  Industries" 
certification  courses  Many  of  the  courses  offered  are  those  required  for 
certification  in  Maryland  The  vocational-technical  curriculum  requires  trade 
competence  as  specified  by  the  Maryland  State  Plan  for  Vocational-industrial 
Education  A  person  who  aspires  to  be  certified  should  review  the  state  plan 
and  contact  the  Maryland  State  Department  ol  Education  II  the  person  has  in 
mmd  teaching  m  a  designated  school  system,  he  or  she  may  discuss  his  or 
her  plans  with  the  vocational-industrial  education  representative  of  that  school 
system  inasmuch  as  there  are  variations  in  employment  and  certification 
requirements. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  .  The  Industrial  arts/technology  education 
curriculum  prepares  persons  to  leach  industrial  arts/technology  education  at 
the  middle  and  secondary  school  level  It  is  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  While  trade  or  industrial  experience  contributes 
significantly  to  the  background  ol  the  industrial  ans/iechnoiogy  education 
teacher,  previous  work  experience  is  not  a  condition  ol  entrance  into  this 
curncuium  Siuoents  who  are  enrolled  in  the  curncuium  are  encouraged  to 
obtain  work  in  industry  during  the  summer  months  Industrial  arts/technology 
education  as  a  middle  and  secondary  school  subject  area  is  a  part  of  the 
general  education  program  characterized  by  extensive  laboratory  experiences 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3  6 

4 

2 

3 

3 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

CHEIVl  102  or  103— Chemistry    

EDIT  101— Mechanical  Drawing  I   

EDIT  102 — Fundamentals  of  Woodworking     

EDIT  1 12— Technical  Calculations    

EDIT  262— Basic  Metal  Machining    

EDIT  121— Mechanical  Drawing  II    

EDIT  202— Machine  Woodworking    

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  ol  Speech  Communication 

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

PHYS  1 1 1  or  1 12— Elements  ot  Physics   

EDIT  127— Fundamentals  of  Eiectncity-Eiectronics    . . . . 

EDIT  233— Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  

EDIT  241— Architectural  Drawing    

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics    

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics  

EDIT  227— Applications  of  Electronics    

EDIT  223— Arc  and  Gas  Welding   

EDIT  210— Foundry     

Total   


.A;n/of  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDHD  30O— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDIT  226— Fundamental  Metal-Working  Processes    

EDIT  Elective  (Laboratory)    

EDIT  Elective    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDIT  31 1— Lab  Practicum  in  Industrial  Arts    

EDCi  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 
EDIT  234 — Graphic  Communications    

Total   

Senior  Year 

EDIT  344- -Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation     

EDIT  422— Student  Teaching    

EDIT  450 — Training  Aids  Development     

EDIT  464— Latxjratory  Organization  and  Management    .... 

EDIT  Elective    

EDIT  466— Educational  Foundations  ol  Industnai  Arts    

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Compositon/Technical  Writing 

Total   


15 


Vocational-Technical  Education  .  The  vocational-technical  curriculum  Is  a 
fou'  year  program  ol  studies  leading  to  a  Bachelor  ol  Science  degree  m 
education  it  is  intended  to  develop  the  necessary  competencies  lor  tlie 
effective  performance  ol  the  tasks  ol  a  vocational  or  occupational  teacher  In 
aodiiion  to  establishing  the  adequacy  ol  the  students  skills  m  a  particular 
trade  or  technical  area  and  the  development  of  instructional  etticiency  the 
curriculum  aims  at  the  professional  and  cultural  development  of  the  individual 
Courses  are  included  which  would  enrich  the  persons  scientific,  economic, 
psychological  and  sociological  understandings  The  vocational-certification 
courses  tor  the  State  of  Maryland  are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  requirements 

Persons  pursuing  this  curriculum  must  present  documentary  evidence  ol 
having  an  apprenticeship  or  comparable  learning  penod  and  lOurneyman 
experience  This  evidence  ol  background  and  training  is  rtecessary  m  order 
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thai  the  trade  examination  pfiase  o1  the  curriculum  may  be  accomplished  It 
sullicient  trade  experience  is  unavailable,  suchi  experience  must  be  completed 
while  pursuing  the  degree 

Persons  having  completed  the  necessary  certilication  courses  prior  to 
working  on  the  degree  program  may  use  such  courses  toward  meeting 
graduation  requirements  Hovvever,  after  certification  course  requirements  have 
been  met.  (jersons  continuing  studies  toward  a  degree  must  take  courses  in 
line  with  the  curriculum  plan  and  University  regulations  For  example,  junior 
level  courses  may  not  be  taken  until  the  student  has  reached  full  junior 
standing 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication   . . . . 

EDIT  1 12— Technical  Calculations    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics     

MATH  1 10 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  or 

MATH  115 — Introduction  to  Analysis    

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Physical  Sciences  

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

EDIT  Elective     

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  

Total    

Trade  Examination    

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

EDHD  300 — Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDIT  462 — Occupational  Analysis  and  Course  Construction    . 

EDIT  450 — Training  Aids  Development     

EDIT  465— Modern  Industry    

EDIT  471 — Principles  and  History  of  Vocational  Education 

EDIT  457— Tests  and  Measurements    

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition/Technical  Writing 

Total   

Senior  Year 

EDIT  350— Methods  of  Teaching    

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

EDIT  482— Student  Teaching*     

EDIT  461 — Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance    

EDIT  499 — Coordination  of  Co-op  Work  Experience    

EDPA  301 — Social  Foundations  of  Education   

EDIT  464 — Laboratory  Organization  and  Management    

Total    


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3  6 

3 

3 

3 


15 


*     Student  Teaching   Requirement  In  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Persons  currently  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  with  three  or  more  years 
of  satisfactory  experience  at  that  level  are  not  required  to  take  EDIT  482. 
Evidence  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience  shall  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
written  statements  from  the  principal  area  supervisor  and  department  head  in 
the  school  where  such  teaching  is  done  Instead  of  the  twelve  credits  required 
for  student  teaching,  the  individual  meeting  the  above  qualifications  will  have 
twelve  additional  semester  hours  of  elective  credits. 

Elective  Credits.  Courses  in  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  sociology, 
speech,  psychology,  economics,  business  administration  and  other  allied 
areas  may  be  taken  with  the  permission  of  the  student's  advisor. 

Elective  courses  in  the  technical  area  (shop  and  drawing)  will  be  limited  to 
courses  and  subjects  not  covered  in  the  trade  training  experience.  Courses 
dealing  with  advanced  technology  and  recent  improvements  in  field  practices 
will  be  acceptable. 

Vocational-Industrial  Certification.  To  become  certified  as  a  trade  industrial 
and  service  occupations  teacher  in  the  State  of  Maryland  a  person  must 
successfully  complete  18  credit  hours  of  instruction  plus  a  three  credit  course 
in  special  education  or  mainstreaming. 

The  following  courses  must  be  included  in  the  18  credit  hours  of 
instruction; 

EDIT  350— Methods  of  Teaching  (3) 

EDIT  464 — Laboratory  Organization  and  Management  (3) 

EDIT  457 — Tests  and  Measurements  (3) 

EDIT  462 — Occupational  Analysis  and  Course  Construction  (3) 

The  remainder  of  the  credit  hours  shall  be  met  through  the  election  of  any  two 

of  the  following  seven  courses  or  completing  one  of  the  options: 
EECP  411— Mental  Hygiene  (3) 


EDIT  450-Trnin(ng  Aids  Development  (3) 

EDIT  461— Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  (3) 

EDIT  465— Modern  Industry  (3) 

EDIT  467— Problems  in  Occupational  Education  (3) 

EDIT  471— History  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Education  (3) 

EDIT  499D— Workshop  in  Vocational  Education  (3) 

Additional  Options  are: 

EDHD  300— Human  Growth  and  Development  (6) 

or  PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  (3) 

and  EDHD  360— Educational  Psychology  (3) 

A  person  in  vocational-technical  education  may  use  his.or  her  certilication 
courses  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  A  maximum  of  20  semester 
hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  through  examination  in  the  trade  in  which  the 
student  has  competence  Prior  to  taking  the  examination,  the  student  shall 
provide  documentary  evidence  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship  or  learning  period 
and  journeyman  experience  For  further  information  atiout  credit  by 
examination  refer  to  the  academic  regulations  or  consult  with  the  department 
staff. 

Industrial  Technology.  The  Industrial  Technology  curriculum  is  a  four-year 

program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  prepare  persons  for  jobs  within  industry  It  embraces  four  major  areas  of 
competence:  (a)  technical  competence;  (b)  human  relations  and  leadership 
competence;  (c)  communications  competence;  and  (d)  social  and  civic 
competence. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

EDIT  262— Basic  Metal  Machining    

EDIT  101— Mechanical  Drawing  I   

EDIT  112— Technical  Calculations  or  EDIT  Elective   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

SPCH  107 — Technical  Speech  Communication    

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

MATH  1 15 — Introductory  Analysis    

EDIT  121— Mechanical  Drawing  II    

EDIT  210— Foundry     

EDIT  223-Arc  and  Gas  Welding   

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  1 11 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I   

PHYS  1 1 1— Physics  in  the  Modern  World     

CHEM  102— Chemistry  of  Man's  Environment  or 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  1    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics     

CMSC  103— Intro  to  Computing  lor  Non-Majors  or 

CMSC  1 10— Introductory  Computer  Programming  

PHYS  1 12— Physics  in  the  Modern  World     

EDIT  127 — Fundamentals  of  Electricity  Electronics    

EDIT  291 — Introduction  to  Plastics  Technology    

Total 

Summer  Session 

EDIT  224 — Organized  and  Supen/ised  Work  Experience  . . . . 

Junior  Year 

ENGL  391/393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing 

PSYC  361— Industrial  Psychology    

EDIT  443— Industrial  Safety  Education  I   

EDIT  465— Modern  Industry    

EDIT  226— Fundamental  Metalworking  Processes  or 
EDIT  233 — Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  or 

EDIT  234 — Graphic  Communications    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

BMGT  360 — Personnel  Management    

EDIT  444— Industrial  Safety  Education  II    

EDIT  425— Analysis  of  Industrial  Training  Programs  I     

Areas  of  Concentration  (approved  electives)    

Total   

Summer  Session 

EDIT  324 — Organized  &  Supervised  Work  Experience    

Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

BMGT  362— Labor  Relations     

BMGT  385— Production  Management  or  App.  BMGT  Elect.     . 

Industrial  Technology  Elective  (Upper  Level)   

Area  of  Concentration  (approved  electives)   


3/4 
3 
3 
3 
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EDIT  360— Industrial  Produclion  Technology  or  Approved 

BMGT  Elective    

Total  


15 


Business  Education  .  Two  curricula  are  offered  for  preparation  of  teachers  of 
business  subiects  The  general  business  education  curriculum  qualities  for 
teaching  all  business  subiects  except  shorthand  Providing  thorough  training  in 
general  business,  including  economics,  this  curriculum  leads  to  leaching 
positions  on  both  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

The  secretarial  education  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  of  shorthand  as  well  as  other  business  subjects. 


General  Business  Education 


Freshman  Year 

USP  Requirements  (Distributive)    *    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing    *     

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  IWath  I  (USP  Fundamental)    *  . . 

MATH  1 1 1— Introduction  to  Math  II  (USP  Distributive)      

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 
SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  or 

SPCH  220— Group  Discussion    

BMGT  1 10— Introduction  to  Business  and  Management    . . . 

EDIT  114 — Principles  of  Typewriting   

EDIT  115 — Intermediate  Typewriting     

Total   


Sophomore  Year 

EDIT  270— Field  Experience  

BMGT  220,  221— Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II     

ECON  201.  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  &  II  (USP 

Distributive)  

EDIT  214 — Office  Typewriting  Problems  

Business  Electives    

USP  Requirements  (Distributive)    '    

EDIT  215— Survey  of  Office  Machines    

Total   


Junior  Year 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

BMGT  380— Business  Law    

BMGT  301— Introduction  to  Data  Processing   

BMGT  302— Information  Systems  Implementation  Techniques 

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization     

EDIT  40&— Word  Processing     

USP  Requirements  (Advanced)    *    

ENGL  391/393— Advanced  Composition/Technical  Writing    * 

Total   


Senior  Year 

EDIT  485 — Field  Experiences  in  Business  Education  

EDIT  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDIT  340— Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills    "    

EDIT  341 — Curriculum.  Instruction  and  Observation — Business 

Education    *"    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

EDIT  432— Student  Teaching    

EDIT  415 — Financial  and  Economic  Education  I     

EDIT  416 — Financial  and  Economic  Education  II 


Total 


USP  Requirements 
Spring  semester  ooly 
•    Fall  semester  only 

Marketing  and  Distributive  Education 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENGL  101— Introduction  lo  Writing   

BMGT  1 1(D — Business  Enterprise    

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 

SPCH  125  or  SPCH  220    

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I   

ECON  203— Principles  Of  Economics  II    

Total   


Sophomore  Year 

MATH  1 10 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  , 
BMGT  220— Principles  of  Accounting  I  .  . 
BMGT  221— Principles  of  Accounting  II    . . 

Business  Electives    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total 


Semester 

Credit  Hours 
I  II 

7  6 

3 
3 

3 


3 

3  3 

3 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

6  9 

3 
3 


Junior  Year 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning 

BMGT  354 — Promotion  Management    

BMGT  351— Marketing  Management    

BMGT  360— Personnel  Management  I    

BMGT  353— Retailing    

BMGT  380— Business  Law   

EDIT  486— Field  Experience  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

7b(a/   


Senior  Year 

ENGL  391/393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDIT  414 — Organization  and  Coordination  of  Distnbutive 

Education  Programs"  

BMGT  455 — Sales  Management  

EDIT  343 — Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation'  

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

EDIT  452— Student  Teaching    

Business  Electives    

Total  

■    Fall  only 
"    Spring  only 

Secretarial  Education 


Freshman  Year 

USP  Requirements  (Distributive)  * 
ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 
MATH  110— Introduction  to  Math  I 

MATH  1 1 5— Introduction  to  Math  II     

SPCH  100— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 
SPCH  125 — Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communication  or 

SPCH  220— Group  Discussion    

EDIT  1 14— Principles  of  Typewriting  (if  exempt,  BMGT  110) 

EDIT  115 — Intermediate  Typewriting     

EDIT  116,  117— Principles  of  Shorthand  I,  II     

Total   


*or 


Sophomore  Year 

EDIT  270 — Field  Experiences  in  Education  for  Business  and 

Industry  

Business  Elective    

BMGT  220,  221— Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II    

ECON  201.  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  &  II  (USP 

Distributive)    ■*     

EDIT  214 — Office  Typewnting  Problems  

EDIT  215— Survey  Of  Office  Machines    

EDIT  216— Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription   

USP  Requirements  (Distributive)  

7o(a/  

Junior  Year 

EDHD  300S— Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDIT  304 — Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures'"    

BMGT  380— Business  Law   

EDIT  406— Word  Processing    

EDIT  405 — Business  Communications    

BMGT  301— Introduction  lo  Data  Processing  

USP  Requirements  (Advanced)    

ENGL  391/393— Advanced  Composition/Technical  /  'ting    . 

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

6  9 

3 


Senior  Year 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDIT  485— Field  Experiences  in  Business  Education  

EDIT  340— Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills"    

EDIT  432— Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observatior>— Business 

Education"'    

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education    . 

EDIT  432— Student  Teaching    

Business  Elective 

Total   

•    USP  Reguiremenis 
••    Spring  semester  only 
—   Fall  semester  only 


Home  Economics  Education  .  The  home  economics  education  curriculum  is 

aesgned  tor  studenis  who  are  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  it  includes 
study  of  each  area  of  home  economics  and  the  supporting  disciplines  Twelve 
hours  of  the  total  curriculum  include  an  area  of  concentration  which  must  be 
unified  in  content  and  which  will  be  chosen  by  the  student ' 
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Semester  measuremeni.  statistics  and  evaluation,  gene'aie  ofigmai  research  and  serve 

Credit  Hours  as  specialists  in  measurement,  applied  statistics  or  evaluation  in  schcx>l 

Freshman  Year                                                                               /          //  systems,  industry  or  government  The  masters  level  program  is  designed  to 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    4  provide  individuals  with  a  broad  range  of  data  management,  analysis  and 

SPCH  10O— Basic  Principles  ol  Speech  Communications  or  computer  skills  necessary  to  serve  as  research  associates  in  academia. 

SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication  government  and  business     At  the  doctoral  level,  a  student  may  choose  a 

or  SPCH  125— Introduction  to  Interpersonal  specialty  wiihm  one  of  three  areas:  applied  or  theoretical  measurement. 

Communication  3  applied  statistics,  and  program  evaluation. 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials   3  r^„„r^„o„,     cn.ic 

NUTR  1 00-Elements  of  Nutrition   3  ^°^"^  ^"^^  P-etix-£DMS 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    3 

APDS  lOIB-Fundamentals  of  Design  or  ARTE  Special  EdUCatJOH 

100— Introduction  to  Art  Education 3 

SOCY  100— introduction  to  Sociology    3  Pro/essor  and  CTa/rman;  Burke 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  Professors  HeDe'er.  Simms 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing 3  /(ssoc/afe  Protessors.' Egei.  Kohl.  Seidman 

MATH  1 10— Introduction  to  Mathematics   '. .                      3  Assistant  Prolessors:  Beckman.  Cooper,  Graham.  Harris.  Leifer.  Leone.  Speece 

Research  Associates:  Adger,  Couison,  Haynes.  MacAnhur.  Maloul.  Noel,  Ogle, 

Total   16         15  Piiaio,  Spence,  Ziatiow 

Sophomore  Year  hstructors  Aieiio.  Amoia.  Zantai-Weiner 

BIOL  101— Organizalion  and  Interrelationship  in  the  Biological  ^^^""y  (Research  Assistants:  Andrews.  Davis,  Dreifuss,  Green,  McCargo, 

World     ....           3  Noble,  Skarvoid,  Slettner-Eaton,  Wizer 

FMCD  250— Decision-Making  in  Family  Living  3  The  Special  Education  Department  offers  an  Innovative  and  rigorous 

HSAD  240— Design  and  Furnishings  in  the  Home  or  undergraduate  program  which  prepares  teachers  of  handicapped  infants, 

HSAD  251 — Family  Housing 3  children  or  young  adults  This  program  has  been  nationally  recognized  for 

FMCD  332— The  Child  in  the  Family  or  many  of  its  exemplary  features   It  is  a  five-year  (10  semester)  professional 

EDHD  41 1— Child  Growth  and  Development   -. . . .          3  cemfication  program  which  graduates  students  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 

EDIT  207— Bases  for  Curriculum  Decisions  in  Home  degree  in  special  education  with  full  special  education  teacher  certification  in 

Economics    3  the  Slate  of  Maryland  and  certification  reciprocity  in  over  forty  other  slates. 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics    3  Students  enter  the  program  as  pre-speciai  education  maiors  and  enroll  in 

FOOD  210— Scientific  Principles  of  Food  Preparation  and  courses  which  meet  University  and  College  requirements-  At  the  same  time, 

Management  4  students  take  supporting  coursework  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    6  normal    human    development    and    basic    psychological    and    sociological 

TEXT  221— Apparel  or  TEXT  222— Apparel  II  3  principles  ol  human  behavior. 

jQigl                                                                                           ,(5         1g  Prior  to  formal  acceptance  as  a  special  education  major,  all  students  are 

required  to  enroll  in  a  special  education  introductory  course  (EDSP  210)  which 

Junior  Year  provides  a  survey  of  the  history  and  current  issues  in  special  education.  Upon 

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    6  successful  completion  of  the  introductory  course  and  30  semester  hours  of 

FMCD  330 — Family  Patterns  3  requirements,  pre-special  education  maiors  apply  for  formal  admission  to  the 

FMCD  341— Personal  and  Family  Finance  or  Department  of  Special  Education  by  submitting  an  application  with  a  statement 

FMCD  443  Consumer  Problems  or  of  intent  specifying  their  professional  goals. 

FMCD  280— Families  and  Communities  in  the  Ecosystem  —          3  In  Semester  V  and  Vi  students  accepted  as  Special  Education  majors  take 

EDIT  435 — Curriculum  Development  in  Home  Economics    ....           3  a  two-semester  sequence  of  generic  special  education  courses  and  practicum 

EDIT  436 — Field  Expenence  in  Analysis  of  Child  Development  experiences.  These  courses  provide  the  student  with  a  solid  foundation  in 

Lab    3  theory  and  practice  related  to  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  across  a  wide  range  of  ages  and  disabilities. 

FMCD  260— Interpersonal  Life  Styles  or  At  the  completion  of  Semester  V,  students  select  one  of  the  following  four 

SOCY  443— The  Family  and  Society    3  areas  of  specialization. 

Area  of  Concentration    *    6  i  Education  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  (SH) 

ENGL  391/393— Advanced  Composition/Technical  Writing    . . .    3   2  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  (EC) 

jQigl                                                                                                 1Q         15  3  Education  of  the  Educationally  Handicapped  (EH) 

4.  CareerA/ocationai  Education  of  the  Handicapped  (CA/) 

Senior  Year  Coursework  in  each  of  these  four  areas  is  designed  to  develop  expertise 

FMCD  344 — Resident  Experience  in  Home  Management  with    a    specific    handicapped    population.    Students    work    directly    witfi 

(offered  fall  only)  or  handicapped  children  or  youth  during  each  semester,  leading  up  to  student 

FMCD  343— Applied  Home  Management  (offered  spring  only)            3  teaching  during  the  last  semester. 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    3 

Area  of  Concentration    "    6  Objectives,  Special  Education  students  receive  specialized  training  in  the 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  following  areas   language  development,  motor  development,  sociai-emotional 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education    .                       3  development,  normal  human  behavior:  social  and  educational  needs  of  the 

EDIT  342 — Curriculum.  Instruction,  and  Observation— Home  handicapped:     diagnostic     and     educational     assessment     procedures; 

Economics    3  instructional  procedures  and  materials,  curriculum  development,  classroom 

EDIT  442 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools — Home  and  behavior  management,  effective  communication  with  the  parents  and 

Economics    12  families  of  handicapped  children,  community  resource  planning,  and  local. 

Yglgl                                                                                                 ^    "     ^Q  State  and  federal  laws  concerning  handicapped  children  and  youth  Graduates 

of  the  program  are  expected  to  master  specific  skills  in  each  of  these  areas. 
•    Area  of  Concentration:  12  semester  hours. 

The  Area  of  Conceniration  is  a  block  of  12  semester  hours  credit  intended  to  give  the  Entrance  Requirements.  Acceptance  to  the  major  in  special  education  is  on  a 

stuoeni  expertise  in  some  special  facei  ol  riome  economics.  This  Clock  ol  courses  is  ctiosen  competitive  basis  during  the  sophomore  year,  except  for  a  small  number  of 

by  me  student  and  approved  by  the  advisor.  academically  talented  freshmen   A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2  5  is 

Course  Code  Prefix— fDiT  required    for    consideration    for    admission    to    the    department     Specific 

requirements  are  defined  under  the  specialized  admissions  section,  below. 

Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation  C^^,,,^  Bachelofs^Mastefs  Program,  selected  undergraduate  students 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Ussilz  maionng  in  special  education  will  be  eligible  lor  dual  application  of  credit  to 

Professors:  Dayton.  Stunkard  both  the  bachelor  s  and  master's  degrees  A  student  desiring  graduate  credit 

Associate  Professors:  Johnson,  Macready,  Schafer  should  apply  tor  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  during  the  last  semester  of 

Assistant  Professor:  Benson  the  fourth  year.  If  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  may  select  up 

Affiliate  Appointment:  SeaiaceK  to  12  credits  (four  courses)  of  specified  coursework  from  the  fifth  year  of  the 

undergraduate  program  to  be  applied  simultaneously  toward  the  credits 

For    Advanced    Undergraduates    and    Graduates.    The    Department    of  required  for  the  master's  degree  in  special  education  at  The  University  of 

Measurement.  Statistics  and  Evaluation  offers  programs  at  the  master's  and  Maryland     The  selected  courses  may  not  include  field  practica  or  student 

doctoral  level  for  persons  with  quantitative  interests  from  a  variety  of  social  teaching   experiences    Students   will    be   expected   to   fulfill    supplemental 

science  and  professional  backgrounds  In  aodition.  a  doctoral  mmor  is  offered  requirements  in  the  selected  courses    To  complete  the  master's  degree, 

for  students  maionng  in  other  areas  The  doctoral  maior  is  intended  primarily  to  students  must  fulfill  all  Graduate  School  requirements  for  the  degree,  with  the 

produce  individuals  qualified  to  teach  courses  at  the  college  level  m  applied  exception  of  the  selected  400-level  courses. 
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Academic  Advisement.  The  Department  of  Special  Education  provides 
academic  advisement  through  a  faculty  and  a  peer  advisement  program. 
Special  education  maprs  are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor,  who  is  carefully 
matched  to  the  student  s  area  of  interest  It  is  required  that  all  students  receive 
advisement  on  a  semester  basis  Students  are  urged  to  use  the  Special 
Education  Advisory  Center,  Room  1235  in  the  Beniamm  Building. 

Student  Organizations.  The  Department  of  Special  Education  encourages 
student  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  within  and  outside  of  the 
University. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  The  Department  of  Special  Education 
sponsors  Chapter  504  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  The  goals 
of  the  chapter  include  both  professional  development  of  the  members  and 
service  to  the  University  and  community  Activities  include  meetings  on  topics 
relevant  to  special  education,  tnps  to  state  and  national  conventions,  and 
student/faculty  social  events. 

Student  Advisory  Board.  The  department  Student  Advisory  Board  is  made  up 
of  two  undergraduate  special  education  students,  two  graduate  special 
education  students,  and  one  representative  from  CEC  These  members  are 
elected  by  the  student  body.  The  purpose  of  the  board  is  to  represent  the 
student  body  at  departmental  faculty  meetings  and  to  offer  student  opinions  on 
matters  of  concern. 

Volunteer  and  Career  Sen/ices.  This  service,  coordinated  by  students, 
compiles  and  disseminates  information  regarding  volunteer  and  part-time  )0b 
opportunities  for  working  with  handicapped  students. 

General  Information.  Specific  inquiries  concerning  the  undergraduate 
program  in  Special  Education  may  be  directed  to  the  Department  at  (301) 
454-2118  All  applications  are  processed  through  the  UMCP  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Specialized  Admission  Requirements.  With  the  exception  of  academically 

talented  students,  all  students  declaring  special  education  as  a  ma|or  will  be 

accepted  as  pre-speciai  education  maiors  Consideration  for  admittance  as  a 

full  special  education  maior  requires  the  following: 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  30  semester  credits  of  coursework  including  the 

following  courses    EDSP  210,  PSYC  100.  SOCY  100  or  105.  STAT  100, 

EDHD  411  and  460,  lylATH  110  and  210.  HESP  202  and  400,  and  the 

required  U  S   history.  English  literature  and  a  laboratory  science  course. 

EDSP  210  should  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 

2  A  minimum  of  a  2  5  grade  point  average.  Admission  is  competitive  beyond 
the  minimum  required  for  consideration 

3  Submission  of  an  application  together  with  a  statement  of  intent  specifying 
the  applicant  s  professional  goals. 

Admittance  will  be  based  on  the  completion  of  the  required  courses,  the 
grade  pomt  average,  the  applicant's  expenence  with  handicapped  persons, 
and  the  appropriateness  and  clanty  of  the  professional  goal  statement 

An  appeals  process  has  been  established  for  students  who  do  not  meet 
the  competitive  GPA  for  admission,  but  who  are  applying  in  connection  with 
special  University  programs  including  affirmative  action  and  academic 
promise 

Admission  to  the  Department  usually  occurs  during  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  then  take  general  special  education  coursework  during  the  third  year 
and  choose  a  specialty  area  sequence  at  that  time.  Students  are  accepted 
Into  one  of  their  top  two  specialty  area  choices. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Freshman  Year 

ENGM01— English  Composition    3 

ENGL  Literature*     

HIST  United  States*    

MATH  1 10 — Introduction  to  Mathematics   

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology'  3 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology' 

OR 

SOCY  105— Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social  Problems'   ..  3 

Science  with  Lab*     4 

HESP  202 — Fundamentals  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3 

Total   16 

Sophomore  Year 

EDSP210— Introduction  to  Special  Education    3 

STAT  10O— Introduction  to  Statistics*   3 

EDHD  41 1— Child  Growth  and  Development 
OR 

PSYC  355— Child  Psychology    3 

MATH  210— Elements  ol  Mathematics    '  

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

HESP  400— Speech  and  Language  Development    3 

EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology   

Eieclives    3 

To.al   15 


■    Satisfies  both  University  Studies  Program  ana  supporting  area  of  content  requirements 

Junior  Year 

EDSP  320— Introduction  to  Assessment  in  Special  Education    .  3 

EDSP  321 — Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and 

Classroom  Management  in  Special  Education    .  3 

EDSP  322— Field  Placement  m  Special  Education  I    3 

EDSP  330— Families  and  the  Education  ol  Handicapped 

Children    3 

EDSP  331— Introduction  to  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Methods  in  Special  Education    3 

EDSP  332— Interdisciplinary  Communication  in  Special 

Education    3 

EDSP  333— Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  II    3 

ENGL  391— English  Composition    3 

EDPA  301— Foundations  ol  Education    3 

Advanced  USP  Requirement    3 

Total  15        15 

The  Severely  Handicapped  Option 

Senior  Year 

EDSP  400— Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  for  Severely 

Handicapped  Students   3 

EDSP  402— Field  Placement  Severely  Handicapped  I     5 

EDSP  403— Physical  and  Communication  Development  for 

Severely  Handicapped  Students    3 

EDSP  404— Education  of  Autistic  Children   3 

EDSP  405— Field  Placement  Severely  Handicapped  II    5 

EDSP  410 — Community  Functions  for  Severely  Handicapped 

Students    3 

Advanced  USP  Requirements      3 

Elective   2 

EDSP  443— Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the 

Handicapped  Reading  and  Wriilen 

Communication  Disorders 3 

Tb(a/   16         14 

Fifth  Year 

EDSP  420— Developmental  and  Behavioral  Characteristics  ol 

Nonhandicapoed  and  Handicapped  Infants 

and  Young  Children  or 
EDSP  46ID — CareerA/ocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped  3 

EDSP  411— Field  Placement  Severely  Handicapped  III     5 

EDSP  412— Vocational  Instruction  for  Severely  Handicapped 

Students    3 

EDSP  417— Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped    11 

EDSP  418 — Seminar  Special  Issues  and  Research 

Implications  in  the  Instruction  of  Severely 

Handicapped  Students 3 

Elective   3 

Total   14         14 

The  Educationally  Handicapped  Option 

Senior  Year 

EDSP  440 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 

Educationally  Handicapped  Cognitive  and 

Psychosocial  Development  3 

EDSP  441— Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  lor  the 

Handicapped  Oral  Language  and 

Communication  Disorders  3 

EDSP  442— Field  Placement  Educationally  Handicapped  I  . . .  3 

EDSP  443 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for  the 

Educationally  Handicapped  Reading  and 

Written  Communication  Disorders       3 

EDSP  445— Field  Placement  Educationally  Handicapped  II    •  •  4 

EDHD  413— Adolescent  Development    3 

EDCI  456 — Diagnosis  and  Treatment  ol  Learning  Disabilities  in 

Mathematics    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements   3 

Elective  3 

Total   15         13 

Fifth  Year 

EDSP  446— Instructional  Design  lor  the  Educationaify 

Handicapped  Functional  Living  Skills    3 

EDSP  447— Field  Placement  Educationally  Handicapped  III  .  A 

EDSP  450— Program  Management  for  the  Educationally 

Handicapped    3 

EDSP  457— Student  Teaching  Educationally  Handicapped  11 

EDSP  458 — Seminar  Special  Issues  m  Research  ReiaieO  to 

\he  Educationally  Handicapped    3 

EDCP  410— Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services  3 

Elective   3 

Total  16         14 
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The  Career  Vocational  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Option 
Senior  Year 
EDSP  443 — AssessmenI  and  Inslrucdonal  Design  (of  the 

Handicapped  Reading  and  Written 

Communication  Disorders 

EDSP  460— CareerA/ocational  Education  (or  the  Handicapped  3 

EDSP  461— Field  Placement  CareerA/ocational  I     3 

EDSP  462— CareerA/ocational  Assessment  and  Instruction  (or 

the  l\/lild  to  Hiloderately  Handicapped  I    

EDSP  463— Field  Placement  Career/Vocational  II    

EDIT  421— Industrial  Arts  in  Special  Education    3 

EDCI  456— Diagnosis  and  Treatment  o(  Learning  Disabilities  in 

(Vlathematics    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3 

Elective   3 

Total  15 

Fifth  Year 

EDSP  450 — Program  Ivlanagement  (or  the  Educationally 

Handicapped    

EDSP  465— Field  Placement  CareerA/ocational  III     3 

EDSP  467— Student  Teaching:  CareerA/ocational    

EDSP  468 — Special  Topics  Seminar  in  CareerA/ocational 

Education  (or  the  Handicapped    

EDCP  410— Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel  Sen/ices  3 

Elective   3 

EDSP  446 — Instructional  Design  (or  the  Educationally 

Handicapped:  Functional  Living  Skills    

Total   12 

The  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Option 
Sen/or  Year 

EDSP  420 — Developmental  and  Behavioral  Characteristics  of 
Non-Handicapped  and  Handicapped  Intants 

and  Young  Children    3 

EDSP  421— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 

Education  I    3 

EDSP  422 — Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Early  Childhood 

Special  Education  (lyjoderate  to  Mild:  3-8  yrs)  . 
EDSP  424— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 

Education    

EDCI  410— The  Child  and  Curriculum— Early  Childhood    3 

EDCI  416 — Ivlainstreaming  in  Early  Childhood  Educational 

Settings   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3 

Elective   3 

EDSP  443 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  (or  the 
Handicapped:  Reading  and  Written 
Communication  Disorders 

Total   15 

Fifth  Year 

EDSP  423 — Psychoeducational  Assessment  o(  Preschool 

Handicapped  Children    3 

EDSP  430— Intervention  Techniques  and  Strategies  for 

Preschool  Handicapped  Children  (Severe  to 

Ivloderate:  Birth  to  Six  Years)     3 

EDSP  431— Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 

Education  (Severe  to  Moderate)    4 

EDSP  437— Student  Teaching:  Early  Childhood  Special 

Education    

EDSP  438— Seminar  Special  Issues  in  Early  Childhood 

Education    

Elective   3 

EDSP  400 — Curriculum  and  Instructional  (Methods  (or  Severely 

Handicapped  Students  or 
EDSP  441 — Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  (or  the 

Educationally  Handicapped — Oral  Language 

and  Communication  Disorders    

7b(a/    13 

Course  Code  Prefix— EDSP 


College  of  Human  Ecology 

t3ean:  Beaton 

The  College  of  Human  Ecology  is  an  inlerdisciplinary  professional  school 
(ocused  upon  issues  arising  (rom  the  interrelationships  and  interactions 
between  people  and  their  environment  Human  ecology  develops,  integrates 
and  applies  know/ledge  and  methodologies  in  the  natural  and  behavioral 
sciences,  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to  the  identilication,  analysis  and  solution 
of  societal  problems 

The  College  o(  Human  Ecology  shares  in  the  obligation  of  all  higher 
education  to  provide  a  broad-based  education  (or  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  The  College  provides  a  balance  o(  pro(essional  education 
as  well  as  experiences  which  benetit  the  individual  personally  as  a  functioning 
and  contributing  member  o(  society 

Opportunities  are  provided  through  laboratory,  practical  and  field 
experiences  (or  making  knowledge  and  innovative  discovery  more  meanmgtul 
to  the  individual  Through  these  experiences  the  (acuity  experiments  with 
varying  relevant  techniques  and  methods  by  which  the  individual  can  transfer 
to  the  society-at-large  new  ideas  and  methods  for  more  e((ective  interaction 
within  the  social  and  physical  ecosystems  in  which  we  function 

Fields  o(  study  leading  to  a  major  in  the  College  o(  Human  Ecology  are 
organized  into  (our  departments.  Family  and  Community  Development  (FMCD). 
Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  (FNIA).  Housing  and  Design 
(HSAD).  and  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  (TXCE). 

Objectives 

1 .  Oder  appropriate  comprehensive  bachelor,  master  and  doctoral  programs 
that  address  both  a  broad  based  education  and  technical  expertise  in  the 
selected  program  area. 

2.  Maximize  resources  and  resource  utilization  in  order  to  accomplish 
comprehensive  professional  programs. 

3.  Act  as  a  resource  to  the  University  community  to  stimulate  awareness  and 
interest  in  the  problems  o(  applying  knowledge  for  improving  the  quality  of 
life. 

Special  Facilities  and  Activities.  The  College  of  Human  Ecology  building 
follows  the  campus  tradition  in  style,  and  a  construction  program  has  been 
completed  to  provide  expanded  facilities,  with  modern,  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  classrooms. 

Student  Organizations 

AATCC-Student  Chapter  The  University  o(  Maryland  Chapter  o(  the 
American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  provides  students  with 
an  early  opportunity  to  become  associated  with  the  national  professional 
organization  of  /\ATCC  and  to  advance  at  the  local  level  the  aims  and  goals  of 
the  parent  national  organization.  Student  members  develop  contacts  with 
professionals  and  fellow  students  at  AATCC  meetings.  These  contacts  help  to 
orient  the  student  to  the  job  market  and  to  new  developments  in  the  field. 
Students  in  textile  science  and  in  textile  marketing  should  be  interested  in 
/\ATCC 

ASID-Student  Chapter.  The  University  of  Maryland  Student  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Interior  Designers  is  associated  with  the  professional 
chapter  of  ASID  in  Washington  D  C  Student  members  have  the  opportunity  (or 
contacts  with  professional  and  (ellow  students  at  meetings  sponsored  by  both 
groups.  Tnese  can  help  to  orient  the  student  to  the  |0b  market  and  to  new 
directions  in  the  profession. 

Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization.  The  University  of  Maryland 
Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization  is  the  student  affiliate  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association.  Welcoming  any  human  ecology  major 
into  its  membership,  the  organization  meets  once  a  month,  and  links  the 
professional  world  to  the  college  student  through  different  programs. 

The  Collegiate  Home  Economics  Organization  is  the  student's  opportunity 
to  join  a  professional  group  prior  to  graduation  and  to  participate  on  a  student 
level  in  the  national  association. 

Elegant-Student  Chapter  The  University  of  Maryland  student  chapter  of 
Elegant  provides  students  interested  in  apparel  design,  fashion  merchandising 
and  textile  marketing  an  opportunity  to  develop  contacts  with  professionals  and 
(ellow  students  at  Elegant  meetings.  These  contacts  help  to  orient  the  student 
to  the  job  market  and  to  new  developments  in  the  (ield. 

Craphix.  The  University  o(  Maryland  Student  Chapter  o(  Industrial  Graphics 
International  (I  G  I )  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  meet,  and  benetit 
from,  professionals  in  the  field  These  contacts  help  insure  continued  updating 
o(  pro(essional  standards  and  exposure  to  diverse  ideas. 

MClC-Student  Chapter  The  University  o(  Maryland  Student  Chapter  of  the 
Maryland  Consumer  Interest  Council  gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  operational  side  of  consumer  protection  by  interacting  with 
state  and  local  (igures  in  consumer  education,  consumer  protection  and 
consumer  legislation.  While  composed  primarily  o(  students  maioring  in 
consumer  economics,  it  also  includes  consumer  oriented  students  (rom  other 
departments,  schools  and  divisions  on  the  campus. 

Omicron  Wu.  A  national  honor  society  whose  objectives  are  to  recognize 
superior  scholarship,  to  promote  leadership  and  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
(or  graduate  study  and  research  in  the  (ield  o(  home  economics  and  related 
areas  Graduate  students,  seniors  and  second  semester  juniors  are  eligible  for 
election  to  membership. 
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Financial  Aid.  A  Loan  Fund,  composed  ol  contributions  by  the  District  of  Tne  'ccjs  s  upon  the  efficient  ana  effective  utilization  of  organizational 

Coiumbia  Home  Economics  Association.  Maryland  Chapter  of  Omicron  Nu.  ar;o  c^e-  cc^mumty  resources 

and  personal  gifts,  is  available  through  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  ///.  Community  Studies.   This   maior  stresses  community  development, 

community  organization  and  advocacy  and  their  relevance  to  families. 
Admission.  All  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  In  general  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  processes  and  methods  for 

must  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  The  University  ol  l^aryland  College  social  change,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  organizations  or  groups  which 

Park  act  as  agents  of  change 

Degrees.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  for  the  satisfactory  Each  of  these  courses  of  study  includes  a  set  of  major  subject  courses 

completion,  with  an  average  of  C  or  (jetter,  of  a  prescribed  curriculum  of  120  offered  primarily  withm  the  Department  plus  a  sequence  of  supporting  area 

academic  semester  hour  credits    No  grade  below  C  is  acceptable  in  the  courses  which  may  be  taken  outside  the  Department  or  in  an  interdepartmental 

departmental  courses  which  are  required  for  a  departmental  major.  combination    Examples  of  supporting  areas  include  the  aging,  the  disabled, 

_  ,  _  .     ,  business  management,  health,  housing,  public  administration,  rehabilitation. 

Student  Load.  The  student  load  in  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  vanes  from  gnd  urban  affairs     Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  consult  with  an 

12-18  credits  per  semester  A  student  wishing  to  carry  more  than  18  credits  appropriate  advisor  m  developing  their  course  ol  study 
must  have  a  B  grade  average  and  permiss'on  of  the  dean.  There  are  parallel  requirements  for  each  of  the  departments  three  maprs 

A  minimum  ol  120  academic  credits  is  required  for  graduation.   However,  (,am,iy  studies  management  and  consumer  studies  and  community  studies) 

for  certification   m  some   professional  organizations,  additional  credits  are  ggch  mapr  requires  a  15-credit  set  of  core  courses  (a  department-wide  core 

required.  Consult  your  advisor.  of  12  credits  and  a  mapr-specilic  3-credit  course),  an  additional  15  credits 

, ,_, ,,__  c -r- 1 ,-,„-„„, :„-,,-^ ,,<,„t„  «,  «,,^,,„i«  drawn  from  a  list  of  maior-reievant  departmental  courses,  and  an  i8-credit 

General  Information.  Specific  inquiries  concerning  undergraduate  or  graduate  ,.„ ,.,  ,„,  „, ^„„^    '  ,,„,  ,„  ,„„„  ">„  „,,^  .,,„  ,,.  ^„„,,  „.,„,  ,.„„  _,^, 

„,„„,„„,.  „  .*,„  /-~-ii„„„  -f  u .„  c,„( ,  ~o.,  t,„  ^  ,„^.„H  1,^  .k„  -.K.^,™,.,  «i  thematic  set  of  supportive  area  courses.  To  graduate,  students  must  also  meet 

programs  m  the  College  of  Human  Ecology  may  be  directed  to  the  chairman  ol  .     ,.n,,,.pmpnt<;  nt  thp  camous  (e  a    iho<;e  soecified  m  the  Umversitv  Studies 

the  appropriate  department  or  the  Dean,  College  ol  Human  Ecology,  The  d,L^^   rit  I.  ?hI  r-^^^o -Vu  ^rn' J^^^^^ 

1 ,_.  „    ,   „,  .,„    ,„i\  -„,i^ n_,i    11 1 1  on^xo  Program)  and  of  the  College  of  Human  Ecology    Students  should  consult  trie 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742.  ^;;^^^^  Undergraduate  Catalog  and  departmental  Maiors  Gu.de  and  also  see 

Curricula.  A  student  may  elect  one  of  the  following  curricula,  or  a  combination  a"  appropriate  departmental  advisor.  The  major  requirements  are  as  follows 

of    curricula:    experirrental    foods,    community    nutntion     dietetics,    nutrition  p^^,     Studies-  (a)  15-credit  required  core  FMCD  200.  202.  250.  330.  348. 
research,    or    institution    administration     food    sen/ice),    fannily    sciences^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ,5  ,^g    ^ 

advertising  design,  interior  design,  apparel  design,  textile  marketing,  fashion  requirements  must  be  selected:  FMCD  105.  260.  332,  350.  370.  381.  430.  431, 

merchandising,  textile  science,  or  consumer  economics^  432  ^^     ^^^  ^^^  4gO  4g5  ^g^  ^g^  ^  ,  approved 

All  students  ,n  the  College  of  Human  Ecology,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  ,     ,^,,3  ^     ,g  ^^^^,,3  ,„     supportive  area  constituting  a  common  focus 

University   Studies   Requirements,   are   required   to  cornpiete  a  series  or  '  disabilities  and  the  disabled,  or  sociology 

sequence  of  courses  to  satisfy  College  and  departmental  requirements.    The  »      s    m  -<  »» 

remaining  courses  needed  to  complete  a  program  of  study  are  elected  by  the  lUanagement  and  Consumer  Studies—  (a)  15-credit  required  core    FMCD 

student  with  the  approval  of  his  advisor  200.  202.  250.  348.  349.  444.  (b)  courses  from  which  an  additional  15  credits 

The  final  responsibility  of  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  a  specific  mapr  gf  the  major's  requirements  must  be  selected  FMCD  280.  341.  350.  381.  443, 

rests  with  each  individual  student.  445  447  452,  453,  433,  434.  and  special  topics  courses— usually  concerning 

_  ,,  ,  u  .Tin.  •  organizational  management — approved  for  this  maior,  (c)   18  credits  in  a 

College  of  IHuman  Ecology  Requirements  supportive  area  constituting  a  common  focus  or  theme,  eg  ,  personnel  and 

(for  every  studer^t  depending  on  the  mapr)  ^^^^,  ^3la„^^5  ^,  p^^^,,^  administration. 

Credit  Hours  Community  Studies—  (a)  15-credit  required  core  FMCD  200.  201.  202.  250. 

Human  Ecology  Electives    "     9  348,  349,  (b)  courses  from  which  an  additional  15  credits  of  the  majors 

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102   3  requirements  must  be  selected  FMCD  280,  381.  442.  444.  447.  450.  452.  453, 

f^YC  100    3  483.  484,  and  special  topics  courses — usually  concerning  housing — approved 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  ol  Economics  or  for  this  maior,  (c)  18  credits  in  a  supportive  area  constituting  a  comrrxjn  focus 

ECON  201 — Principles  Of  Economics  3  or  theme,  eg,  community  psychology,  international  development,  or  urban 

SPCH  100,  107,  or  125  3  Studies. 

ceX'^r^"^' '"""" '°  '^  '*^ '"  "*  '^^' '"  '^'^'^  '^  *'"  '^'"  Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Read 

Professors:  Ah'ens  Beaton.  Prather 

f^r\l\ana  r\f  Miiman   Fnr\\nn\i  /Associate  Professors.- Axeison.  Moser.  Williams 

V^UIIt^yt;  Ul    nUllldll   Ct^UIUyy  /^ssisranr Professors.- Cnol.  Nobie.  Richardson,  Taylor 

Departments,   PrOaramS  and  /nstn/crors  McDonald  (pDShipiey  Moses  (pD 

—     ~  .         I  '  -^  Lecturer:  Norton 

V/U  rriCU  la  Adjunct  Professors:  Bodweil.  Hamosh.  Keisay.  Reiser,  Trout 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Goldberg,  Reynolds 

Familv  and  Community  Development  /*d/unc/ /iss/stanf  Professors.- Sehali,  Halifnsch,  James.  Michaeils.  Monagan, 

Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chairperson:  Rubin  Adjunct  Lecturers:  Biyier  Gehlhausen.  Gong,  Hartwick,  Hosteller 

Professors:  Gayim.  Hanna  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  McKenna 

Associate  Professors:  Hula.  Myricks.  Wilson  The  area  of  food,  nutrition  and  institution  administration  is  broad  and  offers 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Churaman,  Epstein.  Leslie,  Valadez  many  diverse  professional  opportun.ties    Courses  introduce  the  student  to  the 

Lecturer:  Weri.nch  principles  of  selection,  preparation  and  utilization  of  food  for  human  health  and 

The  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Development  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  society    Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  scientific,  cultural  and 

describing,  explaining,  and  improving  the  quality  of  life  by  means  ol  research,  professional  aspects  of  this  broad  area  ol  food  and  nutrition    The  department 

education,  community  outreach,  and  public  service    The  approach  is  holistic,  offers  five  areas  of  emphasis  experimental  foods,  community  nutrition,  nutntioo 

emphasizing  human  ecology   The  curriculum  places  special  emphasis  upon  research,  dietetics,  and  institution  admimstraton    Each  program  provides  for 

the  family  and  the  community  as  mediating  structures  in  determining  life  competencies  in  several  areas  of  work,  (xswever,  each  option  is  designed 

quality    The  jobs  for  which  the  curriculum  is  designed  include  counseling,  specifically  for  certain  professional  careers 
program  management,  research,  advocacy,  and  service  delivery  All   areas  of   emphasis   have   m   common   several   courses   within   ttie 

Graduates  ol  the  Department  obtain  positions  in  human  service  agencies,  department  and  the  University,  the  cumcuia  are  identical  m  the  freshman  year 

consulting    firms,    voluntary    organizations,    and    federal,    state,    and    local  Expehmental  foods  is  designed  to  develop  competency  m  the  scientific 

governments    Their  specific  jobs  may  be  in  areas,  agencies  or  organizations  principles  of  food  and  their  reactions    Physical  and  biological  sciences  m 

such  as  the  Federal  Drug  Administration,  Planned  Parenthood,  youth  services,  relation  to  foods  are  emphasized  The  program  is  planned  for  students  wtxj  are 

family  services,  or  senior  cil  zens  programs  interested  m  product  development,  quality  control  and  technical  research  m 

There  are  three  interrelated  maiors  offered  by  the  Department  foods  The  nutntion  research  program  is  designed  to  develop  r^  -^r^p'pn-v  m 

/.  Family  Studies.  This  course  of  study  stresses  a  vwrking  knowledge  of  the  area  of  nutrition  for  students  wfx)  wish  to  empha'  "^d 

the  growth  of   individuals  througtiout   the   Me  span  with   particular  biological  sciences    The  community  nutrition  program  e'' ;  -^d 

emphasis  on  intergenerational  aspects  of  family  living  It  examines  the  community  nutrition,   this  program   is  approved  by  the   -^    .  _,--'c 

pluralistic  family  forms  and  life  styles  within  our  post-technological  Association     dietetics  deveioi^s  an  understanding  and  competency  .n  tood, 

complex  society  and  the  development  of  the  individual  within  the  family  nutntion  and  management  as  related  to  problems  of  dietary  departments  the 

within  the  community  curriculum  is  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Assoc  atioo     Instilution 

II.  Management   and   Consumer  Studies.    Within    this    major   are    two  administration  emphasis  is  related  to  the  administration  ol  quantity  foodservice 

specializations   (a)  program  management  and  (b)  consumer  affairs  in  university  and  college  residerx^e  hails  and  student  unions,  scfwoi  lunch 
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programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  restaurants,  hospitals,  nursmg 
homes,  coffee  shops,  and  industrial  cafeterias.  This  program  is  approved  by 
the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

Grades:  All  students  are  required  to  earn  a  C  grade  or  better  In  all  courses 

applied  toward  satisfaction  of  the  maior  This  includes  all  required  courses  with 
prefix  of  FOOD.  NUTR.  and  lADM  as  well  as  certain  required  courses  in 
supporting  fields  A  list  of  these  courses  for  each  program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  Office 


Dietetics  Emphasis 


Freshman  Year 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry 

CHEIyl  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition 

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

115 — Pre-calculus  

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing   

FOOD  105— Professional  Orientation    

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I    

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ANTH 

102— Introduction  to  Anthropology-Cultural 

Total 

Sophomore  Year 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II    

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

ZOOL  201 .  202— Anatomy  and  Physiology    

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics    

BCHM  261— Introductory  Biochemistry     

SPCH  100 — Basic  Pnnciples  of  Speech  Communications 

or  SPCH  107— Technical  Speech  Communication   

Human  Ecology  Elective 

Total    


Junior  Year 

NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition  

lADM  300 — Food  Service  Organization  and  Management 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Human  Ecology  Elective   

NUTR  450 — Advanced  Human  Nutrition  

Elective   

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total 


Senior  Year 

NUTR  460 — Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

lADM  350 — Foodservice  Operations  I     

lADM  440 — Food  Service  Personnel  Administration 

EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology    

Electives    

Data  Processing  or  Statistics  Course'    

Total  


Experimental  Foods  Emphasis 

Freshman  Year 

MATH  110 — Introductory  Mathematics  or  115 — Pre-Calculus 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition      

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing   

CHEM  103.  1 13— General  Chemistry  I.  II    

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus   

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics 

FOOD  105 — Professional  Orientation    

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 

Total 

Sophomore  Year 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ANTH 

102— Introduction  to  Anthropology-Cultural 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II    

FOOD  240.  250— Science  of  Food  I.  II    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics    

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology  or  BOTN  101— General  Botany 

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry 

Human  Ecology  Elective 

Total 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Junior  Year 

Un;versity  Studies  Program  Requirements 

FDSC  412  or  413— Principles  of  Food  Processing  I,  II     . 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    

BIOM  301  or  401— Introduction  to  Biometrics  Of  Biostatistics  I 

FDSC  430— Food  Microbiology     

FDSC  434— Food  Microbiology  Lab   . 
ENAG  314— Mechanics  of  Food  Processing 
ENGL  393— Technical  Wnting     . 
Total  

Senior  Year 

FOOD  440.  450— Advanced  Food  Science  I,  II    

FOOD  445— Advanced  Food  Science  Lab 

SPCH  107  or  100— Technical  Speech  Communications  or 

Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communications    . 
FDSC  422— Food  Product  Research  and  Development 

Electives   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Human  Ecology  Elective. 

Total  


institution  Administration  Emphasis 


Freshman  Year 

MATH  1 10  or  11 5— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

Pre-Calculus    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

SPCH  100  or  107— Basic  Principles  of  Speech 

Communications  or  Techniques  of  Speech 

Communication   

FOOD  105— Professional  Orientation    

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing   

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology   

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Sociology  or 

Introduction  to  Anthropology— Cultural 

Tofa;     


Sophomore  Year 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology     ... 

FOOD  240.  250— Science  Of  Food  I.  11    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ZOOL  202— Human  Physiology  and  Anatomy  II   

NUTR  200— Nutrition  for  Health  Services    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics    

lADM  200— Introduction  to  Food  Sen/ice    

Total     . 

Junior  Year 

lADM  300— Food  Service  Organization  and  Management 

Human  Ecology  Elective   

Electives    

lAMD  350.  355— Food  Service  Operations  I.  II  

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     , 

BMGT  362  or  ECON  370— Labor  Relations  or  Labor 

Economics    

7b(a/   

Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

lADM  450— Food  Service  Equipment  and  Planning    

EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology    

lADM  490  or  480— Special  Problems  or  Practicum    

lADM  455 — Manpower  Planning  in  Food  Sen/ice   

Data  Processing  or  Statistics'     

lADM  440 — Food  Service  Personnel  Administration   .  .  , 
Human  Ecology  Elective  

Total  


Community  Nutrition  Emphasis 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology    

MATH  110— Introduction  to  Mathematics  i  i 

115— Pre-Calculus    

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition  

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

FOOD  1 05— Professional  Orientation    

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing  


6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

16 

14 

3 
1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

13 

16 

Semester 

Credit  Hours 

1 

// 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 
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CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry  or 

CHEM  233— Ofganic  Chemistry  I    

PSYC  100— Introductory  Psychology    

FOOD  240— Science  of  Food  I    

Total    

Sophomore  Year 

SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication  or 

107 — Techniques  of  Speech  Communication  . . 

MICB  200— General  Ivlicrobiology     

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Sociology  or  Cultural 

Anthropology     

FOOD  250— Science  of  Food  II     

ZOOL  213— Genetics  and  Development    

ZOOL  21 1— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

BCHM  261— Introductory  Biochemistry     


Total   

Junior  Year 

NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition '. . 

lADM  300 — Food  Service  Organization  and  Ivlanagement 

EDHD  460— Educational  Psychology    " 

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     

NUTR  450— Advanced  Nutrition    

Human  Ecology  Elective   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics    

Elective    

Total   

Senior  Year 

BlOfvl  301— Introduction  to  Biometrics  or  EDMS 

451 — Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics 

lADM  340 — Food  Service  in  the  Community  

NUTR  460 — Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition     

NUTR  470— Community  Nutrition    

NUTR  475 — Dynamics  of  Community  Nutrition   

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Human  Ecology  Electives   

Total   

Nutrition  Research  Emphasis 


Freshman  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  110 — Introduction  to  Ivlathematics  I  or 

115— Pre-Calculus    

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition   

FOOD  105— Professional  Orientation    

SPCH  100  or  107— Basic  Principles  of  Speech  Communication 

or  Technical  Speech  Communication    

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ANTH 

102— Introduction  to  Anthropology-Cultural    .  . . 

ENGL  101— Introductory  Writing   

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  1 13— General  Chemistry  II     

Human  Ecology  Elective  

Total   

Sophomore  Year 

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I    

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

FOOD  240,  250— Science  of  Food  I.  II    

ZOOL  21 1— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology   

ZOOL  213— Genetics  and  Development    

BCHM  261— Elements  of  Biochemistry  

MICB  200— General  Microbiology    

Total   


Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Human  Ecology  Elective  

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics    

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology  

NUTR  300— Science  of  Nutrition  

NUTR  450 — Advanced  Human  Nutrition 

Total    


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3 

3 
3 
1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 
3 


4 

3 

3  3 

4 

4 
3 


Senior  Year 

BCHM  461 .  462— Biochemistry  I.  II     

BCHM  463.  464— Biochemistry  Lab  I.  II   

BIOM  301  or  401— Introduction  to  Biometrics  or  Biostatistics  I 

NUTR  490— Special  Problems  in  Nutrition    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Electives    

Human  Ecology  Elective  

Total   

'  Select  from  this  list:  BIOIul  301.  401.  BMGT  301.  CIvISC  103.  110.  EDMS  451. 


Housing  and  Design 

Prolessor  and  Chair:  Francescato 

Professors:  Bonta.  K|aer 

Associate  Prolessor:  McWhinnie 

Assistant  Professors:  Anseli.  Chen,  Gips.  Roper.  Thomas,  Thorp 

Instructors:  Dean,  Odiand 

Lecturers:  Bulger  (p  t ),  Davis  (p  t).  Elliott  (p  t ),  Held  (p  t).  Hoover  (p.t ),  Lee. 

Schurter  (p  t ) 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Design  offers  programs  of  concentration  in 
three  areas:  housing,  interior  design,  and  advertising  design. 

The  Department  seeks  to  provide  professionally  focused  instruction  in  the 
theoretical  foundation,  methods,  and  skills  pertinent  to  each  concentration 
area  In  addition,  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  broad  base  of  general 
education  by  enrolling  in  elective,  recommended,  and  required  courses 
outside  of  the  Department. 

Housing.  The  housing  curriculum  is  designed  to  reflect  the  multidisciplinary 
nature  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  varied  interests  of  housing  maprs 
Consequently,  students  under  the  close  supervision  and  advisement  of  the 
faculty  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  program  suitable  to  their 
interests  and  career  goals.  Aside  from  the  required  housing  courses  provided 
by  the  department,  students  are  recommended  to  take  courses  which  will 
emphasize  the  development  of  methodological  skills  (e  g  statistics,  computer 
programming),  as  well  as  an  understanding  ol  the  political,  social  and 
economic  environment  in  which  housing  is  produced  and  consumed. 
Graduates  will  be  qualified  for  employment  in  the  housing  industry, 
governmental  housing  agencies,  housing  authorities,  and  consumer 
organizations.  They  will  also  be  qualified  to  pursue  a  program  ol  graduate 
studies  in  housing  or  urban  affairs. 

Interior  Design.  This  program  provides  the  student  with  fundamental  concepts 
and  basic  professional  skills  required  to  plan  and  design  intenor  environments 
These  include  not  only  aesthetic  considerations,  but  also  the  integration  of 
structural  and  mechanical  building  systems,  the  satisfaction  ol  functional 
requirements,  an  understanding  of  the  needs  and  motivations  ol  the  users  and 
sponsors,  considerations  of  cost,  and  compliance  with  codes  and  regulations 
Functional  and  imaginative  applications  of  design  skills  to  space  planning  and 
furnishing  of  commercial,  institutional,  and  residential  interiors  are  stressed 
Special  courses  include  considerations  of  barner-lree  design  lor  handicapped 
and  elderly  users,  gaming  simulation  in  design,  and  seminars  in  theoretical 
concerns  A  student  chapter  of  the  professional  organization  A  S  I  D  and 
internship  opportunities  provide  contact  with  practicing  professionals 
Graduates  will  be  qualified  for  entry  level  employment  with  interior  design  firms 
and  architectural  firms  Students  with  above  average  performance  will  be 
qualified  to  pursue  graduate  study  After  considerable  experience  has  (seen 
gained  in  professional  practice,  some  graduates  will  open  their  own  firm  or 
partnership. 

Advertising  Design.  This  program  provides  a  foundation  in  the  fields  ol 
graphic  and  visual  communication  Although  some  of  the  media  used  m  visual 
communication  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  designer  differ  from  those  of  the  artist  in  that 
utility  IS  the  focus  of  this  endeavor  Visual  elements  such  as  lines,  planes. 
volume,  texture,  and  color  are  used  to  generate  information  and  to 
communicate  messages.  This  process  requires  the  acquisition  ol  specific 
professional  skills  such  as  page  composition,  type  selection,  illustration, 
photography,  design  of  orientation  systems,  and  the  use  ol  complex 
technology  in  contemporary  printing  and  electronic  media  Students  graduating 
from  this  program  will  be  qualified  to  begin  a  career  as  graphic  designers  and 
seek  employment  in  publishing  firms,  advertising  agencies,  ttie  film  and 
television  industry,  the  print  media,  the  packaging  industry,  and  m  ttie  graphic 
section  of  institutions  and  government  agencies  Students  with  atx}ve  average 
performance  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  graduate  study  A  student  chapter  ol 
the  professional  organization  I G I  and  internship  opportunities  provide 
contacts  with  practicing  professionals. 

Admission  to  the  Pr*-D«slgn  Ma|or.  Any  student  wtx)  has  been  admitted  to 
the  University  may  declare  a  pre-design  maior  However,  admission  to  tt>e 
University  or  to  the  pre-design  maior  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  ttie 
interior  design  or  advertising  design  major  Admission  to  tfiese  two  maiors  is 
governed  by  the  'Selective  Admission'  procedure  outlined  t>eiow. 
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Admission  to  the  Interior  Design  and  Advertising  Design  Majors 

1  Ailiii'ssioti  to  Ihe  mniors  ot  inict'o'  cirsijn  and  advertising  design  Is 
seleclivo  Ordmanlv.  students  are  admitted  lo  these  ma|ors  only  alter  a 
Design  Work  Porltolio.  produced  according  lo  minimum  requirements  sel 
lorlh  below,  has  been  reviewed  and  found  satislaclory  by  Ihe  Faculty 
Admission  Committee  composed  ol  Ihe  three  Area  Coordinators  and  the 
Department  Chairperson  The  porllolio  must  be  submitted  by  the 
appropriate  deadline  Students  will  need  a  minimum  ol  29  credit  hours, 
including  APDS  101.  APDS  102,  APDS  103,  and  EDIT  160,  belore  their 
poillolios  are  reviewed 

2  The  following  categories  ol  students  are  exempted  from  Ihe  portfolio  review 
requrrement 

(a)  Freshmen  having  a  3  0  high  school  GPA  and  combined  SAT  score  of 
1200  or  above,  or  who  are  National  Merit  and  National  Achievement 
Scholarship  finalists  or  semifmalisls,  or  recipients  of  the  Chancellor's 
Scholarship,  or  ol  Maryland  Distinguished  Scholar  Award,  or  Benjamin 
Banneker  Scholarship 

(b)  Students  with  a  minimum  of  29  credit  hours  and  a  grade  of  B  or  higher 
in  the  following  courses:  APDS  101,  APDS  102,  APDS  103,  and  EDIT 
160 

3  Transfer  students  must  submit  their  Design  Work  Portfolio  at  the  time  of 
their  application  for  admission  to  The  University  of  Maryland  or  later,  but  in 
any  case  by  the  appropriate  deadline  These  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  maiors  of  inlenor  design  or  advertising  design  alter  the  portfolio  has 
been  reviewed  and  found  satisfactory.  Transfer  students  who  have  not 
completed  29  credits,  or  who  have  not  completed  Ihe  four  required 
courses,  or  whose  Design  Work  Portfolios  have  been  found  unsatisfactory 
may  be  admitted  as  "pre-design"  students, 

4  Potentially  talented  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  above  criteria  may 
be  admitted  provided  they  have  applied  as  a  "case-by-case"  student  and 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Faculty  Admission  Committee  composed  of  the 
three  Area  Coordinators  and  the  Department  Chairperson  Examples  of 
non-academic  criteria  on  Ihe  basis  of  which  the  Committee  may  grant 
admission  are  samples  ol  the  applicants  design  work  done  in  high  school 
or  community  college,  participation  in  portfolio  preparation  summer 
courses,  leadership  in  extracurricular  or  community  activities,  hobby  skills 
related  to  interior  design  and'or  advertising  design,  job  related  experience 
in  the  design  field.  Armed  Forces  experience  in  design  areas,  etc, 

5  Students  not  yet  admitted  to  the  majors  of  interior  design  and  advertising 
design  are  classified  as  "pre-design"  students.  Pre-design  students  will  be 
granted  preferential  treatment  when  registering  for  departmental  courses  in 
which  there  is  an  enrollment  limitation. 

6  A  course  in  "Preparation  of  Design  Portfolio"  is  offered  in  Summer  Session  I 
for  all  students  in  the  pre-design  category  who  have  successfully 
completed  29  credit  hours  including  APDS  101A,  APDS  102.  APDS  103, 
and  ED'T  160  or  who  are  transfer  students  with  an  equivalent  level  of 
preparation  but  who  have  not  satisfactorily  passed  the  portfolio  review. 
Passing  this  course,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  portfolio  review. 

7  Admission  to  the  interior  design  or  advertising  design  majors  is  not 
automatic,  even  when  all  relevant  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  file  a  "Change  of  Maior"  form  with  the 
Department  by  the  appropriate  deadline  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  student  plans  to  take  200-level-and-above  courses 
restricted  to  majors  only.  No  exceptions  will  be  made  to  this  procedure. 
Students  will  be  informed  by  mail  of  action  taken. 

8  Deadlines: 

Admission    application    (filing    "Change   of    Major"   form)    and    portfolio 
submission  must  be  received  by: 

(a)  For  fall  semester— May  23,  1986 

(August  15  for  students  enolled  in  "Preparation  of  Design  Portfolio"  or  in 
Summer  School) 

(b)  For  spring  semester — January  6,  1987 


Advertising  Design  Curriculum 

(Advertising  design  courses  must  be  taken  In  sequence.) 


Typical  Freshman  Year 

APDS  101  A— Fundamentals  of  Design   

ARTS  110— Drawing  I    

Speech  Course   

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

MATH  110  or  1 1 5— Introduction  to  Mathematics  or  Pre-Calculus 

APDS  102— Design  II    

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I   

APDS  103— Design  III  

Human  Ecology  Core    

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102    


Total 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 


Typical  Sophomore  Year 
APDS  210 — Presentation  Techniques  .  .  . 
PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    . 
University  Studies  Program  Requirement 
Human  Ecology  Core    


APDS  237— Photography    

APDS  21 1  —Action  Drawing    

HSAD  340— Period  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings 

OR 

HSAD  341— Contemporary  Development   ,  ,  .  . 

EDIT  234 — Graphic  Communications    

Total 

Typical  Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirement    

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  WrKing 

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  ol  Economics     

APDS  320— Fashion  Illustration     

APDS  330— Typography  and  Lettering  

ARTH  450— 20lh  Century  Art  or  Other  Upper  Level  Art  History    . 

APDS  331— Advertising  Layout     

APDS  332— Display  Design    

HSAD  362— Ideas  in  Design 

OR 

Allied  Area  Course    


Total 

Typical  Senior  Year 

APDS  430— Advanced  Problems  in  Advertising  Design 

APDS  337— Advanced  Photography     

Allied  Area  Courses    

Elective   


APDS  380— Professional  Seminar  ' . . 

APDS  431— Advanced  Problems  in  Advertising  Design 
University  Studies  Program  Requirement    


Interior  Design  Curriculum 

(Interior  design  courses  must  be  taken  In  sequence.) 


Typical  Freshman  Year 

APDS  101  A— Fundamentals  Of  Design   

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   

EDIT  160— Design  Illustrating  I   

Speech  Course   

MATH  1 10  or  115 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  or  Pre-Calculus 
PHYS  106— Light.  Perception.  Photography  and  Visual  Phenomena 

SOCY  100  or  ANTH  102    

APDS  102— Design  II    

Human  Ecology  Elective  (TEXT  150)     

APDS  103— Design  III  

Tofay    .  


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Typical  Sophomore  Year 

APDS  210— Presentation  Techniques  

PHYS  107— Laboratory  (may  be  taken  in  freshman  year  concurrently 

with  PHYS  106)   

HSAD  246— Materials  of  Interior  Design   

University  Studies  Program  Requirement    

ECON  205 — Fundamentals  of  Economics    

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    ; 

Supporting-Block  Courses    

Total    

Typical  Junior  Year 

Human  Ecology  Elective  (TEXT  463)     

HSAD  340— Period  Homes  and  their  Furnishings  

HSAD  342— Space  Development    

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing  . . , . 

Supporting-Block  Course    

HSAD  341— Contemporary  Development  

HSAD  343— Interior  Design  I  

Elective    

HSAD  362— Ideas  in  Design 

OR 

ARTH  Elective  (300  or  400  level)    3 

7o(a/    30 

Typical  Senior  Year 

HSAD  344— Interior  Design  II    .  .  3 

Elective   11-12 


Supporting-Block  Course    

University  Studies  Program  Requirement    

HSAD  345— Professional  Aspects  of  Interior  Design 
OR 

HSAD  380— Professional  Seminar      

HSAD  440— Interior  Design  III 
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HSAD  441— Interior  Design  IV 
Total  


Course  Code  Prefixes— APDS,  HSAD 

Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Smilh 

Professors:  Da'dis.  Hollies.  Spivak.  Yeh 

Associate  Professors:  Block,  Branmgan,  Chem 

Assistant  Professors:  Etienson,  Hacklander,  Paoletti.  Pourdeyhimi,  Wagner, 

Wi'Dur  (Emeritus) 

Instructors:  Anderson  (p  t ).  Mihelcic  (p  t ) 

Lecturers:  Femberg  (pt ),  FIse  (pi ),  Goldberg  (pi ).  Moms  (pt ).  Powell.  Jr. 

(pt ).  Stone  (pt) 

Students  in  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  may  select  one  of  (our 
majors  Each  maior  offers  diverse  professional  opportunities  In  addition  to  the 
reQuiremenis  of  the  mapr,  students  have  the  flexibility  to  take  a  concentration 
of  courses  in  an  area  closely  related  to  their  maior  such  as  business, 
economics,  family  services,  loumaiism,  sciences,  art  and  art  history,  or  speech 
and  dramatic  art  by  carefully  utilizing  their  free  electives  and  University  Studies 
Program  requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  work  closely  with  their 
facu'ty  advisor 

In  the  textile  major,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  scientific  and  technological 
aspects  of  textiles  Two  options  are  open  to  men  and  women  m  this  program, 
textile  science  or  consumer  textiles  Graduates  in  textile  science  are  prepared 
for  textile  industry  positions  in  research  and  testing  laboratories,  in  consumer 
technical  service  and  marketing  programs,  in  quality  control,  and  m  buymg 
and  product  evaluation  Graduates  m  consumer  textiles  are  prepared  for 
careers  in  product  development  and  consumer  relations  programs  in  business 
and  industry,  in  consumer  information  and  education  programs  in  the  public 
and  private  sector  and  in  government  regulatory  agencies  concerned  with 
textile  p'oducts 

The  textile  marketing'fasf^ion  merchandising  major  emphasizes  the 
marketing  of  textile  products  Students  completing  this  program  are  prepared 
(or  careers  wih  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  organizations  m  buying, 
merchandising,  fashion  coordination,  publicity,  styling,  personnel,  sales  or 
marketing  Two  options  are  open  to  students  in  this  program,  textile  marketing 
or  fashion  merchandising  Graduates  comoieting  the  textile  marketing  option 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  every  level  of  textile  marketing  at  the  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  Graduates  m  fashion  merchandising  will  be 
prepared  for  careers  in  retailing  with  department  or  specialty  stores  A  special 
internship  in  retailing  is  available  for  students  in  the  textile  marketing/fashion 
merchandising  program. 

The  apparel  design  major  offers  qualified  students  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  positions  as  designers,  assistant  designers,  stylists,  fashion 
executives,  fashion  coordinators,  consultants  to  the  home  sewing  industry,  or 
extension  and  consumer  education  programs. 

The  consumer  economics  mapr  combines  economics  and  marketing  with  a 
knowledge  of  basic  consumer  goods  and  services  The  program  focuses  on 
consumer  decision-makmg  and  the  degree  to  which  the  market  place  reflects 
consumer  needs  and  preferences  The  subiect  matter  includes  consumption 
economics,  marketing,  consumer  behavior,  consumer  law,  and  consumer 
technology  Graduates  completing  the  consumer  economics  maior  may  work  in 
the  planning,  marketing  and  consumer  relations  divisions  of  business  and 
industry,  in  program  development  and  analysis  for  government  agencies 
providing  consumer  protection  services  or  in  extension  and  consumer 
education  programs. 

An  internship  program  is  available  to  all  students  majoring  in  the 
Department  of  Textiles  and  Consumer  Economics  during  their  senior  year. 
Students  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  internship  program  including  the 
retailing  internship  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year. 

A  department  honors  program  permits  outstanding  undergraduates  to 
explore  on  an  individual  basis  a  program  of  work  which  wiii  strengthen  their 
undergraduate  program  and  their  professional  interests  Students  selected  (or 
the  program  must  have  at  least  a  "B"  ave'age  to  be  considered  Students  m 
the  honors  program  participate  m  a  lunipr  honors  seminar  and  present  a  senior 
thesis.  Students  completing  this  program  graduate  with  departmental  honors 


Apparel  Design 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101  Introduction  to  Writing.  i(  not  exempt 

TEXT  105 — Textiles  m  Contemporary  Living   

MATH  1 10  or  1 15— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

Pre-Caicuius   

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology    

SPCH  100.  107  or  125— Basic  Pnnc  pies  of  Speech 
Communication.  Technical  Speech 
Communication  or  Introduction  to  Interpersonal 
Speech  Communication        

Human  Ecology  Elective  (APDS  I0i— Fundamentals  of 

Design)   

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials   

CHEM  103.  102  or  1 1 1— General  Chemistry  I.  Chemistry  o» 

Man  s  Environment  or  Chemistry  in  Modem  Life 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


CHEM  104 — Fundamenta's  of  O'ganic  and  Biochemistry  or 

Department  Elective"    3-4 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology      3 

Total 15-16    15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studes  Program  Requi'ements    

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I    

ECON  203— Principles  of  Economics  II    

TEXT  221— Apparel  I    

TEXT  222— Apparel  II    

TEXT  250— Textile  Materials  Evaluation  &  Characterization  . . 
Human  Ecology  Elective  (APDS  102— Design  II)   

Total  


Junior  Year 

TEXT  347— History  Of  Costume  II   

TEXT  355 — Textile  Furnishings    

BMGT  350— Ma'ketmg  Principles  and  Organization    

TEXT  365 — Fashion  Merchandising    

TEXT  420 — Appa'ei  Design  Drapmg   

Department  Elective'    

Human  Ecology  Elective  (APDS  211)  

Electives   

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing 


Total  

Senior  Year 

TEXT  441 — C'othing  and  Human  Behavior  

TEXT  375 — Economics  of  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries 

TEXT  425— Appa'ei  Design.  Advanced  Problems    

Depanment  Elective'    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Electives   


Total   

•    Depanment  Eieciives  Seiec- ''om  TEXT  3^5  363  365  358  ■I'D  cy  496 


6 
3 
3 

3 

15 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 

30 

3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
10-12 

2&-30 


Textile  Marketing  fashion  Merchandising 

Students  in  the  textile  marketing/fashion  merchandising  program  must  complete 
the  common  requirements  of  the  program  In  additon.  tfiey  must  select  either 
the  textie  markeimg  or  the  fashion  merchandising  option  and  complete  the 
courses  soec'fied  for  the  option  selected  Textile  marketing  option  CHEM  103. 
CHEM  104.  TEXT  400  and  TEXT  452  Fash'on  merchandising  ootkjn:  CHEM 
103.  CHEM  104.  TEXT  221.  TEXT  222  or  BMGT  220.  and  TEXT  365. 

Serrtester 
Credrt  Hours 
Freshman  Year  I  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing,  if  not  exempt    3 

TEXT  105— Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living    3 

MATH  110  or  115— Introduction  to  Mathetnatics  I  or 

Pre-Caicuius   3 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology    3 

SPCH  100. 107  or  125— Basic  Principles  of  Speech 

Communication.  Technical  Speech 

Communication  or  Introduction  to  Interpersonal 

Speech  Communication    

Human  Ecology  Elective  (APDS  1O1  Fundamentals  o(  Design) 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textiles     

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychotogy    

CHEM  103— Gene'ai  Chemistry  I    4 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry    .... 

Total     16 

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    -  6 

ECON  201— Principles  of  Economics  I   3 

ECON  203— Principles  Of  Economics  il    

TEXT  250— Evaluation  &  Characterization  of  Textile  Materials 

Human  Ecology  Elective     3 

TEXT  221— Apparel  1  or  Department  Elective'   (See  Option 

Selected)      3 

TEXT  222— Appa'ei  11  or  BMGT  220  Accounting  I  or 

Department  Elective'    (See  Option  Selected) 

Total     ii 

Junior  Year 

Eie:vves       

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  arx3  Organization 

TEXT  355— Textile  Furnishings    

TEXT  400— Research  Methods  or  Department  Elective'    (See  Option 

Selected)    

Human  Ecology  Elective  

TEXT  365— Fashion  Merchandising  or  Elective  (See  Option  Selected) 
BMGT  Requirement* 
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ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Wniing  3 

Total  30 

Senior  Year 

TEXT  441— Clothing  and  Human  Behavior 

or  CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior    3 

TEXT  375— Economics  ol  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries 3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    6 

TEXT— 452  Textile  Science  Chemical  Structure  and  Properties  ot 

Fibers  or  Department  Elective"    (See  Option  Selected)  3 

BMGT  Requirement"    3 

Eiectives   10 

Total   28 

•     Deoartrnent  Electives  Select  from  CNEC  310.  410,  431 ,  433.  435.  437.  455.  456.  457.  Of 

TEXT  347.  363.  388  441.  470,  498 

••    BMGT  Requireinenl  Select  trom  BlvlGT  220.  221.  301.  353.  354.  360,  364.  454.  455  Of 

456 

Textiles 

Students  in  the  textile  program  must  complete  the  common  requirements  of  the 
program  In  addition,  they  must  select  either  the  textile  science  or  the 
consumer  textile  option  and  complete  the  courses  specified  for  the  option 
selected.  Textile  science  option  CHEM  113.  CHEM  233.  CHEM  243,  PHYS 
141-142  or  121-122  and  MATH  140-141  Consumer  textile  option:  TEXT  355. 
CNEC  431 .  CNEC  437,  CNEC  455  and  BMGT  350, 

Semesfer 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year  I  II 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing,  if  not  exempt    3 

TEXT  105 — Textiles  in  Contemporary  Living   3 

MATH  110  or  115 — Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

Pre-Caicuius    3 

SOCY  lOO-lntroduction  to  Sociology    3 

SPCH  110.  107.  or  125— Basic  Principles  of  Speech 
Communication.  Technical  Speech 
Communication  or  Introduction  to  Interpersonal 

Speech  Communication    3 

Human  Ecology  Elective  3 

TEXT  150— Introduction  to  Textile  Materials   3 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I    4 

CHEM  104  or  113 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and 

Biochemistry  or  General  Chemistry  II  (See 

Option  Selected)   4 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    3 

Total    16         16 

Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  6 

Elective  (Consumer  Textile  Option)  3 

TEXT  250— Textile  Materials  Evaluation  and  Characterization  .  3 

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II  or  Electives  (See 

Option  Selected)  3-4       3-4 

MATH  140— Calculus  I  or  Elective  (See  Option  Selected)    3-4 

MATH  141— Calculus  II  or  Elective  (See  Option  Selected) 3-4 

TEXT  355 — Textile  Furnishings  (Consumer  Textile  Option)  ....  3 

Total    14-15    14-15 

Junior  Year 

ECON  201  and  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  and  II     6 

PHYS  141  or  121— Principles  of  Physics  or  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 
or  CNEC  431— The  Consumer  and  the  Law  (See  Option 

Selected)     3-4 

PHYS  142  or  122— Principles  of  Physics  or  Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 
or  CNEC  437 — Consumer  Behavior  (See  Option 

Selected)     3-4 

CNEC  455— Product  Standards  or  Elective  (See  Option  Selected)    —  3 

TEXT  452— Textile  Science,  Chemical  Structure  and  Properties  of 

Fibers    3 

Human  Ecology  Elective  6 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3 

Elective  (Consumer  Textile  Option)  3 

Total   29-30 

Senior  Year 

ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical  Writing*    3 

BMGT  350 — Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  or  Elective  (See 

Option  Selected)  3 

TEXT  454 — Textile  Science  Finishes  or 

TEXT  456— Textile  Science  Dyes  and  Dye  Application    3 

TEXT  375 — Economics  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries 3 

TEXT  400— Research  Methods  3 

CNEC  435 — Economics  of  Consumption  or  Elective  (See  Option 

Selected)     3 


Unive'sity  Studies  Program  Requirements 
Electives 


Total 


ENGL  393  preieired 


Consumer  Economics 


Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing,  if  not  exempt    

MATH  1 10  or  1 15— Introduction  to  Mathematics  I  or 

Pre-Caiculus    

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology    

SPCH  100.  107  or  125-Basic  Principles  of  Speech 
Communication.  Technical  Speech 
Communication  or  Introduction  to  interpersonal 
Speech  Communication    

Human  Ecology  Elective  

CNEC  100— Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    

Elective  

Total  


6 

4-7 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ECON  201  and  203— Principles  of  Economics  I  and  II  ... 
MATH  220  or  140— Elementary  Calculus  I  or  Calculus  I  . . 
MATH  221  or  141— Elementary  Calculus  II  or  Calculus  II  or 

Elective  

Elective  , 

Human  Ecology  Elective  

Total   , 

Junior  Year 

CNEC  435— Economics  of  Consumption    

CNEC  310— Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Policy  .... 
ENGL  391  or  393— Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     

Consumer  Product  Information    *     

Consumer  Product  Information    *     

BMGT  350— Marketing  Principles  and  Organization     

ECON  401 — National  Income  Analysis   

ECON  403— Intermediate  Price  Theory    

Elective  

7o(a/ 

Senior  Year 

CNEC  400— Research  Methods   

CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior    

CNEC  431— The  Consumer  and  the  Law   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

CNEC  410 — Consumer  Finance    

Consumer  Product  Information    *    

Electives   


6 

3 
3-4 


3-4 

3 

3    3 

15-16    15-16 


Total   28-30 

•    Consumer  Product  Information  Select  from  CNEC  455.  456.  457:  .  TEXT  150.  250-  355. 
452,  454    FOOD  110,  30O.  NUTR  100.  HSAD  251.  460  and  Other  courses  sut)|ecl  to 

approval  by  Department, 

Course  Code  Prefixes— TEXT,  CNEC 

College  of  Library  and  Information 
Services 

Dean:  Waiston 

The  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  is  a  graduate  program 
which  draws  its  students  from  many  undergraduate  disciplines  Although  many 
of  the  College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  students  have  degrees  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  people 
with  diverse  backgrounds — in  the  sciences,  for  example  The  continued 
influence  of  scientific  advances,  the  variations  in  clientele  and  service  patterns, 
and  the  constantly  shifting  character  of  the  societal  scene  are  among  the 
factors  which  have  significantly  influenced  and  will  doubtless  influence  all  the 
more  in  the  future  the  scope  and  character  of  library  functions  and 
responsibilities  Library  and  information  professionals  in  the  1980s  must  have 
competence  in  many  disciplines  in  order  to  serve  in  information  centers, 
corporation  information  management,  public  libraries,  and  school  libraries  The 
College  of  Library  and  Information  Services  designs  its  program  to  meet 
contempo'ary  information  management  needs 

The  library  science  education  program  at  the  undergraduate  level  fulfills 
the  State  of  Maryland's  requirements  for  the  Educational  Media  Associate 
Certificate.   Level   I.   This   is  the   beginning   level   of   educational    media 
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responsibiliiies  The  Associate  is  a  professional  person  with  introductory 
knowledge,  understanding  ol  and  competency  m  media  services,  with  the 
particular  emphasis  on  the  operation  of  a  unified  media  program  Fifteen 
hours  of  undergraduate  library  science  courses  are  offered  through  the 
College  of  Library  and  Information  Services 

Because  of  the  universal  application  of  many  principles  of  tibrarianship  and 
media,  students  other  than  education  students  interested  in  library  and  media 
courses  may  register  for  the  undergraduate  library  science  courses  without 
being  enrolled  in  the  certification  program 

While  the  undergraduate  program  m  library  science  education  fulfills  a 
great  need  in  training  school  library  and  media  personnel  and  persons  to  fill 
special  roles,  the  masters  degree  program  in  the  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  is  the  recognized  avenue  for  preparing  fully  qualified 
professionals  m  the  library  field. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  undergraduate  library  science 
education  program,  refer  to  the  Index  listing  for  "Library  Science  Education  " 

College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Health 

Dean:  Burt 

The  College  of  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health  provides 
preparation  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  m  the  following 
professional  areas  physical  education  {three  certification  options),  health 
education  and  recreation  The  College  also  offers  curricula  m  safety  education, 
and  l<inesioiogicai  sciences  The  College  provides  research  latxDratones  for 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  who  are  interested  m  investigating 
various  parameters  of  the  fields  of  health  education,  of  physical  education,  and 
of  recreation  and  leisure  The  service  section  of  each  department  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  for  all  University  students  These  courses  may  be  used 
to  fulfill  the  General  University  Requirements,  and  as  electives. 

In  addition  to  its  various  on-campus  offerings,  this  College  regularly 
conducts  courses  in  physical  education,  health  education  and  recreation  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  conducts  workshops  wherever 
requested  by  proper  officials. 

Programs  combining  research,  service  and  instruction  are  provided  by  the 
Chiid'ens  Health  and  Development  Cimic.  the  Adults'  Health  and 
Developmental  Program,  and  the  Sports  Medicine  and  Physical  Fitness  Center. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Facilities.  Four  separate  buildings  and  their  adjacent 
playing  fields  and  courts  support  the  academic  programs  of  the  College  plus 
the  Intramural  Sports  and  Recreation  activities. 

PERM  Building.  This  building  houses  the  administrative  offices  of  the  College 
and  most  of  Its  faculty  In  addition  to  classrooms,  indoor  facilities  include  two 
gymnasia,  three  multipurpose  rooms,  a  large  gymnastic  area,  a  lecture  hall, 
research  laboratories,  handbaii-racquetbaii-squash  courts,  a  weight  lifting 
room  and  supporting  locker  and  shower  rooms  Outdoor  facilities  include  16 
lighted  tennis  courts  and  a  combination  field  hockey  and  lacrosse  field. 

Cole  Student  Activities  Building.  This  building  is  the  center  for  intercollegiate 
athletics  and  also  serves  as  a  teaching  station  for  classes  in  swimming  and 
conditioning  The  swimming  pool  is  divided  into  two  areas  by  a  permanent 
bulkhead  The  shallow  end  is  42x24  feet  and  the  large  area  is  42x75  feet  with 
a  depth  ranging  from  4  to  13  feet  The  College  maintains  locker  and  shower 
facilities  and  an  equipment  room  in  this  building  The  Safety  Education 
Program  of  the  Heanh  Education  Department  also  maintains  classes  and  its 
programs  in  Cole  There  are  16  lighted  tennis  courts  west  of  Cole  and  four 
soccer/touch-football  fields  to  support  class  and  intramural  sports  activities. 

Preinkert  Field  House.  There  is  an  additional  75x35  feet  swimming  pool  in 
PremKen  to  serve  physical  education  classes  and  recreational  swimming 
Supporting  locker  and  shower  facilities  are  available  Adjacent  to  this  building 
are  six  tennis  courts. 

Reckord  Armory.  The  Armory  gymnasium  is  used  primarily  for  the  intramural 
soo'ls  program,  and  has  28  880  sq  ft  of  floor  space  with  court  markings  for 
basketball,  badminton,  volleyball,  and  tennis  This  facility  is  also  used  as  an 
indoor  track,  with  indoor  vaulting,  high  and  broad  lump  pits,  a  one-tenth  mile 
track,  and  a  70-yard  straightaway  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Intramural 
Sports  and  Recreation  Program  have  their  offices  in  this  buiidmg  Surrounding 
the  Armory  are  four  touch  football  freids  and  eight  softbaii  fields, 
encompassing  18  4  acres  These  fields,  and  the  lour  in  the  Fraternity  Row  are 
used  for  intramural  sports. 

Outdoor  Facilities.  The  Stadiunri  The  stadium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
33  5J6  has  a  one-quarter  mile  tanan  track  with  a  220-yard  straightaway  Pits 
are  available  for  pole  vaulting  and  high  and  broad  lumping  West  ol  the 
stadium  are  facilities  for  the  shot  put.  discus  and  laveim  throw  The  College  ol 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health  uses  these  facilities  for  classes  in 
track  and  field 

A  beautiful  204-acre.  18-hoie  golf  course  and  lighted  driving  range  are 
located  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  campus  These  facilities  are  used  for 
campus  golf  classes  and  the  ponds  on  the  course  are  used  for  canoemg 
classes 


General  Information— Entrance  Requirements.  Ail  students  des^mg  to  enroll 
in  the  College  of  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health  must  apply  to  the 
Director  ol  Admissions  of  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park. 

Guidance.  At  the  time  ol  matriculation  and  first  registration,  each  student  is 
assigned  to  a  memtjer  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  who  acts  as  the  students 
academic  advisor  This  faculty  member  will  be  in  physical  education. 
recreation  or  health  education,  depending  on  the  students  choice  ol 
curriculum  The  Student  should  confer  regularly  with  his  advisor  prior  to  each 
registration. 

Normal  Load.  The  normal  University  load  for  students  is  12-18  credit  hours 
per  semester  No  student  may  register  lor  rrwre  than  19  hours  unless  he  or  she 
has  a  6  average  for  the  preceding  semester  and  approval  of  the  dean  ol  the 

College. 

Electives.  Electives  should  be  planned  carefully,  and  well  in  advance. 
preferably  with  the  students  academic  advisor  It  is  impoaani  to  begin  certain 
sequences  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  later  conflict  Electives  may  tie 
selected  from  any  department  of  the  University  in  accordance  with  a  student  s 
professional  needs. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Program.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  this 
College  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  purpose  (i)  provide  a  general 
basic  or  core  education  and  prepare  for  later  specialization  by  giving  a 
foundation  in  certain  basic  sciences.  (2)  develop  competency  m  those  t)asic 
techniques  necessary  for  successful  participation  in  the  professional  courses 
of  the  last  two  years 

The  techniques  courses  will  vary  considerably  in  the  different  cumcuiums 
and  must  be  satisfactorily  completed,  or  competencies  denx>nstraied  before 
the  student  can  be  accepted  for  the  advanced  courses  m  methoos  and  m 
student  teaching  It  is  very  important  that  each  requirement  tie  met  as  it 
occurs. 

Student  Teaching.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  student  teaching  experience  in 

physical  education  and  school  health  education  The  student  devotes  one 
semester  m  the  senior  year  to  observation,  participation,  and  teaching  under  a 
qualified  supervising  teacher  in  an  approved  Teacher  Education  Center  A 
University  Supervisor  from  the  College  of  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and 
Health  visits  the  student  periodically  and  confers  with  the  student  teacher,  the 
cooperating  teacher,  and  the  center  coordinator,  giving  assistance  when 
needed. 

To  be  eligible  for  student  teaching,  the  student  must  (1)  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  University  supervising  teacher,  and  (2)  must  have 
fiitfilled  all  required  courses  lor  ttie  B.S.  degree  except  ttiose  in  the  Block 
Student  Teaching  Semester,  excluding  those  exceptions  approved  by  each 
department.  The  student  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  m  a"  professional 
cou'ses  m  his  or  her  curriculum  and  must  register  lor  all  courses  in  itie  'Block" 
concurrently. 

Field  Work.  Recreation  major  students  are  expected  to  carry  out  a  number  of 
field  experiences  dunng  their  University  career  volunteer  of  part-time 
recreation  employment  during  the  school  year,  summer  employment  in  camps 
or  at  playgrounds,  etc.  These  experiences  culminate  m  a  senior  semester  ol 
field  work  for  which  a  Student  receives  credit  and  during  which  iiie  student 
works  as  a  staff  member  (for  20  tvDurs  per  week)  m  the  field  ol  recreation  m 
which  he  or  she  hopes  to  be  employed,  such  as  public  recreation,  recreation 
lot  the  exceptional,  agencies  (Y's.  scouts,  etc  ).  military  recreation,  etc 

Community  health  education  maiors  are  also  expected  to  complete 
fieidvwrk  during  the  fmai  semester  in  the  semester  immediately  preceding  the 
final  semester,  arrangements  are  made  for  each  student  to  work  lor  a  lull 
semester  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member  in  a  community  health  agency. 

Degrees.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
have  met  the  conditions  of  their  curricula  as  herein  prescnped  by  the  College 
of  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Health 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  a  fomal  application  with  the 
Registrations  Office  during  the  registration  period,  or  not  later  than  tr)e  end  of 
the  third  week  of  classes  ol  the  regular  semester,  or  at  the  end  ol  the  second 
week  of  the  summer  session,  pnor  to  the  date  of  graduation. 

Certification.  The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  certifies  for 
teaching  only  when  an  appiicani  has  a  tentative  appointment  to  teach  in  a 
Maryland  couniy  school  No  certificate  may  be  secured  by  application  of  ttie 
student  on  graduation  Course  content  requirements  tor  ceriitication  are 
indicated  with  each  curriculum  A  student  intending  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  m 
Baltimore.  Washington.  D  C .  or  other  specific  situations  should  secure  a 
statement  of  certification  requirements  before  starting  work  m  the  |untof  year 
and  discuss  them  with  his  or  her  academic  advisor. 

Student  Organizations  arx)  Activities 

Physical  education  Student  Association  (PESA).  All  students  enroled  in 
phvs'cai  eoucaron  as  either  teacner  preparation  or  kmesioiogicai  sciences 
maiors.  are  eiig'bie  for  membership  m  this  organization  The  goals  of  PESA 
are  (1)  to  encourage  participation  m  local,  state  regional  and  national 
professional  organizations.  (2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  leadership  through 
involvement  m  campus,  community  and  professional  activities.  (3)  to  promote 
the  study  and  discussion  ol  current  issues,  problems,  and  trends.  (4)  to  assist 
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In  ihe  acquisllion  of  career  skill  competencies  by  application  in  relevant  (ieid 
experiences,  (5)  to  loster  a  spirit  ot  service  to  others  through  volunteer 
proiecls.  and  (6)  to  sponsor  social  activities  and  to  develop  elleclive 
professional  relationships 

PESA  conducts  regular  professional  meetings  featuring  guest  speakers 
Topics  explored  have  included  career  opponunilies  m  corporate  fitness,  sports 
management,  education,  biomechanics,  and  current  issues,  problems,  and 
trends  in  the  field  of  physical  education 

Other  PESA  sponsored  activities  include  the  development  of  a  career 
handbook,  high  school  interaction  and  recruitment,  intramural  sports 
participation,  and  trips  to  state,  district  and  national  conventions  of  Ihe 
American  Alliance  for  Health.  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and  Dance 
PESA  also  promotes  many  corecrealional  activities  including  camping,  rafting, 
backpacking,  sknng.  and  experiential  education  trips 

University  ot  Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society.  In  the  fall  of  1959  The 
University  ot  Maryland  Recreation  and  Parks  Society  was  formed  by  Ihe 
undergraduate  and  graduate  maior  and  minor  students  of  the  College  The 
society,  an  affiliate  of  the  Stale  and  national  recreation  organizations,  provides 
opportunities  for  University  and  community  service,  for  rich  practical 
experience,  and  for  social  experiences  for  those  students  having  a  mutual 
professional  recreation  interest 

Gymliana  Troupe.  The  Gymkana  Troupe  includes  men  and  women 
students  from  all  Colleges  who  wish  to  express  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  gymnastics.  These  individuals  coordinate  their  talents  in  order  to 
produce  an  exhibitional  perlormance  that  has  been  seen  in  many  places 
including  Bermuda.  Iceland,  the  Azores.  Idaho.  Montana,  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The  organization  has  three  principal  obiectives: 
(1)  to  provide  healthful,  co-recreational  activities  that  provide  fun  for  the 
students  during  their  leisure  hours,  (2)  to  promote  gymnastics  in  this  locality: 
and  (3)  to  entertain  our  students  and  people  in  other  communities. 

This  organization  is  co-sponsored  by  Ihe  Physical  Education  Department 
and  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  it  welcomes  any  student, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  experience,  to  join. 

Honor  Societies 

Ptii  Aiptia  Epsilon.  Honorary  Society  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Health. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  recognize  academic  achievement 
and  to  promote  professional  growth  by  sponsoring  activities  in  the  fields  of 
physical  education,  recreation,  health  and  related  areas. 

Students  shall  qualify  for  membership  at  such  times  as  they  shall  have 
attained  junior  standing  in  physical  education,  health  or  recreation,  and  have  a 
minimum  overall  average  of  2.7  and  a  minimum  professional  average  of  3-1. 
Graduate  students  are  invited  to  join  after  10  hours  of  work  with  a  3.3  average. 
The  organization  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Eta  Sigma  Gamma.  Epsilon  chapter  was  established  at  The  University  of 
Maryland  in  May  of  1969  This  professional  honorary  organization  for  health 
educators  was  established  to  promote  scholarship  and  community  service  for 
health  majors  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  Students  may 
apply  after  two  consecutive  semesters  with  a  2  75  cumulative  average 

College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  &  Health  Departments, 
Programs  and  Curricula 

Health  Education 

Professor  and  Cliairman:  Gilbert 

Professors:  Burl,  Greenberg.  Leviton 

Associate  Professors:  Allen,  Beck.  Cleanwater,  Feldman.  Miller 

Assistant  Professors:  Hollander.  McKay 

Lecturers:  Mann,  Sands,  Schiraldi 

Instructors:  Carney,  Dotson,  Ramsey 

Students  majonng  in  health  education  have  two  tracks  to  choose  from  at 
the  undergraduate  level  The  first  option  is  community  health  education  which 
prepares  students  for  entry  level  health  education  positions  in  community 
settings  such  as  working  with  voluntary  health  associations,  worksite  health 
promotion  programs,  or  other  health  agencies  The  second  option  is  school 
health  education  which  prepares  a  student  for  teaching  health  education  in 
schools  In  addition  to  the  two  major  tracks,  a  minor  is  available  in  school 
health  education  and  two  certificate  options  are  available  in  driver  education 


Health  Education  Curriculum 


Freshman  Year— School  and  Community  Options 
ENGL  101 — Introduction  to  Composition      , 
MATH  110  or  102-3-4  or  115— Mathematics  . 
HLTH  140 — Personal  and  Community  Health   , 

CHEM  1 1 1— Chemistry  in  Modern  Life    

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology    

JOUR  100— Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

SCX;y  too— Introduction  to  Sociology    

HLTH  150— First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Sen/ices 

Total 


Soptiomore  Year— School  and  Community  Optiorta 

HLTH  230— Introduction  to  Health  Behavior   

PHIL  140 — Contemporary  Moral  Issues    

ZOOL  201 .  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  and  II    . 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Required  Health  Eiectives  .-. 

PSYC  221— Social  Psychology   

HLTH  105— Science  and  Theory  of  Health  

Total   

Junior  Year— School  Health  Option 

ENGL  391  or  393 — Advanced  Composition  or  Technical 

Writing     

HLTH  420— Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education    . . . 

EDHD  300S — Human  Development  and  Learning    

EDCI  390 — Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education 

Required  Health  Elective    

EDHD  340— Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship    

HLTH  390— Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 

Programs     

EDMS  410— Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  

EDCP  417— Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership  

Total 


Senior  Year— School  Health  Option 

HLTH  340 — Curriculum.  Instruction  and  Observation   

Required  Health  Eiectives  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements — Advanced  Studies 

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

EDCI  491 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools — Health    , 

Total   


Junior  Year — Community  Health  Option 

US  P  Junior  English  Requirement    

MICB  100— Basic  Microbiology    

EDHD  340 — Human  Development  Aspects  of  the  Helping 

Relationship    

EDMS  451 — Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics    

HLTH  390— Organization  and  Administration  of  Health 

Programs    

HLTH  420— Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education    . 

HLTH  498— Introduction  to  Community  Health   

SOCY  498A— Medical  Sociology    

HLTH  430— Health  Education  in  Ihe  Workplace   

EDCP  417 — Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership  

ro(a/ 


Senior  Year — Community  Health  Option 

Required  Health  Eiectives  

HLTH  498C— Community  Health  Education    

FMCD  483 — Family  and  Community  Service  Systems 
HLTH  489— Field  Laboratory  Projects  and  Workshops 

HLTH  386— Field  Work    

HLTH  387— Field  Work  Analysis   

Total   


Minor  in  Health  Education:  27Hour  Minor 

Thirteen  semester  hours  in  health  education  (HLTH  140,  150.  310.  420. 
450) 

Eight  semester  hours  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  (ZOOL  201 ,  202). 

Six  semester  hours  of  human  behavioral  science.    At  least  one  course 
should  focus  on  children  or  youth 
Driver  Education  Instructors  Certification  Programs 
A,  Classroom  Instructor — 18  semester  hours 

Twelve  semester  hours  as  follows  HLTH  280,  305,  345  and  375:  plus  six 

semester  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  HLTH  270,  498F. 

498L,  or  ENES  473 
B  Laboratory  Instructor— 12-15  semester  hours, 

HLTH  280,  305.  345.  plus  an  internship  in  driver  education  (usually  six 

semester  credits). 


Course  Code  Prefix— HLTH 
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Physical  Education 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Clarke 

Professors:  Dolson,  Ingfam.  Keiiey.  Sloan.  Steel.  Vaccaro 

Associale  Professors:  Church,  Hult.  Phillips.  Sania  Mana.  Wrenn 

Assistant  Professors:  A<r\ghi.  Clark,  DiRocco.  Goidlarb.  Hatfield.  Hurley, 

Kisabeih.  Pike,  Ryder,  Struna.  Tyler.  VanderVeiden,  Young 

fnstructors:  Drum,  McHugh.  Owens 

Lecturers:  Brown,  Bush,  Costello,  Fellows,  Hoffman,  Nelligan 

Professional  Preparation  Curriculum.  This  curriculunn,  including  three 
cert  ficaiion  options,  prepares  students  (1)  for  teaching  physical  education  in 
the  secondary  school,  (2)  for  coaching,  and  (3)  for  leadership  in  youth  and 
adult  groups  which  offer  a  program  of  physical  activity  The  first  two  years  of 
this  curriculum  are  considered  to  be  an  orientation  period  in  which  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  to  gam  an  adequate  background  in  general  education  as 
well  as  in  those  scientific  areas  closely  related  to  this  field  of  specialization  In 
addition,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  skills  m  a  wide  range  of 
motor  activities  Further,  students  are  encouraged  to  select  related  areas, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  biology,  social  sciences,  psychology,  health 
education,  and  recreation  as  fields  of  secondary  interest  These  materially 
increase  the  vocational  opportunities  which  are  available  to  a  graduate  in 
physical  education. 

Eauipment:  Students  may  be  required  to  provide  individual  equipment  for 
certain  courses 

Uniforms:  Suitable  uniforms,  as  prescribed  by  the  Department,  are  required 
for  the  activity  classes  and  for  student  teaching.  These  uniforms  should  be 
worn  only  during  professional  activities. 

Departmental  Requirements/All  Certification  Options 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

HLTH  ISO—First  Aid  and  Safety  

PHYS  101  or  111  or  CHEfvl  102or  103or  105 

PHED  180— Foundations  of  Physical  Education  

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology    

ZOOL  201 .  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology    . . . 

EDHD  300— Human  Development  and  Learning    

PHED  300— Kinesiology    

EDPA  301— Foundations  of  Education    

PHED  314— Methods  in  Physical  Education  

PHED  333— Physical  Activity  for  Handicapped    

PHED  385 — Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance    . 
PHED  390— Practicum  in  Teaching  Physical  Education 

PHED  480 — Measurement  in  Physical  Education   

PHED  491— Curriculum  in  Physical  Education    

PHED  Skills  Laboratories*  


40 

2 

3-4 

3 


•    Students  should  discuss  this  requiremeni  wuh  departmental  advisors. 

K-€  Certification  Option 

PHED  370— Motor  Development   

EDHD  320 — Human  Development  Through  the  Lifespan   

EDCI  485 — Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School— Physical 

Education    

PHED  421— Physical  Education  for  Elementary  School:  A  Movement 

Approach    

PHED  Electives  (6  hours  total).  PHED  350,  PHED  360,  or  PHED  493 
Eiectives   

7-12  Certification  Option 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education    

PHED  381— Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injunes    

EDCI  495 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools   

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise    

PHED  490 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  . 
PHED  493— History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education 
Electives   

K-12  Certification  Option 

EDCI  390— Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education    

EDCI  485 — Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  

EDCI  495 — Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools    

PHED  381— Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Iniuries    

PHED  421— Physical  Education  for  Elementary  School;  A  Movement 

Approach    

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise    

PHED  370— Motor  Development  

PHED  490— Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  , 
PHED  493 — History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education 


3 

6 

6-7 

3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
4-5 

3 
6 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Kinesiological  Sciences  Program.  This  curriculum  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  Study  the  body  of  knowledge  of  human  movement  and  sport  and 
to  specifically  choose  programs  of  study  which  allow  them  to  pursue  a 
particular  goal  related  to  the  discipline  There  is  no  intent  to  orient  all  students 
toward  a  particular  specialized  interest  or  occupation. 


This  program  provides  a  hierarchical  approach  to  the  study  of  human 
movement  First,  a  core  of  knowledge  is  recognized  as  being  necessary  for  all 
students  in  the  curriculum  These  core  courses  are  considered  foundational  to 
advanced  and  more  specific  courses  Secondly,  at  the  "options"  level, 
students  may  select  from  two  sets  of  courses  which  they  believe  will  provide 
the  knowledge  to  pursue  whatever  goal  they  set  for  themselves  in  the  future. 
To  further  strengthen  specific  areas  of  interest,  students  should  carefully  select 
related  studies  courses  and  electives 

Goal  and  Objectives.  The  primary  goal  of  the  Kinesiological  Sciences 
Program  is  to  provide  a  well-rounded,  scholarly  understanding  of  the  body  of 
knowledge  related  'o  human  movement  The  program  core  includes 
exploration  of  the  scientific  bases  and  philosophical  and  historical  knowledges 
of  movement  From  this  broad  knowledge  base,  the  program  is  to  provide  for 
flexibility  so  that  a  student  may  pursue  a  variety  of  areas  related  to  physical 
activity  and  sport. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Fresfiman  Year 

PHED  287— Spon  and  American  Society 

PHED  293— History  of  Sport  in  America  . 

Activity  Courses    *   

Electives   


Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201 ,  202— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

PHED  370— Motor  Development 

Activity  Courses    *   

Electives    

Related  Studies    '    


Junior  Year 

PHED  30O-Kinesiology   

PHED  350— Psychology  of  Sports    

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise    

PHED  362— Philosophy  of  Sport   

PHED  385— Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 

Option    •     

Related  Studies    *    


3 
3 
6 
3 

4,  4 
3 
2 
9 


Senior  Year 

PHED  495— Quantitative  Methods    3 

PHED  497— Independent  Studies  Seminar 3 

Electives   7 

Option    •    9 

Related  Studies    *    3 

In  adamon  to  the  above  required  courses,  students  must  fultill  the  University  Studies 
Program  Requirement,  Minimum  number  o1  semester  hours  lor  degree  is  120. 

•   Students  should  discuss  these  requirements  with  departmental  advisors. 

The  Honors  Program  In  Physical  Education.  The  aim  ol  the  Honors  Program 

is  to  encourage  superior  students  by  providing  an  enriched  program  of  studies 
which  will  fulfill  their  advanced  interests  and  needs  Qualified  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  undertake  intensive  and  often  independent  studies 
wherein  initiative,  responsibility  and  intellectual  discipline  are  fostered.  To 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  program 

1.  A  freshman  must  have  a  B  average  in  academic  (college  prep)  curriculum 
of  an  accredited  high  school. 

2.  A  sophomore  must  have  an  accumulative  GPA  of  3  00  in  all  college 
courses  of  official  registration. 

3  All  applicants  must  have  three  formal  recommendations  concerning  ttieir 

potential,  character,  and  other  related  matters. 
4.  All  applicants  must  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  Honors  Committee. 

In  completing  the  program,  all  honor  students  must: 
1 .  Participate  in  an  honors  seminar  where  thesis  and  other  relevant  research 
topics  are  studied 

2  Pass    a    comprehensive    oral    examination    covering    subject    matter 
background 

3  Successfully  prepare  and  defend  the  honors  thesis 

On  the  basis  ol  the  student's  performance  in  the  alx>ve  program,  the 
college  may  vote  to  recommend  graduation  without  honors,  with  honors,  or 
with  high  honors. 

Recreation 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Humphrey 

Professor:  Iso-Ahola 

Associate  Professors:  Churchill,  Kuss,  Sfrobeil,  Verhoven 

Assistant  Professors:  Fedier,  Leedy,  Richardson,  Riddick 

Lecturers:  Annand,  Smith,  Ward 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ol  students  wtio  wish  to 
qualify  for  oosit'ons  m  the  leisure  services  fields,  and  tor  the  needs  ol  those 
stuoents  who  oesire  a  background  which  wiii  enable  them  to  render  distmcl 
contributions  to  community  life  The  Depaiment  draws  upon  various  other 
departments  and  colleges  withm  the  University  for  courses  to  balance  and 
enrich  Its  offerings  for  its  leisure  Studies  curriculum  A  total  of  120  credits  are 
required  lor  the  Bachelor  ol  Science  Degree,  with  a  limit  ol  72  credits  in  RECR 
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prefix  coursework 

Those  maiofing  in  leisure  studies  have  opportunity  lor  observation  and 
practical  experience  m  local,  county,  state  and  federal  public  recreation 
programs,  in  social  and  group  work  agency  programs,  and  in  the  various 
programs  of  the  Armed  (^orces.  American  Red  Cross,  local  hospitals  and 
commercial  recreation  establishments  (e  g  .  Disney  World)  Maiors  are  required 
to  select  an  option  area  of  interest  around  which  to  center  their  elective 
cou'sework  These  option  areas  are  (1)  program  services.  (2)  outdoor 
recreation,  and  (3)  therapeutic  recreation  The  development  ot  an  area  of 
professional  emphasis  withm  an  option  which  is  consistent  with  the  student's 
career  goals  is  encouraged  This  area  should  locus  on  a  specific  population, 
selling,  or  function  within  the  more  general  option. 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  membership  in  Phi  Alpha 
Epsilon  or  Phi  Kappa  Phi  academic  honor  societies 

An  active  student  University  of  Ivlaryiand  Recreation  and  Parks  Society,  an 
affiliate  of  Ihe  comparable  state  and  national  organizations,  provides 
opportunities  for  University  and  community  service,  lor  practical  experience. 
and  lor  social  lellowship  with  those  students  having  mutual  prolessional 
interests 

iviany  outstanding  practitioners/educators  reside  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington.  D  C  .  area  It  is  the  practice  ol  the  Department  to  enrich  its  course 
offerings  through  the  use  of  these  individuals  as  extensively  as  possible. 


Recreation  Curriculum 


Freshman  Year 

RECR  130— History  and  Introduction  to  Recreation    . . . . 
SPCH  100 — Basic  Principles  ol  Speech  Communication 

GVPT  100/170/273    

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Composition    

University  Studies  Program  Requirement   

MATH  1 10  or  higher    

Total 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirement 

Option  Elective     

Option  Requirement    

Option  Competency    

Elective"    

RECR  20O— Sophomore  Seminar   

RECR  270— Special  Populations    

Total   


RECR  340 — Sophomore  Summer  Field  Experience 


Junior  Year 

ENGL  391— Advanced  Composition  

University  Studies  Program  Requirement    

RECR  350— Recreational  Use  ol  Natural  Areas    .... 
RECR  460— Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices    . 

RECR  420 — Program  Planning  and  Analysis    

RECR  490— Organization  and  Administration  

Option  Elective    

Option  Competency    

EDHD— Human  Development  (Related  Requirement) 

Total   


Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirement    . 

RECR  300— Senior  Seminar    

Option  Eiectives    

Option  Requirement    

RECR  410— Measurement  and  Evaluation 
RECR  432— Philosophy  ol  Recreation  . . . 
RECR  341 — Senior  Field  Experience    . . . . 

Total  


•  Due  to  variance  in  the  nurrbers  of  credits  required  within  individual  oolion  areas,  not  all 
stuoenis  VKill  have  the  same  numoer  ol  University  eiectives  Students  should  conlact  Ihe 
Deoanment  lor  the  current  Fact  Sheet  regarding  coursework  adjustments. 


Division  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering 

Provost:  Dorfman  (acting) 

The  Division  ol  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering  is  like 
a  technical  institute  within  a  large  university  Students  maionng  m  any  one  ol 
the  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  Division  have  the  opportunity  ol  obtaining 
an  outstanding  education  m  their  lieid  The  Division  caters  both  to  students 
who  continue  as  prolessionais  in  their  area  ol  specialization,  either  immediately 
upon  graduation  or  alter  postgraduate  studies,  and  to  those  who  use  their 
college  education  as  preparatory  to  careers  or  studies  in  other  areas  The 
narrow  specialist  as  well  as  the  broad  "Renaissance  person'  can  be 
accommodated 

Below  are  outlined  the  requirements  lor  each  major  oHered  within  the 
Division,  Some  ol  the  University  requirements  and  regulations  are  reiterated 

The  search  lor  new  knowledge  is  one  ol  the  most  challenging  activities  ol 
mankind  The  university  is  one  of  the  key  institutions  in  society  where 
fundamental  research  is  emphasized.  The  Division  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering  contributes  very  substantially  and 
ellectively  to  the  research  activities  of  the  University 

Many  research  programs  include  undergraduates  either  as  paid  student 
helpers  or  in  forms  of  research  participation  Students  in  departmental  honors 
programs  are  particularly  given  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
research  Other  students  too  may  undertake  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member 

A  maior  portion  of  the  teaching  program  of  the  Division  is  devoted  to 
serving  students  maioring  in  disciplines  not  encompassed  by  the  Division 
Some  of  this  teaching  effort  is  in  providing  the  skills  needed  in  support  of  such 
maiors  or  programs.  Other  courses  are  designed  as  enrichment  for 
non-science  students,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  reality  Of 
science  without  the  technicalities  required  of  the  major. 

Structure  of  the  Division.  The  College  of  Engineering  is  a  major  constituent  of 
the  IVIPSE  Division,  and  is  headed  by  its  own  Dean  All  other  departments  and 
programs  in  the  Division  report  directly  to  the  Provost  of  the  Division, 

The  following  departments  and  programs  comprise  the  Division  of  MPSE: 

Department  of  Computer  Science 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Department  of  Meteorology 
Depanmenl  ot  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 
Applied  Mathematics  Program 
Astronomy  Program 
Chemical  Physics  Program 
Physical  Sciences  Program 

Within  the  College  ol  Engineering: 

Department  ol  Aerospace  Engineering 
Department  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
Department  ol  Civil  Engineering 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Department  of  Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Engineering  Materials  Program 
Eng-neering  Sciences  Program 
Wind  Tunnel  Operations  Department 
Coooerative  Engineering  Education  Program 
Agricultural  Engineering  Program 

Degree  Programs.  The  following  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  are 
offered  by  the  departments  and  programs  of  the  Division:  Astronomy, 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Physical  Sciences.  Aerospace 
Engineering.  Agricultural  Engineering.  Chemical  Engineering.  Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering.  Engineering  (Applied  Science  Option  or  Engineering 
Option).  Fire  Protection  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Nuclear 
Engineering. 

General  Information.  The  MPSE  Undergraduate  Office.  Y-2300  (454-4596)  is 

the  central  office  for  coordinating  the  advising,  processing  and  updating  of 
student  records  for  students  not  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Inquiries 
concerning  University  regulations,  transfer  credits  and  other  general 
inlormation  should  be  addressed  to  this  office.  Specific  departmental 
information  is  best  obtained  directly  from  the  departments. 

The  records  of  students  m  the  College  of  Engineering  are  processed  and 
kept  in  the  Engineering  Student  Affairs  Office.  Room  1131.  Engineering 
Classroom  Building  (454-2421).  Inquiries  concerning  engineering  curricula 
should  be  addressed  there. 

The  Division  is  strongly  committed  to  making  studies  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering  available  to  all  regardless  of  their  background.  In  particular,  the 
Division  IS  actively  pursuing  an  affirmative  action  program  to  rectify  the  present 
under-reoresentation  of  women  and  minonties  in  these  fields.  There  are  in  fact 
many  career  opportunities  for  women  and  members  of  minorities  in  the  fields 
represented  by  the  Division. 
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Degree  Requirements 

A  A  minimum  ot  120  semester  hours  with  al  least  a  C  average  are  required 
for  all  Bachelor  ol  Science  degrees  from  the  Division  All  B  S  degrees 
conferred  by  the  College  of  Engineering  require  more  than  120  credits,  the 
exact  number  vanes  with  the  department 

B  39  credit  hours  which  satisfy  the  University  Studies  Program  as  presented 
under  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements  in  this  catalog  Courses 
taken  to  satisfy  these  requirements  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  maior 
requirements  Students  who  matriculated  prior  to  Summer  1980  may  satisfy 
this  general  studies  requirement  through  the  General  University 
Requirement  program  All  students  who  matriculated  in  the  Summer  1978 
session  or  later,  must  complete  six  credits  of  English  Composition 

C  Maior  and  supporting  coursework  is  specified  under  each  department  or 
O'ogram. 

D  The  final  30  semester  hours  must  be  completed  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  Occasionally  this  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  Provost  or 
Dean  for  up  to  six  of  these  30  credits  to  be  taken  at  another  institution 
Such  a  waiver  is  granted  only  if  the  student  already  has  30  credits  in 
residence 

E  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  program  in  which  they  plan  to  graduate 
by  the  time  they  register  for  the  last  15  hours. 

College  of  Engineering 

Dean:  Dieter 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four-year  programs  leading  either  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  ot  Science  with  curriculum  designation  m  Aerospace 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering.  Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering.  Fire  Protection  Engineering,  Ivtechanical  Engineering,  or 
to  the  degree  ol  Bachelor  of  Science  m  Engineering  with  an  Engineering  option 
or  an  Applied  Science  option  One  example  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  is  Nuclear  Engineering  In  addition,  each  of  the  foregoing  degree 
programs  may  be  pursued  through  the  five-year  Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative 
Engineering  Education.  The  engineering  programs  integrate  these  elements: 
(I)  basic  sciences,  including  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry.  (2)  engineering 
sciences  including  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  engineering  materials, 
thermodynamics,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  (3)  professional  studies  in  mapr 
fields  of  engineering  specialization,  and  (4)  general  studies  including  liberal 
arts  and  social  studies  as  pan  of  the  University  Studies  Program  Each 
program  lays  a  broad  base  for  continued  learning  alter  college  in  professional 
practice,  in  business  and  industry,  in  public  service,  or  in  graduate  study  and 
research. 

General  Information.  Increasingly,  the  boundary  between  engineers  and 
applied  scientists  or  applied  mathematicians  becomes  less  distinct  The 
various  branches  of  engineering  similarly  interact  with  each  other,  as  technical 
problems  become  more  sophisticated,  and  require  a  combined  attack  from 
several  disciplines  The  engineer  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
science  and  the  public,  because,  in  aOdition  to  unoerstanoing  the  scientific 
principles  of  a  situation,  he  is  concerned  with  the  timing,  economics  and 
values  that  define  the  useful  application  of  those  principles. 

High  School  Preparation.  Preparation  for  pursuing  an  engineering  degree 
curriculum  begins  m  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  of  high  sctxjol  The  time 
required  to  complete  the  various  degree  programs  may  be  extended  beyond 
the  four  years  cited  in  this  catalog  to  the  extent  that  an  incoming  student  may 
be  deficient  in  his'her  high  school  preparation  Pre-engmeenng  students 
normally  enroll  in  an  academic  program  in  high  school  The  course  of  study 
should  include  3-1/2  to  4  years  ot  college  preparatory  mathematics  (including 
algebra,  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid  geometry  and  pre-caiculus 
mathematics)  In  addition,  students  stxjuld  complete  one  year  each  of  physics 
and  chemistry 

Curricula  for  the  various  engineering  departments  are  given  in  this  catalog 
to  illustrate  how  the  programs  can  be  completed  m  four  years  These  curricula 
are  rigorous  and  relatively  difficult  for  the  average  stuoent  Surveys  have 
sfKiwn  that  only  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  students  actually  receive  an 
engineering  degree  in  four  years  The  mapnty  ol  students  (whether  at 
Maryland  or  at  other  engineering  schools  nationwide)  complete  the  engineering 
program  m  four  and  one-half  to  five  years  It  is  quite  feasible  for  a  student  to 
stretch  out  any  curriculum,  this  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  variety  ol 
reasons  However,  students  should  seek  competent  advising  in  order  to 
ensure  that  courses  are  taken  m  the  proper  sequence 

Structure  of  Engineering  Curricula.  Courses  in  the  normal  curriculum  or 
program  and  prescribed  credit  hours  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot 
Sciepce  (with  curriculum  designation)  are  outlined  in  the  sections  penammg  to 
each  department  m  the  College  ot  Engineering  No  student  may  modify  the 
prescribed  number  of  hours  without  special  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  The  courses  in  each  curncuium  may  be  classified  in  the  following 
categories 

1  Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  Requirements, 

2  Courses  in  the  physical  sciences— mathematics,  chemistry,  physics 

3  Collateral  engineering  courses— engineering  sciences,  and  other  courses 
approved  for  one  curriculum  but  offered  by  another  oepanmeni 

4  Courses  in  the  major  department  A  student  should  obtain  written  approval 


for  any  substitution  of  courses  from  the  Department  Chairman  and  the 

Dean  of  the  College, 

The  courses  m  each  engineering  curriculum,  as  classified  above,  form  a 
sequential  and  developmental  pattern  in  subject  matter  In  this  respect. 
curricula  in  engineering  may  differ  from  curricula  in  other  colleges  Some 
regulations  which  are  generally  applicable  to  all  students  (see  the  Academic 
Regulations)  may  need  clarification  for  purposes  of  orderly  administration 
among  engineering  students  Moreover,  the  College  ot  Engineering  establishes 
policies  which  supplement  the  University  regulations 

Sample  schedules  are  available  as  examples  ol  ways  to  fuHill  graduation 
requirements  m  eight  semesters  Many  students  tind  that  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  their  schedule  to  nine  or  ten  semesters. 

Basic  Format  of  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Years  In  Engineerlrtg.  The 

freshman  and  soohonK)re  years  m  engineering  are  designed  to  lay  a  strong 
founoation  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences  and  the  engineering  sciences 
upon  which  the  student  will  later  develop  a  professional  program  during  the 
upper  division  (junior  and  senior)  years  The  College  course  requirements  lor 
the  freshman  year  are  the  same  for  all  students,  regardless  ol  their  intended 
academic  program,  and  about  75%  ot  the  sophomore  year  course 
requirements  are  common,  thus  affording  the  student  a  maximum  flexibility  in 
choosing  a  specific  area  of  engineering  specialization  Although  the 
engineering  student  selects  a  major  field  al  the  start  ol  the  sophomore  year. 
this  intramural  program  comnKinaiity  affords  the  student  the  maximum  flexibility 
of  choice  of  interdepartmental  transfer  up  to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 

Admissions 

Freshman:  Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  competitive  for  both 
freshmen  and  transfers  Applicants  who  have  designated  a  major  withm  the 
College  of  Engineering  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  ol  academic 
promise  and  available  space  Different  admissions  criteria  may  t>e  in  effect  lor 
the  various  engineering  departments  Applicants  admissible  to  the  University 
but  not  to  the  College  will  be  offered  admission  to  pre-engmeenng  A 
Pre-engineering  major  status  does  not  assure  eventual  admission  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  Because  of  space  limitations  the  College  of 
Engineering  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants.  The 
College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early  application. 

Transfer:  Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  is  competitive  for  transfer 
students  Applicants  who  have  designated  a  major  withm  the  College  ol 
Engineering  will  be  selected  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  academic  promise 
and  available  space  Transfer  applicants  must  compete  for  enrollment  in  the 
College  based  upon  the  criteria  m  effect  for  the  semester  dunng  which  tfie 
student  wishes  to  enroll  Because  of  space  limitations  ttie  College  of 
Engineering  may  not  be  able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants.  The 
College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges  early  application. 

College  Regulations 

1  The  responsibility  for  proper  registration  and  lor  satistying  stated 
prerequisites  for  any  course  must  rest  with  the  student — as  does  the 
responsibility  for  proper  achievement  in  courses  in  which  the  student  Is 
enrolled  Each  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this  catalog, 
inciuomg  the  Academic  Regulations 

2.  Required  courses  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  have  highest 
priority,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  engineering  student 
register  for  mathematics  and  chemistry— or  mathematics  and 
physics — each  semester  until  the  student  has  tuiiy  satisfied  requirements  ol 
the  College  of  Engineering  m  these  subjects 

3  To  be  eligible  for  a  bachelor  s  degree  m  the  College  ol  Engineering,  a 
student  must  have  an  overall  average  ol  at  least  a  C— 2  0  and  a  grade  ot 
C  or  better  m  all  courses  with  an  EN  prefix  Responsibility  lor  knowing  and 
meeting  all  degree  requirements  for  graduation  in  any  curriculum  rests  with 
the  student 

4  A  University  Studies  Program  is  required  ol  students  who  entered  UMCP 
beginning  in  May  1980  The  University  Studies  Program  replaces  the 
General  University  Requirements  for  students  who  entered  in  May  1980 
and  thereafter  Students  who  matriculated  pnor  to  that  date  may  elect  to 
satisfy  either  the  General  University  Requirements  or  the  new  University 
Studies  Program  All  students  who  matriculated  m  the  Summer  1978 
session  or  later,  must  complete  six  credits  of  English  composition 

5  All  degree  programs  m  the  College  of  Engineering  require  a  minimum  o< 
120  credits  plus  satisfaction  ot  all  department,  college,  division  and 
University  Studies  Program  requirements  Students  should  be  aware  ttiat 
for  all  currently  existing  engineering  programs  the  total  number  ol  credits 
necessary  for  the  degree  will  exceed  120  by  some  number  that  will 
depend  on  the  specific  major  and  the  student  s  background,  especially  ir> 
English  and  mathematics 

Basic  Freshman  Curriculum  In  Engineering.  All  freshmen  in  the  College  of 

Engineering  are  required  to  complete  the  following  basic  curriculum  lor 
Ireshmen  regardless  ol  whether  the  student  plans  to  proceed  through  one  ol 
the  major  fields  designated  baccalaureate  degree  programs  or  foiiow  any  ol 
the  muitidiscipimary  non-designated  degree  curncuia  that  are  sponsored  by 
the  College 
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Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

CHEM  103  113  General  Chemislry*    4  4 

PHYS  161  —General  Physics  1    3 

MATH  140    141— Calculus  I.  II     4  4 

ENES  101— Introductory  Engineering  Science   3 

ENES  11&-Slatics    3 

University  Studies  Program  flequiremenis    6  3 

Total  Credits    17         17 

Students  who  are  not  prepared  to  schedule  MATH  140  are  advised  to 
register  lor  a  preparatory  course— MATH  115  These  students  are  also 
advised  to  attend  summer  school  (oiiowing  their  freshman  year  to  complete 
MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  prior  to  entrance  into  the  sophomore  year  ol  sludy^ 
MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  are  prerequisites  tor  many  courses  required  m  the 
sophomore  year  ENES  110  should  be  taken  in  summer  school  or  the  fall 
semester. 

•  Oualiiied  students  may  elect  to  take  CHEM  t05  and  115  (4  cr  hrs  each)  instead  ol 
CHEM  103  and  113 

The  Sophomore  Year  In  Engineering.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year  the  student  se'ecis  a  sponsoring  academic  department  (Aerospace. 
Agricultural.  Chemical.  Civil.  Electrical.  Fire  Protection,  or  Mechanical 
Engineering),  and  this  department  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  student's 
academic  guidance,  counseling  and  program  planning  from  that  point  until  the 
completion  ol  the  degree  requirements  of  that  department  as  well  as  the 
College  For  the  specific  requirements,  see  the  curriculum  listing  in  each 
engineering  department. 

Engineering  science  courses  represent  a  common  core  of  basic  material 
offered  to  students  of  several  different  departments  All  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  ENES  101.  and  ENES 
110  Other  ENES  courses  220.  221 .  230  and  240  are  specified  by  the  different 
departments  or  taken  by  the  student  as  electives.  The  responsibility  for 
teaching  the  engineering  science  courses  is  divided  among  the  Aerospace, 
Civil.  Mechanical.  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Departments  In 
addition  to  the  core  courses  noted  above,  several  courses  of  general  interest 
to  engineering  or  non-engineering  students  have  been  given  ENES 
designations. 

Engineering  Transfer  Programs.  Most  of  the  community  colleges  in  Maryland 
provide  one-  or  two-year  programs  which  have  been  coordinated  to  prepare 
students  to  enter  the  sophomore  or  lunior  year  in  engineering  at  The  University 
of  Maryland.  These  curricula  are  identified  as  Engmeermg  Transfer  Programs 
In  the  catalogs  of  the  sponsoring  institutions  The  various  associate  degree 
programs  in  technology  do  not  provide  the  preparation  and  transferability  into 
the  professional  degree  curricula  as  the  designated  transfer  programs 

A  maximum  of  one-half  of  the  degree  credits  (approximately  60-65 
semester  hours)  may  be  transferred  from  a  two-year  community  college 
program 

There  may  be  6-8  semester  hours  of  major  departmental  courses  at  the 
sophomore  level  which  are  not  offered  by  the  schools  participating  in  the 
engineering  transfer  program  Students  should  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
completing  these  courses  in  Summer  School  at  The  University  of  Maryland 
before  starling  their  junior  coursework  in  the  fall  semester. 

Dual  Degree  Program.  The  Dual  Degree  Program  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  College  of  Engineering  and  selected  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  allows  students  to  earn  undergraduate  degrees  from  both 
institutions  in  a  five-year  program  A  student  m  the  Dual  Degree  Program  will 
attend  the  liberal  arts  college  for  approximately  three  (3)  academic  years 
(minimum  90  hours)  and  The  University  of  Maryland.  College  of  Engineering  for 
approximately  two  (2)  academic  years  (minimum  hours  required— determined 
individually,  approximately  60  hours). 

Dual  degree  candidates  may  participate  in  any  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  programs  m  the  College  of  Engineering 

At  the  present  time  the  participating  institutions  in  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  American  University,  Bowie  State  College,  Columbia  Union 
College.  Coppm  State  College,  Frostburg  State  College,  Morgan  State 
University.  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  St  Mary  s  College  of  Maryland, 
Salisbury  State  College,  Towson  State  University.  Western  Maryland  College. 
Trinity  College,  and  Washington  College  Also  participating  in  the  program  are 
Kentucky  State  University.  King  College  in  Tennessee.  Shippensburg  State 
University  in  nearby  Pennsylvania,  and  Xavier  in  Louisiana. 

Cooperative  Engineering  Education  Program 

Program  Director:  Biair 

The  Maryland  Plan  for  Coooerative  Engineering  Education  at  The  University 
of  Maryland.  College  of  Engineering,  is  a  four  and  one-half  to  five  calendar 
year  program  leadmg  to  a  Bachelor  of  Scence  degree  The  academic 
requirements  for  students  following  the  Co-op  Plan  of  Education  are  identical  to 
the  academic  requirements  for  those  students  following  the  regular  four-year 
program  In  addition  to  the  normal  academic  requirements.  Co-op  students 
have  scheduled  penods  of  professional  internship  which  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  to  quality  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  under  the  Co-op  Plan 


The  Coop  Program  beqms  after  the  student  has  completed  the  freshman 
and  sophorDore  requirements  of  a  mapr  field  The  structure  ot  Engineering 
Co-op  IS  an  alternating  sequence  ol  study  and  internship  As  tar  as  Coop  is 
concerned,  there  are  three  sessions — fall  and  spnnq  semesters  (20  weeks 
each)  and  a  summer  session  (10  weeks)  This  alternating  plan  ot  study  and 
professional  Internship  lenqthens  the  lasl  two  academic  years  into  three 
calendar  years  Delaying  entry  into  the  Co-op  Program  until  the  junior  year 
otters  considerable  educational  advantages  to  the  student 

The  student  retains  the  normal  Ireshman-sophorrKire  program  to  afford  time 
for  the  selection  of  a  maior  field  ot  engineering — or  to  determine  whether  to 
continue  m  engineering— without  a  commitment  to  either  the  regular  four-year 
or  the  Co-op  Plan  of  Education  A  rrxjre  mature  and  meaningful  series  ot 
professional  internship  assignments  are  possible  to  benefit  both  the  student 
and  the  professional  partner  Also,  the  plan  is  readily  adaptable  lo  the  needs 
ot  the  student  transferring  to  the  University  from  the  engineering  transfer 
programs  of  community  or  State  colleges 

Students  need  only  meet  two  criteria  for  entry  into  the  Engineering  Co-op 
Program  They  are  (1)  completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  engineering 
requirements  (usually  about  65  degree  credits)  and  (2)  the  establishment  ot  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  at  The  University  of  Maryland  ol  at  least 
2  0/4  0 

A  typical  study-intern  schedule  is  sfiown  below  The  typical  student  begins 
the  first  internship  in  the  summer  immediately  following  the  sophomore  year  (65 
accumulated  degree  credits)  The  total  internship  is  for  two  summers  and  two 
semesters  (60  weeks)  Fifty  weeks  is  the  required  minimum  The  student 
enrolls  for  16  semester  hours  each  during  the  fail  and  spring  semester.  12 
semester  hours  during  the  summer  and  three  semester  hours  in  the  evening 
during  two  internship  periods. 

Typical  Study-Intern  Schedule 

Semester  Hours 
Current  Accumulated 

Summer*  Intern  (1  )■»■-»-  —  65 

Fall  Semester  Study  16  81 

Spring  Semestert  Intern  (2.3)  3§  84 

Summer       .  Study  12  96 

Fall  Semestert  Intern  (4.5)  3§  99 

Spring  Semester  Study  16  115 

Summer*  Intern  (6)  —  115 

Fall  Semester  Study  16  131 

(Grad) 
'    Students  enroll  for  EKJCO  406  (6  non-degree  credits). 
-f+ These  numtjers  refer  to  10-week  periods 
t  Students  enroll  for  ENCO  408  and  409  (12  non-degree  credits). 

§  These  courses  could  oossibiy  be  laKen  during  the  evening  at  University  College,  or  at  a 
college  locaied  near  your  employment. 

Although  ihe  at)ove  study-intern  schedule  depicts  the  student  interning  for  60  weeks,  the 
required  minimum  numt)er  is  50  weeks. 

Students  make  their  own  arrangements  for  tward  and  lodging  whi'e  on 
their  periods  of  internship  Frequently  the  participating  industrial  company  or 
governmental  agency  v/ill  assist  the  student  in  locating  good,  inexpensive 
lodging  The  internship  wages  are  paid  directly  to  the  student  by  his  employer. 

During  the  semesters  or  summer  sessions  in  which  the  student  attends 
school,  he  pays  the  regular  tuition  and  fees  assessed  by  the  University  A  $30 
fee  is  charged  for  each  10-week  period  of  professional  internship  The 
professional  intern  fee  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  intern  period  and  is 
not  refundable 

Instructional  Television  System 

Director:  Seigel 

The  University  of  Maryland's  Instructional  Television  System  (ITV)  is 
headquartered  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Each  semester,  over  50 
regularly  scheduled  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  are  held  in  iTV's 
studio  classrooms,  and  broadcast  "live"  to  government  agencies  and 
businesses  m  the  greater  Washington  area  Students  m  the  remote  classrooms 
watch  the  broadcasts  on  large  TV  monitors  They  are  able  to  talk  to  the 
instructors  and  other  students  using  a  phone-line  "talk  back'"  system.  Through 
the  ITV  System,  working  adult  students  are  able  to  progress  toward  graduate 
degrees,  primarily  in  engineering  and  computer  science,  without  leaving  their 
places  of  work. 

Professional  Societies.  Each  of  the  major  departments  sponsors  a  student 
chapter  or  student  section  of  a  national  engineering  society  The  student 
chapters  sponsor  a  variety  of  activities  including  technical  meetings,  social 
gatherings  and  college  or  university  service  protects.  Students  who  have 
selected  a  mapr  are  urged  to  affiliate  with  the  chapter  in  their  department.  The 
names  ot  the  organizations  are; 

Alpha  Nu  Sigma 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

American  Nuclear  Society 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Black  Engineers  Society 
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Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers 
Society  of  Asian  Engineers 
Society  ol  Fire  Protection  Engineers 
Society  of  Women  Engineers 

Engineering  Honor  Societies.  The  College  of  Engineering  and  each  of  the 

engineering  departments  sponsors  an  honors  society  Nominations  or 
invitations  for  membership  are  usually  extended  to  junior  and  senior  students 
based  on  scholarship,  service  and'or  other  selective  criteria  Some  ol  the 
honors  organizations  are  branches  of  national  societies,  others  are  local 
groups: 

Tau  Beta  Pi— College  Honorary 

Alpha  Epsiion— Agricultural  Engineering 

Chi  Epsilon— Civil  Engineering 

Eta  Kappa  Nu— Electrical  Engineering 

Omega  Chi  Epsilon— Chemical  Engineering 

Pi  Tau  Sigma— Mechanical  Engineering 

Salamander — Fire  Protection  Engineering 

Sigma  Gamma  Tau — Aerospace  Engineering 

College  of  Engineering  Departments, 
Programs  and  Curricula 

Aerospace  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Gessow 

Professors:  Anderson.  Donaldson.  Melnik 

Associate  Professors:  Barlow,  Chopra,  Jones,  Lee,  Winkelmann 

Assistant  Professor:  Fabunmi 

Lecturers:  Biiiig,  Chander.  Chien.  Griffin,  Hong,  Jobanek,  Korkegi,  Regan, 

Smith,  Vamos,  Waltrup,  Weissman 

Aerospace  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  physical  understanding, 
analysis  and  design  of  aerospace  vehicles  operating  wiihm  and  above  the 
atmosphere  Such  vehicles  range  from  helicopters  and  other  vertical  take-off 
aircraft  at  the  low  speed  end  of  the  flight  spectrum  to  spacecraft  operating  at 
thousands  of  miles  per  hour  during  entry  into  the  atmospheres  of  the  earth  and 
other  planets  In  between  are  general  aviation  and  commercial  transports  flying 
at  speeds  well  below  and  close  to  the  speed  of  sound,  and  supersonic 
transports,  fighters  and  missiles  which  cruise  at  many  times  the  speed  of 
sound  Although  each  speed  regime  and  each  vehicle  type  poses  its  own 
special  research,  analysis  and  design  problems,  each  can  be  addressed  by  a 
common  set  of  technical  specialities  or  disciplines 

Consider  the  high-speed  flight  of  NASA  s  Space  Shuttle  The  airflow  over 
the  wings,  fuselage  and  tail  surfaces  create  lift,  drag  and  moments  on  the 
aircraft.  If  the  velocity  is  high  enough,  such  as  during  reentry  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  then  the  temperature  of  the  airflow 
becomes  extremely  high,  the  air  becomes  chemically  reactive,  and  heatmg  of 
the  vehicle's  surface  becomes  a  maior  problem.  The  study  of  how  and  why  the 
airflow  produces  these  forces,  moments  and  heating  is  called  aerodynamics.  In 
turn,  the  motion  of  the  aircraft  or  space  vehicle  will  respond  to.  indeed  will  be 
determined  by.  the  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  The  study  of  the  motion 
and  flight  path  of  such  vehicles  is  called  fligtit  dynamics.  Of  course,  while 
executing  this  motion,  the  vehicle  must  be  structurally  sound,  that  is.  its 
surface  and  internal  structure  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  severe  forces  and 
loads  associated  with  flight.  The  study  of  the  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials,  stresses  and  strains,  deflections  and  vibrations  that  are  associated 
with  the  structure  of  the  vehicle  itself  is  called  fligt^t  structures.  In  the  same 
vein,  the  motion  of  any  aircraft  or  space  vehicle  must  be  initiated  and 
maintained  by  a  propulsive  mechanism  such  as  the  classic  combination  of  a 
reciprocating  engine  with  a  propeller,  or  the  more  modern  turboiets,  ramiets 
and  rockets  The  study  of  the  physical  fundamentals  of  how  these  engines 
work  is  called  Wglit  propulsion.  Finally,  all  of  the  above  are  synthesized  into 
one  system  with  a  specific  application — such  as  a  complete  transport  aircraft 
or  a  missile—  through  a  discipline  called  aerospace  vehicle  design. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Engmeenng  at  The  University  of  Ivlaryiand 
offers  a  rigorous  and  balanced  education  which  includes  all  of  the  above 
disciplines  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  create  professional  aerospace 
engineers  with  an  understanding  of  the  physical  fundamentals  underlying 
atmospheric  and  space  flight,  and  with  the  capability  of  applying  this 
knowledge  for  research,  analysis  and  design  purposes  IVIoreover,  the 
physical  background  and  design  synthesis  that  marks  aerospace  engineering 
education  also  prepares  a  student  to  work  productively  in  other  fields  such  as 
energy  and  surface  transportation. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  include  three  subsonic  wind  tunnels  (with 
test  sections  ranging  from  2  by  2  ft  to  7  75  by  11  ft ).  one  supersonic  tunnel, 
equipment  for  the  static  and  dynamic  testing  of  structural  components,  and  a 
flight  simulator  A  computational  facility  with  remote  terminals  located  in  the 
department  provides  access  to  the  University's  central  computer  system 


Aerospace  Engineering  Curriculum 


MATH  240— Linear  Algebra    

MATH  241— Calculus  III    

PHYS  262,  263-General  Physics    

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation    

ENES  220— fvlechamcs  of  Materials    

ENAE  201,  202— Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering  I,  II 

Total   

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  24&— Differential  Equations    

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENME  217— Thermodynamics     

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  

ENAE  305— Aerospace  Laboratory  I     

ENAE  345— Introduction  to  Dynamics  Of  Aerospace  Systems 

ENAE  451 ,  452— Flight  Structures  1,11    

ENAE  371— Aerodynamics  I    

Total   


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3  3 


Senior  Year 

ENAE  471— Aerodynamics  II    

ENAE  475— Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Healing  

ENAE  401— Aerospace  Laboratory  II    

ENAE  402— Aerospace  Laboratory  III     

ENAE  461— Flight  Propulsion  I    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Design  Elective'    

Applied  Dynamics  Elective^    

Aerospace  Elective^   

Technical  Elective*   

Total   33 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  and  the  fulfillment  of  all 

Department,  College,  Division,  and  University 

requirements. 

'  The  student  shall  take  one  of  the  following  design  courses: 

ENAE  411  Aircraft  Design  (fall) 

ENAE  412  Design  of  Aerospace  Vehicles  (spring) 
^The  student  shall  take  one  course  which  utilizes  dynamics  in  a  system 

analysis  The  following  courses  are  offered; 

ENAE  445  Stability  and  Control  of  Aerospace  Vehicles  (fall) 

ENAE  355  Aircraft  Vibrations  (spring) 
^  Three   credits   must   be  taken   from  elective  courses   offered   by  the 

Aerospace  Engineering  Department    Currently  offered  courses  are; 

ENAE  415  Computer-Aided  Struct  Design  Analysis  (spnng) 

ENAE  453  Matrix  Methods  in  Computational  Analysis  (fall) 

ENAE  457  Flight  Structures  111  (fall) 

ENAE  462  Flight  Propulsion  II  (spring) 

ENAE  472  Aerodynamics  III  (fall) 

ENAE  473  Aerodynamics  of  High  Speed  Flight  (not  offered  every  year) 

ENAE  488  Topics  in  Aerospace  Engineering 

ENAE  499  Elective  Research 

Courses  listed  under  2  and  3  above  and  which  are  not  used  to  meet  Itie 

requirements  of  2  and  3  may  be  elected  to  fulfill  requirement  4 
*  Courses  available  as  aerospace  electives  may  be  taken  as  the  technical 

elective,  or  any  other  technical  course  with  a  number  of  300  or  atxjve  it 

offered  to  maprs  in  the  College  of  Engineering  or  in  the  Departments  of 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Course  Code  Prelix— ENAE 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman:  Stewart 

Professors:  Feiton  (Emeritus).  Green  (Emeritus),  Harris.  Krewatcti  (Emeritus). 

Wheaton 

Associate  Professors:  Grant.  Johnson.  Merrick  (Emeritus).  Ross 

Assistant  Professors:  Magette,  Muller,  Rebuck.  Yaramanoglu 

Senior  Specialist:  Brodie 

Instructors  Ca".  Gird.  Hochheimer.  Smith 

Visiting  Professor:  Yeck 

Affiliate  Assistant  Professor:  Brinsfield 

Agricultural  engineering  utilizes  both  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  world  population  lor  food  natural 
fiber  and  improvement  or  maintenance  of  the  environment  Scientific  and 
engineering  principles  are  applied  to  the  conservation  and  utilization  ot  soil 
and  water  resources  for  food  production  and  recreation,  to  the  utilization  ot 
energy  to  improve  labor  efficiency  and  to  reduce  latxsnous  and  memai  tasks, 
to  the  design  of  structures  and  equipment  tor  housing  or  handling  of  plants 
and  animals  to  optimize  growth  potential,  to  the  design  of  residences  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  lor  the  rural  population,  to  the  devek)pment  ol 
methods  and  equipment  to  mamiam  or  increase  the  quality  of  lood  and  natural 
fiber.  10  the  flow  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  agricultural  and  aquacuitural 
production  units,  and  to  the  flow  of  products  from  the  production  units  and  the 
processing  plants  to  the  consumer  The  agricultural  engineer  places  emphasis 
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on  maintaining  a  high  quality  environment  as  he  works  lowaid  developing 
elticient  and  economical  enginee.ing  solutions 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  opportunity  to  prepare  for  many 
interesting  and  challenging  careers  m  design,  management,  research, 
education,  sales,  consulting,  or  international  service  The  program  of  study 
includes  a  broad  base  ot  mathematical,  physical  and  engineering  sciences 
combined  with  basic  biological  sciences  Twenty-two  hours  ot  electives  gives 
flexibility  so  that  a  student  may  plan  a  program  according  to  his  maior  interest 

Students  with  interest  in  agricultural  engineering  may  enroll  through  either 
the  College  ol  Engineering  or  the  College  of  Agriculture.  However,  all 
agricultural  engineering  maiors  must  meet  admission,  progress  and  retention 
standards  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year  I  II 

MATH  140.  141— Calculus  I,  II ..  4  4 

CHEfy/1103.  113*— General  Chemistry  I.  II    4  4 

BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101    4 

ENES  101— Introductory  Engineering  Science   3 

ENES  1 10— Statics    3 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  I    3 

Universily  Studies  Program  Requirements'"    3  3 

Total  18        17 


Sophomore  Year 

MATH  241— Calculus  III    

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  &  Engineers 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics     

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials   

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENME  217— Thermodynamics    

Free  Elective  

University  Studies  Program  Requirements*"   

7b/a/   


Junior  Year 

ENME  300  (or  ENCE  300)— Materials  Science  and  Engineering 

ENME  342  (or  ENCE  330)— Fluid  Mechanics    

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  

ENCE  350— Structural  Analysis     

ENAG  454— Biological  Process  Engineering    

Technical  Electives"     

University  Studies  Program  Requirements"*   

Total  

Senior  Year 

ENAG  421— Power  Systems   

ENAG  444— Functional  Design  of  Machines  and  Equipment  . . 

ENAG  422— Soil  and  Water  Engineering    

ENAG  424 — Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 

Agricultural  Structures     

Technical  Electives"     

Free  Elective   

University  Studies  Program  Requirements***    


Total    15         15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all 

Department.  College,  Division,  and  University 

requirements. 

•    CHEM  104  may  be  substiljted  for  CHEM  113.  Check  with  an  advisor  regarding  the 
ctiemistry  requirement  betore  registering. 

Technical  electives.   related  to  field  of  concentration,  must  be  selected  from  a 
departmenially  approved  list  Nine  credits  must  be  300  level  and  above, 
"■    Students  must  consult  with  depanmenial  advisors  to  ensure  the  selection  of  appropriate 
courses  for  their  particular  program  of  study. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENAG 

Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Roush 

Professors:  Beckmann.  Cadman.  Gentry,  Hsu.  McAvoy.  Regan.  Schroeder 

(pt ).  Smith 

Associate  Professor:  Gasner 

Assistant  Professors:  Caiabrese.  Choi.  Davisson 

The  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Department  offers  programs  in 
chemical,  materials  and  nuclear  engineering  In  addition,  study  programs  in 
the  areas  of  applied  polymer  science,  biochemical  engineering,  and  process 
Simulation  and  control  are  available  The  latter  programs  are  interdisciplinary 
with  other  departments  at  the  University  The  departmental  programs  prepare 
an  undergraduate  for  graduate  study  or  immediate  industrial  trial  employment 
following  the  baccalaureate  degree 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Program  emphasizes  the  application  of  basic 
engineering  and  economic  principles— and  basic  sciences  ot  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry— to  process  industries  concerned  with  the  chemical 


transformation  ol  mailer  Tfie  chemical  engineer  is  primarily  concerned  with 
research  and  process  development  leading  to  new  chemical  process  ventures 
or  a  belter  understanding  of  existing  ones,  with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
complete  chemical  plant  or  its  component  units,  with  the  technical  services 
engineering  required  for  improving  and  understanding  chemical  plant 
operation  and  the  products  produced,  with  the  chemical  sales  and  economic 
distribution  ol  the  chemical  plant  product,  and  with  the  general  management 
and  executive  direction  of  chemical  process  industry  plants  and  industrial 
complexes 

Because  of  this  wide  range  of  ultimate  applications,  the  chemical  engineer 
finds  interesting  and  diverse  career  opportunities  in  such  varied  fields  as 
chemical  (morgamc  and  organic),  food  processing  •  and  manufacture, 
metallurgical,  nuclear  and  energy  conversion,  petroleum  (refining,  production, 
or  pelrochernicai).  and  pharmaceutical  industries  Additional  opporlunities  are 
presented  by  the  research  and  development  activities  of  many  public  and 
private  research  institutes  and  allied  agencies. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Yelir 

MATH  241— Calculus  III    

MATH  24&-Differential  Equations    

PHYS  262.  263-Generai  Physics    

ENES  230— Intro  to  Materials  and  Their  Applications    

CHEM  233— Organic  Chemistry  I    

CHEM  243— Organic  Chemistry  II     

ENCH  215— Chem  Engr  Analysis    

ENCH  280— Transport  Processes  I:  Fluid  Mechanics 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   

Junior  Year 

ENCH  300— Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics     

ENCH  440— Chemical  Engr  Kinetics    

ENCH  442— Chemical  Engr  Systems  Analysis  and  Dynamics 

CHEM  481.  482— Physical  Chemistry  I.  II  

CHEM  483— Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  

ENCH  425.  427— Transport  Process  II:  Heat  Transfer;  III:  Mass 

Transfer 

ENEE  Elective*    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total   

Sen/or  Year 

ENCH  437 — Chemical  Engineering  Lab   

ENCH  444 — Process  Engr,  Economics  and  Design  I   

ENCH  446— Process  Engr,  Econ.  and  Design  II     

ENCH  333— Seminar    

Technical  Electives  

University  Studies  Requirements    

Tbfa;   

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all 
Department.  College,  Division,  and  University 

requirements, 
'    ENEE  300  IS  recommended  course. 


Technical  Elective  Guidelines 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Twelve  (12)  credits  ol  technical  electives  are  required.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  be  taken  during  the  senior  year. 
Additional  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

1 ,  Two  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the  areas  of  specialization  given 
below  One  of  these  two  courses  must  be  a  lecture  course,  the  other,  a 
laboratory  course 

2,  The  remaining  technical  electives  will  nominally  also  be  chosen  from  the  list 
given  Upon  the  approval  of  your  advisor  and  written  permission  of  the 
Department  Chairman  or  Program  Director,  a  limited  degree  of  substitution 
may  be  permitted  Substitutes,  including  ENCH  468— Research  (1-3  or.) 
must  fit  into  an  overall  plan  of  study  emphasis, 

3  As  noted,  several  of  the  technical  elective  courses  are  sequenced.  Check 
recommended  prerequisites  when  planning  your  technical  electives. 

Technical  Electives— Chemical  Engineering  Program 

Biochemical  Engineering 

ENCH  482  Biochemical  Engineering  (3)  Fall  semester 

ENCH  485  Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (2)  Spring  semester, 
recommended  only  if  ENCH  482  is  taken  Simultaneous 
enrollment  in  ENCH  468  (1  credit)  is  recommended. 

Polymers 

ENCH  490  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  492  Applied  Physical  Chemistry  of  Polymers  (3)  Fall  semester 
ENCH  494  Polymer     Technology     Laboratory     (3)     Spring     semester. 
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Recommended  if  ENCH  490  or  492  is  taken  Senior  Year 

ENCH  496  Processing     of     Polymer     Ivlalerials     (3)     Spring     semester.  ENCE— Technical  Elective  (Group  A.  B.  C.  D.  E  or  F)'                          7        "•3 

Recommended  only  if  ENCH  490  or  492  is  taken.  ENCE-Techmcai  Elective    "3  "3 

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  3 

Chemical  Processing  Technical  Elective'"        3 

ENCH  450  Chemical  Process  Development  (3)  Fall  semester.  University  Studies  Program  Requirements    6  3 

ENCH  468A  Research-Economics  of  Fuel  and  Energy  Related  Processes  (3)  _     ,                                                                                       — ^    — r. 

Fall  semester  ""^'    ^°  '^ 

ENCH  468B  Research-Chemical     Engineering     Economics     (3)     Spring  Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  afl 

Semester  Department,  College.  Division,  and  University 

requirements. 
Processing  Analysis  and  Optimization 

ENCH  452  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis  (counts  as  Lab  )  (3)  "   See  notes  coocemmg  Technical  Eleciives, 

Fall  semester  "     One  course  Irom  available  Technical  Eleciives  in  Civil  Engineering  oi  approved 

ENCH  453  Applied    (Vlathematics   in   Chemical    Engineering   (3)   Spring  Technical  Eiecuve  ouisioe  deDanmem 

semester  *"    These  numbers  represent  ihreesemeste'-credil  courses. 

ENCH  454  Chemical    Process    Analysis    and    Optimization    (3)    Spring  Adflitiooai  semester  credits  will  be  involved  lo  the  exieni  that  courses  carrying  mote  than 

semester  three  credits  are  selected. 


Course  Code  Prefix— ENCH 

Civil  Engineering 

Prolessor  and  Chairman:  Colville 

Prolessors:  Aibrecht,  Birkner,  Carter,  Halpin.  McCuen,  Ragan,  Sternberg, 

Witczak 

Associate  Professors:  Aggour.  Garber,  Goodmgs,  Schellmg,  Schonteld. 

Schwartz.  Vannoy  Woiae-Tinsae 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Avvub  Bernold,  Chang,  Hao,  Perl,  Saklas,  Smith,  Walters 

Senior  Research  Associate:  Rib 

Civil  Engineering  Curriculum 

Civil  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  planning,  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  large  facilities  associated  with  man's  environment  Civil  engineers 
specialize  in  such  areas  as  environmental  engineering,  transportation  systems. 
Structures,  water  resource  development,  water  supply  and  pollution  control, 
building  foundations  and  dams,  urban  and  regional  planning,  construction 
management,  and  air  pollution  control  Ivlany  civil  engineers  enter  private 
practice  as  consulting  engineers  or  start  their  own  businesses  in  industry 
Others  pursue  careers  with  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  or  with  large 
corporations 

The  undergraduate  program  is  founded  on  the  basic  sciences  and 
emphasizes  the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  technical  competence  The 
program  orients  the  student  toward  computer-aided  design  techniques  and 
prepares  the  student  to  incorporate  new  concepts  that  will  develop  during  his 
or  her  professional  career  Further,  the  program  stresses  the  balance  between 
technical  efficiency  and  the  needs  of  society  The  graduate  is  prepared  to 
enter  one  of  the  areas  mentioned  above,  or  he  or  she  can  move  into  new  areas 
of  specialization  such  as  oceanographic  engineering  or  the  development  of 
facilities  for  extra-terrestrial  environments. 

At  no  time  has  man  been  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the 
environment  Man  is  concerned  with  broad  environmental  problems  such  as 
pollution  and  the  operation  of  transportation  systems  Man  is  also  concerned 
with  problems  such  as  a  need  for  new  approaches  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  The  civil  engineering  profession  faces  the  greatest 
challenge  in  its  history  as  it  assumes  a  central  role  in  the  solution  of  the 
physical  problems  facing  the  urban-regional  complex. 

SerT7ester 
Credit  Hours 
Sophomore  Year  I  II 

MATH  241— Analysis  III       4 

MATH  246— Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  and  Engineers  3 

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics  II.  Ill     4  4 

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials   3 

ENES  221— Dynamics     3 

ENCE  280— Engineering  Survey  Measurements    3 

ENCE  221 — Introduction  to  Environmental  Engineering    3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  3 

Total   17         16 

Junior  Year 

ENCE  300— Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials    3 

ENCE  330— Basic  Fluid  Mechanics    3 

ENCE  340 — Fundamentals  of  Soil  Mechanics    3 

ENCE  350.  351— Structural  Analysis  and  Design  I.  II  3  3 

ENCE  360 — Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming  4 

ENCE  370 — Fundamentals  of  Transportation  Engineering    ....  3 

ENME  320 — Thermodynamics  or 

ENCH  300 — Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics    3 

ENCE— Technical  Elective*     3 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    6 

Total   16         18 


Notes  Concerning  Technical  Electives  in  Civil  Engineering 

A  minimum  of  22  credit  hours  of  technical  electives  are  required  as  follows: 

1  All  3  courses  from  one  area  of  concentration  A.  B,  C.  D.  E  or  F 

2  Any  4  courses  from  the  entire  technical  list,  such  that  the  following  is 
met 

(a)  One  course  must  be  from  Area  G 

(b)  No  more  than  2  courses  within  any  area  of  concentration  A.  B.  C. 
D.  E.  F  or  G. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

A  Structures:  ENCE  450  (3).  451  (4).  452  (3). 

B  Water  Resources:  ENCE  430  (4),  431  (3).  432  (3). 

C  Environmental:  ENCE  433  (3).  434  (3),  435  (4). 

D  Transportation:  ENCE  470  (4),  473  (3).  474  (3). 

E  Geolechnical  ENCE  440  (4)  441  (3),  442  (3) 

F  Construction  Engineering  Management:  ENCE  421  (3):  489C  (4).  489E  (3). 

G  Support  Courses:  ENCE  410  (3).  461  (3),  463  (3),  489  (3). 

Course  Code  Pretix— ENCE 

Electrical  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Davisson 

Professors:  Baras.  Biankenship,  Chu,  DeClaris.  Davis.  DesHer  Ephremides. 

Galloway.  Granatstem,  Harger.  Hochuli  Lee.  Levme.  Ligomemdes.  Lin. 

Mayergoyz.  Newcomb.  Ott.  Peckerar,  Reiser,  Rhee,  Stnfller.  Taylor 

Associate  Professors:  Antonsen.  Emad.  Gligor.  Goldhar.  Ja'  Ja'.  Knshnaprasad. 

Makowski,  Pugsiey.  Silio,  Tits.  Tretler,  Zaki 

Assistant  Professors:  Abed.  Farvardin,  Geraniotis.  Ho.  loannou.  Nakajima. 

Naravan,  Shamma.  Webb 

Adjunct  Prolessor:  Ftehenakis 

The  program  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  features  flexibility  by 
means  of  a  broad  elective  structure  (mside  and  outside  the  Department)  The 
student  may  attain  breadth  or  specialization  as  he'she  chooses 

Areas  stressed  include  such  fields  as  electronics,  integrated  circuits,  solid 
state  devices,  lasers,  communication  engineering,  information  theory  and 
coding  engineering,  system  theory,  computer  software  and  hardware,  parlicie 
accelerators,  electro-mechanical  transducers,  energy  conversion,  and  many 
others 

Apprenticeship  programs  allow  qualified  undergraduate  students  to  work 
with  research  laboratory  directors  m  the  Department,  thus  giving  the  student  a 
chance  for  a  unique  experience  m  research  and  engineering  design. 

Protects  in  electrical  engineering  allow  undergraduate  students  to  do 
independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member  in  an  area  ol 
mutual  interest 

The  technological  problems  and  needs  of  society  are  becoming  steadily 
more  complex  The  engineer  is  the  intermediary  between  science  and  society 
To  solve  the  problems  of  modern  society  he'she  must  luHy  understand  the 
most  modern  devices  and  methodologies  available  To  find  the  best  solution 
he'she  must  have  a  broad  education  To  fmd  a  solution  that  is  also  acceptable 
to  society  he'she  must  be  concerned  with  the  economic,  ecoiogic  and  human 
factors  involved  m  the  problem  Finally,  current  problems  frequently  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  advanced  mathematics  and  physics 

The  curriculum  of  the  Eiectncal  Engineering  Department  reflects  the 
diverse  requirements  cited  above  A  basic  mathematical,  physical  and 
engineering  sciences  foundation  is  established  m  tfie  first  two  years  Once  this 
foundation  is  established,  the  large  number  of  electrical  engineering  courses 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  elective  system  allow  a  student  to  specialize  or 
diversify  and  to  prepare  for  a  career  either  as  a  practicing  engineer  or  tor  rrwre 
theoretically  onented  graduate  work 

To  go  along  with  this  freedom,  the  Deparfmeni  has  a  system  of 
undergraduate  advising  The  student  is  encouraged  to  discuss  his/her  program 
and  career  plans  with  the  advisor  in  order  lo  gel  maximum  benefit  from  the 
curriculum. 
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Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

MATH  246— Dilletential  Equations    

MATH  241— Calculus  III      

PHYS  262.  263-General  Physics  

ENES  240— Engineering  Compulation    . . . 

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENEE  204— Systems  and  Circuits  I     

ENEE  250— Computer  Structures   . . . 

Total   


Junior  Year 

MATH  XXX — Advanced  Elective  Matti*    . . . 
ENEE  322— Signal  and  System  Theory     . . 

EIMEE  380 — Electromagnetic  Theory  

ENEE  381— Elect  Wave  Propagation   

ENEE  304— Systems  &  Circuits  II    

ENEE  305 — Fundamental  Laboratory    . . . , 

ENEE  324 — Engineering  Probability    

ENEE  314 — Electronic  Circuits    

ENEE  XXX— Advanced  Elective  Lab*    . . . . 

Electives*    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements 

Total   


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  II 

3  3 
3 

4 

4  4 
3 

3 

3 
3 


Senior  Year 

Electives*    

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

Total    

Minimum  Degree  Credits — 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all 

Department.  College,  Division  and  University 

requirements. 


*  The  29  elective  credits  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  Fourteen  credits  must  be 
400  level  ENEE  courses,  including  al  least  two  credits  of  advanced  laboratory  courses. 
Twelve  credits  must  be  non-electncal-  engineering  (maliiemalics,  pnysics.  other  fields  of 
engineering,  etc )  and  must  be  selected  from  the  Eleclncal  Engineering  Department's 
approved  list:  at  least  Ihfee  credits  of  these  twelve  must  be  a  400  level  math  course  from 
the  departmental  list.  The  remaining  three  credits  may  be  either  400  level  ENEE  or  from  the 
departmental  list.  In  all  cases  the  student's  elective  program  must  be  approved  by  an 
Electrical  Engineering  advisor  and.  in  addition,  by  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  of 
the  Electrical  Engineering  Department. 

ENEE  Advanced  Elective  Laboratories 

ENEE  407  Microwave-Circuits  Laboratory  (2) 

ENEE  413  Electronics  Laboratory  (2) 

ENEE  445  Computer  Laboratory  (2) 

ENEE  461  Control  Systems  Laboratory  (2) 

ENEE  473  Transducers  and  Electrical  tVlachinery  Laboratory  (1) 

ENEE  483  Electromagnetic  Measurements  Laboratory  (2) 

Throughout  the  year  students  are  urged  to  contact  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies  for  advice  or  any  other  matter 
related  to  their  studies. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENEE 

Engineering  Sciences 

Engineering  science  courses  represent  a  common  core  of  basic  material 
offered  to  students  of  several  different  departments  All  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  of  engineering  are  required  to  take  ENES  101,  and  ENES 
110.  Other  ENES  courses  220,  221.  230  and  240  are  specified  by  the  different 
departments  or  taken  by  the  student  as  electives.  The  responsibility  for 
teaching  the  engineering  science  courses  is  divided  among  the  aerospace, 
civil,  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical  engineenng  departments  In  addition 
to  the  core  courses  noted  above,  several  courses  of  general  interest  to 
engineering  or  non-engineering  students  have  been  given  ENES  designations. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENES 


Fire  Protection  Engineering 


Professor  and  Chairman:  Bryan 

Lecturer:  Miike 

Lecturers  (part-time):  DiNenno,  Walton 

Fire  protection  engineering  is  concerned  vi^ith  the  scientific  and  technical 
problems  of  preventing  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire,  explosion  and  related 
hazards,  and  of  evaluating  and  eliminating  hazardous  conditions. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  fire  protection  engineering  are  relatively 
well-defined  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  a  modern  industrialized 
society  has  become  a  specialized  activity  Control  of  the  hazards  in 
manufactunng  processes  calls  for  an  understanding  not  only  of  measures  for 
the  protection  but  of  the  processes  themselves.  Often  the  most  effective 
solution  to  the  problem  of  safeguarding  a  hazardous  operation  lies  in  the 


modification  of  special  extinguishing  equipment  The  lire  protection  engineer 
must  be  prepared  to  decide  in  any  given  case  what  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  solution  ol  the  fire  prevention  problem  His  or  her 
recommendations  are  often  based  not  only  on  sound  principles  ol  (ire 
protection  but  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  special  problems  of  the 
individual  property. 

Modern  lire  protection  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  which  the  student  must  understand  in  principle  belore  he  or  she 
can  apply  them  to  special  problems  The  fire  protection  curriculum  emphasizes 
the  scientilic,  technical  and  humanitarian  aspects  ol  lire  protection  engineering 
and  the  development  of  the  individual  student 

The  problems  and  challenges  which  confront  the  fire  protection  engineer 
include  the  reduction  and  control  ol  lire  hazards  due  to  processes  subject  to 
lire  or  explosion  in  respect  to  design,  installation  and  handling,  involving  both 
physical  and  human  factors,  the  use  ol  buildings  and  transpohalion  facilities  to 
restrict  the  spread  ol  lire  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  occupants  in  case  of 
lire,  the  design,  installation  and  maintenance  ol  lire  detection  and  extinguishing 
devices  and  systems,  and  the  organization  and  education  ol  persons  lor  lire 
prevention  and  lire  protection. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  240— Linear  Algebra 
or 

MATH  241— Analysis  III     

MATH  246— Dillerential  Equations    

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics    

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENES  220— Mechanics  of  Materials    

ENFP  251— Introduction  to  Fire  Protection  Engineering 
ENFP  290— Fire  Protection  Fluids   

7o(a/    

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

CMSC  110— Elementary  Algorithmic  Analysis  (4) 


ENES  240— Engineering  Computation  (3) 
ENME  32(3 — Thermodynamics 


ENCH  30(D — Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics 
ENCE  300 — Fundamentals  of  Engineering  Materials 


ENME  300 — Materials  Science  and  Engineering 

ENCE  330— Fluid  Mechanics    

ENFP  315— Fire  Protection  Design  II     

ENFP  310— Fire  Protection  Systems  Design  I  . . 

ENFP  320— Pyrometrics  of  Materials     

ENFP  321— Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis 
Approved  Electives  

Total   


Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENNU  310— Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear  Engineering 


ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering 
ENFP  412 — Heat  Transfer  in  Fire  Protection  .  .  . 
ENFP  417— Fire  Protection  Hydraulic  Design  .  . 
ENFP  41 1 — Fire  Protection  Hazard  Analysis  .  .  . 
ENFP  416— Problem  Synthesis  and  Design  .  .  . 
ENFP  489 — Special  Topics  (elective)*    

7o(a/   


Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all 
Department,  College,  Division,  and  University 
requirements. 

*    Three  credits  ol  technical  electives  must  be  in  ENFP 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENFP 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Fourney 

Professors:  Allen.  Anand.  Armstrong,  Berger,  Buckley.  Cunnifl,  Dally.  Dieter, 

Durelli.  Holloway,  Hyer,  Irwin,  Koh,  Marcinkowski,  Marks,  Sallet,  Sanlord,  Sayre, 

Shreeve,  Talaat,  Wallace,  Yang 

Associate  Professors:  Barker,  Bernard,  Gupta,  Hayleck,  Kirk,  Shih,  Walston 

Assistant  Professors:  Azarm,  Chen,  Chow,  DiMarzo,  Hammer,  Harhalakis, 

Lollus,  Mecklenburg,  Palmer,  Pandelidis,  Pecht,  Radermacher,  Ssemakula, 

Tsui 

Instructors:  Majid,  Oktay,  Wilson 

Lecturers:  Baker,  Case,  Coder,  Der,  Etheridge,  Gaunaurd,  Krumins,  Reed. 

Werneth 

Research  Associates:  Dainis,  O'Hara,  Wang 
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The  primary  function  of  the  mechanical  engineer  is  to  create  devices, 
machines,  structures  or  processes  which  are  used  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
mankind  Design,  analysis  and  testing  are  the  essential  steps  in  these 
developments  Of  particular  importance  are  the  aspects  of  engineering  science 
and  art  relating  to  the  generation  and  transmission  of  mechanical  power,  the 
establishment  of  both  experimental  and  theoretical  models  of  mechanical 
systems,  the  static  and  dynamic  behavior  of  fluids  and  the  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  materials  used  in  design.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  proper 
coordination  and  management  of  facilities  and  personnel  to  achieve  a 
successful  product  or  service. 

The  responsibility  of  the  mechanical  engineering  profession  is  extremely 
broad.  The  following  divisions  of  the  American  Society  of  fvtechanical 
Engineers  indicate  many  of  the  technical  areas  in  which  the  mechanical 
engineer  may  work  advanced  energy  systems,  aerospace,  air  pollution 
control,  applied  mechanics,  bioengineenng,  computer  engineering,  design 
engineering,  diesel  and  gas  engine  power,  dynamic  systems  and  control, 
fluids  engineering,  fuels,  gas  turbine,  heat  transfer,  lubrication,  management, 
materials  handling  engineering,  noise  control  and  engineering,  nuclear 
engineering,  ocean  engineering,  petroleum,  plant  engineering  and 
maintenance,  power,  pressure  vessels  and  piping,  process  industries, 
production  engineering,  rail  transportation  safety,  solar  energy,  solid  waste 
processing,  technology  and  society,  and  textile  industries. 

There  are  many  career  opportunities  in  all  of  these  fields  In  particular,  the 
functional  activities  of  design,  systems  analysis,  management,  consulting, 
research  maintenance,  production,  teaching  and  sales  offer  challenging  and 
rewarding  futures. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  professional  opportunities  available  to  the 
mechanical  engineer,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
thorough  training  in  basic  fundamentals  including  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  thermodynamics,  materials,  heat  transfer,  computers, 
eleclronica  power  and  design  The  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  tvlechanical  Engineering  which  is  usually  sufficient  for  early 
career  opportunities  in  industry  or  the  government.  Advanced  graduate 
programs  are  available  for  continued  study  leading  to  fyiaster  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 


Sophomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements ,  . 

MATH  241— Analysis  III     

MATH  246— Differential  Equations    

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics  II.  Ill     

ENES  220— Ivlechamcs  of  Materials    

ENES  221— Dynamics     

ENIVIE  205 — Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer  Programming 
ENME  217- Thermodynamics    

Total   

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENEE  300— Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  

ENEE  301— Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory    

ENME  300— Materials  Engineering    

ENME  301 — Materials  Engineering  Laboratory  

ENME  315 — Intermediate  Thermodynamics    

ENME  321 — Transfer  Processes  

ENME  342— Fluid  Mechanics    

ENME  343— Fluid  Mechanics  Lab    

ENME  360 — Dynamics  of  Machinery    

ENME  381 — Measurements  Laboratory    

Total   

Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

ENME  400— Machine  Design    

ENME  403— Automatic  Controls    

ENME  404 — Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design     

ENME  405 — Energy  Conversion  Design   

ENME  480 — Engr  Experimentation     

Technical  Elective  (Design  Group)"    

Technical  Elective  


Total  15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillment  of  all 

Department.  College,  Division  and  University 

requirements 
■    Design  oriented  elective  approved  by  Department  Clairman. 
Technical  Electives 

ENME  402— Selected  Topics  in  Engineering  Design  (3) 
ENME  410— Operations  Research  I  (3) 
ENME  411— Introauction  to  Industrial  Engineering  (3) 
ENME  412 — Mechanical  Design  for  Manufacturing  and  Production  (3) 
ENME  414— Computer-aided  Design  (3) 
ENME  415 — Engineering  Applications  of  Solar  Energy  (3) 
ENME  422— Energy  Conversion  II  (3) 
ENME  423 — Environmental  Engineering  (3) 


ENME  424 — Advanced  Thermodynamics  (3) 

ENME  442— Fluid  Mechanics  II  (3) 

ENME  450— Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  (or  the  Oceanic 

Environment  (3) 
ENME  451— Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  for  Undenwater 

Operations  (3) 
ENME  452— Physical  and  Dynamical  Oceanography  (3) 
ENME  453— Ocean  Waves,  Tides  and  Turbulences  (3) 
ENME  461— Dynamics  II  (3) 

ENME  462— Introduction  to  Engineering  Acoustics  (3) 
ENME  463— Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis  (3) 
ENME  464— Machine  Design  II  (3) 
ENME  465— Introductory  Fracture  Mechanics  (3) 
ENME  488— Special  Problems  (3) 
ENME  489— Special  Topics  in  li^echanical  Engineering  (3) 

In  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  at  the  graduate  level  there  are 
several  areas  of  specialization  which  are  listed  below  The  undergraduate 
student  may  select  technical  electives  from  one  or  more  of  these  areas  of 
specialization  Students  planning  to  continue  on  in  the  graduate  program 
should  preferably  choose  electives  to  provide  the  best  background  for  their 
major  area  The  subject  material  of  interest  to  each  field  of  specialization  is: 

I.  Computer  Integrated  Manufacturing  and  Design 

a.  Computer  aided  engineering  and  design 

b  Traditional  and  modern  manufacturing  processes 

c  Materials  handling  systems,  robotics 

d-  Systems  analysis  and  control 

e  Plant  organization  and  production  control  techniques 

II,  Energy 

a  Thermodynamics 

b  Heat  transfer 

c  Energy  conversion 

d  Solar  energy 
III  Fluid  Mechanics 

a.  Compressible  and  incompressible  flow 

b  Viscous  flow 

c  Hydrodynamics 

d  Marine  and  ocean  engineering 
IV.  Solid  Mechanics 

a  Continuum  mechanics 

b  Dynamics,  vibrations  and  acoustics 

c  Elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscoelasticity 

d  Plates,  shells  and  structures 

e.  Experimental  mechanics 

Course  Code  Prefix— €NME 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Engineering 

General  Regulations  for  the  B.S. — Engineering  Degree.  All  undergraduate 

students  in  engineering  will  select  their  ma)or  lie  d  sponsoring  department  at 
the  beginning  of  their  second  year  regardless  of  whether  they  plan  to  proceed 
to  a  designated  or  an  undesignated  degree  A  student  wishing  to  elect  the 
undesignated  degree  program  may  do  so  at  any  time  following  the  completion 
of  the  sophomore  year,  or  a  minimum  of  50  earned  credits  towards  any 
engineering  degree,  and  at  least  one  semester  prior  to  the  time  the  student 
expects  to  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  As  soon  as  the  student  elects  to 
seek  an  urdersignated  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering,  the  student's 
curnculum  planning,  guidance  and  counseling  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
"Undesignated  Degree  Program  Advisor"  m  the  primary  field  deparlrT>enI  At 
least  one  semester  before  the  expected  degree  is  to  be  granted,  the  student 
must  file  an  'Application  lor  Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering"  vji\h  the  Deans  Off'ce  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
The  candidacy  form  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  primary  field 
department,  the  primary  engineering  and  the  secondary  field  advisors  arxJ  the 
college  faculty  committee  on  "Undesignated  Degree  Programs "  This 
committee  has  the  responsibility  tor  implementing  all  approved  policies 
pertaining  to  this  program  and  reviewing  and  acting  on  the  candidacy  forms 
filed  by  the  student 

Specific  University  and  College  academic  regulations  apply  to  this 
undesignated  degree  program  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  ttie 
conventional  designated  degree  programs  For  example,  the  academic 
regulations  of  the  University  apply  as  stated  m  Pan  2  of  this  catalog,  and  the 
College  requirement  of  200  factor  m  the  majOr  field  dunng  the  lunior  and 
senior  years  apply  For  the  purpose  of  implementation  of  such  academic  rules, 
the  credits  in  the  primary  engineering  field  and  the  credits  in  the  secondary 
field  are  considered  to  count  as  the  'n^jor'  for  such  academic  purposes 

Environmental  Engineering.  Environmental  engineering  is  the  application  o* 
basic  engineering  and  scence  to  the  problem  of  the  environment  to  ensure 
optimum  environmental  quality  In  recent  years,  humans  have  suffered  a 
continually  deteriorating  environment  A  truly  professional  engineer  involved  m 
the  study  of  environmental  engineering  must  see  the  total  picture  and  relate  it 
to  a  particular  mission  vrfiether  this  be  air  pollution,  water  quality  control. 
environmental  health  or  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal  The  total  picture 
includes  urban   systems  design,   socio-economic   factors,   water   resource 
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development,  and  land  and  resource  conservation 

A  student  wno  selects  the  B  S  -Engineering  degree  program  can 
specialize  in  environmental  engineering  by  proper  selection  ol  primary  and 
secondary  fields  Irom  the  wide  selection  ol  courses  related  to  environmental 
engineering  given  by  the  various  departments  in  the  College. 


Engineering-Medicine.  Advanced  technology  is  finding  increasingly 
sopnisticated  applications  in  medical  care  delivery  and  research  Pacemakers, 
hean-assist  pumps.  Kidney  dialysis  machines,  and  artificial  limbs  are  only  a 
few  examples  ol  the  roie  of  engineering  and  technology  in  medicme  In 
addition,  diagnostic  procedures  and  record-keeping  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  use  ol  computers  and  electronic  testing  equipment  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  physicians  and  researchers  in  the  life  sciences,  having 
strong  backgrounds  in  engineering,  who  can  effectively  utilize  these 
technologies  and  who  can  work  with  engineers  in  research  and  development. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree  provides  the  student  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  professional  level  of  competence  in  an 
eng'neehng  discipline  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  entrance 
requirements  for  medical  school  Under  the  applied  science  option,  the 
student  could  select  any  engineering  field  of  most  interest  to  him/her.  and  his 
or  her  secondary  field  would  usually  be  chemistry  or  zoology  In  addition  to  the 
medical  school  entrance  requirements,  he  or  she  would  complete  12  credits  of 
advanced  work  in  his  or  her  secondary  field. 

Under  the  engineering  option,  the  student  would  generally  combine 
chemical  engineering  (as  either  primary  or  secondary  field)  with  another 
engineering  discipline  This  option  allows  the  student  to  complete  more 
advanced  work  in  his/her  primary  field  of  engineering  than  does  the  applied 
science  option  Either  option  can  be  completed  in  a  four-year  period  with 
careful  planning  and  scheduling. 


Options  of  the  "B.S.-Engineering"  Program.  The  "B  S  -Engineering" 
program  is  designed  to  serve  three  primary  functions  (1)  to  prepare  those 
students  who  wish  to  use  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  engineering  education 
as  a  preparatory  vehicle  for  entry  into  post-baccalaureate  study  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  law.  or  business  administration.  (2)  to  provide  the  basic 
professional  training  for  those  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  engineering 
Studies  on  the  graduate  level  m  one  of  the  new  interdisciplinary  fields  of 
engineering  such  as  environmental  engineering.  bio-meOical  engineering, 
systems  engineering,  and  many  others,  and  finally  (3)  to  educate  those 
Students  who  do  not  plan  a  normal  professional  career  in  a  designated 
engineering  field  but  wish  to  use  a  broad  engineering  education  so  as  to  be 
befter  able  to  serve  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  auxiliary  or  management 
positions  of  engineering  related  industries  The  program  is  designed  to  give 
the  maximum  flexibility  for  tailoring  a  program  to  the  specific  future  career 
plans  of  the  student  To  accomplish  these  obiectives.  the  program  has  two 
optional  paths  an  engineering  option  and  an  applied  science  option. 

The  engineering  option  should  be  particularly  attractive  to  those  students 
contemplating  graduate  study  or  professional  employment  in  the 
interdisciplinary  engineering  fields,  such  as  environmental  engineering. 
bio-engineenng.  bio-medical.  and  systems  and  control  engineering,  or  for 
preparatory  entry  into  a  variety  of  newer  or  interdisciplinary  areas  of  graduate 
study  For  example,  a  student  contemplating  graduate  work  in  environmental 
engineering  might  combine  chemical  and  civil  engineering  for  his  or  her 
program,  a  student  interested  m  systems  and  control  engineering  graduate 
work  might  combine  electncal  engineering  with  aerospace,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  engineering. 

The  applied  science  option  should  be  particularly  attractive  to  those 
students  who  do  not  plan  on  professional  engineering  careers  but  wish  to  use 
the  rational  and  developmental  abilities  fostered  by  an  engineering  education 
as  a  means  of  furthering  career  objectives  Graduates  of  the  applied  science 
option  may  aspire  to  graduate  work  and  an  ultimate  career  in  a  field  of 
science,  law.  medicine,  business,  or  a  vaneiy  of  other  attractive  opportunities 
which  build  on  a  combination  of  engineering  and  a  field  of  science  Entrance 
requirements  for  law  and  medical  scnoois  can  be  met  readily  under  the  format 
of  this  program  In  the  applied  science  program,  any  field  in  the  University  in 
which  the  student  may  earn  a  B  S.  degree  is  an  acceptable  secondary  science 
field,  thus  affording  the  student  a  maximum  flexibility  of  choice  lor  personal 
career  planning. 


Minimum  Requirements.  Listed  below  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
B-S -Engineering  oegree  with  either  an  engineering  option  or  an  applied 
science  option  The  66  semester  credit  hours  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  are  superimposed  upon  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
curriculum  of  the  chosen  primary  field  of  engineering  The  stuoent.  thus,  does 
not  make  a  decision  whether  to  take  the  designated  or  the  undesignated 
degree  m  an  engineering  field  until  the  tjegmnmg  of  the  lunior  year  In  fact,  the 
Student  can  probably  delay  the  decision  until  the  spring  term  of  the  lunior  year 
with  little  or  no  sacrifice,  thus  affording  the  student  ample  time  for  decision. 
Either  program  may  be  taken  on  the  regular  four-year  format  or  under  the 
Maryland  Plan  for  Cooperative  Engineering  Education. 


Junior-Senior  Requirements  for  the  Oegree  of  B.S.-Engineering 


Ser^esler 

Semester 

Hours 

Hours 

(Engineering 

(Applied  Science 

Requirements 

Option) 

Option) 

Univ  Studies  Prog 

Requirements 

15 

15 

Mathematics 

Physical  Sci. 

Requirements' 

3 

3 

Engineering  Sciences' ' 

6' 

6 

Primary  Field* 

24  (Engr ) 

18  (Engr.) 

Secondary  Field 

12(Engr) 

12  (Sci.) 

Approved  Eiectives^* 

6  (Tech.) 

9  or  10 

Sr  Research/Proiect 

3  or  2 

Total 


66 


66 


Engineering  fields  of  concemralion  availatXe  under  the  B  S  -engineering  program  as 
primarv  lieia  wiihin  eiirier  the  engineering  option  or  trie  applied  science  option  are: 
aerosoace  engineering,  engineering  materials,  agricultural  engineering  (ire  prolectoo 
engineering,  ctiemical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  nuclear 
engineering,  ano  electrical  engineering. 

All  engineering  fields  of  concentration  may  be  used  as  a  secondary  field  within  the 
engineering  option. 

Engineering  sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  this  degree,  are  tlx)se 
courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  prefixed  by 
EI^ES.  or.  are  in  an  engineering  field  not  the  pnmary  or 
secondary  field  of  engineering  concentration. 

2 

Students  following  the  engineering  option  may  use  up  to  six  semester 
hours  of  coursework  at  the  100  or  200  course  number 
level  m  the  primary  or  the  secondary  field  of 
engineering  concentration  as  an  engineering  science. 

3 

A  minimum  of  50%  of  the  coursework  in  the  mathematics,  physical 

sciences,  engmeenng-science  and  elective  areas  must 
be  at  the  300  or  400  course  number  level. 

All  of  the  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  fields  of  concentration  requirements 
(36  semester  hours  in  the  engineering  option  and  30  in 
the  applied  science  option)  must  be  at  the  300  course 
number  level  or  above. 

5 

For  the  applied  science  option  each  student  is  required— unless 
specifically  excused,  and  if  excused.  15  semester 
hours  of  approved  eiectives  will  be  required — to 
satisfactorily  complete  a  senior  level  project  or  research 
assignment  relating  the  engineenng  and  science  fields 
of  concentration. 

e 

in  the  engineering  option,  the  6  semester  hours  of  eiectives  must  be 
technical  (math,  physical  sciences,  or  engineenng 
sciences,  but  may  not  be  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
fields  of  concentration).  In  the  applied  science  option, 
the  approved  eiectives  should  be  selected  to 
strengthen  the  students  program  consistent  with  career 
objectives  Courses  in  the  primary  or  secondary  fields 
of  concentration  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  approved 
eiectives  requirement. 

Engineering  IVIaterlals  Program 

Director:  Arsenault" 

Professor:  Dieter* 

Associate  Faculty:  Armstrong* 

Assistant  Professor:  Ankem" 

•    Member  ol  Mechanical  Engineering  Department 

"    Member  ol  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineenng  Department 

Materials  engineering  is  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  The  pnnciples  of  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics 
are  applied  to  metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials  used  in  industrial 
applications  in  addition  to  the  traditional  area  of  metallurgy,  materials 
engineering  includes  the  fields  of  solid  state  physics  and  materials  science 
and  their  application  to  modem  industrial  problems  Because  of  the  extensive 
use  of  materials,  the  engineering  student  finds  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
career  opportunities  m  many  companies  and  laboratories  Materials  research  is 
particularly  impohant  m  the  development  of  new  energy-conversion  systems. 

Programs  of  study  in  engineenng  matenais  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  are  offered  through  the  chemical  and  mechanical  engineering 
departments  Students  may  use  engineenng  materials  as  a  field  of 
concentration  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Program. 

Students  choosing  materials  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should 
submit  a  program  for  approval  during  their  junior  year.  The  following  is  an 
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example  of  such  a  program  Students  electing  materials  engineering  as  their 
secondary  field  should  seek  advice  from  a  member  of  the  materials 
engineering  faculty  pnor  to  their  sophomore  year. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
I  tl 

3 
4 

3 
4  4 

3 

4  4 

3 

3 


Soptiomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  

MATH  241— Analysis  ill     

MATH  246— Differential  Equations    

PHYS  262.  263— General  Physics     

ENES  220— Mechanics.  Materials     

CHEM  233.  243— Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II   

ENES  230— Introduction  to  Materials  and  their  Applications    . . 
ENME  205— Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer  Prog 

Total    17  Vo 

In  general,  students  should  not  register  'or  300-400  level  engir)eering  sutiiects  until  arKj 
unless  they  nave  salislacloriiy  completed  MATH  241  and  246. 

Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  3  3 

CHEM  481 ,  482— Physical  Chemistry  3  3 

ENMA  300— Materials  Science  and  Engineering    3 

ENMA  301— Materials  Engineering  Laboratory  1 

ENMA  462— Deformation  of  Engineering  Materials     3 

ENMA  463— Chemical.  Liquid  and  Powder  Process  of 

Engineering  Matenals    3 

ENMA  464— Environmental  Effects  on  Engineering  Materials    .  3 

Minor  Courses     • 3  3 

Technical  Electives  3 

Total    16         18 

Ser}ior  Year 

University  Studies  Program   6            6 

ENMA  470— Structure  and  Properties  of  Engineering  Materials  3 

ENMA  471— Phys  Chem  of  Engineering  Matenals    3 

ENMA  472— Technology  of  Engmeenng  Materials   3 

ENMA  4  73 — Processing  of  Engmeenng  Materials    3 

Minor  Courses     3            3 

Technical  Electives   3 


Total 


15 


Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  the  (ullillmeni  of  all  Depanmenl.  College.  Division 
and  University  requirements 

Course  Code  Prefix— Er^MA 


Nuclear  Engineering  Program 


Professor  arx]  Director:  Munno 
Professor  and  Chairman:  Roush 
Professors:  Dutley,  Hsu.  Silverman 
Associate  Professors:  Aimenas.  Pertmer 
Assistant  Professor:  Modarres 
Lecturer:  Lee  (p  t ) 
Adjunct  Professor:  Graves 

Nuclear  engineering  deals  with  thie  practical  use  of  nuclear  energy  from 
nuclear  fission,  fusion  and  radioisotope  sources  The  maior  use  of  nuclear 
energy  is  in  electric  power  generation  Other  uses  are  in  the  areas  of  chemical 
processing,  medicine,  instrumentation,  and  isotope  tracer  analysis  The  nuclear 
engineer  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  design  and  operation  of  energy 
conversion  devices  ranging  from  very  large  reactors  to  miniature  nuclear 
batteries,  and  with  the  use  of  nuclear  reactions  in  many  environmental, 
biological  and  chemical  processes  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  uses  for 
nuclear  systems,  the  nuclear  engineers  find  interesting  and  diverse  career 
opportunities  in  a  variety  of  companies  and  laboratories 

Programs  of  study  in  nuclear  engineering  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  are  offered  through  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  Students  may  use  nuclear  engineering  as  a  field  of  concentration 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  program 

Students  choosing  nuclear  engineering  as  their  primary  field  should  submit 
a  program  for  approval  during  their  lunior  year  The  following  is  an  example  of 
such  a  program  Students  electing  nuclear  engineering  as  their  secondary  field 
sfiould  seek  advice  from  a  member  of  the  nuclear  engineering  faculty  prior  to 
their  sophomore  year. 


SoplTomore  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    

MATH  241— Calculus  III    

MATH  246— Differential  Equations    

PHYS  262,  263— General  Physics    

ENES  230— Materials  Science    

ENES  240— Engineering  Computation    

Secondary  Field  Electives 

ENNU  215— Introduction  to  Nuclear  Technology 

Total    


Junior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements    3  6 

ENNU  440— Nuclear  Technology  Laboratory   3 

ENNU  450— Nuclear  Reactor  Engmeenng  I    3 

MathPhysics  Science  Elective   3 

Secondary  Field  Courses    3  3 

ENNU  455— Nuclear  Reactor  Engineenng  II     3 

ENNU  460— Nuclear  Heat  Transpon      3 

ENMA  464— Environmental  Effects  on  Engineering  Materials  3 

Total    15  18 

Senior  Year 

University  Studies  Program  Requirements   3  3 

ENNU  Electives  3  3 

Secondary  Field  Courses   3  3 

Technical  Electives   3  3 

ENNU  480— Reactor  Core  Design    3 

ENNU  490— Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  and  Management    3 

ENES  Elective  3 

Total    18  15 

Minimum  Degree  Credits— 120  credits  and  fulfillmenl  of  all  Department.  College.  Onnson 

and  University  requirements. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ENNU 

Other  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  Departments,  Programs 
and  Curricula 

Applied  Mathematics  Program 

Director:  Wolfe 

Faculty:  One-hundred-sixteen  members  from  thirteen  units  of  the  campus. 

The  Applied  Mathematics  Program  is  a  graduate  program  in  which  the 
students  combine  studies  in  mathematics  and  in  application  areas  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Applied  Mathematics  Program  and  all  MAPL 
courses  carry  credit  m  mathematics  An  undergraduate  program  stressing 
applied  mathematics  is  available  to  maprs  m  mathematics  and  such  courses 
occur  under  the  MATH  and  STAT  label  as  well  as  the  MAPL  label  See  ttie 
Mathematics  listing  for  details. 
Course  Code  Prefix— MAPL 

Astronomy  Program 

Professor  and  Acting  Director  A  Heam 

Professors:  Ben,  Enckson  Kerr,  Papadopoulos.  Rose.  Wentzel 

Professors  (Adjunct  or  pan-time):  Brandt,  Trimble.  Westerhout 

Associate  Professors:  Butz,  Eichier.  Harrington.  Heckman.  Matthews.  Wilson, 

Zipov 

Assistant  Professor:  Harlquist 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  a  major  in  aslronorny 
The  Astronomy  Program  office  is  located  m  the  Computer  and  Space  Sciences 
Building  Astronomy  students  are  given  a  strong  unaergraduate  preparation  in 
astronomy,  physics  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  encouragement  to  take  a 
wide  range  of  other  liberal  arts  courses  The  AstroiX)my  Program  is  designed 
to  be  quite  flexible,  m  order  to  take  advantage  of  students  special  talents  or 
interests  after  the  basic  requirements  for  a  sound  astronomy  education  have 
been  met  Students  preparing  for  graduate  studies  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
choose  from  among  many  advanced  courses  available  in  astronomy, 
mathematics  and  physics  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  tof 
positions  in  governmental  and  industrial  laboratories  and  observatories,  fof 
graduate  work  in  astronomy  or  related  fields,  and  for  nonastrorKxnicai  careers 
such  as  in  law  or  business 

Astronomy  ma|ors  are  required  to  take  an  introductory  course  in  astronomy. 
This  will  usually  be  ASTR  181,  182  However  students  with  the  appropriate 
physics  background  could  take  the  one  semester  introductory  course.  ASTR 
350,  instead  in  addition  ASTR  210  (practical  astronomy)  and  two  400  level 
astronomy  courses  are  required  for  the  mapr 

Students  mapring  m  astronomy  are  also  required  to  obtain  a  good 
background  m  physics  The  normal  required  course  sequence  is  PHYS  191, 
192,  293  and  294  along  with  the  attendent  lab  courses  195.  196.  295  and  296. 
In  addition,  the  student  would  tD€  required  to  take  PHYS  421-422  of  410-411. 
Required  supporting  courses  are  MATH  140.  141  and  241  or  246 

The  program  requires  that  the  student  mamiam  an  average  grade  of  C  in 
all  astronomy  courses,  moreover,  the  average  grade  of  an  the  required  physics 
and  mathematics  courses  must  also  be  C  or  better  Any  student  who  wishes 
to  be  recommended  for  graduate  work  m  astronomy  must  mamiam  a  B 
average  He  or  she  should  aiso  consider  including  several  additional  advar>ced 
courses  beyond  the  minimum  required,  to  be  selected  from  astronomy,  physics 
and  mathematics 
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conditions 

(a)  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  achieved  in  each  course 

(b)  At  least  24  credit  hours  must  be  at  the  300-400  levels  including  CMSC 
311.  CMSC  330  and  at  least  15  credit  hours  of  the  loHowmg  courses 
411.  412.  420.  430,  435.  450.  471,  one  Of  424  or  426.  one  of  450  or 
452  one  of  460  or  470 

2  The  mathematics  calculus  sequence  MATH  140.  141  (or  MATH  150.  151) 
and  at  least  two  MATH.  STAT,  or  MAPL  courses  which  require  MATH  141 
(or  a  moie  advanced  mathematics  course)  as  a  prerequisite  Of  the  two 
courses  at  least  one  must  be  a  statistics  course  A  grade  of  C  or  better 
must  be  achieved  m  each  course  No  course  which  is  crosslisted  as  CMSC 
may  be  counted  m  the  requirement 

3  A  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  of  3(XM00  level  courses  (plus  their 
prerequisites)  in  one  discipline  outside  of  computer  science  with  an 
average  of  C  or  better  No  course  which  is  crosslisted  as  CMSC  may  be 
counted  m  this  requirement, 

4  39  credit  hours  which  satisfy  the  University  Studies  Program  (USP)  as 
presented  under  Academic  Regulations  and  Requirements  Courses  taken 
to  satisfy  these  requirements  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  ma)or 
requirements, 

5  Eieciives  to  obtain  at  least  the  minimum  120  hours  needed  for  graduation 
(Students  may  wish  to  choose  their  eiectives  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
another  departments  degree  program,  and,  by  so  doing,  qualify  for  a 
double  ma|or ) 


Detailed  information  on  typical  programs  and  alternatives  to  the  standard 
program  can  be  found  m  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Department  Requirements  lor 
a  B  S  Degree  in  Astronomy"  which  is  available  from  the  Astronomy  Program 
office 

Note:  Some  changes  in  the  required  program  for  astronomy  maiors  are  under 
discussion  Check  with  the  Astronomy  Program  office  for  further  details 

Honors  In  Astronomy.  The  Honors  Program  offers  students  of  exceptional 
ability  and  interest  in  astronomy  an  educational  program  with  a  number  of 
special  opportunities  tor  learning  There  are  many  opportunities  for  part-time 
research  participation  which  may  develop  into  fuii-time  summer  proiecis  An 
honors  seminar  is  offered  for  advanced  students,  credit  may  be  given  for 
independent  work  or  study,  and  certain  graduate  courses  are  open  lor  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree 

Students  for  the  Honors  Program  are  accepted  by  the  Department's 
Honors  Committee  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  their  advisors  and 
other  faculty  members  Most  honors  candidates  submit  a  written  report  on  their 
research  protect,  which  together  with  an  oral  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
senior  year,  concludes  the  program  which  may  lead  to  graduation  "with  honors 
(or  high  honors)  in  astronomy  ' 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors.  There  are  a  variety  of  astronomy  courses 
offered  tor  those  who  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  subject  but  do  not 
wish  to  maior  in  it  These  courses  do  not  require  any  background  in 
mathematics  or  physics  and  are  geared  especially  to  the  non-science  maior, 
ASTR  100  IS  a  general  survey  course  that  briefly  covers  all  of  the  maior  parts 
of  astronomy  ASTR  110  is  the  lab  that  can  be  taken  with  or  after  ASTR  100 
Several  300-ievei  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  non-science  students  who 
want  to  learn  about  a  particular  field  in  depth  Such  topics  as  the  Solar  System, 
Galaxies  and  the  Universe,  and  Life  in  the  Universe  are  offered. 

Course  Code  Prefix— ASTR 

Computer  Science 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Basili 

Pfotessors,  Agrawaia.  Atchison.  Edmundson'.  Kanal,  Mills.  Minker,  Rosenfeld^ 

Stewart^.  Yeh 

Associate  Professors:  Austing.  Davis.  Gannon.  Knott.  Nau.  O'Leary. 

Roussopouios  Samet.  Shneiderman.  Tnpathi.  Weiser.  Zelkowitz 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Amir.  Elman.  Faloutsos.  Fontecilla^,  Furuta,  Gasarch, 

Hendler,  Jaioie,  Johnson,  Kruskal,  Mount.  Perlis.  Ramakrishnan.  Reggia', 

Ricart^.  Sanders.  Shankar.  Smith.  Stotts 

^Jointly  with  Mathematics 

^Jointly  with  Computer  Science  Center 

^Jointly  with  the  Institute  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Technology 

'Jointly  with  the  School  ol  Medicine,  UMAB 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  a  B  S  degree  in  computer 
science  Trie  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  three  broad  obiectives  of 
service  to  the  community,  qualification  for  employment,  and  preparation  for 
graduate  work  it  provides  the  student  with  the  flexibility  to  select  courses  in 
areas  of  individual  interest  and  m  line  with  the  student's  goals  after  graduation. 

Selective  Admissions  Policies. 

Freshman:  Admission  to  the  major  is  competitive  for  incoming  freshmen. 
Applicants  who  have  designated  a  computer  science  mapr  will  be  selected  for 
admission  on  the  basis  of  academic  promise  and  available  space  Applicants 
admissible  to  the  University  but  not  to  the  maior  will  be  offered  admission  to 
pre-computer  science  A  pre-computer  science  mapr  is  not  assured  eventual 
admission  to  the  mapr  Because  of  space  limitations  the  University  may  not  be 
able  to  offer  admission  to  all  qualified  applicants.  The  College  Park  Campus 
strongly  urges  early  application. 

Transfer:  Admission  to  maior  is  competitive  for  transfer  students  Applicants 
who  have  designated  a  computer  science  maior  will  be  selected  for  admission 
on  the  basis  of  academic  promise  and  available  space  Transfer  applicants 
enrolled  prior  to  May  1984  in  a  computer  science  program  in  a  Maryland 
Community  College,  in  a  Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  or  from  the 
computer  science  program  at  The  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore  County 
(UMBO  will  be  offered  admission  to  the  mapr  under  policies  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  their  initial  enrollment  in  the  transfer  program  at  the  sending  mstilufion. 
All  other  transfer  applicants  must  compete  for  enrollment  in  the  College  based 
upon  the  criteria  in  effect  tor  the  semester  during  which  the  student  wishes  to 
enroll  Because  of  space  limitations  the  University  may  not  be  able  to  offer 
admission  to  all  qualified  applicants.  The  College  Park  Campus  strongly  urges 
early  application. 

Courses:  All  pre-computer  science  majors  must  take  CMSC  121  and  122  aan 

MATH  140  and  141  After  completing  at  least  28  credits,  with  at  least  a  23 
GPA  in  the  required  courses,  pre-maprs  may  apply  to  be  maprs  Space 
limitations  mean  that  not  all  qualified  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  mapr. 
Computer  science  courses  300-ievei  and  above  are  restricted  to  maprs  only. 

Requirements  for  a  Computer  Science  Major.  The  course  of  study  for  each 
computer  science  mapr  must  include  an  ol  the  following  requirements: 
1  A  minimum  of  35  credit  hours  of  CMSC  courses  which  satisfy  the  following 


hitroductory  Computer  Science  Courses.  The  Department  offers  a  choice  of 

courses,  CMSC  103.  110,  for  students  with  little  or  no  computer  background, 

CMSC  103  is  considered  a  terminal  course  for  liberal  arts  maprs  It 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  computer  and  programming  in  the 
language  FORTRAN 

Non-maprs  (particularly  scientists  and  engineers)  wrfx)  may  want  to  take 
additional  CMSC  courses  should  take  CMSC  1 10  instead  of  CMSC  103  CMSC 
110  permits  students  to  pursue  courses  conducted  m  other  languages  (CMSC 
120  in  Pascal)  as  well  as  numerical  analysis  courses  (CMSC  460,  470.  471) 
Students  who  complete  CMSC  110  must  still  take  CMSC  121  to  become 
maprs  Non-maprs  wishing  to  take  upper-division  courses  must  take  CMSC 
121-122 

Maprs  should  take  the  CMSC  121.  122  sequence  in  their  first  year  These 
courses  emphasize  the  use  of  formal  techniques  in  computer  science: 
grammars,  discrete  mathematics,  functional  semantics,  and  program 
correctness. 

Undergraduate  Computer  Science  Courses.  Beginning  with  courses  at  the 

200  level  each  student  may  arrange  an  individualized  program  by  choosing 
areas  of  interest  witnm  computer  science  and  then  taking  courses  appropriate 
to  those  areas.  The  Department  offers  the  following  undergraduate  courses  in 
the  areas  indicated  Computer  Systems  CMSC  211.  311.  411.  412.  415. 
Information  Processing  CMSC  220.  420.  424.  426.  Numerical  Analysis  CMSC 
460.  470.  471.  Programming  Languages  CMSC  330.  430,  432,  434,  435,  and 
Theory  of  Computing  CMSC  250,  450.  451.  452,  455, 

In  addition  special  topics  courses  (CMSC  498)  are  offered  in  one  or  nnore 
areas  each  semester  (Graduate  level  courses  are  offered  m  all  of  these  areas 
as  part  of  the  Department  s  M  S  and  Ph  D    degree  programs  ) 

The  student  may  choose  from  a  large  variety  of  computer  science  courses 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  35  credit  hours  of  CMSC  courses  A 
number  of  advanced  courses  in  computer  science  have  additional 
mathematics  prerequisites  such  as  MATH  240  and  241,  Students  who 
anticipate  continuing  their  studies  in  graduate  school  should  complete  the 
sequence  MATH  140.  141.  240.  241.  and  a  statistics  course. 

Upper-division  Courses.  Courses  numbered  300  and  higher  are  restricted  to 
majors  only  Selected  non-maprs  may  apply  to  take  these  courses  by  going  to 
the  Computer  Science  Education  Office. 

Sample  Program 

The  following  program  is  appropriate  for  an  incoming  student  with  little  or  no 
computer  science  background  and  with  sufficient  mathematics  background  to 
begin  with  MATH  140. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Year  1  I  II 

CMSC112    4 

CMSC  113    .  4 

CMSC  250    3 

MATH  140 4 

MATH  141    4 

ENGL  101    J 

Elective  3  3 

Total   14         14 

Year  2 

CMSC  211     d 

CMSC  220     3 

MATH  240 3 

MATH  241 J 
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Eiectives 

Total 

Year  3 
CMSC311 
CMSC  330 
CMSC  420 
CMSC  4xx 
STAT  4xx 
Eiectives 

Total 

Year  4 
CMSC  4xx 
CMSC  4xx 
Eieciives   . 


Total  

Eieciives  musi  fulfill  both  USP  and  CMSC  requirements  (see  Requirement  3  above). 

Honors  Program.  A  departmental  honors  program  has  been  developed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  (or  selected  undergraduate  students  in  computer 
science  to  begin  scholarly  research  by  conducting  suitable  independent  study 
in  a  direction  and  at  a  pace  not  possible  in  the  customary  lecture  courses. 
Students  are  accepted  into  the  program  after  their  sophomore  year  based  on 
Iheir  overall  academic  performance  m  computer  science  courses  taken 

At  least  one  course  appropriate  for  departmental  honor  students  is  offered 
each  semester  An  honors  paper  of  expository  or  research  nature,  representing 
independent  study  on  the  part  ol  the  student,  under  guidance  of  and  certified 
to  by  a  member  ol  the  professorial  faculty,  must  be  completed  in  addition  to 
other  departmental  requirements. 

Computer  Equipment.  The  department  maintains  a  mini-and  microcomputer 
labo'atory  for  instruction  and  research.  The  laboratory  has  several  PDP— 11 
systems  connected  by  high-speed  imes  to  the  central  Univac  computers  and  a 
graphics  dot-matnx  printer  A  small  shop  is  well  equipped  with  components 
and  test  equipment  The  laboratory  is  used  for  hands-on  experience, 
particularly  in  operating  system  software  The  department  also  has  a  number 
of  hard-copy  and  display  terminals  connected  to  the  Computer  Science 
Centers  systems  Several  DEC  VAX  Ms  are  maintained  for  graduate  level 
research  There  are  many  workstations  and  personal  computers.  The 
Department  is  on  both  ARPANET  and  CSNET. 

Course  Code  Prefix— CMSC 

Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

Professor  and  Acting  Director:  Yorke' 

Professors;  Babuska'.  Benesch.  Brush-'.  Copian.  Dorfman".  Faller.  Ginter. 

Hubbard'.  Kellogg'.  Knsher.  Liu'.  Mciirath.  Newhouse'.  Giver'.  Rosenberg. 

Senaers.  Silverman.  Stewart^  W'lkerson.  Wu.  Zwanzig 

Adjunct  Professors:  Aziz^  (p  t ).  DiMarzio^  (p  t ).  Gutman^  (p  t ).  Nossal* 

Associate  Professors:  Gammon,  Johnson'.  Matthews 

Assistant  Professors:  Fontecilia'.  Kirkpatnck".  Thirumalai^ 

Assistant  Research  Scientists:  Gmter.  Hill 

Researcti  Associates:  Braun,  Freund,  Gaffey,  Hu.  Niewoudt.  Lee.  Shaumeyer. 

Shi  Ueda 

Professors  Emeriti:  Landsberg,  Pai 

'Joint  wilfi  t/atfiematics 

^ Joint  with  Chemical  Engineering 

^ Joint  with  History 

'Joint  with  Physics  S  Astronomy 

^ Joint  with  Computer  Science  Department 

^ Joint  with  The  University  ol  Maryland  Baltimore  County 

'Joint  with  Economics 

^Joini  with  Chemistry 

The  faculty  members  of  the  Institute  (or  Physical  Science  and  Technology 
are  engaged  m  the  study  of  pure  and  applied  science  problems  that  are  at  the 
boundaries  between  those  a'eas  served  by  the  academic  departments  These 
inie'discipimary  problems  afford  challenging  opportunities  for  thes'S  research 
and  classroom  instruction.  Courses  and  thesis  research  guidance  by  the 
(acuity  o(  the  Institute  are  provided  either  through  the  graduate  programs  m 
chemical  physics  and  in  applied  mathematics'  or  under  the  auspices  of  other 
departments  Students  interested  m  studying  with  institute  (acuity  members 
should  direct  inquiries  to  the  Director.  Institute  (or  Physical  Science  and 
Technology.  College  Park.  Maryland  20742. 

Current  topics  o(  research  interest  at  the  institute  are  atomic  and  nuclear 
phys'cs.  optical  physics.  Statistical  mechanics  o(  physical  and  Nvmg  systems, 
physics  o(  the  upper  atmosphere  and  magnetosphere.  fluid  dynamics,  physical 
oceanography,  vanous  aspects  o(  space  and  planetary  science,  theoretical 
and  applied  numerical  analysis,  control  theory,  epidemiology  and 
biomathemat'cs,  chemical  processes  induced  by  lonizmg  radiation,  and  the 
history  of  science  They  also  include  analysis  o(  a  number  ot  current  problems 
o(  interest  to  society  such  as  mathematical  models  applied  to  social 
phenomena  and  many  diverse  eftorts  in  basic  mathematics  The  Institute 
administers  the  Graduate  Program  in  Chemical  Physics  which  provides 


courses,  seminars,  and  research  direction  (or  graduate  students  m  the  general 
area  ol  chemical  physics  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Physics  Program  or  by  telephoning  (301) 
454-4117 

The  Institute  sponsors  a  wide  variety  o(  seminars  in  the  various  (ields  o(  its 
interest  Pnncipai  among  these  are  the  general  seminars  m  optical  physics. 
applied  mathematics,  (luid  dynamics,  and  in  atomic  and  nxjiecuiar  physics 
Information  about  these  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Director  or  by  calling 
(301)454-2636 

Financial  support  (or  qualified  graduate  students  is  available  through 
research  assistantships  funded  by  grants  and  contracts,  and  through  teaching 
assistantships  in  related  academic  departments 

*   See  the  separate  iisimg  tor  the  Applied  Mathematics  Program 


— -         Mathematics 


Professor  and  Chairman:  Markley 

Professors:  W  Adams,  Alexander.  Antman.  Ausiander.  Babuska*".  Benedetto. 

Berenstem.  Chu,  J  Cohen,  Cook,  Cooper,  Correi.  Doughs  Edmundson*. 

Ehriich.  Evans.  Fey",  Fitzpatnck.  Goldberg.  Goidhaber,  Good,  Gray. 

Greenberg,  Grove,  Guiick,  Hems,  Horvath,  Hubbard'",  Hummel.  Johnson, 

Katok,  Kellogg'",  Kirwan.  Kieppner,  Kueker.  Lay,  Lehner,  Lipsman.  Uu. 

Lopez-Escobar.  Mikuiski  Nen,  Neumann,  Newhouse'",  Oiver'",  OstX)m, 

Pearl,  Reinhart,  Rosenberg  Rudolph,  Schafer,  G  Stewart'".  Syski.  Wotte. 

Woiperi.  G  Yang,  Yorke*",  Zagier,  Zaicman.  Zedek 

Associate  Professors:  Arnold,  Baiiman.  Berg,  B'm,  Dancis.  EiUs,  Green. 

Hamilton.  Helzer.  Herb,  Kedem,  King,  Kudia.  Owings.  Sather,  Schneider.  Slud. 

Smith,  Sweet,  Vogeiius.  Warner.  Washington.  Wei.  Wmkeinkemper. 

Assistant  Professors:  J  Adams.  Boyle.  Curner.  Harer.  Janssen,  Jones. 

Maodocks,  Shepherd 

Professors  Emeriti:  Brace.  L  Cohen,  Jacksoh,  Stellmacher 

Instructors:  Alter.  Cieary 

Administrative  Assistant:  Sorensen 

•    Joint  Appointment:  Department  ol  Computer  Science 

"    Joint  Appointment:  Department  of  Curnailum  and  Instruction 

'"    Joint  Appointment:  IPST 

The  program  in  mathematics  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scierx;e  in 
mathematics  and  offers  students  training  in  mathematics  and  statistics  in 
preparation  (or  graduate  work,  teaching  and  positions  in  government  or 
industry 

A  student  intending  to  major  in  mathematics  should  complete  the 
introductory  sequence  MATH  140,  141,  240,  241  or  the  corresponding  honors 
sequence  MATH  150,  i5i,  250,  251  and  should  have  an  average  grade  o(  at 
least  B  and  no  grade  less  than  C  in  these  courses. 

Each  mathematics  ma)or  will  complete  with  a  grade  ot  C  or  better  the 
following 
1  CMSC  112-113  or  CMSC  110  or  ENES  240  or  a  CMSC  course  having 

CMSC  1 1 0  or  1 1 3  as  a  prerequisite 
2.  MATH  143  or  an  upper  level  MATH/MAPL  course  having  CMSC  110  as  a 

prerequisite 

3  Eight  MATH/MAPUSTAT  courses  at  the  400  level  or  above,  at  least  four  of 
which  are  taken  on  the  College  Park  Campus. 

The  eight  courses  win  mciude 

(a)  MATH  41(M11  (Students  successfully  completing  MATH  250-251  are 
exempted  from  MMH  410-411  and  receive  credit  (or  two  upper  level 
courses ) 

(b)  One  course  (rom  among  MATH  401.  MATH  405.  Or  MAPL  471. 
(C)One  course  (rom  among  MATH  414.  MATH  415.  MATH  462.  MATH 

436,  or  MATH  246  K  MATH  246  is  Chosen,  it  will  not  count  as  one  of 
the  8  upper-level  courses. 
(d)  The  remaining  400  level  MATH'MAPL'STAT  courses  are  eiectives.  but 
cannot  mcluOe  any  o(  the  (ollowmg  MATH  4C)0.  461.  478  through  488. 
or  STAT  464  EDCI  451  may  be  used  to  replace  one  of  the  four 
elective  upper  level  mathematics  courses 

Undergraduate  Math'Stat  Maprs  with  an  interest  in  applied 
mathematics  are  permitted  with  the  approval  of  the  Undergraduate 
Office  to  substitute  two  courses  (with  strong  mathematics  content)  from 
outside  the  Department  of  Mathematics  for  one  of  the  four  eiectrve 
upper-level  mathematics  courses 

With  the  approval  of  an  advisor,  the  qualified  student  may  substitute 
appropriate  600  or  700  level  courses  (or  400  level  mathematics 
courses 

4  In  order  to  broaden  the  students  mathematical  experience,  each  Math'Stat 
maior  must  complete,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  betier.  a  course  sequence  m  a 
supporting  area  Other  sequences  may  tie  considered,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  by  the  Undergraduate  Chairman  However,  any  seauence  to  be 
approved  which  does  not  appear  m  this  iist  must  make  substantial  use  o( 
mathematics,  comparable  to  the  sequences  on  this  list 

(a)  Physics.  One  of  the  (oiiowng  sequences 

PHYS  161,  262  263  (or  ASTR  I8i)— engmeenng  seauence 

PHYS  191.  192  293  (or  ASTR  181)— physics  maior  sequence 

PHYS   141.    142.   and  an  upper  level  course  approved   by   the 
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Department  ol  Mathematics 

(b)ENES  110  PHYS  I6t,  ENES220 

(c)  Computer  Science  CMSC  112,  113.  and  any  group  of  three  courses 
(3-creaiI)  from  CMSC  21 1-477  tfial  does  not  include  CMSC  250.  Cf^SC 
400  or  any  CfviSC  courses  cross-lisled  with  mathematics  The  three 
courses  might  include 

CN^SC  21 1  or  220.  31 1 .  41 1  or  412  (aimed  toward  computer  systems) 
Cf^SC  220.  420.  424  or  426  (aimed  toward  information  processing) 
CfvISC  330.  430,  432  or  435  (aimed  toward  program  languages) 
Cf^SC  21 1  or  220.  31 1  and  330  (most  general  CfvISC  courses) 

(d)CHEIVi  103.  113.  233 

(e)  Economics.  ECON  201 .  203,  and  two  of  the  following  (including  one  of 
ECON  405,  406)  ECON  402.  405.  406.  431.  440,  441 

(f)  Business.  ECON  201  or  205  and  any  three  of  the  following  BMGT  220. 
221.  340,  431.434 

(For  business  supporting  area.  fVlATH  411  can  be  replaced  by  STAT 
410  provided  one  of  the  following  courses  is  included  among  the  eight 
400-level  math  courses:  STAT  411,  420,  450.  f^/1APL  477.) 

Within  the  Department  of  IVIathematics  there  are  a  number  of  identifiable 
areas  which  a  student  can  pursue  to  suit  his'her  own  goals  and  interests  They 
are  briefly  described  below  Note  that  they  do  overlap  and  that  a  student 
need  not  confine  himself/herself  to  one  of  them 

1  Pure  mathematics  the  courses  which  clearly  belong  in  this  area  are  f^ATH 
402.  403.  404,  405.  406.  410.  411.  414.  415,  417.  430.  432.  433.  436.  444, 
446.  447.  450,  STAT  410.  411.  420  Students  preparing  for  graduate 
school  in  mathematics  should  include  MATH  403.  405,  410  and  411  in  their 
programs  MATH  463  (or  660)  and  MATH  432  (or  730)  are  also  desirable. 
Other  courses  from  the  above  list  and  graduate  courses  are  also 
appropriate 

2  Secondary  teaching:  the  following  courses  are  required  to  teach 
mathematics  at  the  secondary  level  MATH  402  or  403.  430.  and  EDCI  451. 
(EDCI  451  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  eight  upper  level  math  courses 
required  for  a  mathematics  maior )  These  additional  courses  are 
particularly  suited  for  students  preparing  to  teach:  MATH  406.  444.  463. 
STAT  400  and  410  EDHD  300.  EDPA  301.  EDCI  350  or  455.  and  EDCI 
390  are  necessary  to  teach,  before  registering  for  these  courses,  the 
student  must  apply  for  and  be  admitted  to  teacher  eaucation. 

3  Statistics  For  a  student  with  a  B  A  seeking  work  requiring  some  statistical 
background,  the  minimal  program  is  STAT  400-401  To  work  primarily  as  a 
statistician,  one  should  combine  STAT  400-401  with  at  least  two  more 
statistics  courses,  most  suitably  STAT  450  and  STAT  440  A  stronger 
sequence  is  STAT  410.  420.  450  This  offers  a  better  understanding  and 
wider  knowledge  of  statistics  and  is  a  general  purpose  program  (i  e  .  does 
not  specify  one  area  of  application)  For  economics  applications  STAT  400, 
401.  440.  450.  and  MAPL  477  should  be  considered  For  operations 
research  MAPL  477  and/or  STAT  411  should  be  added  or  perhaps 
substituted  lor  STAT  450  To  prepare  for  graduate  work.  STAT  410  and  420 
give  the  best  background,  with  STAT  411,  421,  440,  450,  and  460  added 
at  some  later  stage 

4  Computational  mathematics:  there  are  a  number  of  math  courses  which 
emphasize  the  computational  aspects  of  mathematics  including  the  use  of 
the  computer  They  are  MAPL  460,  470,  471,  477,  and  MATH  475, 
Students  interested  in  this  area  should  take  CMSC  112,  113  as  early  as 
possible,  and  CMSC  420.  440  are  also  suggested 

5  Applied  mathematics  the  courses  which  lead  most  rapidly  to  applications 
are  the  courses  listed  above  in  3  and  4  and  MATH  401.  414,  415.  436. 
462.  463.  464  A  student  interested  in  applied  mathematics  should  obtain, 
in  addition  to  a  solid  training  in  mathematics,  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  area  in  which  mathematics  is  currently  being  applied  Concentration  in 
this  area  is  good  preparation  for  employment  in  government  and  industry 
or  for  graduate  study  in  applied  mathematics. 

Language.  Since  most  of  the  non-English  mathematical  literature  is  written  in 
French.  German  or  Russian,  students  intending  to  continue  studying 
mathematics  m  graduate  school  should  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  these  languages. 

Honors  In  Mathematics.  The  Mathematics  Honors  Program  is  designed  for 
sluoents  showing  exceptional  ability  and  interest  in  mathematics  Its  aim  is  to 
give  a  student  the  best  possible  mathematical  education  Participants  are 
selected  by  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee  during  the  first  semester  of 
their  junior  year  To  graduate  with  honors  in  mathematics  they  must  pass  a 
final  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination  Six  credits  of  graduate  work 
or  three  credits  in  a  graduate  course  and  three  credits  of  independent  study  in 
mathematics  approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  are  also  required  The  rest 
of  the  program  is  flexible  Independent  work  is  encouraged  and  can  be  done 
in  place  of  formal  coursework. 

The  Department  also  offers  a  special  mathematics  departmental  honors 
calculus  sequence  (MATH  150,  151,  250.  251)  for  promising  freshmen  with  a 
strong  mathematical  background  (usually  including  calculus)  Enrollment  m  the 
seauence  is  normally  by  invitation  but  any  interested  student  may  apply  to  the 
Mathematics  Departmental  Honors  Committee  lor  admission 

Participants  in  the  General  Honors  Program  may  also  enroll  in  special 
honors  sections  of  the  regular  calculus  sequence  (MATH  140H.  141H.  240H, 
241 H).  They  may  also  enroll  in  the  honors  calculus  sequence  if  invited  by  the 


Mathematics  Departmental  Honors  Committee  However,  the  mathematics 
departmental  honors  calculus  sequence  and  the  General  Honors  Program  are 
distinct  and  enrollment  in  one  does  not  imply  acceptance  in  the  other 

Neither  honors  calculus  sequence  is  prerequisite  for  participating  in  the 
Mathematics  Honors  Program,  and  students  in  these  sequenced  need  not  be 
mathematics  majors. 

PI  Mu  Epsllon.  The  local  chapter  of  Pi  Mu  Epsiion.   national  honorary 

mathematics    fraternity,    meets    frequently    to  discuss    mathematical    or 

educational  topics  of  interest  to  undergraduates  The  programs  are  open  to 
the  public 

Placement  In  Mathematics  Courses.  The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  a 
large  ollenng  to  accommodate  a  great  variety  of  backgrounds,  interests  and 
abilities  The  Department  permits  a  student  to  take  any  course  for  which  he  or 
she  has  the  appropriate  background  regardless  of  format  coursework  For 
example,  a  student  with  a  high  school  calculus  course  may  be  permitted  to 
begin  in  the  middle  of  the  calculus  sequence  even  if  he  or  she  does  not  have 
advanced  standing  Students  may  obtain  undergraduate  credit  for 
mathematics  courses  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  passing  the  appropriate 
CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Examination,  passing  standardized  CLEP 
examinations,  and  through  the  Department's  Credil-by-Exammation  Students 
are  urged  to  consult  with  advisors  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics  lo 
assist  with  proper  placements. 

Statistics  and  Probability,  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Courses  in  statistics 
and  probability  and  applied  mathematics  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  These  courses  are  open  to  non-ma|ors  as  well  as  maiors.  and 
carry  credit  in  mathematics  Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  the  above  may 
do  so  by  choosing  an  appropriate  program  under  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 


Course  Code  Prefixes— t^ATH,  STAT,  MAPL 

Mathematics  Education 

Students  completing  an  undergraduate  major  in  astronomy,  physics, 
physical  sciences,  or  in  math,  or  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Education,  may  prepare  to  teach  astronomy,  physics,  physical  science,  or 
math  Early  contact  should  be  made  with  either  Dr  John  Layman  (astronomy, 
physics,  physical  sciences)  or  Dr.  James  Fey  (mathematics). 

Meteorology  Department 

Professor  and  Chairman:  Baer 

Prolessors:  Faiier'.  Shukla.  Thompson.  Vemekar 

/Associate  Prolessors:  Ellmgson.  Pmker.  Robock,  Rodenhuis 

Assistant  Prolessors:  Carton,  Dickerson,  Huffman,  Kinter, 

Visiting  Lecturers:  Atlas,  Lau 

Visiting  Prolessor:  Rao 

institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

The  Department  of  Meteorology  offers  a  number  of  courses  of  interest  to 
undergraduate  students  These  courses  provide  an  excellent  undergraduate 
background  for  those  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  fields  of 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  science,  meteorology,  air  pollution,  and  other 
environmental  sciences  The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  studies  in  meteorology 
and  physical  oceanography  assures  that  all  science  or^nted  students  will  gam 
a  broadened  view  of  physical  science  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  sciences  may  be  applied  to  understand  the  behavior  of  our 
environment. 

Undergraduate  students  interested  in  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree 
program  preparatory  to  further  study  or  work  in  meteorology  are  urged  to 
consider  the  Physical  Sciences  Program,  in  which  they  can  specialize  in 
meteorology  It  is  important  that  students  who  anticipate  this  specialization 
should  consult  the  Physical  Sciences  Program  advisor  representing  the 
Department  of  Meteorology  as  early  as  possible  in  their  studies. 

Because  of  its  interdisciplinary  nature,  the  study  of  the  atmosphere 
requires  a  firm  background  in  the  basic  sciences  and  mathematics  To  be 
suitably  prepared  for  400-level  courses  in  meteorology,  the  student  should 
have  the  following  background  either  the  physics  ma|or  series  PHYS  191-296 
or  the  series  PHYS  161.  262.  263,  the  mathematics  series  MATH  140,  141, 
240.  241  and  either  the  series  CHEM  103.  113  or  CHEM  105,  115.  See  the 
section  on  course  descriptions  for  eiectives  in  meteorology. 

Students  who  may  be  preparing  for  graduate  education  in  meteorology  are 
strongly  advised  to  pursue  further  coursework  from  among  the  areas  of 
phys'CS,  applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science  and  statistics  to 
supplement  coursework  in  meteorology  With  proper  counseling  from  the 
Department  of  Meteorology  adv  sor.  the  student  wishing  to  graduate  with  an 
M  S  deg'ee  in  meteorology  may  achieve  that  goal  In  five  years  from  the 
inception  of  university  studies. 


Course  Code  Pre'ix— IvtETO 
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Physical  Sciences  Program 

Chairman:  Wallace 
Astronomy:  Matthews 
Chemistry:  Durso 
Computer  Science:  Atchison 
Geology:  Stilel 
Engineering:  Sayre 
Mathematics:  Gcwd 
Meteorology:  Robock 
Physics:  Hornyak 

Purpose.  This  program  is  suggested  for  many  types  of  students:  those  whose 
interests  cover  a  wide  range  of  the  physical  sciences,  those  whose  interests 
have  not  yet  centered  on  any  one  science,  students  interested  in  a  career  in 
an  interdisciplinary  area  within  the  physical  sciences,  students  who  seek  a 
broader  undergraduate  program  than  is  possible  in  one  of  the  traditional 
physical  sciences,  students  interested  m  meteorology:  preprofessional  students 
(pre-law,  pre-medical),  or  students  wfiose  interests  in  business,  technical 
writing,  advertising  or  sales  require  a  broad  technical  background.  This 
program  can  also  be  useful  for  those  planning  science-onented  or  technical 
work  in  the  urban  field,  some  of  the  urban  studies  courses  should  be  taken  as 
electives  Students  contemplating  this  program  as  a  basis  for  preparation  for 
secondary  school  science  teaching  are  advised  to  consult  the  Science 
Teaching  Center  staff  of  the  College  of  Education  for  additional  requirements 
for  teacher  certification 

The  Physical  Sciences  Prograrri  consists  of  a  basic  set  of  courses  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics,  followed  by  a  variety  of  courses  chosen 
from  these  and  related  disciplines  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  computer 
science,  and  the  engineering  disciplines  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  broad 
program  as  contrasted  with  a  specialized  one. 

Students  are  advised  by  members  of  the  Physical  Sciences  Committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  faculty  memlDers  from  each  of  the  represented 
disciplines  and  some  student  representatives  Assignment  of  advisor  depends 
on  the  interest  of  the  student,  eg  .  one  interested  principally  in  chemistry  will 
be  advised  by  the  chemistry  member  of  the  committee  Students  whose 
interests  are  too  general  to  classify  in  this  manner  will  normally  be  advised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  Physical  Sciences  Program  is 
available  from  the  MPSE  Undergraduate  Office,  Math  Building,  Y-2300. 

The  Curriculum.  The  basic  courses  include  MATH  140.  141  and  one  other 
math  course  for  which  MATtH  141  is  a  prerequisite  (11  or  12  credits).  CHEM 
103  and  113.  or  105  and  115  (8  credits).  PHYS  162.  262.  263  (11  credits),  or 
141,  142  (8  credits),  or  191.  192/293/294.  195,  196,  295,  296  (18  credits),  or 
221.  222  (10  credits),  or  PHYS  121.  122  followed  by  PHYS  262  (12  credits); 
CMSC  110  or  112  (4  credits) 

The  choice  of  the  physics  sequence  depends  on  the  student's  future  aims 
and  his/her  background  PHYS  161.  262.  263  is  the  standard  sequence 
recommended  for  most  physical  science  maprs.  This  sequence  will  enable 
the  student  to  continue  with  intermediate  level  and  advanced  courses  PHYS 
141.  142  IS  available  to  students  who  wish  a  less  extensive  background  in 
physics  than  is  represented  by  PHYS  161-263  or  191-294  Students  desiring  a 
strong  background  in  physics  are  urged  to  enroll  in  PHYS  191-294  This  is  the 
sequence  also  used  by  physics  maiors  and  leads  directly  into  the  advanced 
physics  courses  PHYS  221.  222  is  designed  for  education  maiors.  and 
therefore  is  suitable  for  students  thinking  in  terms  of  a  teaching  career  PHYS 
121.  122  plus  262  IS  offered  as  an  option  only  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  PHYS  121,  122  and  then  decide  to  mapr  in  physical  sciences  This 
sequence  should  not  be  selected  by  students  already  in  or  |ust  stanmg  the 
program  Tfie  rationale  for  requiring  PHYS  262  to  follow  121.  122  is  to  ensure 
that  students  have  some  physics  with  calculus  (121,  122  do  not  have  a 
calculus  corequisite). 

Beyond  these  basic  courses  the  student  must  conTpiete  24  credits  at  the 
300  or  4CI0  level,  chosen  from  any  three  of  the  following  disciplines  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics  (including  statistics),  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology, 
computer  science,  and  one  of  the  engineering  disciplines,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  Students  presenting  PHYS  294  as  part  of  their  basic  curriculum 
may  include  these  credits  among  the  24  credits  The  24  distributive  credits 
must  be  at  the  upper  level  (30O-40O)  and  shall  be  distributed  so  that  at  least 
six  credits  are  earned  in  each  of  the  three  selected  areas  of  concentration  A 
grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  program  courses  (basic  and 
distnbutive  requirement  courses) 

Engineering  courses  used  (or  one  of  the  options  must  all  be  from  the  same 
department,  eg.  all  must  be  ENAE  courses,  or  a  student  may  use  a 
combination  of  courses  in  ENCH.  ENNU  and  ENMA.  which  ate  all  ottered  by 
Oeparimeni  of  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering,  courses  offered  as 
engineenng  sciences.  ENES.  will  be  considered  as  a  department  for  these 
purposes  Engineering  technology  courses  (ET  prefix)  are  not  applicable  (or  a 
maior  in  physical  sciences 

Because  of  the  wide  choice  and  flexibility  within  the  program,  students  are 
required  to  submit  for  approval  a  study  plan  during  their  lunior  year,  specifying 
the  courses  they  wish  to  use  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  maior 

Students  who  wish  to  depan  from  the  stipulated  curriculum  may  present 
their  proposed  program  for  approval  by  the  Physical  Science  Committee  An 
honors  program  is  available  to  qualified  students  in  their  senior  year 


Certain  courses  offered  in  the  fields  included  in  the  program  are  not 
suitable  for  physical  science  maiors  and  cannot  count  as  pan  of  the 
requirements  of  the  program  These  include  any  courses  corresponding  to  a 
tower  level  than  the  basic  courses  specified  above  (e  g  .  MATH  115).  some  ot 
the  special  topics  courses  designed  for  non-science  students,  as  well  as  other 
courses  A  complete  listing  ot  "excluded'  courses  is  available  from  the  MPSE 
Division  office. 

Honors  Program.  The  Physical  Sciences  Honors  program  offers  students  the 

opportunity  lor  research  and  independent  study   interested  students  stwuld 
request  details  from  their  advisor. 


Physics  and  Astronomy 


Professor  and  Chairman:  Liu 

Professor  and  Acting  Director  of  Astronomy  Program:  AHearn 

Associate  Professors  and  Associate  Chairmen:  Bardasis.  Mason 

Professors:  Alley,  Anderson.  Baneriee.  Bell.  Bhagat.  Boyd.  Brill.  C  Y  Chang, 

Chant.  Chen.  Curne.  DeSiiva.  Dorfman,  Dragl.  Drew.  Earl.  Enckson.  Falk, 

Ferrell.  Glasser.  Ghck.  Gloeckler.  Glover  III.  Glucksiern.  Goidenbaum, 

Greenberg.  Gnem.  Gnftin.  Holmgren.  Hornyak.  Howarth.  Kerr.  Korenman, 

Layman.  Lee.  Liu.  MacDonaid.  Misner.  Mohaplra.  Myers.  Oneda.  Oft. 

Papadopouios.  R  L  Park.  Pali.  Prange.  Reiser.  Richard.  Roos.  Rose.  Snow, 

Steinberg.  Sucher.  Toll,  Wallace,  Weber,  Wentzel,  Woo,  Yodh,  Zom. 

Zuckerman 

Professor  (part-time):  Z  Slawsky 

Visiting  Professors:  f'ank\\n.  Goldsmith.  Trimble 

Adjunct  Professors:  Boidt,  Brandt,  Fichtel,  McDonald,  Ramaty,  Teplitz, 

Westerhoul 

Associate  Professors:  C  C  Chang.  Eichler.  Einstein.  Ellis.  Fivel.  Gates, 

Goodman.  Harrington,  Hu,  Kacser,  Kim,  Lynn,  Mathews,  Paik,  Sku)a,  Wang, 

Wilson.  Zipoy 

Visiting  Associate  Professors:  Dworzecka.  Kozlovsky 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  Bennett,  Dixon,  Pechacek 

Assistant  Professors:  Blitz,  DasSarma,  Hamilton,  Hanquist,  Hassam,  Heckman, 

Kelly,  Kirkpatrick,  Siegel,  Skard.  Talaga.  Van  Orden.  Williams 

Lecturers:  Boyce,  Beach,  Carlson,  lonson.  Kirshner.  Kniffen.  Lecar.  Nossal, 

Rapport.  Resiortf.  M  Slawsky.  Solow.  Stecker,  Stern,  Swank,  Theison 

The  Physics  Program  includes  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  almost  every  student,  from  the  advanced 
physics  maior  to  the  person  taking  a  single  introductory  physics  course  In 
addition,  there  are  various  opportunities  for  personally  directed  studies 
between  student  and  professor,  and  many  undergraduate  "research- 
opportunities  also  are  available  For  further  information  consult  "Undergraduate 
Programs  in  Physics"  available  from  the  Department. 

Courses  for  Non-Majors.  The  department  offers  several  courses  which  are 

intenoed  (or  students  other  than  physics  maprs  PHYS  101.  102,  106,  111  and 
112  without  a  iatx)ratory  and  PHYS  114  and  117  with  latxiratory  are  designed 
to  satisly  the  University  Studies  distribution  requirements  (PHYS  106  may  be 
taken  with  the  lab  PHYS  107  to  satisfy  the  lab  requirement)  PHYS  121.  122.  or 
141.  142  satisfy  the  requirements  (or  pro(essional  scriools  such  as  medical  and 
aental.  and  PHYS  161.  262.  263  satis(y  the  introductory  physics  requirement 
for  most  engineering  programs  PHYS  318  and  499F  are  one  semester 
courses  stressing  contemporary  topics  for  those  wtx5  have  completed  a  year  ot 
one  of  the  above  sequences  In  addition,  PHYS  420  is  a  one  semester  modern 
physics  course  for  advanced  students  in  science  or  engineering  Either  the 
course  sequence  161.  262.  263.  or  the  full  sequence  191,  192.  293.  294  is 
suitable  for  mathematics  students  and  those  wtx)  nnaior  in  other  physical 
sciences 

The  Physics  Major.  The  way  rnost  physics  majors  will  begin  their  work  is  with 
a  iwoyear  basic  sequence  of  physics  courses  PHYS  191A  or  B.  192.  293. 
and  294.  accompanied  by  the  laboratory  courses  PHYS  195.  196  in  the  first 
year  and  295.  296  m  the  second  year  Transfer  students  who  come  with  a 
different  set  of  introductory  courses  either  will  be  put  into  an  appropnate 
course  in  this  sequence  or  will  take  bridging  courses,  such  as  PHYS  404,  405. 
(if  offered)  and  then  go  on  to  advanced  courses 

The  requirement  lor  a  physics  mapr  includes  six  laboratory  courses  and 
PHYS  410.  411.  421  and  422.  plus  MATH  140.  141.  240.  241  (or  150,  151. 
250)  and  one  additional  3  or  4  credit  mathematics  course  Students  must  have 
a  grade  ot  at  least  2  0  (C)  m  each  of  the  required  physics  and  required 
supporting  mathematics  courses  Alter  taking  the  basic  sequence,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  take  specialty  courses,  such  as  those  m  nuclear  physics  or 
solid-state  physics,  or  courses  m  related  fields  which  are  of  particular  interest 
10  him  or  her  In  addition,  a  student  interested  m  domg  research  may  choose 
to  do  a  bachelors  thesis  under  the  direction  ot  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Honors  In  Physics.  The  Honors  Program  offers  to  students  ot  good  ability  and 
strong  interest  m  physics  a  greater  flexibility  m  their  academic  programs,  and  a 
stimulating  atmosphere  through  contacts  with  other  good  students  and  with 
individual  (acuity  members  There  are  opportunities  lor  pan-time  research 
participation  which  may  develop  mto  lull  time  sumnrier  protects  An  rionors 
seminar  is  offered  for  advanced  students,  credit  may  t>e  given  lor  irKJependent 
work  or  study,  and  certain  graduate  courses  are  open  tor  credit  toward  ttie 
bachelor  s  degree. 
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Students  are  accepted  by  the  deparltnent  s  Honors  Committee  on  the 
basis  ol  recommendations  from  their  advisors  and  other  laculty  members 

A  linai  written  or  oral  comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior  year  is 
optional,  but  those  who  pass  the  examination  will  graduate  "with  honors  in 
physics" 

The  Astronomy  Ma|or.  See  page  126  lor  details. 

Course  Code  Prelix— PHYS 

Science  Communications 

The  University  of  Maryland  otters  several  interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
the  training  ol  science  communicators,  ranging  from  specialization  in  one 
science  or  engineering  with  background  m  communication  to  specializing  in 
lournalistic  communication  with  background  coursework  in  the  sciences  Each 
ol  the  several  program  options  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  ol  individual 
students 

Undergraduate  students  interested  in  science  communications  can  choose 
from  a  wide  range  ol  possibilities  For  example,  some  may  want  a  career 
writing  about  the  general  happenings  ol  the  day  in  the  physical  and  lile 
sciences,  or  some  students  may  preler  writing  about  the  span  from  a  pure 
science  to  its  applied  technology  Others  may  prefer  writing  about  one 
field — such  as  agronomy,  astronomy,  geology— and  its  impact  on  society — in 
ecological  problems,  space  exploration,  ana  plate  tectonics 

The  following  are  several  approaches  Writing  about  the  physical  sciences: 
A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  lake  the  Physical  Sciences  Program 
with  a  minor  in  purnalism  The  Physical  Sciences  Program  consists  of  a  basic 
set  of  courses  in  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics,  followed  by  a  variety  of 
courses  chosen  from  these  and  related  disciplines:  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology  and  computer  science 

Writing  about  the  lile  sciences:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  take 
the  Biological  Sciences  Program  with  a  minor  in  lournalism  The  Biological 
Sciences  Program  includes  work  in  botany,  entomology,  microbiology,  and 
zoology,  and  introduces  the  student  to  the  general  principles  and  methods  ot 
each  of  these  biological  sciences. 

Writing  about  engineering:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  take  the 
B  S  -Engineering  Program  with  a  minor  in  lOurnalism  The  B  S  -Engineering 
Program  blends  two  or  three  fields  of  engineering  or  applied  science. 

Writing  about  a  specific  field:  A  recommended  approach  would  be  to  take 
a  deoartmentai  ma|or  in  any  of  the  sciences,  agriculture,  or  engineering  and  a 
minor  in  loumalism 

Journalism  combined  with  an  overview  of  the  sciences:  A  journalism  major 
could  take  selected  science  courses  that  provide  a  familanty  with  scientific 
thought  and  application. 

Statistics  and  Probability 

Director:  P  Smith 

The  Ivlathematical  Statistics  Program  offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  applied  statistics,  mathematical  statistics  and  probability.  The 
program  is  administered  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
IVIathematics.  and  all  STAT  courses  carry  credit  in  mathematics 

An  undergraduate  program  stressing  statistics  is  available  to  majors  in 
mathematics  See  the  Department  of  Ivlathematics  listing  lor  details  fvtaster's 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  statistics  are  offered  by  the  Mathematical  Statistics 
Program. 

Course  Code  Prelix— STAT 
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Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  Program  (ROTC) 

Director:  Bruce 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  provides  a  program 
lor  college  men  and  women  to  earn  a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  Stales  Air  Force  while  completing  their  University  degree 
requirements. 

Two  Programs  Offered 

Four-Year  Program.  This  program  is  composed  of  a  General  Military  Course 
(GMC)  and  a  Professional  Officer  Course  (POC)  The  first  two  years  (GMC) 
normally  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  give  a  general  introduction  to  the  Air 
Force  and  the  various  career  fields  Students  enrolled  in  the  GMC  program 
incur  no  obligation  and  may  elect  to  discontinue  the  program  at  any  time  The 
final  two  years  (POC)  are  concentrated  on  the  development  of  management 
skills  and  study  of  American  Defense  Policy  Students  must  compeie  for 
acceptance  into  the  POC  and  are  guaranteed  a  commission  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  program  All  students  enrolled  in  the  last  two  years  ol  the 
program  receive  approximately  $1,000  annually  tax  free. 


Students  m  the  four-year  program  who  successfully  complete  the  first  two 
years  of  the  program  and  are  accepted  mto  the  POC  program  must  attend  four 
weeks  ol  field  training  at  a  designated  Air  Force  base  during  the  summer  after 
completing  the  sophomore  year  of  college  To  enter  the  AFROTC  program,  one 
should  inform  his  or  her  advisor  and  register  lor  classes  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  courses, 

Two-Year  Program.  This  program  is  normally  oHered  to  prospective  juniors 
but  may  be  taken  by  seniors  and  graduate  students  The  academic 
requirements  lor  this  program  are  identical  to  the  final  two  years  ol  the 
louryear  program  During  the  summer  preceding  entry  into  the  program,  all 
candidates  must  complete  a  six-week  field  training  al  a  designated  Air  Force 
base 

The  Curriculum 

General  Military  Course  (GMC) 

Freshman  year—  ARSC  100  (Fall)  and  ARSC  101  (Spring)  in  comomation 
these  two  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  roles  of  the 
Department  ot  Defense  and  the  U  S  Air  Force  :n  the  contemporary  world 
through  a  study  ol  the  total  lorce  structure,  strategic  ollensive  and  delensive 
lorces.  general  purpose  lorces.  and  aerospace  suppoi't  lorces  Each 
one-credit  course  consists  ol  one  hour  ol  academic  class  and  one  hour  ol 
leadership  laboratory  each  week. 

Sophomore  year—  ARSC  200  (Fall)  and  ARSC  201  (Spring)  These  two 
courses  provide  a  study  of  air  power  from  balloons  and  dirigibles  through  the 
jet  age,  an  historical  review  ol  air  power  employment  m  military  and  nonmilitary 
operations  in  support  ol  national  objectives;  and  a  look  at  the  evolution  ol  air 
power  concepts  and  doctrine  Each  one-credit  course  consists  ol  one  hour  ot 
academic  class  and  one  hour  ol  leadership  laboratory  each  week. 

Professional  Officer  Course  (POC) 

Junior  year—  ARSC  310  (Fall)  and  ARSC  31 1  (Spring)  Each  of  these  courses 
consists  ol  three  hours  of  academic  classes  and  one  hour  ol  leadership 
laboratory  each  week  Here  the  student  is  introduced  to  concepts  and  skills 
required  by  the  successlul  manager  and  leader  The  curriculum  includes 
individual  motivational  and  behavioral  processes,  leadership,  communication, 
and  group  dynamics,  providing  the  loundation  for  the  development  of  the 
junior  officer's  professional  skills  (officership)  Course  material  on  the 
fundamentals  of  management  emphasizes  decision  making,  the  use  of  analytic 
aids  m  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  in  a  changing  environment,  as 
necessary  professional  concepts  Organizational  and  personal  values  (ethics), 
management  of  change,  organizational  power,  politics,  and  managerial 
strategy  and  tactics  are  discussed  within  the  context  of  the  military 
organization  Actual  Air  Force  case  studies  are  used  throughout  the  course  to 
enhance  the  learning  and  communication  process.  ARSC  310  is  an  approved 
course  for  the  University  Studies  Program, 

Senior  year—  ARSC  320  (Fall)  and  ARSC  321  (Spring)  Each  of  these  courses 
consists  of  three  hours  of  academic  classes  and  one  hour  of  leadership 
laboratory  each  week  This  course  is  a  study  of  United  States  National 
Security  Policy  which  examines  the  formulation,  organization,  and 
implementation  of  national  secunty.  context  of  national  secunty.  evolution  of 
strategy,  management  of  conflict,  and  civil-military  interaction  II  also  includes 
blocks  of  instruction  on  the  military  profession,  officership.  and  the  military 
lustice  system  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  future  Air  Force  officers  with 
a  background  of  United  States  National  Security' Policy  so  they  can  effectively 
function  in  today's  Air  Force 

All  Aerospace  Studies  Courses  are  open  to  any  university  student  for  credit 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  in  the  AFROTC  Program,  Only  the  AFROTC  cadets 
attend  the  leadership  laboratories. 

Scholarships  Available.  The  AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program  provides 
8.  7.  6.  5,  4  semester  scholarships  to  students  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Scholarships  are  currently  available  in  numerous  technical  fields  and  are 
based  on  ment  and  not  need  Those  selected  receive  full  tuition,  lab 
expenses,  incidental  tees  and  book  allowance  plus  a  non-taxable  allowance  of 
$100  monthly    (See  AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program  below  ) 

Flight  Instruction  Program.  Students  who  qualify  to  become  Air  Force  pilots 
receive  a  free  13  hours  flight  instruction  program  Cadets  are  instructed  by 
both  military  and  civilian  instructors  on  all  phases  ot  llight.  ground  operations 
and  FAA  control  regulations  This  program  gives  the  student  pilot  a  good  start 
towards  obtaining  a  private  license- 
Air  Force  ROTC  Nurse  Program.  Air  Force  ROTC  makes  it  possible  for 
qualified  applicants  ot  nursing  schools  to  enroll  in  its  programs  and.  upon 
completion  ol  all  academic  and  licensing  requirements,  receive  a  commission 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Medical  Corps. 

General  Requirements  for  Acceptance  into  the  POC.  The  student  must 
complete  the  General  Military  Course  and  a  four-week  field  training  session  or 
the  six-week  field  naming  session,  pass  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualification  Test, 
be  physically  qualified,  be  m  good  academic  standing  and  meet  age 
requirements.  Successful  completion  ol  the  Prolessional  Ollicer  Course  and  a 
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bacheio'  s  deg'ee  (Of  higher)  are  p'e'eauisiies  lor  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  Slates  Air  Force  Additional  inlormation  may  be 
obtained  by  telephoning  the  Olfice  ol  Aerospace  Studies.  Telephone 
45'J-3242/43. 

Endowed  and  Annual  Scholarships  and  Grants 

AFROTC  College  Scholarship  Program 

Air  Force  ROTC  College  Scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  gualilied  applicants  enrolled  m  the  Four  and  Two  Year  AFROTC  programs. 
(For  a  lull  explanation  of  Air  Force  ROTC.  see  AFROTC  under  "Financial  Aid  ") 
Four  through  eight  semester  scholarships  are  available  and  are  based  on  merit 
and  not  need  These  scholarships  provide  full  tuition,  laboratory  lees,  incidental 
fees,  an  allowance  for  textbooks,  and  a  non-taxable  allowance  of  JiOO 
monthly  Any  student  accepted  by  The  University  of  lylaryland  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  AFROTC  membership  is  required  it  one  receives  an 
AFROTC  scholarship. 

Undergraduate  Certificates 

There  are  five  unde'graduate  certificates  currently  available  Afro-American 
Studies,  Applied  Social  Sciences.  East  Asian  Studies,  Liberal  Arts  in  Business, 
and  Women's  Studies, 

Afro-American  Studies  Certificate 

The  Af'oAmerican  Studies  Certificate  program  offers  the  opportunity  to 
gain  a  concentration  in  an  interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  on  the  black 
experience  Courses  include  such  disciplines  as  anthropology,  art,  literature, 
history,  public  policy,  and  sociology 

Undergraduates  in  good  standing  may  apply  for  the  program  by  contacting 
Dr  Sharon  Harley  of  the  Afro-Amencan  Studies  Program  in  Room  2169.  LeFrak 
Hall  Students  pursuing  the  certificate  must  meet  the  University  Studies 
Program  and  division  requirements 

To  receive  the  Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies,  students  must  take  21 
credit  hours  stipulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Twelve  hours  of  core  courses—  AASP  100,  200  or  202,  AASP  300,  and 
AASP400or  401 

(2)  Nine  hours  of  eiectives  from  300  or  400  level  courses,  of  which  three 
hours  must  be  taken  from  courses  outside  the  Alro-American  Studies 
Program  and  approved  by  the  AASP  faculty 

(3)  A  maximum  of  three  credit  hours  of  special  topics  or  selected  topics 
courses 

(4)  A  maximum  of  nine  credit  hours  applied  toward  a  major. 

(5)  No  more  than  nine  credit  hours  taken  at  institutions  other  than  UMCP. 

(6)  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  course  applied  toward  the  certificate. 

Applied  Social  Science  Certificate 

The  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  offers  a  certificate  program 
for  those  students  interested  in  developing  analytic  and  research  skills  for  use 
in  careers  m  the  public  and  private  sectors  The  certificate  in  applied  social 
science  consists  of  an  integrated,  interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  in 
research  and  analytic  methods  in  applied  social  science  which  is  designed  to 
complement  a  student's  major.  Students  from  any  major  or  Division  may 
pursue  this  certificate 

To  qualify  for  the  certificate,  students  will  be  required. to  complete  21  hours 
of  specified  courses  which  include  a  general  skills  core  of  courses,  a  course 
in  the  ethics  of  social  research,  and  a  structured  internship/practicum 
experience  For  further  information  concerning  this  new  program,  contact  the 
Assistant  Provost  in  the  Division  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Room 
2141.  Tydings  Hall.  454-5272, 

East  Asian  Studies  Certificate 

The  Undergraduate  Certificate  in  East  Asian  Studies  is  a  24-credit  course 
of  instruction  designed  to  provide  specialized  knowledge  ol  the  cultures, 
histories,  and  contemporary  concerns  of  the  peoples  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea  It  will  complement  and  enrich  a  student's  major  The  curriculum  focuses 
on  language  instruction,  civilization  courses,  and  eiectives  in  several 
departments  and  programs  of  the  University  It  is  designed  specifically  for 
students  who  wish  to  expand  their  knowledge  of  East  Asia  and  demonstrate  to 
prospective  employers,  the  public,  and  graduate  and  professional  schools  a 
special  competence  and  set  of  skills  in  East  Asian  affairs 

Upon  satisfactotv  completion  of  the  courses,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
each  course,  and  recommendation  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on 
East  Asian  Studies,  a  certificate  will  be  awarded  A  notation  ol  the  award  of  the 
certificate  will  be  included  on  the  student's  transcript  The  student  must  have  a 
baccalaureate  degree  awarded  previous  to  or  simultaneously  with  an  award  ol 
the  certificate. 

Certificate  Requirements 

Core  Courses  The  student  is  required  to  take: 

1 .  HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I  , 

2.  HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II 


3  Six  semester  hours  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  following  East  Asian 

languages  (Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Korean): 

CHIfMiOl— Elementary  Chinese  I 

JAPN  101— Elementary  Japanese  I 

Both  FOLA  109— Elementary  Korean  II 

ar7dF0LA  118K— Intermediate  Korean  I 
Students  with  language  competence  equivalent  to  these  language  courses 
are  exempted  from  the  language  requirement,  such  students  are  required  to 
complete  an  additional  six  hours  of  eiectives  in  East  Asian  courses  lo  fulfill  the 
24-credit  requirement  tor  the  certificate. 

Eiectives  Students  must  complete  at  least  12  hours  of  eiectives  selected  from 
four  regular  formally  approved  courses  on  East  Asia  in  at  least  two  ol  the 
following  categories  (i)  art  history.  (2)  geography,  (3)  government  and  politics. 
(4)  history.  (5)  language,  linguistics,  and  literature.  (6)  music.  (7)  sociology. 
and  (8)  urban  studies  Nine  of  the  twelve  hours  of  eiectives  must  be  upper 
division  (300-400  level)  courses  A  maximum  ol  three  credit  hours  ol  special 
topics  courses  on  East  Asian  will  be  allowed  with  the  approval  of  the  student's 
certificate  adviser  No  more  than  nine  credits  from  any  one  department  may  be 
applied  toward  the  certificate  No  nnore  than  nine  credits  applied  to  the 
student's  major  may  also  apply  to  the  certificate  In  addition,  no  more  than  nine 
credits  ol  the  courses  applied  toward  the  certificate  may  be  transferred  from 
other  institutions  Students  are  asked  to  work  with  their  advisor  in  ensunng  that 
the  eiectives  maintain  an  intercollegiate  and  interdisciplinary  focus  (at  least 
three  disciplines  are  recommended) 

Interested  students  should  contact  either  Dr,  Kenneth  Folsom  or  Dr. 
Mariene  Ivlayo.  Department  ol  History.  2101  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall.  (301) 
454-2843. 

Liberal  Arts  in  Business  Certificate 

The  Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  an  interdisciplinary  certificate 
program,  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Business,  for  students  pursuing  any  of  the 
traditional  majors  within  the  Division  Any  student  in  the  Division  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  may  apply  for  admission  to  this  program  which  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  business  and  an 
awareness  of  some  of  the  skills  needed  to  compete  successfully  for  entry-level 
employment  in  the  business  world  The  core  of  LAB  courses  includes  special 
sections  of  required  speech  and  writing  courses,  some  courses  designed 
especially  for  the  LAB  program.  Work.  Workers.  Work  Settings  (SOCY).  The 
Law  and  Ethics  of  Business  (BMGT).  and  Integrated  Accounting  Budgeting 
and  Planning  (BI\^GT).  and  some  courses  open  to  all  students.  Economics  of 
Social  Problems.  Modem  Business  History  For  further  information  contact  the 
office  of  the  Provost  of  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Women's  Studies  Certificate 

The  Women's  Studies  Certificate  Program  consists  of  an  integrated, 
interdisciplinary  package  of  courses  on  women  and  sex  roles  which  is 
designed  to  supplement  a  student's  maior  Any  student  in  good  standing  m  a 
division  of  the  University  may  enroll  in  the  certificate  program  by  declaring 
her/his  intention  to  the  Women's  Studies  undergraduate  advisor  It  is 
suggested  that  students  meet  with  the  advisor  in  order  to  plan  individual 
programs  The  requirements  for  the  Women's  Studies  Certificate  are  under 
review,  and  may  be  revised  by  Fall.  1986  For  additional  information,  contact 
the  Women  s  Studies  Office.  454-3341 

To  qualify  for  a  certificate  in  Women's  Studies  a  student  is  required  to  earn 
twenty-one  credits  in  required  Women's  Studies  core  courses  and  eiectives. 
chosen  according  to  the  student's  interests  Each  student  must  obtain  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  each  course  that  is  to  be  counted  towa'd  the  certificate 

Each  student  is  required  to  lake  either  WMST  200 —  Women  in 
Contemporary  Society  or  WN^ST  400— Theones  ol  Feminism  and  at  least  one 
course  from  three  of  the  following  four  categories: 

1.  ECON  374  Sex  Roles  in  Economic  Life 
GVPT  471  Women  and  Politics 
GVPT  436  Legal  Status  of  Women 

2  ENGL  250  Women  in  Literature 
ENGL  348  Literary  Works  by  Women 

3  HIST  210  American  Women  to  I88O 

HIST  21 1  American  Women  1880 10  the  Present 
HIST  301   Women  and  InOuStnal  Development 

4  SOCY  325  Sex  Roles  (primarily  lor  non-Socioiogy  maiors) 

SOCY  425:  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Institutions  (primarily  for  Sociology 

majors) 

PSYC  309  Special  Topics  Psychology  of  Women 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  WMST  200  when  possible  before 
enrolling  m  other  courses  on  women 

The  remaining  three  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  atxjve  list  or  f'Om  the 
other  courses  offered  withm  the  Women  s  Studies  Program  At  least  one  ol  the 
courses  must  be  an  upper  divsion  course  (300-400  level)  No  more  than  nine 
credits  irom  any  one  deoaiment  may  be  applied  toward  the  certificate  and  no 
more  than  twelve  credits  may  be  transferred  from  ottier  universities  and  tl>en 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Director 
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Internships.  Women's  Studies  internships  are  available  lo  certificate  students 
and  any  other  interested  students  The  internship  courses  include  individually 
designed  learning  proiects  and  a  weekly  seminar  Together  these  locus  on 
integrating  feminist  theory  into  our  understanding  ol  the  workplace  and  sharing 
personal  work  experiences  in  order  to  increase  effectiveness 

The  internship  program  enables  students  to  gam  practical  experience  by 
working  as  interns  for  businesses,  agencies,  and  organizations  that  provide 
services  for  women  The  training  gamed  m  this  process  often  helps  the  student 
clarify  goals  and  discover  new  employment  opportunities. 

Course  Code  Prefix  WMST 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies 

Administrative  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Shoenberg 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  program  is  a  flexible  major  which 
provides  an  alternative  educational  structure  for  students  who  choose  not  to 
concentrate  in  a  specific  discipline  or  department  Students  may  utilize  a  wide 
range  of  courses  offered  at  UMCP  to  pursue  their  own  educational  obiectives. 
whether  by  combining  related  courses  from  several  departments,  by  exploring 
two  or  three  distinctly  separate  interests  at  once,  or  by  thoughtfully  choosing  a 
variety  of  courses  from  throughout  the  University 

Students  in  General  Studies  accept  responsibility  for  developing  programs 
to  meet  their  specific  educational  and  employment  goals  Although  there  are 
no  required  ma|or  courses  as  in  other  depanmenis.  the  substance  ol  the 
individualized  curriculum  (the  actual. courses  taken,  how  they  relate  to  each 
other,  what  skills  are  acquired)  may  be  important  lo  potential  employers  or  for 
graduate  programs. 

Requirements 

1  The  student  must  be  registered  as  a  General  Studies  major  for  at  least  the 
last  30  credits  immediately  preceding  graduation 

2  A  minimum  of  120  credMs  must  be  accumulated  with  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  2.0. 

3  No  more  than  30  credits  in  any  one  department  may  be  applied  toward  the 
required  120  credits 

4.  No  more  than  60  credits  in  any  one  academic  division  may  be  counted 
toward  the  required  120  credits 

5.  At  least  45  credits  must  be  taken  at  the  upper  level  (courses  numbered 
300  or  higher),  a  2  0  cumulative  grade  point  average  must  be  obtained  in 
all  upper  level  courses. 

6.  Students  entering  UlvlCP  beginning  in  May,  1980.  with  eight  or  fewer 
transfer  credits,  must  complete  all  University  Studies  requirements. 

7.  The  BGS  program  may  not  be  used  as  part  of  a  double  major  or  double 
degree  program. 

General  Studies  is  not  the  same  as  "Undecided",  nor  is  it  usually  an 
appropriate  maior  for  freshmen  or  students  in  between  majors  It  is  sometimes 
an  excellent  choice  for  entenng  transfer  students  with  an  assortment  of  past 
credits  in  various  fields  or  for  people  changing  from  one  area  of  interest  to 
another  which  is  substantially  different.  In  any  case,  change  to  the  BGS 
program  when  you  know  that  it  is  what  you  want,  it  is  a  decision— not  a  way  to 
avoid  one 

For  more  information,  call  or  visit  the  office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate 
Studies  (454-2530.  Room  1115.  Hornbake  Library).  Individual  advising  is 
available  and  strongly  recommended. 

Individual  Studies  Program 

The  Individual  Studies  Program  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
create  and  complete  individualized  maprs.  To  be  accepted  into  the  program, 
a  student  must: 

1)  have  a  clearly-defined  academic  goal  which  cannot  reasonably  be  satisfied 
in  an  existing  curriculum  at  College  Park,  and 

2)  Be  able  to  design,  with  faculty  assistance,  a  sequence  of  courses  and 
other  learning  experiences  which  is  judged  to  have  adequate  substance 
for  the  awarding  of  a  degree  in  the  specific  field  of  study 

Most  IVSP  maiors  are  either  a  form  of  "area  study"  utilizing  offerings  from 
many  departments  or  a  clear  combination  of  two  disciplines  Many  include 
Internships  or  independent  study  proiects  in  the  program.  All  work  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

Applicants  are  required  to  write  a  detailed  prospectus  outlining  their 
proposed  program  of  study  They  must  meet  the  General  University 
Requirements  or  University  Studies  Requirements  according  to  year  of  entry. 
The  process  of  applying  often  involves  considerable  consultation  and  several 
drafts  of  a  prospectus,  so  it  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Individual  Studies  Program  after  completion  of  30 
college  credits  and  must  be  officially  approved  by  the  Individual  Studies 
Faculty  Review  Committee  prior  to  the  final  30  semester  hours  of  the  proposed 
curriculum. 

More  information  on  requirements  and  procedures  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  Room  1115.  Hornbake  Library. 
After  reading  that  material,  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  to  informally  discuss  ideas  and  plan  the  next  steps. 


Study  Abroad  Programs 

The  goal  of  the  Study  Abroad  Office  is  lo  enable  students  lo  incorporate  a 
summer,  semester  or  year  abroad  mio  their  degree  program  at  Maryland 
Study  abroad  increases  awareness  ol  other  cultures  and  languages  while 
providing  a  comparative  international  perspective  Many  students  Imd  study 
abroad  essential  lor  their  major  or  career  plans  Others  view  it  as  pan  of  iheir 
liberal  arts  education. 

Advising  and  Information.  The  Study  Abroad  Office  provides  handouts  and 
advising  on  the  wioe  variety  of  programs  available  A  small  library  provides 
information  on  programs  offered  by  other  universities.  "The  Office  assists 
students  in  obtaining  credit  for  their  experience  abroad. 

Maryland  Study  Abroad  Semester/Year  Programs 

Denmark's  International  Study  Program.  Maryland  acts  as  a  coordinator  (or  DIS 
in  Copenhagen,  which  otters  many  liberal  arts  subiects  taught  in  Engiisti. 

Semester  in  Israel.  From  February  to  June  students  learn  Hebrew  and  take 
courses  m  Jewish  and  Israeli  studies  taught  in  English  by  laculty  members  at 
Tel  Aviv  University. 

Study  in  London  offers  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  business  and  the 
humanities  that  locus  on  Britain. 

Study  in  Beijing  oilers  a  spring  semester  ol  intensive  Chinese  language  from 
beginner  to  advanced  level. 

Study  in  Brazil  offers  a  summer  and  (all  semester  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Rio  to  take  regular  university  courses  ottered  in  Portuguese. 

Summer  Programs 

Architecture  Abroad.  TheSchool  of  Architecture  sponsors  a  six-week  program  in 
Western  Europe  and  a  program  in  Sn  Lanka  which  allow  students  at  an 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  to  deal  creatively  with 
architectural  issues  in  a  foreign  environment. 

Summer  in  Kassel.  The  Depanment  of  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature  sponsors  a  five-week  intensive  language  and  culture  program  in 
Kassel.  West  Germany. 

Exchanges.  The  Study  Abroad  Office  administers  reciprocal  exchanges  with 
specific  universities  overseas  These  exchanges  are  often  related  to  academic 
departments  and  require  extensive  language  or  academic  background  All  the 
exchanges  require  at  least  a  30  grade  point  average  Exchanges  are 
available  with  the  University  of  Kent  in  Canterbury.  England  in  government  and 
politics,  the  University  of  Lancaster.  England  m  mathematics.  Keio  University  in 
Tokyo,  Japan  in  intensive  Japanese,  and  the  University  of  Bremen,  the  Free 
University  ol  Berlin  and  the  Gesamthochschule  Kassel  In  West  Germany. 

The  Study  Abroad  Office  is  in  Room  1113,  North  Administration  Building. 
Telephone.  454-8645. 

General  Honors  Program 

Director:  Howarth 

The  General  Honors  Program  is  designed  to  allow  energetic,  academically 
talented  students  to  pursue  their  general  education  at  a  challenging, 
stimulating  level.  Students  can  engage,  with  others  of  similar  ability  and  varied 
interests,  in  a  program  whose  emphasis  is  on  interdisciplinary  and 
educationally  broadening  activity 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  as  freshmen.  High  school  students 
ordinarily  apply  at  the  same  time  as  they  apply  for  admission  to  the  University, 
although  a  separate  application  form  is  required  for  General  Honors. 
Undergraduates  already  on  campus,  maiormg  in  any  department,  college  or 
division,  and  transfer  students  with  distinguished  records  from  other  institutions 
(especially  if  they  come  from  other  Honors  Programs)  are  also  encouraged  to 
apply  Selection  is  made  en  the  basis  of  academic  records, 
recommendations,  standardized  test  scores,  personal  achievement,  and  other 
evidences  of  motivation  and  ability. 

Members  of  the  Program  may  enroll  in  a  variety  of  kinds  of  courses, 
including  special  introductory  coHoquia.  special  honors  sections  of  basic 
courses  in  many  departments,  upper  division  General  Honors  seminars, 
independent  study  and  field  experience  Honors  Learning  Communities  allow 
students  to  integrate  the  content  of  a  number  of  departmental  courses  around 
an  important  common  theme.  Successful  General  Honors  students  graduate 
with  a  citation  in  General  Honors  which  is  recorded  on  their  transcripts  and 
diplomas.  There  is  an  extensive  extra-curricular  program  of  activities,  and 
student  participation  in  decision-makmg  and  administration  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  program  The  General  Honors  Program  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Honors  Council,  the  Northeast  Region  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Honors  Council,  and  the  Maryland  Collegiate  Honors  Council. 
Students  and  faculty  participate  regularly  in  the  activities  of  these 
organizations  The  Program  participates  in  a  program  of  student  exchanges 
with  Honors  Programs  in  other  institutions. 

The  College  Park  Campus  also  has  over  30  Departmental  Honors 
Programs  designed  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  more  deeply 
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their  studies  in  itieir  chosen  fields  ot  concentration  These  programs  usually 
begin  in  the  lunior  year,  though  a  lew  (botany,  English,  history,  mathematics, 
psychology)  may  star!  earlier  Some  students  who  enter  the  General  Honors 
Program  as  Ireshmen  transfer  to  their  departmental  programs  in  their 
sophomore  or  junior  years  For  information,  see  the  descriptions  under  the 
various  departmental  entries  in  this  catalog,  or  contact  the  department 

For  application  forms  and  information  about  the  General  Honors  Program. 
write  to  Dr  John  Howarth.  Director.  General  Honors  Program.  The  University  of 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Telephone.  (301)  454-2532. 

Preprofessional  Programs 

The  preprofessional  programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
academic  foundation  required  for  entrance  into  professional  schools  Some 
require  two  or  three  years  of  preprofessional  study  before  admission  to 
professional  school  Others,  such  as  the  programs  lor  pre-dentistry.  pre-law. 
and  pre-medicine.  normally  require  completion  of  a  bachelors  degree  Five  of 
these  preprofessional  programs  may  be  declared  as  the  official  undergraduate 
academic  maior  pre-dental  hygiene,  pre-medical  technology,  pre-nursing, 
pre-pharmacy.  and  pre-physicai  therapy. 

In  contrast,  six  ot  these  preprofessional  programs  are  advisory  only,  and 
cannot  be  declared  as  the  official  undergraduate  academic  maior: 
pre-dentisfi^.  pre-law.  pre-medicme.  pre-optometry,  pre-osteopathy.  and 
pre-podiatry  The  students  interested  in  one  of  these  types  of  preprofessional 
preparation  may  choose  from  a  wide  vanety  of  academic  maprs  across 
campus.  The  preprofessional  advisor  will  provide  guidance  concerning  the 
choice  of  maior. 

Successful  completion  of  a  preprofessional  program  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  any  professional  school  Each 
professional  school  has  its  own  admissions  requirements  and  criteria,  which 
may  include  grade  point  average  in  undergraduate  courses,  scores  in  aptitude 
tests  (fvledical  College  Admission  Test.  Law  School  Admission  Test.  Dental 
Aptitude  Test.  Allied  Health  Professions  Admission  Test,  etc ).  a  personal 
interview,  faculty  recommendations  and  an  evaluation  from  the  preprofessional 
advisor  admissions  requirements,  the  student  is  urged  to  study  the  catalog  of 
each  professional  school. 

Although  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  a  normal  prerequisite  for 
admission  for  dental,  law  and  medical  schools,  three  professional  schools  of 
The  University  ot  Maryland  at  Baltimore — Dentistry.  Law  and  Medicme— have 
arrangements  whereby  a  student  who  meets  certain  stringent  requirements 
may  be  accepted  for  professional  school  after  three  years  of  undergraduate 
study  (90  credit  hours)  For  students  to  be  eligible  for  the  "combined  degree" . 
the  final  30  credit  hours  prior  to  entry  into  the  Schools  of  Dentistry.  Law.  and 
Medicine  (i  e  .  the  lunior  year)  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  College  Park 
Campus  After  the  successful  completion  of  an  additional  thirty  hours  of  work  in 
professional  school,  the  student  may  apply  for  the  bachelors  degree  to  be 
awarded  by  the  College  Park  Campus 

Because  of  the  competitive  nature  of  professional  school  admissions, 
preprofessional  students  should  consider  applying  to  more  than  one  school 
and  should  also  give  some  thought  to  alternative  careers  The  degree  to  which 
this  IS  necessary  vanes  with  the  program  in  which  one  is  enrolled  It  is  helpful 
to  discuss  this  with  the  preprofessional  advisor 

The  Health  Professions  Advismg  Office  (Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory) 
offers  advising  and  information  on  preprofessional  programs  in  the  health 
sciences,  Reading  material  on  health  careers,  options,  and  alternatives  is 
available  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Professions  Advismg  Office. 
Catalogs  from  many  of  the  professional  schools  across  the  country  are 
available  The  Reading  Room  is  open  to  all  interested  students  and  others 
seeking  guidance  about  health  careers. 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  into 
the  UMAB  Dental  Hygiene  Program  but  also  for  entrance  into  dental  hygiene 
programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently,  students 
should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so  that 
requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for  The  University 
ot  Maryland  Dental  Hygiene  Program  is  available  at  the  Health  Professions 
Advising  Office.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from  other  colleges 
may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be  obtained  individually 

The  Dental  School  of  The  University  ot  Maryland,  located  in  BaitirrKire 
(UMAB).  offers  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  m  dental  hygiene,  as  well  as 
a  post-ceriificate  program  for  registered  dental  hygienists  who  have  completed 
a  two-year  accredited  dental  hygiene  program  and  are  interested  in 
completing  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  Completion  of  a 
two-year  preprofessional  curriculum  at  any  University  of  Maryland  campus 
except  UMAB  or  at  another  accredited  institution  is  required  for  eligibility  to 
apply  for  admission  as  a  lumor  in  the  Dental  School  at  UMAB 

For  registered  dental  hygiemsts.  completion  of  a  two-year  accredited 
dental  hygiene  program,  completion  ot  ail  required  preprofessional  courses, 
and  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  clinical  experience  as  a  dental  hygienist  are 
required  lor  eligibility  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Dental  School  at  UMAB 

The  following  courses  are  required  lor  admission  to  the  UMAB  Dental 
Hygiene  Program  Course  requirements  for  other  dental  hygiene  programs  can 
be  tound  m  the  respective  college  catalogs. 


Semester 
Credit  Hours 
Freshman  Year 

ENGL  101    3 

ZOOL  101    4 

CHEM  I03and  104    4.4 

PSYC  100    3 

SOCY  100  or  SOCY  105   3 

MATH  110  or  115    3 

Humanities    3 

Elective   3 

Sophomore  Year 

ZOOL  201  and  202 4.  4 

MICB  200    4 

NUTR  200   3 

ENGL  278C     3 

Social  Sciences    6 

SPCH100or107    3 

STAT  100  (check  math  prerequisites)     3 

60 

Although  courses  may  be  interchanged  during  ttie  lirsl  two  years,  il  is  reauired  thai 
cnemstry  precede  rriic'obio'ogy  and  nuiniio"  io  enable  us  aDpucaioo  to  ti>ese  two  suDiecls. 
It  should  be  noted  trial  Zoology  101  is  a  prerequisite  lor  Zootogy  201.  202  (Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiokigy)  at  the  College  Park  Campus. 

Application  and  Admission 

High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  pre-dental  hygiene  curriculum  at 
the  College  Park  Campus  should  request  applications  directly  from  the 
Admissions  Office  of  The  University  ot  Maryland.  College  Park.  Md  20742  It 
is  recommended  that  those  preparing  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in 
dental  hygiene  pursue  an  academic  program  in  high  school  wtiich  includes 
biology,  chemistry,  math  and  physics. 

Pre-dental  hygiene  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
proiessionai  school  in  fan  ot  the  sophomore  year  IJMAB  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Aovismg  Office 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  Ironn  the 
respective  coneges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-dental  hygiene  student  or  as  a  registered  dental 
hygienist  at  any  campus  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Program  on  the  Baltimore  City  Campus  (UMAB)  or  to  any  other  dental  hygiene 
program. 

Further  Information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Dental  Hygiene  Advisor. 
Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory.  The  University  ol  Maryland.  College  Park. 
Maryland  Telephone  (301 )  454-2540  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Department.  The  University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore.  666  W.  Baltimore  Street. 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21201.  Telephone  (301)528-7773. 

Pre-Dentistry 

Advisor:  Love 

The  preprofessional  program  for  pre-dental  students  is  a  program  ot 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  dental  scixwi  The  advice  is  based 
on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  dental  schools  and  the 
requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  on  the  College  Park  Campus 

The  recommenaations  made  dunng  advismg  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Dental  Admissions  Test  (DAT)  in  the  spring  of  the  lunior 
year  Application  to  dental  school  is  made  dunng  the  summer-fan  of  the  senior 
year  In  addition  to  faculty  letters  of  recommendation,  most  admissions 
committees  request  or  require  an  evaluation  from  the  students  pre-dental 
advisor  It  IS  important,  therefore,  for  the  student  to  contact  the  pre-oental 
advisor  early  in  the  academic  career  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  proper 
procedures  necessary  m  the  evaluation  and  application  process 

For  more  mtormafion  on  the  pre-dental  advismg  program,  contact  ttie 
Pre-dental  Advisor.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory.  The  University  ot  Maryland. 
College  Park.  MD  20742    Telephone  (301 )  454-2540 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  dental  school,  a  tour-year 
program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program.  Most  pre-dental  students  on  the  College 
Park  Campus  complete  a  lou'-yea'  undergraduate  degree  pnor  to  entrance 
into  dental  school  Smce  there  is  no  required  fixed  "pre-oent"  curriculum,  the 
pre-dental  student  must  choose  an  academic  maior  from  the  variety  ot 
approved  campus  programs  m  the  arfs.  humanities,  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  physical  and  life  sciences  No  specific  maior  is 
required,  favored  or  preferred  by  dental  school  admissions  committees 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  wtwch 
includes  courses  to  satisfy  maior  and  supporting  area  requirements  University 
Studies  Program  requirements,  and  the  dental  scfooi  admission  requirements 
The  student  s  academe  advisor  wiii  advise  about  the  first  two  topics  wn  le  ttie 
Pre-dental  Advisor  wiii  advise  atxxit  dental  school  admission  requirements 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  from  dental 
school  to  dental  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the  tjasc 
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admission  requiremenis  and  which  prepare  the  student  tor  the  DAT  are  the 
lollowing 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

ENGL  101,  391/393— English  Composition     3.  3 

CHEM  103,  1 13— General  Chemistry  I.  II    4.  4 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I.  II    4.  4 

PHYS  121,  122or  PHYS  141,  142— Physics  4  4 

MATH  220,  221  or  MATH  140.  141— Calculus'    3.  3  or 

4.  4 
Biology,  minimum"    (Recommended  courses  include  MICB  200. 

MICB380,  ZOOL211.ZOOL213orZOOL422)   8 

•  Although  calculus  is  not  an  entrance  requirement  ol  many  dental  schools  and  is  not 
Included  in  the  OAT.  ore  year  ol  calculus  is  strongly  recommended  lor  the  preprolessional 
student, 

**  Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  is  8  credits,  the  successful  applicant  wiH 
have  more,  including  advanced  'taming  m  biological  sciences  at  Ihe  300-400  level  BOTN 
100,  BIOL  101  and  124.  and  MiCB  100  are  not  recommended  10  meel  this  requirement. 


Three-Year  Arts-Dentistry  Degree  Program.  Students  whose  performance 
during  the  lirst  two  years  is  exceplional  may  apply  to  The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  beginning  ol  their  third  year,  for  entry  after 
three  years  of  college  work  By  the  end  ol  the  third  year  the  student  must 
have  earned  90  academic  credits,  exclusive  ol  physical  education,  the  last  30 
of  which  must  have  been  earned  at  The  University  ol  Maryland  College  Park, 
The  undergraduate  maior  is  "ans-dentistry"  lor  this  program,  the  work  of  the 
first  year  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  is  considered  as  the  ma|or  W'thm  the  90 
credits  the  student  must  have  completed  all  the  requirements  listed  below. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

A  University  Studies  Program  Requirements    30 

B  Chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic)    16 

CHEM  103.  113.233.  243  or 

CHEM  105.  115.235.245 
C  Biological  Sciences     19-20 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 

Either  ZOOL  213  or  MICB  380 

One  of  the  following; 

ZOOL  411— Ceil  Biology 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology 

ZOOL  430— Vertebrate  Embryology 

ZOOL  495 — Mammalian  Histology 

MICB  360— Medical  Virology 

MICB  440— Pathogenic  Microbiology 

MICB  450 — Immunology 
D  Mathematics    6-8 

MATH  220.  221  or  MATH  140.  141 

E  Physics  121.  122.  or  141,  142     8 

F.  Additional  upper-level  courses  from  any  one  of  the  lollowing 

combinations:    7-10 

1.  Zoology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level  including  one 

laboratory  course 

2.  Microbiology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level  including  one 

laboratory  course 

3.  CHEM  321— Quantitative  Analysis  plus  any  three-credit  course 

at  the  300-400  level  m  the  physical  or  biological 

sciences  which  is  approved  by  Ihe  Pre-Dental  Advisor. 
4  BCHM  461.  462.  463,  and  464 
5,  Nine  hours  on  the  30O-4CK)  level  in  any  one  department  ol  the 

Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  or  the  Division  ol 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 
G  Electives  as  needed  to  total  at  least  90  credits    0-4 

7o(a/     90-92 

Incoming  freshmen  interested  in  this  three-year  program  are  strongly  urged 
to  consult  the  Pre-dental  Advisor  before  registration  for  the  first  semester  at 
College  Park 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  Aris-Dentislry  program  may  receive 
Ihe  B  S  degree  (Arts-Dentistry)  after  satisfactory  completion  ol  the  lirst  year  at 
The  University  ol  Maryland  Dental  School  upon  recommendation  by  the  Dean 
ol  Ihe  Dental  School  and  approval  by  the  College  Park  Campus,  the  degree  to 
l)e  awarded  m  August  following  the  first  year  ol  Dental  School  The  courses  ol 
iho  lirst  year  of  Dental  School  constitute  the  major,  the  College  Park  courses 
listed  above  constitute  the  supporting  area 

Participation  in  the  three-year  program  in  no  way  guarantees  admission  to 
The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  School.  Three-year  students  compete  with 
the  lour-year  students  for  admission. 


Pre-Forestry 

Pro  Forestry  Students  are  advised  in  the  Department  ol  Horticullure  See 
page  62  lor  inlormation  about  this  program. 

Pre-Law 

Advisor:  Buhlig 

Although  some  law  schools  will  consider  only  applicants  with  a  B  A  or  B  S 
degree,  others  will  accept  applicants  who  have  successluiiy  completed  a 
three-year  program  ol  academic  work  Most  law  schools  do  not  present)* 
specilic  courses  which  a  student  must  present  lor  admission,  but  do  require 
that  the  student  loiiow  one  of  Ihe  standard  programs  oHered  by  the 
undergraduate  college  Many  law  schools  require  that  the  applicant  take  the 
Law  School  Admission  Test,  prelerabiy  in  July  or  Octotier  ol  Ihe  academic  year 
preceding  entry  into  professional  school, 

Four-Year  Program.  The  student  who  plans  lo  complete  Ihe  requirements  (or 
the  8  A  or  B  S  degree  before  entering  law  school  sfxjuid  select  a  mapr  lieid 
ol  concentration  Most  law  schools  do  not  prescribe  specilic  maiors  or  courses 
which  must  be  presented  lor  admission  but  do  require  that  one  ol  the 
standard  programs  ottered  by  the  undergraduate  college  be  loiiowed  A 
students  choices  can  be  guided  by  the  need  to  develop  some  ol  the  essential 
skills  needed  lor  the  law  prolession.  namely,  clear  and  imaginative  thinking, 
accurate  and  perceptive  reading,  and  literate  expression. 

Three- Year  Arts-Law  Program.  Although  some  law  schools  wilt  consider  only 
applicants  with  a  B  A  or  B  S  degree,  others  will  accept  applicants  who  have 
successfully  completed  a  three-year  program  ol  academic  work  Students 
planning  to  enter  law  school  at  Ihe  end  ol  the  third  year  should  complete  the 
University  Studies  Program  Requirements  By  the  end  ol  the  lunior  year,  the 
student  will  complete  the  requirements  for  a  "minor"  (18  semester  fiours  in  one 
department.  6  hours  bemg  at  the  300-400  level)  The  program  during  the  first 
three  years  should  include  all  ol  the  basic  courses  required  lor  a  degree 
(including  the  18-hour  "minor"  course  program)  and  all  University 
requirements  The  academic  courses  must  total  90  hours,  and  must  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  average  of  2  0  To  be  acceptable  to  law  schools,  however, 
students  in  virtually  all  cases  must  have  a  considerably  higher  average 

Students  with  exceptional  records  who  are  accepted  to  the  School  ol  Law 
of  The  University  ol  Maryland  under  Ihe  arts-law  program  may  receive  a  B  A. 
degree  (arts-law)  alter  satislaciory  completion  ol  the  tirst  year  ol  law  school, 
upon  recommendation  by  the  Dean  of  The  University  ol  Maryland  Law  School 
and  approval  by  the  College  Park  Campus  The  degree  is  awarded  m  August 
lollowing  the  lirst  year  of  law  school  (or  after  30  credit  hours  are  completed) 

For  additional  inlormation.  contact  the  Pre-iaw  Advisor.  Room  1117, 
Hornbake  Library.  The  University  ol  Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742. 
Telephone:  (301)  454-3040, 

Pre-Medical  Technology 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  into 
the  UMAB  Medical  Techixiiogy  Program  but  also  lor  entrance  into  medical 
technology  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  elliciently. 
students  should  obtain  program  inlormation  when  first  entering  college  so  that 
requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Inlormation  lor  The  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Technology  Program  is  available  at  the  Health  Prolessions 
Advising  Otfice,  Room  3103,  Turner  LatX)ratory  Bulletins  Irom  other  colleges 
may  be  available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be  obtained  individually 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Medical  Technology  is  offered  through  the 
Medical  Technology  Program  of  The  University  ol  Maryland  Medical  School, 
located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB)  The  lirst  two  years,  consisting  ol  preprolessional 
studies,  may  be  completed  on  any  University  ol  Maryland  campus,  except 
UMAB,  or  at  any  regionally  accredited  university  or  coiiege, 

The  medical  technologist  plays  a  maior  role  m  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease  by  applying  scientilic  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  supen/ision  and 
accurate  performance  of  complex  laboratory  and  therapeutic  procedures. 
Career  opportunities  exist  lor  the  medical  technologist  m  hospitals,  private 
clinics,  pharmaceutical  research,  government,  academics  and  sales  The 
prolessional  curncuium  at  UMAB  includes  courses  in  hematology,  clinical 
chemistry,  microbiology,  immunology,  immunohematology.  microscopy, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  management.  The  curriculum  at  UMAB  is 
designed  to  tram  students  in  the  complex  technical  skills  essential  lor  the 
modern  medical  technologist,  as  well  as  to  challenge  students  to  understand 
the  more  complex  principles  underlying  their  technology  It  is  essential  thai 
students  develop  skills  m  the  area  of  oral  and  written  communication  and  Ihe 
critical  assessment  ol  inlormation. 

Application  and  Admission.  High  school  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
pie-meOical  technology  curriculum  at  College  Park  must  meet  admission 
requirements  of  that  campus  High  school  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
a  college  preparatory  curncuium  emphasizing  biology,  chemistry  and  college 
preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-medical  technology  students  should  begin  the  application  process  lor 
professional  school  in  tall  of  Ihe  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications  and 
instructions    are    available    in    the    Health    Professions    Advising    Olfice. 
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Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges. 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-medical  technology  student  at  any  campus  does  not 
guarantee  admission  to  the  Medical  Technology  Program  on  the  Baltimore  City 
Campus  (UMAB)  or  to  any  other  medical  technology  program. 

The  following  courses  are  reguired  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  Medical 
Technology  Program.  Course  requirements  for  other  medical  technology 
programs  can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Chemistry  103.  113  4.  4 

Chemistry  233.  243  4,  4 

Zoology  101     4 

Microbiology  200    4 

Mathematics  110.  111  or  above   3.3 

English  101.  and  Literature  3.  3 

Speech  107  or  100   3 

Humanities  (History,  literature,  philosophy,  appreciation  ol  Art,  Music, 

Drama,  Dance)   3 

Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (Anthropology.  Economics, 

Government  &  Politics,  Geography,  Psychology, 

Sociology)  6 

Electives   *    12 

Total  Semester  Hours   60 

•    Recommended  electives  include  statistics,  computer  science  and  biochemistry. 

Further  Information.  At  College  Park,  contact  the  Medical  Technology 
Advisor.  The  University  of  Maryland,  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory.  College 
Park.  MD  20742,  Telephone  (301)454-2540  In  Baltimore,  contact  the  Medical 
Technology  Program.  The  University  of  Maryland.  Allied  Health  Professions 
Building,  32  8.  Greene  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201.  Telephone  (301) 
52a-7664. 

Pre-Medicine 

Advisor:  Love 

The  preprofessional  program  for  pre-medical  students  is  a  program  of 
advising  for  students  preparing  to  apply  to  medical  school.  The  advice  is 
based  on  requirements  and  recommendations  of  American  medical  schools 
and  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  on  the  College  Park 
Campus.  The  pre-medical  advisor  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office  is 
prepared  to  assist  students  in  setting  career  obiectives,  selecting 
undergraduate  coursework  to  meet  the  admissions  criteria  of  the  professional 
schools,  and  in  all  phases  of  the  application  process  itself. 

The  recommendations  made  during  advising  are  meant  to  prepare  the 
student  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  (MCAT)  in  the  spring  of  the 
junior  year.  Application  to  medical  school  is  made  during  the  summer-fall  of 
the  senior  year.  Medical  admissions  committees  generally  request  or  require 
an  evaluation  from  the  student's  pre-medical  advisor  It  is  important,  therefore, 
for  the  student  to  contact  the  pre-medical  advisor  early  in  the  academic  career 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  proper  procedures  necessary  in  the  evaluation 
and  application  process. 

For  more  information  on  the  pre-medical  advising  program,  contact  the 
Pre-medical  Advisor,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone  (301)  454-2540. 

There  are  two  ways  to  prepare  for  admission  to  medical  school;  a  four-year 
program  is  preferable,  but  a  three-year  program  is  possible. 

Four-Year  Baccalaureate  Program.  Most  pre-medical  students  on  the  College 
Park  Campus  complete  a  four-year  undergraduate  degree  prior  to  entrance 
into  medical  school  Since  there  is  no  required,  fixed  "pre-med"  curriculum,  the 
pre-medical  student  must  choose  an  academic  mapr  from  the  variety  of 
approved  campus  programs  in  the  arts,  humanities,  behavioral  and  social 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  physical  and  life  sciences  No  specific  major  is 
required,  favored  or  preferred  by  medical  school  admissions  committees. 

The  four-year  student  will  plan  an  undergraduate  experience  which 
includes  courses  to  satisfy  major  and  supporting  area  requirements.  University 
Studies  Program  requirements,  and  the  medical  school  admission 
requirements  The  student's  academic  advisor  will  advise  about  the  first  two 
topics,  while  the  Pre-medical  Advisor  will  advise  about  medical  school 
admission  requirements. 

Although  specific  admission  requirements  vary  somewhat  from  medical 
school  to  medical  school,  the  undergraduate  courses  which  constitute  the 
basic  admission  requirements  and  which  prepare  the  student  for  the  MCAT  are 
the  following; 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

ENGL  101.  39V393— English  Composition     3.3 

CHEM  103.  1 13— General  Chemistry  I.  II    4.  4 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II   4,  4 

PHYS  121,  122.  or  PHYS  141,  142— PhysiCS    4,  4 

MATH  220.  221,  or  MATH  140.  141— Calculus'   3.  3  or 

4,4 


Biology,  minimum"    (Recommended  courses  include  MICB  200, 

MICB380,  ZOOL211,ZOOL213orZOOL422)    8 

"  Allhougfi  calculus  is  not  an  entrance  requirement  ot  many  medical  schools  and  is  not 
Included  in  the  MCAT,  orte  year  of  calculus  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  preprofessional 
student. 

••  Although  the  minimum  biology  requirement  Is  8  credits,  the  successful  applicani  will 
have  more,  including  advanced  naming  m  biological  sciences  ai  the  300-400  level  BOTN 
100.  BIOL  101  and  124.  and  (ullCB  100  are  not  recommended  to  meet  this  requirement 

Three-Year  Arts-Medicine  Degree  Program.  Students  whose  performance 

during  the  first  two  years  is  exceptional  may  apply  to  The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  at  the  beginning  of  their  third  year,  for  entry  after 
three  years  of  college  work  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  student  must 
have  earned  90  academic  credits,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  last  30 
of  which  must  have  been  earned  at  The  University  of  Maryland  College  Park. 
The  undergraduate  mapr  is  'arts-medicine"  lor  this  program,  the  work  ol  the 
first  year  in  the  School  of  Medicine  is  considered  as  the  maior  Within  the  90 
credits  the  student  must  have  completed  all  the  requirements  listed  below. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

A.  University  Studies  Program  Requirements   30 

B.  Chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic)    16 

CHEM  103.  113.  233,  243  or 

CHEM  105.  115.235.245 

C.  Biological  Sciences    ....   19-20 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  211— Cell  Biology  and  Physiology 

MICB  20O— General  Microbiology 

Either  ZOOL  213  or  MICB  380 

One  of  the  following 

Z00L411— Cell  Biology 

ZOOL  422— Vertebrate  Physiology 

ZOOL  430— Vertebrate  Embryology 

ZOOL  495— Mammalian  Histology 

MICB  360— Medical  Virology 

MICB  440— Pathogenic  Microbiology 

MICB  450— Immunology 
D  Mathematics   6-6 

MATH  220,  221  or  MATH  140,  141 

E  Physics  121,  122,  or  141,  142     8 

F.  Additional  upper-level  courses  from  any  one  of  the  following 

combinations:    7-10 

1 .  Zoology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level,  including  one 

laboratory  course 

2.  Microbiology— seven  hours  on  the  300-400  level,  including  one 

laboratory  course 

3  CHEM  321— Ouaniitative  Analysis,  plus  any  three-credit  course 

at  the  300-400  level  in  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  is  approveij  by  the  Pre-medical 
Advisor 

4  BCHM  461.  462.  463.  and  464 

5.  Nine  hours  on  the  300-400  level  in  any  one  department  of  the 
Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities  or  the  Division  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 
G  Electives  as  needed  to  total  at  least  90  credits    0-4 


Total 


90-92 


Incoming  freshmen  Interested  in  this  three-year  program  are  strongly  urged 
to  consult  the  Pre-medical  Advisor  before  registration  lor  the  first  semester  at 
College  Park. 

Students  accepted  in  the  combined  arts-medicine  program  may  receive 
the  B  S  degree  (arts-medicine)  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  at 
The  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School  upon  recommendation  by  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  approval  by  the  College  Park  Campus,  the 
degree  to  be  awarded  m  August  following  the  first  year  of  medical  school  The 
courses  of  the  first  year  of  medical  school  constitute  the  major,  the  College 
Park  courses  listed  above  constitute  the  supporting  area 

Participation  in  the  three-year  program  in  no  way  guarantees  admission  to 
The  University  ol  Maryland  School  ol  Medicine.  Three-year  students  compete 
with  the  four-year  students  for  admission. 

Pre-Nursing 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  lor  entrance  into 
The  University  of  Maryland  nursing  program  but  also  for  entrar>ce  into  nursmg 
programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently,  students 
should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering  college  so  that 
requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for  The  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Nursmg  is  available  at  the  Health  Professions  Advising 
Office,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from  other  colleges  may  tw 
available  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be  obtained  individually 

The  School  of  Nursmg.  located  m  Baltimore  (UMAB),  offers  a  four-year 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  ol  Science  degree  in  Nursing    The  first  two 
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years  of  preprolessional  courses  may  be  laken  at  any  University  ol  Maryland 
campus  except  UMAB.  or  any  ottier  accredited  college  or  university,  while  the 
final  two  years  of  upper  division  work  are  ottered  only  at  the  School  of  Nursing 
In  addition  to  the  alorementioned  generic  program,  an  "R  N  program'  is 
ottered  registered  nurses  who  desire  to  earn  a  B  S  N  Atter  completing 
preprotessional  coursework,  the  R  N  will  advance  to  senior  status  by 
validating,  by  the  use  o(  advanced  placement  examinations,  previously 
acquired  nursing  knowledge  The  senior  year  is  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  an  understanding  of  a  conceptual  framework  which  can  be  used 
In  organizing  nursing  knowledge,  implementing  professional  nursing  care  and 
evaluating  the  care  given 

Application  and  Admission.  High  school  studants  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the 
pre-nursing  curriculum  at  College  Park  must  meet  admission  requirements  ol 
that  campus  High  school  students  should  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory 
curriculum  including  biology,  chemistry  and  3  units  ol  college  preparatory 
mathematics 

Pre-nursing  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for  professional 
school  in  the  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  applications  and  instructions 
are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office  Applications  for  other 
programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the  respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-nursing  student  at  any  campus  does  not  guarantee 
admission  to  the  nursing  program  at  UMAB  or  UMBO  or  to  any  other  nursing 
program. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  The  University  ol 
Maryland  School  of  Nursing.  Course  requirements  for  other  nursing  programs 
can  be  found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs. 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Chemistry  103.  104  4.  4 

English  101.  278C     3.3 

Zoology  101     : 4 

MATH  1 10  or  higher    3 

Humanities  (literature,  history,  philosophy,  math,  fine  arts,  language, 

speech)'    9 

Psychology  100     3 

Sociology  100  or  105    3 

EDHD  320  3 

Other  social  sciences  (sociology,  psychology,  anthropology. 

government  &  politics,  economics,  geography)   3 

Zoology  201 .  202    4.  4 

Microbiology  200    4 

Nutrition  200    3 

Elective   2-3 

59-60 
■    Courses  must  include  at  least  one  course  which  is  not  mathemalics  or  English. 

Further  information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Nursing  Advisor,  Room  3103, 
Turner  Laboratory.  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone  (301)  454-2540,  In 
Baltimore  contact  the  Director  for  Admissions,  The  University  of  Maryland. 
School  of  Nursing.  655  W.  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201. 
Telephone  (301 )  528-6282. 

Pre-Optometry 

Advisor:  Love 

Requirements  for  admission  to  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  vary 
somewhat,  and  the  pre-optometry  student  should  consult  the  catalogs  of  the 
optometry  schools  and  colleges  for  specific  admission  requirements.  A 
minimum  of  two  years  of  pre-optometry  studies  is  required  for  admission  to  all 
accredited  schools,  and  about  half  ol  the  schools  require  a  minimum  of  three 
years.  At  present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  successful  applicants  hold  a 
bachelor's  or  higher  degree  Students  who  contemplate  admission  to 
optometry  schools  may  major  in  any  program  that  the  University  offers,  but 
would  be  well-advised  to  write  to  the  optometry  schools  ol  their  choice  for 
specific  course  requirements  for  admission  In  general,  pre-optometry 
students  should  follow  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program  which  includes  the 
following: 

Semester 
Credit  Hours 

Zoology  and  Microbiology 4-12 

Inorganic  Chemistry  8 

Organic  Chemistry    4-8 

Physics    8 

Math  through  differential  calculus  6 

English    6 

Psychology    3-6 

Statistics    3 

Social  Sciences     6 

The  State  of  Maryland  participates  in  interstate  contracts  with  five  schools 
and  colleges  of  optometry,  located  in  Alabama.  Illinois.  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee  and  Texas.  The  contracts  insure  available  places  in  entering 
classes  and  provide  for  partial  tuition  remission  for  qualified  applicants  who  are 


residents  ol  Maryland 

For  additional  information  on  pre-optometry  studies,  contact  the 
Pre-optometry  Advisor.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory.  The  University  ol 
Maryland.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Telephone  (301)454-2540. 

Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine 

Advisor:  Love 

The  preprolessional  requirements  for  osteopathic  medical  school  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  lor  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  pre-medicme  discussion  above 

The  Stale  ol  Maryland  participates  in  an  interstate  cortlracl  with  the  West 
Virginia  School  ol  Osteopathic  Medicine  This  contract  will  insure  available 
places  in  entering  classes,  and  will  provide  for  partial  tuition  remission,  for 
qualified  applicants  who  are  residents  of  Maryland 

For  additional  information  on  pre-osteopathy  studies,  contact  the 
Pre-osteopathy  Advisor,  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory,  The  University  ol 
Maryland,  College  Park.  MD  20742,  Telephone;  (301)  454-2540, 

Pre-Pharmacy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  not  only  for  entrance  into 
the  UMAB  School  of  Pharmacy  but  also  for  entrance  into  pharmacy  programs 
at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this  efficiently,  students  should  obtain 
program  information  when  first  entering  college  so  that  requirements  can  be 
taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for  The  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Pharmacy  is  available  at  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office,  Room  3103, 
Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from  other  colleges  may  be  available  at  the  same 
location,  or  they  may  be  obtained  individually. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  is  located  in  Baltimore  (UMAB).  offers  both 
a  five-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  and  a 
six-year  program  leading  to  a  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree  Both  programs  are 
the  same  until  the  fifth  year,  when  some  students  are  accepted  into  the  Doctor 
of  Pharmacy  program  The  first  two  years,  consisting  of  preprotessional 
studies,  may  be  completed  at  any  University  ol  Maryland  campus  except 
UMAB  or  at  another  accredited  institution  The  linal  three  or  four  years  ol  upper 
division  work  must  be  completed  in  the  School  ol  Pharmacy  at  Baltimore, 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  to  train  students  for  the 
efficient,  ethical  practice  of  all  branches  of  pharmacy;  to  instruct  students  in 
general  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  so  they  can  read  critically,  express 
themselves  clearly  and  think  logically  as  members  of  a  profession  and  citizens 
of  a  democracy;  and  to  guide  students  into  productive  scholarship  and 
research  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  techniques  in  the  healing  arts  of 
pharmacy. 

Application  and  Admission.  Applicants  for  pre-pharmacy  at  College  Park 

must  meet  all  admission  requirements  of  that  campus.  High  school  students 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  college  preparatory  curriculum  emphasizing 
biology,  chemistry  and  college  preparatory  mathematics. 

Pre-pharmacy  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year.  UMAB  applications  and 
instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advising  Office. 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respective  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-pharmacy  student  at  any  campus  does  not  guarantee 
admission  to  the  School  ol  Pharmacy  on  the  Baltimore  City  Campus  (UMAB)  or 
to  any  other  school  ol  pharmacy. 

The  toilowing  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Course  requirements  for  other  pharmacy  programs  can  be  found  in 
the  respective  college  catalogs. 

Semester 

First  Year                                                                                    Credit  Hours 

CHEM  103,  113— General  Chemistry  I,  II  4,4 

CHEM  233,  243— Organic  Chemistry  I,  II    4.  4 

MATH  115,  220— Pre-calculus.  Calculus    3.  3 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoo'logy    4 

PHYS  121.  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I,  II 4,  4 

ENGL  101— Introduction  to  Writing   3 

Other  English    3 

Humanities  (English,  Journalism,  Fine  Arts.  Classics.  Modern 

Language.  Philosophy  or  Speech)    6 

Social  science  (Anthropology.  Economics,  Geography,  History, 

Government  and  Politics,  Psychology  or  Sociology)     , , ,  6 

Additional  humanities  or  social  science    .6 

Electives    2-3 

60-61 

Further  information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Pharmacy  Advisor,  The 
University  of  Maryland,  Room  3103,  Turner  Laboratory.  College  Park.  MD 
20742  Telephone  (301)  454-2540.  In  Baltimore,  contact  Admissions 
Committee  Chairman,  The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy.  20 
North  Pine  Street.  Baltimore.  Maryland  21202,  Telephone  (301)  528-7650. 
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Pre-Physical  Therapy 

Advisor:  Stewart 

College  Park  students  may  prepare  themselves  rxst  only  (or  entrance  into 
University  o(  Maryland  physical  therapy  programs  but  also  for  entrance  mio 
physical  therapy  programs  at  other  colleges  and  universities  To  do  this 
elliciently,  students  should  obtain  program  information  when  first  entering 
college  so  that  requirements  can  be  taken  in  normal  sequence  Information  for 
The  University  of  Maryland  programs  is  available  at  the  Health  Professions 
Advising  Office.  Room  3103.  Turner  Laboratory  Bulletins  from  other  colleges 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  location,  or  they  may  be  obtained  individually 

The  University  ol  Maryland  offers  two  B  S  programs  in  physical  therapy. 
One  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy  at  the  Baltimore  City 
Campus  (UMAB)  and  the  other  is  given  at  the  Eastern  Shore  Campus  (UMES). 
in  Princess  Anne. 

For  either  of  these  programs,  the  first  two  years,  consisting  of 
preprofessional  studies,  may  be  completed  on  any  University  of  Maryland 
campus  (except  UMAB)  or  any  regionally  accredited  university  or  college  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  lunior  year  course  sequence  for  the  UMAB  program 
begins  in  summer,  while  the  junior  year  course  sequence  for  the  UMES 
program  begins  in  the  fall 

The  American  Physical  Therapy  Association  has  resolved  that  alter  1990  all 
entry-level  physical  therapy  degrees  must  be  post-baccalaureate.  Therelore.  it 
can  be  expected  that  there  will  be  changes  in  tx)th  ol  The  University  of 
Maryland  programs  in  the  next  lew  years.  Prospective  students  would  be  well 
advised  to  keep  informed  on  this  situation. 

The  proiessionai  services  ol  the  physical  therapist  are  offered  to  people 
who  are  disabled  by  illness  or  accident  or  were  born  with  a  handicap  Cimical 
practitioners  are  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  each  patients  ability, 
disability  and  potential  tor  recovery  The  most  common  areas  of  disorder 
include  neuromuscular,  musculoskeletal,  sensory  motor,  and  related 
cardio-vascuiar  and  respiratory  functions. 

On  the  basis  of  test  findings  a  treatment  program  is  planned  and 
implemented  wilhm  the  referral  of  the  licensed  physician  or  dentist  with  whom 
the  contact  is  maintained  regarding  patient  care  and  progress  Treatment 
techniques  include  the  therapeutic  use  of  heat.  cold,  water,  electricity,  light. 
ultra-sound,  massage  exercise  and  functional  training  Instruction  is  given  to 
the  patient,  the  family  and  others  who  might  help  during  the  treatment  and 
convalescent  period 

Most  physical  therapists  are  employed  in  hospital  clinics,  rehabilitation 
centers,  private  practice,  schools  for  handicapped  children  and  nursing 
homes. 

Application  and  Admission.  Applicants  for  the  pre-physical  therapy  program 
at  College  Park  must  meet  all  admission  requirements  for  that  campus  High 
school  students  should  pursue  a  college  preparatory  program  Subjects 
specifically  recommended  are  biology,  chemistry,  physics  and  three  units  o( 
college  preparatory  mathematics 

Pre-physical  therapy  students  should  begin  the  application  process  for 
professional  school  in  fall  of  the  sophomore  year  UMAB  or  UMES  applications 
and  instructions  are  available  in  the  Health  Professions  Advismg  Office. 
Applications  for  other  programs  must  be  obtained  individually  from  the 
respeciive  colleges 

Enrollment  as  a  pre-physical  therapy  student  at  any  campus  does  not 
guarantee  admission  to  the  physical  therapy  programs  at  either  UMAB  or 
UMES  or  to  any  other  physical  therapy  programs. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  UMAB  and  UMES 
Physical  Therapy  Programs  Course  requirements  for  other  programs  can  be 
found  in  the  respective  college  catalogs. 

Semesfer 
Credit  Hours 
UMAB   UMES 

CHEM  103.  104*   8  8 

PHYS121.122    8  8 

ZOOL  101    4  4 

ZOOL  201.  202   8 

ZOOL  201.  202  or  290    4 

MATH  110.  Ill 

or  MATH  115.  220     6  3 

Statistics    3  3 

Social  Science  (Afro-American  studies,  anthropology. 

economics,  government  and  politics,  urban 

studies,  sociology,  geography,  women  s 

studies    3 

PSYC 100    3  3 

Psychology  (developmental,  abnormal,  educational,  or 

personality  study  recommended)   3  3 


ENGL  101          3            3 

ENGL  240.  278C  6 

SPCH  107  or  100    3           3 

Arts  and  tiumamiies  (history  (not  for  UMES).  literature,  foreign 

language,  philosophy  or  line  arts)    6          6 

Health  education  2-3 

Physical  education    2 

Electives"  6       1-2 

Total  60         64 

•    CHEM  1 13  may  be  substituted  lor  CHEM  104 

"  For  the  UMAB  program  rnj  more  than  two  credits  o<  norihewy  or  skills  may  be  used 
Review  of  mtroduciory  courses  may  no<  be  used  tt  bekm  the  required  level  m  biology. 
chemistry,  physics,  math  or  English. 

Further  Information.  At  College  Park  contact  the  Physical  Therapy  Advisor, 
Room  3103.  Turner  Latxiratory.  College  Park.  MD  20742  Telephone  (301) 
454-2540  AT  UMES.  contact  Dr  Raymond  Blakely.  Room  2225.  Somerset 
Hall.  UMES.  Princess  Anne.  MD  21853  Telephone  (301)  651-2200.  extension 
527  In  Baltimore  contact  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy,  32  S  Greene 
Street.  Baltimore.  MD  21201  Telephone  (301)  528-7720. 

Pre-Po(Jiatric  Medicine 

The  preprofessional  requirements  for  pediatric  medical  school  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  for  allopathic  medical  school,  and  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  pre-medicme  discussion  atx)ve 

For  additional  information  on  pre-podiatry  studies,  contact  the  Pre-podiatry 
Advisor.  The  University  of  Maryland.  Room  3103.  Turner  Latx)ratory,  College 
Park,  MD  20742    Telephone  (301)454-2540. 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

The  pre-veterinary  medicine  program  is  based  upon  the  requirements 
established  by  the  colleges  ol  veterinary  medicme  where  students  who  are 
residents  ol  Maryland  may  be  o'fered  admission.  Four  such  institutions 
currently  offer  admission  to  Maryland  residents. 

The  Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  accept 
up  to  30  Maryland  residents  per  year  Minimum  semester  credit  requirements 
for  admission  are  biology  8.  organic  chemistry  8.  physics  8.  math  6  (3 
calculus  recommended).  English  6.  humamties'sociai  science  6  The  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  Aptitude  and  Advanced  Biology  Sections  are  also 
required 

The  Ohio  State  University.  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  accept  up  to 
six  Maryland  residents  per  year  Minimum  semester  credit  requirements  for 
admission  are  bioiogy  8,  chemistry  16.  biochemistry  3.  genetics  3. 
microbiology  3.  calculus  3,  physics  8.  humanities  and  social  studies  14, 
English  composition  3.  electives  (science)  7.  The  Veterinary  Aptitude  Test  or 
the  GRE  IS  required 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  ol  Veterinary  Medicine  and  The  New 
York  State  College  ol  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cornell  University  will  together 
admit  a  maximum  of  nine  Maryland  residents  per  year  Admission  requirements 
are  to  be  obtained  directly  from  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell 
University 

The  Colleges  ol  Veterinary  Medicine  have  the  final  and  exclusive  authority 
on  all  matters  related  to  admission 

The  atxjve  indicated  course  requirements  represent  the  minimum  Students 
are  urged  to  select  additional  agricultural  and  iile  science  courses  and  to  excel 
academically  m  order  to  be  competitive  applicants  Potential  veterinary 
medicine  applicants  should  gam  experience  with  practicing  vetennanans  and 
also  in  animal  related  areas  (farm,  animal  shelter,  zoo,  latx>raiory  animal 
facility,  etc ) 

No  specilic  mapr  is  required  for  favorable  consideration  by  a  veterinary 
school  admissions  committee 

It  IS  not  possible  for  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  to  admit  alt  eligible 
applicants  Therefore,  preprofessional  students  are  urged  to  consider 
alternative  obiectives  m  a  program  leading  to  the  B  S  degree 

While  no  specific  maior  IS  required  for  consideration  by  a  vetennary  sct>ooi. 
many  students  will  select  a  maior  in  animal  sciences  withm  the  College  of 
Agriculture  Others  may  choose  a  degree  m  general  biological  science  or  in 
one  of  the  related  departmental  majors  such  as  zoology,  microbiology. 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  etc 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  Associate  Dean,  Maryland 
Campus  VMRCVM  The  University  Of  Maryland,  1316  Animal  Science  Annex. 
College  Park.  MD  20742    Telephone  (301)  454-4268 
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University  Studies 
Program 


The  General  Education  Requirement 
for  Undergraduates 

Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies:  Shoenberg 

The  University  Studies  Program  is  the  general  education  requirement  at 
The  University  ot  l\^aryland  College  Park  This  program  must  be  completed  by 
all  students  beginning  baccalaureate  study  after  May,  1980  The  requirements 
ol  the  University  Studies  Program  represent  a  third  ol  the  total  academic  work 
required  tor  graduation  and  are  designed  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
student's  four  years  of  baccalaureate  study.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Program 
that  students  be  prepared  to  become  productive,  aware  and  sensitive 
members  ol  society,  capable  not  only  of  understanding  their  world  and  the 
many  kinds  Of  people  in  it.  but  also  of  taking  responsibility  for  their  own 
decisions  and  their  own  lives. 

The  program  has  three  major  parts:  Fundamental  Studies,  Distributive 
Studies  and  Advanced  Studies  These  areas  of  study  will  provide  students  with 
the  intellectual  skills  and  conceptual  background  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
any  subiect  matter  and  to  an  awareness  of  general  modes  of  understanding 
the  world 

The  Fundamental  Studies  section  of  the  program  is  intended  to  establish 
the  student's  ability  to  participate  in  the  discourse  of  the  University  through 
demonstrated  mastery  of  written  English  and  mathematics  These  requirements 
are  to  be  completed  early  in  the  student's  program  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  subsequent  work. 

The  Distributive  Studies  requirements  are  intended,  through  study  in 
particular  disciplines,  to  acquaint  students  with  the  different  ways  of  analyzing 
and  talking  about  the  world  that  characterize  each  discipline  Students  must 
select  two  courses  from  each  of  four  broad  categories:  culture  and  history: 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  literature  and  the  arts,  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences. 

In  the  Advanced  Studies,  students  select  courses  which  show  how  the 
different  intellectual  approaches  observed  in  the  Distributive  Studies  courses 
compare  to  each  other  or  may  be  used  in  complementary  ways  to  analyze  and 
solve  problems.  Thus,  courses  in  Advanced  Studies  require  students  to 
exercise  critical  thinking  skills  in  the  analysis  of  complex  problems.  To  meet 
the  Advanced  Studies  requirements,  students  must  choose  one  course  from 
the  Development  of  Knowledge  series  and  one  course  from  the  Analysis  of 
Human  Problems  senes. 

Requirements  in  the  Distributive  Studies  and  the  Advanced  Studies  are  to 
be  met  by  choosing  courses  from  the  list  of  courses  approved  for  the 
University  Studies  Program  The  outline  of  the  program  and  the  list  ol  approved 
courses  are  given  below. 

Outline  of  the  Program 

These  requirements  are  effective  for  students  beginning  baccalaureate 
study  in  May,  1980  or  thereafter. 

A  course  taken  to  satisfy  divisional,  college,  maior,  and/or  supporting  area 
requirements  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  University  Studies  Program 
requirements  if  it  appears  on  the  list  of  approved  courses  for  this  program 

Courses  ctxjsen  to  meet  Distributive  Studies  requirements  and  Advanced 
Studies  requirements  may  be  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  Since  certain  USP 
courses  are  also  used  to  satisfy  divisional,  college,  maior,  and/or  supporting 
area  requirements  which  may  not  be  taken  Pass-Fail,  students  are  urged  to 
see  an  advisor  before  selecting  this  grading  option  Courses  used  to  satisfy 
USP  Fundamental  Studies  requirements  may  not  be  taken  using  the  Pass-Fail 
grading  option 
I.  Fundamental    Studies-9   credits    (Except    for    ENGL   391    or   393.    the 

Fundamental  Studies  requirement  must  be  attempted  by  the  time  the 

student  has  completed  30  credit  hours  and  passed  successfully  by  the 

time  the  student  has  completed  60  credit  hours.) 
A.  English  Composition-6  credits 
I.ENGL  101-3  credits 

a.  Students  with  TSWE  (SAT  verbal  subtest)  below  330.  take  ENGL 
101A. 

b.  Students  with  SAT  verbal  600  or  above  are  exempt. 

c.  Students  with  AP  score  of  4  or  5.  or  an  AP  of  3  plus  SAT  verbal 
of  6(X)  or  above,  are  exempt 

d  ENGL  101X— 3  credits  Students  for  whom  English  is  a  second 
language  must  register  for  ENGL  lOiX  instead  of  ENGL  101.  To 


register  for  ENGL  101X,  a  student  must  present  one  ol  the 

following   (1)  a  score  of  550  on  the  TOEFL,  or  (2)  a  score  ol 

220  on  the  Comprehensive  English  Language  Test  (CELT) 

administered  at  the  College  Park  Campus  by  the  Maryland 

English  Institute,  or  (3)  successful  completion  ol  the  Institutes 

semi-intensive  course  in  English    Based  on  scores  from  either 

the  TOEFL  or  CELT  a  student  might  be  required  to  complete  a 

program  of  English  language  instruction  for  non-nalive  speakers 

through  the  Maryland  English  Institute  before  being  allowed  to 

register  for  ENGL  101X, 

2  ENGL  391   (Junior  Level  Expository  Writing)  or  393  (Technical 

Writing)-3  credits 

a  Must  be  taken  after  student  has  completed  56  credit  hours  (i  e.. 

has  reached  lunior  standing) 
b  Students  with  SAT  verbal  700  or  above,  or  A  in  ENGL  101,  or 
AP  of  4  or  5  are  exempt 
B  Mathematics-3  credits  MATH  110  (or  the  modular  equivalent  MATH 
102-3-4)  or  MATH  115 

1  Students  with  the  following  minimum  examination  scores  or  higher 
are  exempt 

a.  SAT  60O. 

b.  College  Board  Achievement  Tests  in  Mathematics,  Level  1  or  II; 
600 

c.  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  Calculus  AB  or  BC:  3, 
d  Any  CLEP  Subject  Examination  in  Mathematics  60. 

2  Successful  completion  of  any  of  the  following  entry  courses  of  a 
higher  level  than  MATH  no  MATH  111,  140,  141,  150,  151.  220. 
221,  240,  241,  246,  250,  251,  STAT  100,  250. 

II.  Distributive  Studies-minimum  24  credits 

Courses  to  meet  these  requirements  must  be  chosen  from  a  list  approved 
by  the  University  Studies  Committee  (See  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  this  list ) 
A  Culture  and  History  (minimum  6  credits.  2  courses). 

B.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  (minimum:  6  credits.  2  courses). 
One  course  must  be  a  laboratory  science. 

C.  Literature  and  the  Arts  (minimum:  6  credits,  2  courses).  Courses  must 
be  taken  in  two  different  departments. 

D  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (minimum  6  credits,  2  courses). 

III.  Advanced  Studies-6  credits  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  only  after 
student  has  completed  56  credit  hours. 

It  is  intended  that,  in  fulfilling  this  requirement,  students  choose  courses 
that  offer  a  contrast  to  the  maior  rather  than  supplementing  it  Courses  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  must  be  from  two  ditlerent  units  outside  the  department  ol 
the  student  s  maior. 

Courses  to  meet  these  requirements  must  be  chosen  from  a  list  designated 
by  the  University  Studies  Committee  as  suitable  for  satisfying  each  of  the 
requirements.  (See  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  this  list ) 

A  The  Development  of  Knowledge  (3  credits,  1  course)  Courses  which 
focus  on  the  creation,  discovery,  exploration,  testing  and  evaluation  ot 
knowledge  in  one  or  more  disciplines. 
B.  The  Analysis  of  Human  Problems  (3  credits,  1  course)  Courses  which 
focus  on  the  application  of  knowledge  from  one  or  more  disciplines  to 
the  study  ol  imponant  human  problems. 

Special  Note  for  International  Students 

Special  requirements  in  English  for  international  students  are  discussed 
above. 

Approved  Courses 

Listed  below  are  the  courses  approved  by  the  University  Studies  Program 
Committee  as  of  January,  1985  Students  must  choose  courses  from  this  list  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  ol  the  Program, 

Distributive  Studies  (A)  Culture  and  History 

AASP  100— Inlroduction  to  Alro-American  Studies 

AASP  200— African  Civilizations 

AASP  202— Black  Culture  in  the  United  States 

AMST  201— Introduction  to  American  Studies  I 

AMST  205— Material  Aspects  of  American  Life 

AMST  207— Contemporary  American  Cultures 

ANTH  298A— Chesapeake:  An  Archaeology  of  Maryland 
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ANTH  298B— The  First  Americans 

CHIN  101— Elementary  Chinese  I 

CHIN  102— Elementary  Spoken  Chinese 

CHIN  103— Elementary  Written  Chinese 

CHIN  201— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  I 

CHIN  202— Intermediale  Written  Chinese  II 

CHIN  203— Intermediate  Spoken  Chinese  II 

CHIN  204— Intermediate  Wntten  Chinese  II 

CLAS  170— Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 

EDPA  210— Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Education 

ENGL  260— Introduction  to  Folklore 

FMCD  330— Family  Patterns 

FREN  101— Elementary  French  I 

FREN  102— Elementary  French  II 

FREN  103 — Review  ot  Elementary  French 

FREN  104— Intermediate  French 

FREN  121— Accelerated  French  I 

FREN  122— Accelerated  French  II 

FREN  311 — French  Conversation  Contemporary  Issues 

FREN  312 — French  Conversation;  Current  Cultural  Events 

FREN  370— Aspects  ot  French  Civilization 

GEOG  150— World  Cities 

GEOG  202— The  World  in  Cultural  Perspective 

GEOG  321— (Vlaryiand  and  Adiacent  Areas 

GEOG  324 — Europe— Contemporary  Landscapes 

GEOG  325— The  Soviet  Union 

GEOG  326— Africa 

GERM  101— Elementary  German  I 

GERM  102— Elementary  German  II 

GERM  103— Review  ol  Elementary  German 

GERM  104 — Intermediale  German 

GERM  115— Intermediate  German  II 

GERM  116 — Review  of  Intermediate  German 

GERM  141— Elementary  Yiddish  I 

GERM  142— Elementary  Yiddish  II 

GERM  144— Intermediate  Yiddish  I 

GERM  145— Intermediate  Yiddish  II 

GERM  280 — German-American  Cultural  Contrast 

GERM  281 — Women  m  German  Society  (in  English) 

GREK  101— Elementary  Greek  I 

GREK  102— Eleiientary  Greek  II 

GREK  203— Intermediate  Greek 

GVPT  240— Political  Ideologies 

HEBR  1 1 1— Elementary  Hebrew  I 

HEBR  112— Elementary  Hebrew  II 

HEBR  21 1— Intermediate  Hebrew  I 

HEBR  212— Intermediate  Hebrew  II 

HEBR  298A— Special  Topics  in  Jewish  Studies;  Introduction  to  Jewish 

Beliefs  and  Practices 

HEBR  333— Hebrew  Civilization 

HEBR  334— Hebrew  Civilization 

HIST  101 — Great  Ideas,  Events  and  Personalities  in  History 

HIST  115 — Modern  Business  History 

HIST  130— The  Ancient  World 

HIST  131— The  Medieval  World 

HIST  132— The  Rise  of  the  West  1500-1789 

HIST  133— Modern  Europe  1789-Present 

HIST  144  &  145— The  Humanities  I  and  II 

HIST  156— History  of  the  United  States  to  1865 

HIST  200— Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science 

HIST  201 — Science  and  Technology  in  World  History 

HIST  234— History  of  Britain  to  1485 

HIST  235— History  of  Britain.  1461-1714 

HIST  236— History  of  Britain,  1688  to  Present 

HIST  237— Russian  Civilization 

HIST  250— Latin  American  History  I  (to  1810) 

HIST  251— Latin  American  History  II  (1810  to  present) 

HIST  280— Islamic  Civilization 

HIST  282— History  of  the  Jewish  People  I  (to  late  Middle  Ages) 

HIST  284— East  Asian  Civilization  I  (to  1 700) 

HIST  285— East  Asian  Civilization  II  (since  1700) 

HIST  290— African  Civilization 

HONR  110— Freshman  Honors  Colloquium,  Cultural  and  Historical 

HONR  318— Honors  Seminar,  Cultural  and  Historical 

ITAL  101— Elementary  Italian  I 

ITAL  102— Elementary  Italian  II 

ITAL  121— Accelerated  Italian  I 

ITAL  122— Accelerated  Italian  II 

ITAL  203— Intermediate  Italian 

ITAL  204 — Review  Grammar  and  Composition 

ITAL  211 — Intermediate  Conversation 

ITAL  301— Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

ITAL  370— Italian  Civilization 

JAPN  101— Elementary  Japanese  I 

JAPN  102— Elementary  Japanese  II 

JAPN  201 — Intermediate  Spoken  Japanese  I 


JAPN  202— Intermediate  Written  Japanese  I 

JAPN  203— Intermediate  Spoken  Japanese  II 

JAPN  204 — Intermediate  Wntten  Japanese  il 

JAPN  21 7— Buddhism  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation 

LAIN  101— Elementary  Latin  I 

LATN  102— Elementary  Latin  II 

LATN  120— Intensive  Latin 

LATN  203— Intermediate  Latin  I 

LATN  204— kiiermediaie  Latin  II 

LATN  220— Intermediate  Intensive  Latin 

PHED  293— History  of  Sport  in  America 

PHIL  100— Introduction  to  Philosophy 

PHIL  110— Plato's  Republic 

PHIL  250— Philosophy  of  Science  I 

PORT  101— Elementary  Portuguese  I 

PORT  102— Elementary  Portuguese  II 

PORT  203— Intermediate  Portuguese 

SLAV  101— Elementary  Russian  I 

SLAV  102— Elementary  Russian  II 

SLAV  114 — Intermediate  Russian  I 

SLAV  115— Intermediate  Russian  II 

SLAV  281— Russian  Culture 

SPAN  101— Elementary  Spanish  I 

SPAN  102— Elementary  Spanish  II 

SPAN  103 — Review  of  Elementary  Spanish 

SPAN  203— Intermediate  Spanish 

SPAN  204— Review  ot  Oral  and  Written  Spanish 

SPAN  205— Intermediate  Conversation 

SPAN  311 — Advanced  Conversation  I 

SPAN  312— Advanced  Conversation  II 

TEXT  345— History  of  Costume  I 

TEXT  347— History  of  Costume  II 

TEXT  363— History  of  Textiles 

FHET  310 — The  American  Theatre 

Distributive  Studies  (B)  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Lab  Sciences 

AGRO  100  &  102— Crops  Laboratory  and  Crop  Production 

AGRO  302— General  Soils 

ASTR   100  &  110  or  11 1— Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  Astronooiy 

Latxjratory 

BIOL  101  and  102— Concepts  and  Laboratory  in  Biology 

BOTN  100— General  Botany  for  Non-science  Students 

BOTN  101— General  Botany 

CHEM  102— Chemistry  ot  Man's  Environment 

CHEM  103— General  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  104 — Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biochemistry 

CHEM  105— Pnnciples  Of  General  Chemistry  I 

CHEM  1 1 1— Chemistry  in  Modern  Life 

CHEM  113— General  Chemistry  II 

CHEM  115— Principles  ot  General  Chemistry  II 

ENTM  205— Pnnciples  of  Entomology 

GEOG  170  and  171— Maps  and  Map  Use.  and  Maps  and  Map  Use 

Latxiratory 

GEOG  201  &  211— The  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  and  The 

Geography  of  Environmental  Systems  Laboratory 

GEOL  100  &  1 10— Physical  Geology  and  Physical  Geology  Laboratory 

MiCB  too— Basic  Microbiology 

MICB  200— General  Microbiology 

PHED  360— Physiology  of  Exercise 

PHYS  106  &  107— Light  Perception.  Photography  and  Visual  Phenomena 

and  Light  Perception.  Photography  and  Visual  Phenomena  Laboratory 

PHYS  114 — Energy  and  the  Environment 

PHYS  117— Introduction  to  Physics 

PHYS  121— Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 

PHYS  122— Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 

PHYS  141— Principles  of  Physics  I 

PHYS  142— Principles  ol  Physics  II 

PHYS   191    &    195— Introductory   Physics   I   and   introduclory   Physics 

Laboratory  I 

PHYS   192  &   196— Introductory  Physics   II   and   Introductory   Physics 

Laboratory  II 

PHYS  293  &  295— Introductory  Physics;  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and 

Intermediate  Physics  Laboratory 

PHYS  294  &  296— Introductory  Physics  Optics  and  Modem  Physics  and 

Intermediate  Physics  Laboratory 

PHYS  221— General  Physics  for  Science  Teachers  I 

PHYS  222— General  Physics  (or  Science  Teachers  II 

PHYS  262— General  Physics  Heat,  Eiectncity  and  Magnetism 

PHYS  263— General  Physics  Waves,  Relativity  and  Quantum  Physics 

ZOOL  101— General  Zoology 

ZOOL  210— Animal  Diversity 

ZOOL  212— Ecology.  Evolution  and  Behavior 
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Non-lab  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

AEED  200— Environmental  Inierpreiation 

AGRO  105— Soil  and  the  Environment 

ANSC  101 — Principles  of  Animal  Science 

ANTH  101 — Introduction  to  Anthropology 

ASTR  100— Introduction  to  Astronomy 

ASTR  181— Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  I 

ASTR  182— Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  II 

ASTR  350 — Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

BiOL  101— Organization  and  interrelationships  in  the  Biological  World 

BOTN  20O— Humanistic  Botany 

BOTN  211— Ecology  and  Mankind 

CHEM  107— Chemistry  and  Man 

ENAG  232— Water,  A  Renewable  Resource 

ENES  120— Noise  Pollution 

ENES  121— The  Man-Made  World 

ENTM  100— Insects 

GEOG  140— Coastal  Environments 

GEOG  170— Maps  and  Map  Use 

GEOG  201— The  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 

GEOL  100— Physical  Geology 

GEOL  102— Historical  Geology 

GEOL  120— Environmental  Geology 

HESP  305 — Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  Mechanism 

HONR    120— Freshman    Honors    Colloquium,    Natural    Sciences    and 

Mathematics 

HONR  328— Honors  Seminar.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

MATH  105— Mathematical  Ideas 

MATH  111— Introduction  to  Math  II 

MATH  140— Calculus  I 

MATH  141— Calculus  II 

MATH  150— Calculus  I  (Honors) 

MATH  151— Calculus  II  (Honors) 

MATH  210— Elements  of  Mathematics 

MATH  211— Elements  of  Geometry 

MATH  220— Elementary  Calculus  I 

MATH  221— Elementary  Calculus  II 

MATH  240— Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

MATH  241— Calculus  III 

MATH  246 — Differential  Equations  for  Scientists  and  Engineers 

MATH  250— Calculus  III  (Honors) 

MATH  251— Calculus  IV  (Honors) 

METO  100— Weather  and  Life 

MICB  322— Microbiology  and  the  Public 

NUTR  100— Elements  of  Nutrition 

RHYS  101— Contemporary  Physics 

PHYS  102— Physics  of  Music 

PHYS  106— Light.  Perception.  Photography  and  Visual  Phenomena 

PHYS  111— Physics  in  the  Modern  World  I 

PHYS  112— Physics  in  the  Modern  World  II 

PHYS  161— General  Physics  Mechanics  and  Particle  Dynamics 

PSYC  20fr— Developmental  Biopsychology 

PSYC  301— Biological  Basis  of  Behavior 

SOCY  201— Introductory  Statistics  for  Sociology 

STAT  100— Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability 

STAT  250— Introduction  to  Statistical  Models 

ZOOL  181— Life  in  the  Oceans 

Distributive  Studies  (C)  Literature  and  the  Arts 

Note:  Courses  must  be  taken  in  different  departments. 

APDS  104 — Survey  of  Design  History 

ARCH  170— An  Introduction  to  the  Built  Environment 

ARCH  222— History  of  Western  Architecture 

ARTH  100— Introduction  to  Art 

ARTH  260-History  of  Art  I 

ARTH261— History  of  Art  II 

ARTH  262— Arts  Of  Asia 

ARTH  284— Introduction  to  African  Art 

CHIN  313— Chinese  Poetry  and  Prose  in  Translation 

CHIN  314 — Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama  in  Translation 

CHIN  315— Modern  Chinese  Literature  in  Translation 

CHIN  441— Traditional  Chinese  Fiction 

CHIN  442— Modern  Chinese  Fiction 

CLAS  370— Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

CLAS  371— Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

DANC  200— Introduction  to  Dance 

ENGL  201— World  Literature  Homer  to  the  Renaissance 

ENGL  202— World  Literature  The  Renaissance  to  the  Present 

ENGL  205— Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

ENGL  21 1— English  Literature  from  Beginnings  to  1800 

ENGL  212— English  Literature  from  1800  to  the  Present 

ENGL  221— American  Literature  The  Beginning  to  1865 

ENGL  222— American  Literature:  1865  to  the  Present 

ENGL  234 — Introduction  to  Atro-American  Literature 


ENGL  241— Introduction  to  the  Novel 

ENGL  242— Readings  in  Biography 

ENGL  243— Introduction  to  Poetry  and  Poetics 

ENGL  244— Introduction  to  Dramatic  Literature 

ENGL  245— Introduction  to  Film  as  Ljleralure 

ENGL  246— The  Short  Story 

ENGL  247— Literature  of  Fantasy 

ENGL  250— Women  m  Literature 

ENGL  271— Honors  World  Literature  Homer  to  the  Renaissance 

ENGL  272— Honors  World  Literature  Renaissance  to  the  20th  Century 

ENGL  301— Critical  Methods  m  the  Study  of  Literature 

ENGL  302— English  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation      - 

ENGL  304— Maiof  Works  of  Shakespeare 

ENGL  305— Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries  An  Introduction 

ENGL  310— Medieval  and  Renaissance  British  Literature 

ENGL  311— Baroque  and  Augustan  British  Literature 

ENGL  312— Romantic  to  Modern  British  Literature 

ENGL  313— American  Literature 

ENGL  345— Twentieth  Century  Poetry  of  Britain  and  America 

FREN  250— Readings  m  French  Literature 

FREN  340 — Modern  French  Literature  in  Translation 

FREN  350 — Advanced  Readings  in  French 

FREN  351— French  Literature  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Present 

FREN  352— French  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Revolution 

GERM  220— Introduction  to  German  Literature 

GERM  285— German  Film  and  Literature 

GREK  204— Intermediate  Greek  (Homer) 

HEBR  223— The  Hebrew  Bibie  Narrative 

HEBR  224— The  Hebrew  Bible  Poetry  and  Rhetoric 

HEBR  231— Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature  in  Translation 

HONR  130 — Freshman  Honors  Colloquium  Literature  and  the  Arts 

HONR  338— Honors  Seminar  Literature  and  the  Arts 

HORT  160— Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping 

ITAL  251— Introduction  to  Italian  Literature 

ITAL  351— Italian  Literature  from  Dante  to  the  Renaissance 

ITAL  352— Italian  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present 

ITAL  376— The  Italian  Opera  Libretto 

MUSC  130— Survey  of  Music  Literature 

MUSC  140— Music  Fundamentals  I 

MUSC  141— Music  Fundamentals  II 

MUSC  215— The  Art  of  the  Performer 

RTVF  314— Introduction  to  the  Film 

SPAN  221— Readings  in  Spanish 

SPAN  321— Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I 

SPAN  322— Survey  Of  Spanish  Literature  II 

SPAN  323 — Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  I 

SPAN  324 — Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  II 

THET  1 10— Introduction  to  the  Theatre 

WMST  250— Women,  Art  and  Culture 

Distributive  Studies  (D)  Social  and  Beiiavioral  Studies 

AMST  203— Popular  Culture  in  America 

ANTH  102— Introduction  to  Anthropology 

ANTH  221— Man  and  Environment 

ANTH  241— Introduction  to  Archaeology 

ANTH  271— Language  and  Culture 

AREC  240 — Environmental  and  Human  Ecology 

ARSC  310— Management  and  Leadership  I 

CJUS  100— Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

CNEC  100— Introduction  to  Consumer  Economics 

CRiM  220— Criminology 

ECON  105— Economics  of  Social  Problems 

ECON  201 — Principles  of  Economics  I 

ECON  203— Principles  ol  Economics  II 

ECON  205— Fundamentals  of  Economics 

ECON  307— Development  of  Economic  Ideas 

ECON  310— Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism  in  Western  Europe  and  the 

United  States 

ECON  31 1— American  Economic  Development 

EDHD  306— A  Study  of  Human  Behavior 

EDHD  330— Human  Development  and  Societal  Institutions 

EDPA  201— Education  in  Contemporary  American  Society 

ENGL  280— Introduction  to  Linguistics 

ENGL  385— English  Semantics 

FMCD  201— Concepts  in  Community  Development 

FMCD  250— Decision  Making  in  Families  and  Communities 

FOOD  1 10— Food  for  People 

FOOD  300— Economics  of  Food  Consumption 

GEOG  100— Introduction  to  Geography 

GEOG  110— The  World  Today  A  Regional  Geography 

GEOG  130— Developing  Countries 

GEOG  203— Economic  Geography 

GVPT  100— Pnncipies  ol  Government  and  Politics 

GVPT  170 — Ame'ican  Government 

GVPT  220— Introduction  to  Political  Behavior 

GVPT  273— Introduction  to  Environmental  Policy 
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GVPT  3<i3 — Political  Themes  m  Coniempo'ary  Literature 

GVPT  300— International  Political  Relations 

HESP  120— Introduction  to  Linguistics 

HIST  157— History  ol  the  U  S  Since  1865 

HLTH  230— Introduciion  to  Health  Behavior 

HLTH  285— Controlling  Stress  and  Tension 

HONR  140 — Freshman  Honors  Colloquium  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

HONR  348 — Honors  Seminar  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

JOUR  100 — Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

LING  200— Introduction  to  Linguistics 

LING  240— Language  and  Mind 

PHED  287— Soon  and  American  Society 

PHED  350— Psychology  ot  Sport 

PHED  385 — Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Performance 

PHIL  140 — Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

PHIL  245— Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I 

PSYC  100— Introduction  to  Psychology 

PSYC  221— Social  Psychology 

PSYC  310— Perception 

PSYC  331— Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSYC  335— Personality  and  Adjustment 

PSYC  355— Child  Psychology 

RECR  130— History  and  Introduction  to  Recreation 

RTVF  124— Mass  Communication  in  20Ih  Century  Society 

SOCY  100— Introduction  to  Sociology 

SOCY  105 — Introduction  to  Contemporary  Social  Problems 

SOCY  230— SocioiOQicai  Social  Psychology 

SOCY  300— American  Society 

SOCY  327— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Deviance 

SOCY  331— Work,  Bureaucracy  and  Industry 

SOCY  341— Inequality  in  American  Society 

SOCY  498K— Sociology  of  Knowledge 

SPCH  350 — Founaation  ol  Communication  Theory 

URBS  100 — Introduction  to  Interdisciplma^  Urban  Studies 

URBS  210— Behavioral  and  Social  Dimensions  of  the  Urban  Community 

URBS  220— Environmental  and  Technological  Dimensions  of  the  Urban 

Community 

URBS  320— The  City  and  the  Developing  National  Culture  of  the  United 

States 

WMST  200— Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

Advanced  Studies  (A)  Development  of  Knowledge 

AMST  4 18E— Cultural  Themes  in  America  the  American  Image  of  Africa 

AMST  418K— Cultural  Themes  in  America;  Race  in  America;  Theory  and 

Policy 

AMST  428A— American  Cultural  Eras  Social  Dramas  in  American  Cultural 

History 

AMST  429B — Perspectives  on  Popular  Culture;  Science  Fiction  in  American 

Culture 

AMST  432 — Literature  and  American  Society 

ANTH  371 — Introduction  to  Linguistics 

ANTH  389C— Culture  and  Personality 

ANTH  401 — Cultural  Anthropology  Principles  and  Processes 

ANTH  451— Archaeology  of  the  New  World 

ARHU  309— Forms  and  Forces  of  Human  Experience  An  Interdisciplinary 

Exploration 

ASTR  300— Stars  and  Stellar  Systems 

ASTR  330— Solar  System  Astronomy 

ASTR  340— Galaxies  ana  the  Universe 

ASTR  380— Lite  m  the  Universe 

BCHM  361— Origins  ol  Biochemistry 

CJUS  330 — Contemporary  Legal  Policy  Issues 

CLAS  309B— Women  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome 

CLAS  320— Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 

CLAS  374 — Greek  Tragedy  in  Translation 

CLAS  470— Advanced  Mythology 

ECON  402— Business  Cycles 

EDCI  488N — Learning  Styles  and  Learning  Environments 

EDMS  451— Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics 

(Students  who  have  credit  for  PSYC  200,  ECON  421,  BMGT  230'231. 
GVPT  422,  GEOG  305  OR  SOCY  201  cannot  receive  credit  lor  EDMS 
451  Students  who  wish  to  use  EDMS  451  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  above  to 
satisfy  departmental  requirements  nnusl  receive  approval  Irom  their 
departmental  academic  advisor ) 

ENGL  379A— Special  Topics  in  Literature  Studies  in  Mythmaking 

ENGL  379E— Special  Topics  in  Literature  Film  Analysis— The  Rhetoric  of 

Fictional  Worlds 

ENGL  3791— Special  Topics  in  Literature  Science  and  Literature 

ENGL  379J— Special  Topics  m  Literature  Interpreting  the  Bible 

ENGL  379K— Special  Topics  in  Literature  Private  Lives 

ENGL  379V — Special  Topics  in  Literature  Modern  Poetry  and  the  Visual 

Arts 

ENGL  385— English  Semantics 

ENGL  389A— Language  of  Advertising 

ENGL  412— Literature  ol  the  17th  Century,  1600-1660. 

ENGL  420— Literature  Ol  the  Romantic  Period 


ENGL  453— Literary  Cnlicism 

ENGL  489A— Special  Topics  in  English  Language    The  Language  ol 

Advertising 

GEOG  370— Principles  ol  Cartography 

GEOL  301— Development  ol  Knowledge 

GERM  348— Yiddish  Culture 

GERM  349A— Yiddish  Literature  in  Translation  The  Holocaust  in  Film  and 

Literature 

GERM  479B— Language  and  Science 

GNED  301— The  Arts  and  the  Sciences 

GVPT  442— History  ol  Political  Theory— Modern  and  Recent 

GVPT  443— Contemporary  Political  Theory 

HEBR     498R— Reconstructing     Ancient     Civilizations:     the     Case     ot 

Mesopotamia 

HIST  311— Approaches  to  the  Past 

HIST  402— The  Development  of  Modern  Physical  Science  From  Newton  to 

Einstein 

HIST  412— Readings  in  Psycho-History 

HLTH  498T— Ways  Ol  Knowing  about  Human  Stress  and  Tension 

HONR  368— Honors  Seminar  Development  ot  Knowledge 

HSAD  451 — Gaming  Simulation  in  Design  I 

LING  440— Grammars  and  Cognition 

MATH  310— Introduction  to  Analysis 

MATH  406 — Introduction  to  Number  Theory 

MATH  430— Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  Geometries 

MUSC  340-Survey  of  Music  Literature 

MUSC  448E— Music  and  Science 

NUTR  335— History  ol  Nutrition 

PHIL  308A— Philosophy  of  Literature  and  Film 

PHIL  308D— Philosophy  of  History 

PHIL  308X— Discovery  and  Analogy  in  Science 

PHIL  310— Ancient  Philosophy 

PHIL  328A— Marxist  Philosophy 

PHIL  331— Philosophy  of  Art 

PHIL  332— Philosophy  of  Beauty 

PHIL  334— Philosophy  of  MusiC 

PHIL  408 — Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 

PHIL  408A— The  Nature  ol  Scientific  Understanding 

PHIL  408C— Contemporary  French  and  Gernnan  Philosophy  (cross-listed 

with  FREN  479B) 

PHIL  408E— Aesthetic  Theory  and  Philosophy  ol  Criticism 

PHIL  428A— Origins  Ol  the  Modern  Scienlitic  World-View 

PHIL  447— Philosophy  of  Law 

PHIL  450— Scientific  Thought  I 

PHIL  451— Scientilic  Thought  II 

PHIL  452— Philosophy  of  Physics 

PHIL  453— Philosophy  ot  Science  II 

PHIL  454— Philosophy  of  Economics 

PHIL  455 — Philosophy  ot  the  Social  Sciences 

PHIL  456— Philosophy  ol  Biology 

PHIL  457— Philosophy  ol  History 

PHIL  458 — Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science 

PHIL  458A— Philosophy  of  Agricultural  Science 

PHIL  458E— Historical  and  Conceptual  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

PHIL  458X— Causation  and  Causal  Thinking 

PHYS  420— Principles  Ol  Modem  Physics 

PHYS  421— Introduction  to  Modern  Physics 

PHYS  499F— Twentieth  Century  Physics 

SOCY  403— Intermediate  Sociological  Theory 

SPCH  450— Classical  Rhetoric 

THET  495— History  ot  Theatncai  Theory  and  Criticism 

WMST  400— Theories  of  Feminism 

ZOOL  301— Biological  Issues  and  Scientific  Evidence 

Advanced  Studies  (B)  Analysis  of  Human  Problems 

AEED  323— Developing  Youth  Programs 

AGRO  303— International  Crop  Production 

AMST  418B— Culture  and  Mental  Disorders 

AMST  418(;; — Cultural  Themes  in  America.  The  American  Environment 

Consen/ation  and  Ecology 

AMST  418D — Cultural  Themes  in  America  Growmg  Up  Amencan 

AMST  428B— American  Cultural  Eras  American  Film  Culture  in  itie  1960s 

ANTH  389B— Medical  Anthropology 

AREC  365— World  Hunger  Population,  Food  Supplies  and  Public  Policy 

CHEM  374 — Technology.  Energy  and  Risk 

CLAS  370— Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

CNEC  310 — Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Policy 

CNEC  410 — Consumer  Finance 

CNEC  431— The  Consumer  and  the  Law 

CNEC  435— Economics  ol  Consumption 

CNEC  437— Consumer  Behavior 

DhCR  400— The  Future  ot  the  Human  Community 

ECON  415 — Introduction  to  Economic  Development  of  Undeveloped  Areas 

ECON  451— Public  Choice  and  Public  Policy 

ECON  490— Survey  of  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies 

EDCI  361- The  Parental  Role  in  the  Educative  Process 
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EDCP  420— Education  and  Racism 

EDHD  44&— Guidance  ol  Young  Children 

EDIT  476— Application  of  Technology  to  Societal  Problems 

EDIT     488T— Issues     Contronting     Fafnilies     Past     and     Future      A 

Multi-disciplinary  Approach 

EDPA  488G— Technology.  Social  Change  and  Education 

EN  AG  315 — Energy— Its  Effects  on  Agriculture  and  Food 

ENGL  379N— Special  Topics  in  Literature:  Literature  of  Sentiment  and 

Sentimentality 

ENGL  3790— Special  Topics  in  Literature  Utopia  and  Utopian  Visions 

ENGL  379R— Different  Views  of  the  Bay 

ENGL  379S— Changing  Ideas  of  the  City  in  Western  Literature 

ENGL  479C — Seiecied  Topics  in  English  and  American  Literature  After 

1800  Ideal  and  Real  Communities  in  19lh  Century  American  Literature 

ENGL  479D— Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American  Literature  After 

1800  On  Argument 

ENTM    303— International   Pest   and    Pesticide   Problem    Analysis   and 

Solution 

FMCD  381— Poverty  and  Affluence 

FMCD  487 — Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Problems 

FMCD  497— The  Child  and  the  Law 

FREN  478B — Themes  and  Movements  of  French  Literature  in  Translation; 

French  Women  Writers 

FREN  478C— I  and  They:  The  Conflict  Between  the  Individual  and  Society 

in  French  Literature 

FREN  479A— The  Age  of  Anxiety  (in  English) 

GEOG  434 — Agricultural  and  Rural  Development 

GEOG  462— Water  Resources  and  Water  Resource  Planning 

GEOG  463— Geographic  Aspects  of  Pollution 

GEOG  464 — Energy  Resources  and  Planning 

GERM  489J— Honor  as  a  Theme  in  Western  Literature 

GERM  489A— Reason  and  Faith 

GVPT  403— Law,  Morality  and  War  (cross-listed  with  PHIL  446) 

GVPT  432— Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution 

GVPT  441— History  of  Political  Theory  Ancient  and  Medieval 

GVPT  457— American  Foreign  Relations 

GVPT  462— Urban  Politics 

GVPT  471— Women  and  Politics 

GVPT  479C— Problems  of  American  Public  Policy 

HIST  312— Crisis  and  Change  in  the  United  States 

HIST  313— Authority  and  Freedom:  A  Problem  in  Western  Civilization 


HIST  314— Nationalism  and  Nation  Bunomg  in  ine  Middle  East 

HIST  316— Slavery  and  Race  Relations  in  Latin  America 

HIST  317— The  Professions  and  Society 

HIST  407— History  of  Technology 

HIST  459— Society  in  America  Historical  Topics 

HONR  378— Honors  Seminar  Analysis  ol  Human  Problems 

ITAL  411— Dante 

NUTR  425— International  Nutrition 

NUTR  498H— Development  and  Modification  of  Food  Habits 

PERH  490— Theories  of  Children  s  Love  and  Peace  Behaviors 

PHIL  308B— Philosophy  of  Life 

PHIL  308C— Law,  Morality  and  War  (cross-listed  with  GVPT  403) 

PHIL  308F— Philosophical  Aspects  of  Feminism 

PHIL  340— Making  Decisions 

PHIL  342— Moral  Problems  in  Medicine 

PHIL  408L— Racial  and  Sexual  Discrimination 

PHIL  446— Law,  Morality  and  War  (cross-listed  with  GVPT  403) 

PHIL  408A— Analysis  and  Design  of  Legal  and  Moral  Institutions 

PHYS  318— Topics  in  Contemporary  Physics:  the  Risks  of  Nuclear  Power 

SOCY  30S— Scarcity  and  Modern  Society 

SOCY  325— Sex  Roles 

SOCY  333— Technology  and  Society 

SOCY  427— Deviant  Behavior 

SOCY  431— Formal  and  Complex  Organizations 

SOCY  441— Social  Stratification 

SOCY  460— Sociology  of  Work 

SOCY  464— Military  Sociology 

SOCY  498A— Medical  Sociology 

SOCY  498N— Sociology  of  Nuclear  War 

SOCY  498R— Work.  Family,  Community  and  Friendship:  Issues  in  Social 

Identity  and  Well  Being 

SPCH  425 — Communication  and  Sex  Roles 

ZOOL  346— Human  Genetics  and  Society 

ZOOL  381— Natural  History  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  Past.  Present  and 

Future 


Note:  This  list  includes  all  courses  approved  by  the  University  Studies  Program  Committee 
as  suilaDle  for  satistying  reauirements  ol  the  program  Since  all  courses  approved  are  nol 
ottered  every  semester,  students  should  consuli  ine  Schedule  ol  Classes  eacn  semester  lor 
the  most  current  list. 
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5    Course  Offerings 


Course  Numbering  System 

NUMBER  ELIGIBILITY 

000-099    Non-cedil  cou'Se 

100-199    Primarily  Ireshman  course 

200-299    Primarily  SOD^iomore  course 

300-399    Junior,  senior  course  not  acceptable  for  credit 

toward  graduate  degrees. 
386-387   Campuswide  mtemstiip  courses,  refer  to 

inlormalion  describing  the  OHice  ol 

Experiential  Learning  in  Part  1. 
400-499   Junior,  senior  course  acceptable  for  credit 

towards  some  graduate  degrees 
500-599   Proiessionai  Scliooi  course  (Dentistry. 

Architecture.  Law.  Medicine)  or 

postbaccaiaureate  course. 
600-899   Course  restricted  to  graduate  students. 
799  ivtasters  Thesis  credit 

899  Doctoral  Dissertation  credit. 

Courses  witti  last  digit  of  8  or  9  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

AASP  —  Afro-American  Studies 

AASP  100  Introduction  to  Afro-American  Studies  (3) 
A  survey  ol  significant  aspects  ol  Diack  lile  and  thougm 
which  are  reflected  in  biack  literature,  music  and  art. 
This  interdisciplinary  course  examines  the  African 
cultural  and  historical  backgrounds  and  traces  the 
development  ol  black  culture  in  Africa,  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  from  the  filleenih  century  to 
contemporary  times  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
social,  political  and  economic  changes  in  black  life  that 
have  influenced  the  ideas  of  black  artists  and 
spokesmen. 

AASP  200  African  Civilization  (3)  A  survey  of  African 

civilizations  from  4500  BC  to  present.  Analysis  of 
traditional  social  systems  Discussion  ol  the  impact  of 
European  colonization  on  these  civilizations  Analysis  of 
the  influence  of  traditional  African  social  systems  on 
modem  African  institutions  as  wen  as  discussion  of 
contemporary  processes  of  Africanization. 

AASP  202  Black  Culture  In  the  United  States  (3)  The 

course  examines  important  aspects  ol  American  Negro 
life  and  thought  which  are  reflected  in  Alro-American 
literature,  drama,  music  and  art.  Beginning  with  the 
cultural  heritage  of  slavery,  the  course  surveys  the 
changing  modes  of  black  creative  expression  from  the 
nineteenth-century  to  the  present. 

AASP  298  Special  Topics  In  Afro-American  Studies 

(3)  An  iniroductory  muHi-diSCiplinary  and 
inierdiscipiinary  educational  experience  to  explore 
Issues  relevant  to  black  life,  cuHurai  experiences,  and 
political,  economic  and  artistic  development  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  subject  matter  is 
dilterent. 

AASP  300  The  Black  Community  and  Public  Policy 

(3)  A  study  of  the  roie  and  impact  of  the  black 
community  in  public  policy  formulation,  scope  and 
methods  in  pubnc  policy  focusing  on  specific  problems 
in  the  black  community,  analysis  and  review  of 
relationships  between  the  policy  makers  and  the 
community  With  permission  ol  the  program,  students 
may  elect  to  devote  lime  to  specific  community  projects 
as  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  course  The  student 
will  not  serve  in  an  agency  in  which  he  is  already 
employed 

AASP  31 1  The  AMcan  Slave  Trade  (3)  The  relationship 
of  the  save  Kaae  of  Alncans  to  the  development  of 
British  capitalism  and  its  industrial  revO'ulion  and  to  the 
economic  and  social  deve'opment  of  the  Americas 

AASP  312  Social  and  Cultural  Effects  of  Colonization 
and  Racism  (3)  A  comparative  approach  to  the  study  of 
the  social  and  cultural  effects  of  colonization  and  racism 


on  black  people  in  Alnca,  Latin  America  and  m  the 
United  Stales— community  and  family  lite,  religion, 
economic  institutions,  education  and  artistic  expression 

AASP  397  Senior  Reading  and  Research  Seminar  In 
Alro-American  Studies  (3)  An  inie'discipimary  reading 
and  research  senior  seminar  lor  majors  in  Alro-Amencan 
Studies  or  maiors  m  other  departments  or  programs  who 
have  completed  at  least  eighteen  hours  of 
Alro-Amencan  studies  courses  Emphasis  on  research 
and  writing  methods  m  Alro-Amencan  studies.  A  senior 
thesis  will  be  completed  during  the  course. 

AASP  400  Directed  Readings  In  Afro-American 
Studies  (3)  The  readings  wiii  be  directed  by  the  Director 
of  Alro-Amencan  Studies  Topics  to  be  covered  the 
topics  will  be  chosen  by  the  director  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  individual  students. 

AASP  401  Seminar  In  Afro-American  Studies  (3)  The 

theory  and  concepts  of  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  as  they  relate  to  Alro-Amencan  studies. 
Required  lor  the  certilicaie  in  Alro-Amencan  studies. 
Prerequisites  at  least  i5  hours  of  Afro-Amencan  studies 
or  related  courses  or  permission  ol  the  director, 

AASP  403  The  Development  of  a  Black  Aesthetic  (3) 

An  analysis  ol  selected  areas  ol  piack  creative 
expression  m  the  arts  lor  the  purpose  ol  understanding 
the  informing  pnncipies  Ol  Style,  techniques,  and  cultural 
expression  which  make  up  a  black  aesthetic. 
Prerequisite  comoietion  ol  ENGL  443  or  AASP  302  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

AASP    410    Contemporary    African    Ideologies   (3) 

Analysis  of  contemporary  Atncan  ideologies  Emphasis 
on  philosophies  ol  Nyerere.  Nkrumah,  Senghor.  Sekou 
Toure.  Kaunda.  Cabrai.  et  ai  Discussion  ol  the  roie  of 
African  ideologies  on  modernization  and  social  change. 

AASP   411    Black    Resistance    Movements    (3)    A 

comparative  study  ol  the  black  resistance  movements  m 
Afnca  and  America,  analysis  of  their  interrelationships  as 
well  as  their  impact  on  contemporary  pan-Alncanism. 

AASP  428  Special  Topics  In  Black  Development  (3)  A 

multi-discipiinary  and  mier-discipiinary  educational 
experience  concerned  with  questions  relevant  to  the 
development  ol  black  people  everywhere  Development 
implies  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  change 
among  other  things  Consequently,  a  number  of  topics 
may  be  examined  and  studied. 

AASP  429  Special  Topics  In  Black  Culture  (3)  An 

Interdisciplinary  aooroach  to  the  ro'e  ol  Diack  artists 
around  the  wond  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
contributions  ol  the  black  man  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean 
and  the  United  Slates  to  the  literary  arts,  the  musical 
arts,  the  performing  arts,  and  the  visual  arts  Course 
content  win  be  established  m  terms  of  those  ideas  and 
concepts  which  reflect  the  cultural  ciimate  ol  the  era  m 
which  they  were  produced  Attention  to  individual 
compositions  and  works  of  art  through  lectures, 
concepts,  field  tnps.  and  audio-visuai  devices. 

AEED  —  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education 

AEED  200  Environmental  Interpretation  (3)  The  natural 
history  concepts  and  conservation  practices  useful  for 
understanding  natural  and  man-moditied  environments 
ol  the  miO-Atiantic  region  Three  arranged  weekend  deid 
tnps 

AEED  302  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education  (2) 

An  overview  ol  the  lOO  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 
examination  of  agncuitutai  education  programs  lor  youth 
and  adults 

AEED  303  Teaching  Materials  and  Demonstration*  (2) 

Pnncipies  and  practices  ol  the  demonstration  method. 


construction   and    use   ol    visual    aids   in   teaching 

agriculture. 

AEED  305  Teaching  Young  and  Adult  Famoer  Group* 

(1)  Charactenstics  ol  young  and  adun  farmer  instruction 
in  agriculture  Determining  needs  lor  and  organizing  a 
course,  selecting  materials  for  instruction,  and  class 
management  Emphasis  is  on  the  conference  method  ol 
teaching 

AEED     311      Teaching      Secondary     Vocational 

Agriculture  (3)  A  comprehensive  course  in  the  work  ol 
high  school  departments  of  vocational  agncuHure  It 
emphasizes  particuiar'y  placement,  supervised  farming 
programs,  the  organization  and  administration  of  future 
farmer  activities,  and  objectives  and  methods  m  all-day 
instruction. 

AEED  313  Student  Teaching  (5)  Prereauisite 
satisfactory  academic  average  and  permission  ol 
instructor  Full-time  student  teaching  in  an  off-campus 
student  teaching  center  under  an  approved  supewismg 
teacher  of  agncu'ture.  participating  expenence  in  an 
aspects  of  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  agriculture. 

AEED  315  Student  Teaching  (1-4)  Prerequisite 
satisfactory  academic  average  and  permission  of 
instructor  Full-time  observation  and  participation  in  work 
of  teacher  of  agncuiture  in  otf-campus  student  teaching 
center.  Provides  students  opportunity  to  gam 
expenence  in  the  summer  program  ol  work,  to 
participate  in  opening  of  school  activities,  and  to  gam 
other  experience  needed  by  teachers. 

AEED  322  An  Introduction  to  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  (3)  This  course  introduces  students  to  the 
field  ol  nonlormai  adult  and  continuing  education  It 
examines  the  social  functions,  studies  the  critical  issues, 
explores  career  opportunities  and  sun/eys  some  ol  the 
nonlormai  aduii  education  delivery  systems. 

AEED  323  Developing  Youth  Programs  (3)  A  study  of 

concepts  involved  in  planning  and  executing  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  especially  those 
living  in  rural  and  suburban  areas  Emphasis  wiii  be 
placed  on  the  identification  of  atlitudes.  needs,  and 
problems  of  youth  in  an  socio-economic  levels  An 
analysis  of  methods  or  woniing  with  youth  groups  and 
developing  volunteer  leaders  will  also  t>e  included 

AEED  325  Directed  Experience  In  Extension 
Education  (1-5)  Pre'eous'te  satisfactory  academic 
average  and  permission  of  instructor  Fuii-time 
obsen/ation  and  participation  in  selected  aspects  ol 
extension  education  in  an  approved  framing  county. 

AEED  327  Program  Planning  In  Extension  (3)  Studies 

concepts  involved  m  planning  execution  and  evaluation 
of  educational  programs  Students  will  apply  the 
concepts  while  assisting  with  the  piannmg  and 
evaluation  ol  programs  Special  emphasis  will  also  be 
given  to  extension  education 

AEED  389  Selected  Topics  (1-3)  May  be  repeated  to  a 

maximum  ol  six  ceaits  ptovded  me  content  is  different 

AEED  398  Seminar  In  Agricultural  Education  (1) 

Examination  ol  Current  literature,  reports  and  discussions 
of  problems,  trends,  and  issues  m  agncuiturai  education 

AEED    423    Extension    Communication*    (3)    An 

introduction  to  communications  in  teaching  and  within  an 
organization,  including  bamers  to  communication,  the 
diffusion  process  and  the  application  of  communication 
principles  person  to  person,  with  groups  and  through 
mass  media. 

AEED    426    Development    and    Managemwil    o( 

Extension  Youth  Programs  (3)  Desgned  lor  present 
and  D'oSDec've  s:a:e  leaaers  ol  extension  youth 
programs  Program  oeveopmeni  pnncipies  of  program 
managemenu  leadership  development  and  counseling. 
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science,  career  selection  and  citizenship  in  youth 
programs,  field  expenence  in  working  with  youth  from 
low  income  families,  urban  work 

AEEO  427  Group  Dynamics  In  Continuing  and 
Extension  Education  (3)  Concepts  involved  in  working 
with  groups  planning  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  Analysis  ol  group  behavior  and 
group  dynamics  related  to  small  groups  and 
development  ot  a  competence  in  the  selection  ol 
appropriate  methods  and  techniques. 

AEED    464    Rural    Life    In    Modem    Society    (3) 

Examination  ol  the  many  aspects  ol  rural  life  that  attect 
and  are  allected  by  changes  in  technical,  natural  and 
human  resources  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  which 
diverse  organizations,  agencies  and  institutions  play  m 
the  education  and  adjustment  ol  rural  people  to  the 
demands  ol  modern  society 

AEED  466  Rural  Poverty  in  an  Affluent  Society  (3) 

Topics  examined  include  conditions  under  which  peoDie 
in  poverty  exist,  factors  giving  nse  to  such  conditions. 
problems  laced  by  the  rural  poor,  and  the  kinds  ol 
assistance  they  need  to  rise  out  ol  poverty.  Topics  and 
issues  are  examined  in  the  context  of  rural-urban 
interrelationships  and  their  effects  on  rural  poverty. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  past  and  present  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty  and  to  considerations  and 
recommendations  lor  future  action. 

AEEO  487  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  (3) 

Designed  primarily  lor  teachers  Study  of  slate's  natural 
resources,  soil,  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests,  and 
minerals:  natural  resources  problems  and  practices. 
Extensive  field  study  Concentration  on  subiect  matter. 
Taken  concurrently  with  AEED  497  in  summer  season, 

AEEO  488  Crittque  In  Rural  Education  (1)  Current 
problems  and  trends  m  rural  education. 

AEED  489  Field  Experience  (1-4)  Prerequisite  consent 
ol  department  Planned  field  expenence  for  both  major 
and  non-ma|or  students.  Repeatable  to  a  ma/imum  of 
four  credits. 

AEEO  497  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  (3) 

Designed  pnmaniy  for  teachers  Study  of  slates  natural 
resources,  soil,  water,  fisheries,  wildlife,  forests,  and 
minerals;  natural  resources  problems  and  practices. 
Extensive  field  study  Methods  of  teaching  conservation 
included.  Taken  concurrently  with  AEED  487  in  summer 
season. 

AEED  499  Special  Problems  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  staff 
approval. 


AGRO  —  Agronomy 


AGRI  —  Agriculture 


AGRI  101  Introduction  to  Agriculture  (1)  Required  of 
all  beginning  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  agriculture. 
Other  students  must  get  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  A 
senes  of  lectures  introducing  the  student  to  the  broad 
field  of  aghcuiture. 

AGRI  314  Biology  and  Management  of  Finfisti  (4)  Two 

lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratories  a  week. 
Prerequisite  one  year  of  biology  or  zoology. 
Fundamentals  ot  individual  and  population  dynamics; 
theory  and  practice  ot  sampling  fish  populations; 
management  schemes. 

AGRI  389  Internship  In  Natural  Resources 
Management  (3)  Prerequisites  permission  of  instructor. 
Students  are  placed  m  work  experiences  related  to  their 
stated  career  goals  for  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  a  week 
for  a  semester.  Each  student  must  do  an  in-depth  study 
in  some  portion  of  the  work  experience  and  produce  a 
special  proiect  and  repon  related  to  this  study  A 
student  work  log  is  also  required.  This  course  may  be 
repealed  for  a  total  of  six  credits  An  evaluation  from  the 
external  supervisor  ol  the  proiect  will  be  required. 

AGRI  411  Biology  and  Management  of  Shellfisli  (4) 

Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  each 
week.  Prerequsite:  one  year  of  biology  or  zoology  Field 
trips.  Identification,  biology,  management,  and  culture  of 
commercial  important  molluscs  and  Crustacea,  The 
sheiifishenes  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  the 
northwestern  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

AGRI  489  Special  Topics  In  Agriculture  (1-4)  Credit 
according  to  time  scheduled  and  organization  of  the 
course  A  lecture  senes  organized  to  study  in  deoth  a 
selected  phase  of  agriculture  not  normally  associated 
with  one  of  the  existing  programs. 


AGRO    100   Crops    Laboratory   (2)   Two   laboratory 

periods  per  week  Demonstration  and  application  ol 
practices  in  the  lOenlilicalion,  distribution  and 
management  of  field  crops 

AGRO  102  Crop  Production  (2)  Prerequisite  AGRO 
100  or  concurrent  enrollment  therein  Culture,  use. 
improvement,  adaptation,  distribution,  and  history  ol  field 
crops. 

AGRO  105  Soil  and  tlie  Environment  (3)  A  study  of 
soils  as  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource,  importance  of 
soils  in  the  ecosystem,  and  analysis  of  land  resource 
areas  m  the  U  S  Discussion  of  soils  as  a  poi'utant  and 
the  pollution  of  soils  by  various  agents  and  the  role  ot 
soil  as  a  medium  lor  storage,  decontamination  or 
inaclivation  ol  pollutants. 

AGRO  302  General  Soils  (4)  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  or 
permission  ot  instructor  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  ol 
soils  including  their  origin,  development,  relation  to 
natural  sciences,  effect  on  civilization,  physical 
properties,  and  chemical  properties. 

AGRO    303    International     Crop    Production    (3) 

Prerequisite  BOTN  lOO  or  equivalent  An  mtroouction  to 
the  biological  dimension  of  wond  hunger  The  problems 
and  potentials  for  increasing  world  food  suoDiy  based 
on  current  agronomic  knowledge  Emphasis  on 
international  aspects  of  food  crop  production  and  the 
interrelationships  between  agriculture  and  human 
populations  in  the  developing  world  , 

AGRO  398  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Reports  by  seniors  on 
current  scientific  and  practical  publications  pertaining  to 
agronomy. 

AGRO  403  Crop  Breeding  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN  414 
or  ZOOL  213  PrinciDies  and  methods  of  breeding 
annual  self  and  cross-poHinated  plant  and  perennial 
forage  species. 

AGRO  404  Tobacco  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  BOTN 

100  A  study  of  the  history,  adaotation,  distribution. 
culture,  and  improvement  of  various  types  of  tobacco, 
with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  Mary'and  tobacco 
production.  Physical  and  chemical  factors  associated 
with  yield  and  quamy  ot  tobacco  will  be  stressed. 

AGRO  405  Turf  Management  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite  BOTNItX)  A 
study  of  principles  and  practices  of  managing  turf  for 
lawns,  golf  courses,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  airfields 
and  highways  for  commericai  sod  production. 

AGRO  406  Forage  Crop  Production  (3)  Prerequisites: 

BOTN  101.  and  AGRO  100,  or  concurrent  enrollment  in 
these  courses  A  general  look  at  world  grasslands; 
production  and  management  requirements  of  maior 
grasses  and  legumes  for  Quality  hay,  siiage  and  pasture 
for  livestock  feed,  new  cuHivar  deveooment  and  release; 
seed  production  and  distnbution  of  improved  cultivars. 

AGRO  407  Cereal  and  Oil  Crops  (3)  Prerequisites: 
BOTN  101  and  AGRO  100,  or  concurrent  enrolment  m 
these  courses.  A  study  of  pnncipies  and  practices  of 
corn,  small  grains,  rice,  millets,  sorghums,  and  soybeans 
and  other  oil  seed  crops,  A  study  of  seed  production, 
processing,  distnbution  and  feaeral  and  state  seed 
control  programs  ot  corn,  small  grams  and  soybeans. 

AGRO  411  Soil  Fertility  Principles  (3)  Prerequisite: 
AGRO  302  A  study  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  characteristics  ol  so's  that  are  important  in 
growing  crops  Soil  deficiencies  of  physical,  chemical,  or 
biological  nature  and  their  correction  by  the  use  of  iime, 
fertilizers,  and  rotations  are  discussed  and  illustrated, 

AGRO  412  Commercial  Fertilizers  (3)  Prerequisite: 
AGRO  302  or  permission  ot  instructor  A  study  of  the 
manufacturing  ol  commercial  fertilizers  and  their  use  in 
soils  for  efficient  crop  production. 

AGRO  413  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite: 
AGRO  302  or  permission  of  instructor  A  study  of  the 
importance  and  causes  of  soil  erosion,  methods  of  soil 
erosion  control,  and  the  effect  of  conservation  practices 
on  soii-moisture  supply  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
farm  planning  for  soil  and  water  conservation.  The 
laboratory  penod  will  be  largely  devoted  to  fieid  tnps. 

AGRO  414  Soil  Classification  and  Geography  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  AGRO  302  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Processes  and  factors  of  soil  genesis.  Taxonomy  of  soils 


of  the  world  by  US  System  Laboratory  covers  soil 
nrorphoiogical  characteristics,  composition, 

classification,  survey  and  field  trips  to  examine  and 
describe  soils. 

AGRO  415  Soil  Survey  and  l^nd  Use  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO 
302  Evaluation  of  soils  m  the  uses  of  land  and  the 
environmental  implications  ol  soil  utilization. 
Interpretation  of  soil  information  and  soil  surveys  as 
applied  to  both  agncuiturai  and  non-agncuifural 
problems  Incorporation  ol  soil  data  into  legislation, 
environmental  standards  and  land  use  plans. 

AGRO  417  Soil  Physics  (3)  Tw9  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  AGRO  302  and 
a  course  in  physics,  or  permission  of  instructor  A  study 
of  physical  properties  of  soils  with  special  emphasis  on 
relationship  to  soil  productivity. 

AGRO  421  Soil  Chemistry  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
latxjralory  penods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  AGRO  302  or 
permission  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  soils,  cation  and  anion  exchange,  acid, 
alkaline 'and  salme  soil  conditions;  and  soil  fixation  ol 
plant  nutrients.  Chemical  methods  ol  soil  analysis  will  be 
studied  with  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  fertilizer 
requirements. 

AGRO  422  Soil  Biochemistry  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequisite:  AGRO  302, 
CHEM  1Q4  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of 
biochemical  processes  involved  in  the  formation  and 
decomposition  ol  organic  soil  conslitutenls.  Significance 
of  soii-biochemical  processes  involved  in  plant  nutntion 
will  be  considered 

AGRO  423  Soli-Water  Pollution  (3)  Prerequisite:  AGRO 
302  and  CHEM  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Reaction  and  fate  of  pesticides,  agricultural  fertilizers, 
industrial  and  animal  wastes  in  soil  and  water  with 
emphass  on  their  relation  to  the  environment. 

AGRO  451  Cropping  Systems  (2)  Prerequisite:  AGRO 
102  or  equivalent.  The  coordination  ol  information  from 
various  courses  in  the  development  of  balanced 
cropping  systems,  appropriate  to  diflernet  objectives  in 
various  areas  of  the  state  and  nation. 

AGRO  453  Weed  Control  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
latxiratory  per  week.  Prerequisite  AGRO  102  or 
equivalent  A  study  of  the  use  of  cultural  practices  and 
chemical  herbicides  in  the  control  of  weeds. 

AGRO  499  Special   Problems   In   Agronomy  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  AGRO  302.  406.  407  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  detailed  study,  including  a  wntten  report  of 
an  important  problem  in  agronomy. 

AMST  —  American  Studies 

AMST  201  Introduction  to  American  Studies  I  (3) 

Introduction  to  American  cultural  studies — past  and 
present— by  examining  the  concept  ol  "self  m  American 
autobiographical  wntmg  and  the  concept  of  "society"  in 
accounts  of  various  communities. 

AMST   203    Popular    Culture    in    America    (3)    An 

Introduction  to  American  popular  culture,  its  historical 
development,  and  its  rpie  as  a  reflection  oi  and  influence 
on  our  culture  and  society. 

AMST  205  Material  Aspects  of  American  Life  (3) 

Historical  survey  ot  American  material  culture.  Ways  of 
describing  and  interpreting  accumulated  material 
evidence,  eg  Buildings,  town  plans,  introduced  by 
stressing  relationship  between  artifact  and  culture. 

AMST  207  Contemporary  American  Cultures  (3)  World 
views,  values,  and  social  systems  of  contemporary 
American  cultures  explored  through  readings  on 
selected  groups  such  as  middle-class  suburbanites,  old 
order  Amish,  and  urban  tramps. 

AMST  298  Selected  Topics  In  American  Studies  (3) 

Cultural  study  of  a  specific  theme  or  issue  involving 
diversified  artifacts  and  documents  from  both  past  and 
contemporary  American  experience.  Course  may  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours  if  the  subject  is 
dilterent. 

AMST  330  Critics  of  American  Culture  (3)  Philosophies 
of  American  social  purpose  and  promise  Readings  from 
"classical"  American  thinkers,  contemporary  social 
commentators,  and  American  studies  scholars, 

AMST    360    Fieldwork    In    American    Studies    (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.  Supervised  field 
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research  on  the  buiH  environment,  social  structure,  and 
belief  systems  ot  local  groups  in  Ihe  College  ParK. 
Washington,  or  Baltimore  vicinity. 

AMST  398  Independent  Studies  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ot  instructor  Provides  the  student  with  Ihe 
opportunity  to  pursue  independent,  interdisciplinary 
research  and  reading  in  specific  areas  ot  American 
culture  studies.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

AMST    418     Cultural     Themes     In     America     (3) 

Examination  of  structure  and  development  ot  American 
cuituree  hrough  themes  such  as  "the  dynamics  ot 
change  and  conflict",  "culture  and  mental 
disorders', "race",  "ethnicity",  "regionalism",  "landscape", 
"humor".  RepeataPie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

AMST  426   Culture   and   the   Arts   In   America   (3) 

Analysis  ot  development  of  American  cultural  institutions 
and  artifacts.  Ehphasis  on  relationship  between 
intellectual  and  esthetic  climate  and  the  institutions  and 
artifacts. 

AMST  428  American  Cultural  Eras  (3)  Investigation  of 
a  decade,  period,  or  generation  as  a  case  study  in 
significant  social  change  within  an  American  context. 
Case  studies  include  "Puritan  dynamics  in  American 
culture.  1630-f700".  "Antebellum  America.  1840-1860". 
"Amencan  culture  in  the  Great  Depression".  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

AMST  429  Perspectives  on  Popular  Culture  (3)  Topics 
in  popular  culture  studies,  including  the  examination  of 
particular  genres,  themes,  and  issues.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

AMST   432    Literature   and    American   Society   (3) 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
society  including  literature  as  cultural  communication 
and  the  institutional  framework  governing  its  production, 
distribution,  conservation  and  evaluation. 

AMST    450    Seminar    In    American    Studies    (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ot  instructor  Developments  in 
Iheones  and  methods  of  American  studies  scholarship, 
with  emphasis  upon  interaction  between  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences  in  the  process  ot  cultural 
analysis  and  evaluation. 

AMST  498  Special  Topics  In  American  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  a  course  m  American  history,  literature,  or 
government,  or  consent  ot  the  instructor.  Topics  ot 
special  interest  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 
when  topics  differ. 
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ANSC   101    Principles  of   Animal   Science  (3)  Two 

ectures  and  one  two-hour  latjoratory  period  per  week. 
\  comprehensive  course,  including  the  development  of 
animal  science,  its  contributions  to  the  economy, 
characteristics  ot  animal  products,  factors  of  efficient 
and  ecorxxnical  production  and  dislnbution. 

ANSC  201  Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Genetics  (3) 

Lecture  (3  credits)  three  lectures  per  week  The  basic 
pnncipies  and  laws  ot  Mendeiian  genetics  as  applied  to 
economically  important  domestic  animals  Molecular 
genetics  including  DNA.  RNA.  genetic  code  and  the 
regulation  ot  protein  synthesis  Other  topics  stressed 
include  linkage  and  crossing  over,  recombination, 
cytoiogical  maps.  chronx)somal  atjenalions.  mutations, 
population  genetics  and  genetic  counseling. 

ANSC  203  Feeds  and  Feeding  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  lalxiratory  period  per  week  Credit  not  allowed  for 
ANSC  maior.  Prerequisites  ChEM  103.  104  Elements 
ot  nutrition,  source,  characteristics  and  adaptability  ot 
Ihe  various  feedsluffs  to  the  several  classes  of  livestock 
A  study  ot  the  composition  of  feeds,  the  nutrient 
requirements  of  farm  animals  and  the  lormulation  ot 
economic  diets  and  rations  tor  livestock. 

ANSC  211  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite; 
ZOOL  101  A  systematic  gross  and  microscopic 
comparative  study  of  the  anatomy  ot  the  maiof  domestic 
animals  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  those  systems 
important  in  animal  production 

ANSC  212  Applied  Animal  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisile: 

AI^JSC  211  or  equivalent  The  pnysioiogy  ot 
domesticated  animais  with  emphasis  on  functions 
related  to  production  and  the  physiological  adaptation 
to  environmental  influences. 


ANSC  214  Applied  Animal  Physiology  Latwratory  (1) 

One  three-houl  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite- 
ANSC  212  Application  ot  physiological  laboratory 
techniques  to  laboratory  and  domestic  animais  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  lor  ANSC  212  prior  to 
spnng  1977. 

ANSC  221  Fundamentals  of  Animal  Production  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite  ANSC  101  The  adaptation  of  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  horses  to  significant  and  specific 
uses  Breeding,  feeding,  management  practices  and 
criteria  lor  evaluating  usefulness  are  emphasized. 

ANSC  222  Livestock  Evaluation  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  221 
or  permission  of  instructor  A  study  of  type  and  breed 
chatactenstics  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  the 
market  classes  of  livestock  which  best  meet  present  day 
demands  One  field  trip  ot  about  two  days  duration  is 
made  during  which  students  participate  in  the  annual 
eastern  inteicoilegiate  livestock  clinic. 

ANSC  223  Career  and  Curriculum  Planning  Seminar 

(1)  One  meeting  per  week  Presentation  of  information 
relating  to  all  specialized  areas  o1  the  animal  sciences 
with  orientation  toward  career  development  and 
curriculum  planning.  Discussions  and  reports  will  be 
included, 

ANSC  230  Light  Horse  Management  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite  ANSC  101.  A  general  course  in  horse 
management  for  students  who  intend  to  be  involved  in 
the  care  and  management  ot  light  horses.  The  principles 
of  nutrition,  anatomy,  physiology,  tieaith  and  disease, 
growth.  reproduction.  locomotion  and  basic 
management  techniques. 

ANSC  242  Dairy  Production  (3)  Prerequisite  ANSC 
101  A  comprehensive  course  in  dairy  breeds,  selection 
of  dairy  cattle,  dairy  cattle  nutrients,  feeding  and 
management. 

ANSC   244   Dairy   Cattle   Type   Appraisal   (1)   Two 

laboratory  periods.  Freshmen,  by  permission  of 
instructor  Analysis  of  dairy  cattle  type  with  emphasis  on 
the  comparative  judging  of  dairy  cattle. 

ANSC  252  Introduction  to  the  Diseases  of  WlidJIfe  (2) 

Two  lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL  101  The 
pnncipal  diseases  of  North  American  wildlife  will  be 
briefly  considered  For  each  disease,  specific  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  following  signs  evidenced  by  the 
affected  animal  or  bird,  causative  agent,  means  ot 
transmission  and  effects  of  the  disease  on  the 
population  of  the  species  involved  Also  included  where 
appropnate  is  a  consideration  of  the  threat  that  each 
disease  may  pose  to  man  or  his  domestic  animals. 

ANSC  261  Advanced  Poultry  Judging  (1)  One  lecture 
or  latxiratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  101. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  ludging  and  cuiimg  by 
physical  means  is  emphasized,  including  correlation 
studies  ot  characteristics  associated  with  productivity. 
Contestants  for  regional  collegiate  judging  competitions 
will  selected  from  this  class 

ANSC    262    Commercial    Poultry    Management    (3) 

Prerequisite  ANSC  101.  A  symposium  of  finance, 
investment.  Plant  layout.  Specialization,  purchase  ot 
supplies  and  management  problems  in  baby  chick,  egg. 
broiler  and  turkey  production,  foremanship.  advertising, 
selling  By-products,  ptoduclion  and  financial  records. 
Field  tnps  requited, 

ANSC  265  Fundamentals  of  Pet  Nutrition  (2)  Two 

lecture  hours  per  week  A  basic  course  on  the  nutrition 
ot  those  animals  comnnomy  kept  as  household  pets. 
Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  minimal  science 
background  with  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  ot 
animal  nuliilion. 

ANSC  301  Advanced  Livestock  Evaluation  (2)  Two 

laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites  ANSC  222 
and  permission  ot  instructor  An  advanced  course  m 
meat  animal  evaluation  designed  to  study  the 
relationship  and  limitations  that  exist  in  evaluating 
breeding  and  market  animais  and  the  relationship 
between  the  live  market  animal  and  its  carcass 
Evaluating  meat  carcesses.  who'esaie  meat  cuts  and 
meat  grading  wili  be  emphasized  The  nx)st  adept 
students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  chosen  to  represent 
The  University  ot  Maryland  in  mteicoiiegiaie  luoging 
coniesis. 


ANSC  305  Companion  Animal  Care  (3)  Prerequisites  a 
semester  of  zoology  or  general  biology  General 
inlormation.  care,  and  management  ot  the  companion 
small  animals  Species  covered  include  the  cat.  dog. 
rodents,  lagomorphs,  reptiles,  amphibians,  birds  and 
others  as  class  interest  and  schedule  dictate  Basic 
description,  evolutionary  development,  breeding. 
nutritional  and  environmental  requirements,  and  public 
health  aspects  will  be  presented  for  each  species 

ANSC   321    Goat   Management   and   Diseases   (3) 

Prerequisite  ANSC  101,  221,  OR  242  Capnne  biology 
and  management  including  breeds,  anatomy. 
physiology,  reproduction,  nutrition,  lactation,  diseases 
and  surgical  techniques  Special  emphasis  on 
comparing  the  capnne  to  other  ruminants  with  respect  to 
similarities  and  differences  in  biology,  physiology  and 
management. 

ANSC  322  Rabbit  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 

two-hour  iatX)ratory  per  wetiK  Prerequisite  ANSC  101 
or  permission  of  instructor  Application  ot  animal  science 
principles  to  the  management  and  production  ot 
domestic  meat-type  rabbits.  Occasional  field  inps. 

ANSC  327  Principles  of  Breeding  I  (4)  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week 
Prerequisite  ANSC  201  Population  and  quantitative 
genetics  as  applicable  to  domestic  livestock;  concepts 
ot  variation,  heredity,  inbreeding  and  relationship 
principles  of  genetic  evaluation  and  selection  tor 
livestock  improvement;  breeding  systems  and  programs. 
Theoretical  aspects  and  applications. 

ANSC  332  Horse  Management  (3)  Prerequisite  ANSC 

230  Maior  topics  include  nutrition,  reproduction, 
breeding,  pertormance  evaluation,  basic  training  and 
management  techniques. 

ANSC  337  The  Science  of  Horse  Training  (2)  Summer 

only  Prerequisites  ANSC  230.  332.  and  permission  ot 
instructor  ivlaior  topics  include  evaluation  ot  behavioral 
repertory,  use  ot  positive  and  negative  remtoicenDeni. 
successive  approximation,  as  techniques  tot  the  basic 
training  ot  the  fx)rse  The  basic  training  to  include 
teaching  an  untrained  horse  to  lunge,  accept  tack,  drive, 
be  mounted  and  perform  certain  movements  while  being 
ndden, 

ANSC  350  Ornithology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Three  mandatory 
field  trips  Prerequisites  ZOOL  290  or  permission  ot 
instructor  Includes  systematics,  anatomy,  physiology. 
behavior,  life  histories,  ecology,  population  dynamics, 
evolution  and  conservation  of  birds  May  not  be  taken 
for  credit  by  students  who  have  credit  in  ANSC  454 

ANSC  370  Animal  Agriculture:  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Perspectives  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisites  one  course  m  biological  science  Study 
will  locus  on  the  enhancement  ot  biological  efficiency 
that  permits  nrore  extensive  options  for  choice  ot  human 
activities,  within  the  limitations  ot  ecological  constraints. 
The  course  examines  the  growth  of  knowledge,  ot  tXDIh 
cultural  and  scientific  origin,  as  applied  m  Ihe 
development  of  successful  human-animai  systems 

ANSC  398  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite  approval  ot  the 
staff  Presentation  and  discussion  ot  current  literature 
and  research  work  in  ammai  science,  or  m  fish  and 
wildlife  management.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  two 
hours. 

ANSC  399  Special  Prot>lem8  In  Animal  Science  (1-2) 
Prerequisite  approval  of  staff  Work  assigned  m 
proportion  to  amount  of  credit  A  course  designed  lor 
advanced  undergraduates  m  which  specific  problems 
relating  to  animal  science  will  be  assigned 
ANSC  401  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite 
CHEM  104.  ANSC  212  and  BCHM  261  recommencted  A 
Study  of  the  fundamental  roie  ot  an  nutrients  in  the  txxjy 
including  their  digestion,  absorption  and  metatxiiism 
Dietary  requirements  and  nutntionai  deficiency 
syndromes  of  laboratory  and  farm  ammais  and  man 

ANSC  402  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  latxiratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites 
MATH  110.  ANSC  401  ot  permission  ot  msltuclor  A 
critical  study  ot  those  lactors  which  influence  the 
nutritional  reQunemenls  ot  ruminants,  swine  and  pouUty 
Practical  feeding  methods  and  ptocedutes  used  m 
lotmuiatioo  ol  economicaity  etiicieni  talions  will  De 
ptesenied 

ANSC  406  EnvlToniTtenlal  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisites 
anatomy  and  physio"ogy    The  specific  anaton)icai  and 
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physiological  modilicalions  employed  by  animals 
adaoled  lo  ce'iam  suesstui  envuonmenis  will  Be 
considered  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ihe 
problems  ol  lempetalure  regulation  and  water  balance 
Speciltc  areas  lor  consideration  will  include  animals  in 
cold  (including  hibernation),  animals  in  dry  heal,  diwing 
animals  and  ammais  in  high  altitudes. 

ANSC    407    Advanced    Dairy    Production    (1)    An 

advanced  course  primarily  designed  tor  teachers  ot 
vocational  agriculture  and  county  agents.  It  includes  a 
study  ot  Ihe  newer  discoveries  in  dairy  cattle  nulrilion. 
breeding  and  management. 

ANSC  412  Introduction  to  OlseaMS  of  Animals  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week 
Prerequisite  MiCB  200  and  200L  101  This  course 
gives  basic  instruction  in  the  nature  ol  disease  including 
causation,  immumly.  methods  ol  diagrxisis.  economic 
importance,  public  health  aspects  and  prevention  and 
control  ol  the  common  diseases  ol  sheep,  cattle,  swine. 
horses  and  poultry 

ANSC  413  Laboratory  Animal  Management  (3)  A 

comprehensive  course  in  care  and  management  ot 
laboratory  animals.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
physiology,  anatomy  and  special  uses  tor  the  ditferent 
species.  Disease  prevention  and  regulations  lor 
maintaining  animal  colonies  will  be  covered.  Field  trips 
will  be  required 

ANSC  415  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

(3)  Two  leclures  and  one  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ANSC  412  or  equivalent  A  study  ot 
parasitic  diseases  resulting  Irom  protozoan  and  Helminth 
inlection  and  arthropod  mlestation  Emphasis  on 
parasites  ol  veterinary  importance  their  identilication.  lite 
cycles,  pathological  etiects  and  control  by  management. 

ANSC  416  Wildlife  Management  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory.  An  introduction  to  ine  interrelationships 
Ol  game  birds  and  mammals  with  their  environment, 
population  dynamics  and  the  principles  ot  wildlife 
management. 

ANSC  421  Swine  Production  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture 
and  lour  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
ANSC  101.  221,  and  ANSC  203  or  401  A  study  ol  swine 
production  systems  including  the  principles  ol  animal 
science  lor  the  etticient  and  economical  management  ot 
swine  breeding,  leeding.  reproduction  and  marketing,' 

ANSC  422  Meats  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week  Prerequisite:  ANSC  221,  A  course 
designed  lo  give  the  basic  tacts  about  meat  as  a  lood 
and  the  lactors  influencing  acceptability,  marketing,  and 
quality  ol  Iresh  meats  It  includes  comparisons  ot 
charactensiics  ol  live  animals  with  their  carcasses, 
grading  and  evaluating  carcasses  as  well  as  wholesale 
cuts,  and  the  dislnbunon  and  merchandising  ol  the 
nation  s  meal  supply  Laboratory  periods  are  conducted 
in  packing  houses,  meal  distribution  centers,  retail 
outlets  and  University  Meats  Laboratory. 

ANSC  423  Beef  Production  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite  ANSC  401. 
Application  ol  various  phases  of  animal  science  to  the 
management  and  production  ol  beet  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine. 

ANSC  424  Sheep  Production  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture 
and  tour  hours  Of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites: 
ANSC  101,  ANSC  221.  and  ANSC  203  or  401  A  study 
ol  sheep  production  systems  including  Ihe  principles  ol 
animal  science  lor  the  eHicient  and  economical 
management  ot  sheep  breeding,  feeding,  reproduction 
and  marketing, 

ANSC  425  Herpetology  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
lour  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites,  ANSC 
101.  ANSC  221.  and  ANSC  203  or  401  A  study  ol  beet 
production  systems  including  the  pnncipies  ol  animal 
science  lor  the  etticieni  and  ecorxxnica'  management  ot 
beel  breeding,  leeding.  reproduction  and  marketing, 

ANSC  427  Principles  of  Breeding  H  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ANSC  327  and  BiOM  401  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Advanced  theory  ol  quanlitive  and  population  genetics 
applicable  lo  the  artiticiai  evolution  of  domestic  livestock. 

ANSC  430  Topics  In  Equine  Science  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  discussion  period  per  week. 
Prerequisites  ANSC  211.  212.  230  Pre-  or  corequisile. 
ANSC  401  Specilic  problems  ol  importance  lo  the 
equine  industry,  including  such  areas  as  nutntion. 
physiology,  anatomy,  genetics  and  pathology. 


ANSC  431  Horse  Production  (2)  One  lecture  and  one 
two  hour  laboratory  per  week  Laboratory  and  assigned 
proiect  to  be  perlormed  at  University  ol  Maryland  Horse 
Farm.  Eilicotl  City.  Md  Prerequisite  ANSC  101.  210. 
211.  230  and  consent  ol  department  Field  Inps. 
Application  ol  equine  science  principles  10  the 
managemeni  and  production  ol  horses 

ANSC  432   Breeding   Farm   Management  (2)   One 

lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboiaiory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  ANSC  211.  212.  230  and  consent  ol 
department  Animal  equine  science  principles  in  the 
management  ot  equine  breeding  establishments.  Field 
Inps 

ANSC  443  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  of  Lactation 

(3)  Prerequisites  ANSC  212  or  equivalent  and  CHEM 
261  "or  CHEM  461  Three  lectures  per  week  The 
physiology  and  biochemistry  ol  milk  production  in 
domestic  animals,  particularly  cattle  Mammary  gland 
development  and  maintenance  Irom  the  embryo  lo  the 
luliy  developed  laclating  gland.  Abnormalities  of  the 
mammary  gland. 

ANSC  444  Analysis  of  Dairy  Production  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisites  AREC  406  and  ANSC  203  or  214.  or 
permission  ol  instructor  The  business  aspects  of  dairy 
farming  including  an  evaluation  of  the  costs  and  returns 
associated  with  each  segment  The  economic  impact  of 
pertinent  management  decisions  is  studied  Recent 
developments  in  animal  nutrition  and  genetics, 
agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineenng.  and 
agronomic  practices  are  discussed  as  they  apply  lo 
managemeni  ol  a  dairy  herd, 

ANSC  446  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction 

(3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL  422  or  ANSC  212  Anatomy  and 
physiology  ol  reproductive  processes  in  domesticated 
and  wild  mammals, 

ANSC  447  Physiology  of  Mammalian  Reproduction 
Laboratory  (1)  Pre-  or  coreguisiles  ANSC  446  One 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Animal  handling, 
artificial  insemination  procedures  and  analytical 
techniques  useful  in  animal  managemeni  and 
reproductive  research  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  lor  ANSC  446  prior  lo  fall  1976. 

ANSC  452  Avian  Physiology  (2)  (Alternate  even  years) 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisites  a  basic  course  in  animal  physiology  The 
basic  physiology  ol  the  bird  is  discussed,  excluding  the 
reproductive  system  Special  emphasis  is  given  lo 
physiological  dilferences  between  birds  and  other 
vertebrates. 

ANSC  462  Physiology  of  Hatchabliity  (1)  Two  leclures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ZOOL  421  or  422  The  physiology  ol  embryonic 
development  as  related  lo  pnncipies  of  halchabilily  and 
problems  ol  incubation  encountered  in  the  hatchery 
industry  are  discussed, 

ANSC  463  Nutrition  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  ANSC 
401/NUSC  402  or  concurrent  registration.  Six  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Digestibility  studies  with  ruminant 
and  monogastric  animals,  proximate  analysis  ol  various 
lood  products,  and  leeding  trials  demonstrating  classical 
nutritional  deficiencies  m  laboratory  animals. 

ANSC  464  Poultry  Hygiene  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites  MlCB  200 
and  ANSC  101  Virus,  bacterial  and  protozoan  diseases, 
parasitic  diseases,  prevention,  control  and  eradication, 

ANSC  466  Avian  Anatomy  (3)  Two  leclures  and  one 
laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisite  ZOOL  210. 
Gross  and  microscopic  structure,  dissection  and 
demonstration, 

ANSC  467  Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding  (1)  This 
course  IS  designed  primarily  tor  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  extension  service  workers  The  lirst  halt 
will  be  devoted  lo  problems  concerning  breeding  and 
the  development  ol  breeding  stock.  The  second  half  will 
be  devoted  to  nutrition, 

ANSC  477  Poultry  Products  and  Marketing  (1)  This 
course  IS  designed  primarily  lor  teacners  ol  vocational 
agriculture  and  county  agents  It  deals  with  the  lactors 
allecting  the  quality  ol  poultry  products  and  with 
hatchery  managemeni  problems,  egg  and  poultry 
grading,  preservation  problems  and  market  outlets  for 
Maryland  poultry 

ANSC  480  Special  Topics  In  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management  (3)  Three  leclures.   Analysis  ot  various 


slate  and  federal  programs  related  lo  lish  and  wiidiile 
management  This  would  include  lish  slocking 
programs.  Maryland  deer  managemeni  program,  warm 
waier  lish  managemeni,  acid  drainage  problems,  water 
quality,  water  lowl  management,  wild  turkey 
management  and  regulations  relative  lo  the 
administration  ol  these  programs. 

ANSC  487  Special  Topics  In  Animal  Science  (1) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  lor  leachers  ol  vocalionai  agncuHure 
and  exiension  service  personnel  One  primary  topic  to 
be  selected  mutually  by  the  instructor  and  students  will 
be  presented  each  session. 

ANTH  —  Anthropology 

ANTH  101  Introduction  to  Anthropology:  Archaeology 
and  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  May  be  taken  lor  credit 
in  Ihe  qe'iti'fli  idijurdiio'i  program  Gereral  patterns  of 
the  development  ol  human  culture,  the  biological  and 
nrorphoiogicai  aspects  ol  man  viewed  in  his  cultural 
setting. 

ANTH  102  Introduction  to  Anthropology:  Cultural 
Anthropology  and  Linguistics  (3)  Social  and  cultural 
principles  as  exempiitieo  m  ethnographic  descriptions. 
The  study  ol  language  within  Ihe  context  ot 
anthropology. 

ANTH  103  Introduction  to  Primate  Social  Behavior  (3) 

An  introduction  of  the  primate  socialization  process  as 
evidenced  in  the  prosimians,  monneys.  apes  and 
humans  Social  organization,  tunction  and  ecology  will 
be  stressed  within  the  framework  of  modern  ethology. 

ANTH  221  Man  and  Environment  (3)  A  geographical 
introduction  to  ethnology,  emphasizing  the  relations 
between  cultural  forms  aix)  natural  environment. 

ANTH  241  Introduction  lo  Archaeology  (3)  A  survey  of 
Ihe  basic  aims  and  methods  ol  arcneoiogicai  lieid  work 
and  interprelalion,  with  emphasis  on  the  reconstruction 
ol  prehistoric  ways  ol  lite, 

ANTH  261  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (3) 

The  biological  evolution  of  man.  including  the  process  of 
race  lormation.  as  revealed  by  the  study  ol  the  lossil 
record  and  observation  ol  modern  forms. 

ANTH  271  Language  and  Culture  (3)  A  nontechnical 
introduction  lo  linguistics,  with  special  consideration  of 
the  relations  between  language  and  other  aspects  ot 
culture,  (Listed  also  as  HESP  121). 

ANTH    298    Special    Topics    In    Anthropology    (3) 

Anthropological  perspectives  on  selected  topics  ol 
broad  general  interest  Course  may  be  repealed  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  when  course  content  dilfers. 

ANTH  361  Human  Evolution  and  Fossil  Man  (3)  A 

survey  ol  the  basic  principles  ot  human  evolution  as 
seen  by  comparative  anatomic  study  ol  lossil 
specimens. 

ANTH  371  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  introduction 
lo  the  basic  concepts  ol  modern  descriptive  linguistics. 
Phonology,  morphology,  syntax.  Examinations  ol  Ihe 
methods  ol  comparative  linguistics.  Internal 
reconstruction,  dialect  geography. 

ANTH  389  Research  Problems  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  instructor.  Introductory  training  in 
anthropological  research  methods  The  student  will 
prepare  a  paper  embodying  the  results  ol  an 
appropnate  combination  of  research  techniques  applied 
to  a  selected  problem  in  any  field  of  anthropology. 

ANTH  397  Anthropological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  instructor  A  survey  of  the  historical 
development  and  current  emphasis  in  the  theoretical 
approaches  ot  an  tieids  ol  anthropology,  providing  an 
integrated  trame  ol  relerence  lot  the  discipline  as  a 
whole, 

ANTH  401  Cultural  Anthropology:  Principles  and 
Processes  (3)  Prerequisite  ANTH  101.  102,  or  221  An 
examination  ol  the  nature  ol  human  culture  and  its 
processes,  bolh  hisloncal  and  luncnonal.  The  approach 
will  be  topical  and  theoretical  rather  than  descriptive. 

ANTH  402  Cultural  Anthropology:  World  Ethnography 

(3)  Prerequisite  ANTH  101.  102.  or  221  A  descriptive 
survey  ol  the  culture  areas  ol  the  world  through  an 
examination  ol  Ihe  ways  ol  selected  representative 
societies. 
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ANTH  412  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Oceania  (3)  A 

survey  ol  Ihe  cultures  ol  Polynesia.  Micronesia. 
Melanesia  and  Ausi'aiia  Thecetical  and 
cuHurai-hisioncai  problems  will  be  emphasized 

ANTH  414  Ethnology  ol  Africa  (3)  Prereauisiles  ANTH 
101  and  102  The  native  peoples  and  cultures  of  Alnca 
and  their  historical  relationships,  with  emphasis  on  thai 
portion  ol  Ihe  continent  south  ot  the  Sahara 

ANTH  417  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  tlie  Far  East  (3)  A 

survey  ot  Ihe  maior  sociopolitical  systems  ot  China. 
Korea  and  Japan  Maior  anthropological  questions  will 
be  dealt  wiiti  m  presenting  ihis  material. 

ANTH     423     Ethnology     of    the     Southwest    (3) 

Prereauisues  ANTH  101  and  102  Culture  history, 
economic  and  social  institutions  religion,  and  mythology 
ol  the  Indians  ol  the  southwest  United  States 

ANTH     424     Ethnology     of     North     America    (3) 

Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  The  native  people 
and  cultures  ol  North  America  north  ol  Mexico  and  iheir 
hisloricai  relationships,  mciuomg  the  ettecis  ol  contact 
with  European-derived  populations. 

ANTH    426    Ethnology    of    Middle    America    (3) 

Prerequisites  ANTH  iQi  and  102  CuHurai  background 
and  modern  social,  economic  and  religious  iile  ol  Indian 
and  Mesitzo  groups  in  Mexico  and  central  Amenca; 
processes  ol  acculturation  and  currents  in  cultural 
development. 

ANTH  431  Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples 

(3)  Prerequisites  AfMTH  loi  and  102  A  comparative 
survey  ot  the  structures  ol  non-literale  and  loik  societies, 
covering  both  general  principles  and  special  regional 
developments. 

ANTH    434    Religion    of    Primitive    Peoples    (3) 

Prerequisites  ANTH  101  and  102  A  survey  ol  the 
religious  systems  ol  primitive  and  loil<  societies,  with 
emphasis  on  Ihe  relation  ol  religion  to  other  aspects  ol 
culture. 

ANTH  436  Primitive  Technology  and  Economy  (3)  A 

survey  ol  technology,  lood  economy  and  general 
economic  processes  m  non-mdusmai  societies. 

ANTH  437  Politics  and  Government  in  Primitive 
Society  (3)  A  comtDmed  survey  ol  politics  in  human 
societies  and  ol  important  anthropological  theories 
concerning  this  aspect  ol  society. 

ANTH    441    Archaeology    of   the   Old    Worid   (3) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  101  Or  241.  A  survey  ol  Ihe 
archaeological  materials  ol  Europe.  Asia  and  Alhca.  with 
emphasis  on  chronological  and  regional 
interrelationships. 

ANTH   451    Archaeology   of   the   New   Wcrid   (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTh  lOi  or  241  A  sun/ey  ol  the 
archaeological  materials  of  North  and  South  America 
with  emohasis  on  chronological  and  regional 
interrelationships. 

ANTH     461     Human    Osteology    Laboratory    (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTh  lOl.  A  laboratory  study  ol  the  human 
skeleton,  its  morphology,  measurement,  and  anatomic 
relationships. 

ANTH     462     Primate     Anatomy     Laboratory     (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTH  101  The  gross  anatomy  ol 
non-human  primates.  Lalwratory  dissection  ol  vanous 
primate  cadavers  under  supervision.  Occasional 
lectures. 

ANTH  463  Primate  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite  ANTH  101. 
A  combination  lecture  and  laboratory  examination  ol 
non-human  pnmates  Mapr  studies  ol  vanouS  types  that 
have  been  undertaken  in  Ihe  laboratory  and  m  the  lieid 

ANTH   465   Human   Growth   and   ConstHution   (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTH  loi  A  lalxiratory  study  ol  the 
growth,  development  and  age  changes  in  the  human 
tx)dy  from  conception  through  old  age.  mciuOmg  gross 
phoioqraphic.  radiographic,  and  microscopic  study  of 
growth  and  variation. 

ANTH  466  Forensic  Anthropology  Laboratory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTh  46i  or  permission  ol  me  instructor  A 
laboratory  study  ol  the  methods  used  to  identity  human 
remains  by  anthroooiogica'  techniques  and  discussion 
ol  the  rqie  ot  the  "anihropoogist  in  medico-iegai 
investigation. 

ANTH  467  Human  Population  Biology  Laboratory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ANTH  101.  A  laboratory  study  ol  human 
population  genetics,  dynamics  and  variation,  including 


anthropological  senoiogy.  biochemistry,  dermatogiyptiics 
and  hair  microscopy 

ANTH  498  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology  (1-6)  Field 
training  m  the  conection  and  recording  ol  ethnological 
data 

ANTH  499  Field  Methods  In  Archaeology  (1-6)  Reid 
training  in  the  techniques  ol  archaeological  sun/ey  and 
excavation. 

APDS  —  Applied  Design 

APDS  101  Fundamentals  of  Design  (3)  Know'edge  ol 
basic  art  eemems  and  pnncipes  gamed  Ihrough  design 
problems  which  employ  a  vanely  ol  media. 

APDS  102  Design  II  (3)  Prereouisne  APDS  101 
Continued  exploration  ol  design  as  a  means  ol  visual 
expression  with  added  emphasis  on  color  and  lighting. 

APDS  103  Design  III:  Three-dimensional  Design  (3) 

P'e-  or  corequisite  APDS  102.  Creative  eiiorts  directed 
to  discriminating  use  ol  lorm.  volume,  depth,  and 
movement. 

APDS  104  Survey  of  Design  History  (3)  A  general 
introduction  to.  and  histonca'  development  ol.  Ihe  design 
fields  Irom  1850  to  the  present.  Examination  ol  the 
inHuence  ol  design  on  our  lives  and  our  environment, 
with  emphasis  on  western  culture. 

APDS  210  Presentation  Techniques  (3)  Three  studio 
periods  Prerequisites  APDS  iCi.  i02  or  equivalent 
Comparative  aDproach  to  basic  presentation  techniques 
used  in  the  several  areas  ol  commercial  design. 

APDS  211  Action  Drawing:  Fashion  Sketching  (3) 

Three  studio  periods.  Prerequisites  APDS  lOl  and 
consent  ol  instructor.  Study  ot  the  balance  and 
proportion  ol  the  human  ligure  Sketch  techniques 
applied  to  action  poses  and  lashion  drawing  m  solt  and 
lithograph  pencils,  pastels,  water  color,  ink.  Drawing 
from  model. 

APDS   212   Design   Workshop   For  Transfers   (5) 

Prerequisite  APDS  lOl  or  equivalent  Provides 
opportunity  lor  transter  Students  to  remove  deiiciences 
in  lower-level  design  courses.  Study  ol  color,  lighting 
and  presentation  techniques  May  be  taken  no  later 
than  one  semester  alter  transfer  into  department. 

APDS  237  Photography  (3)  One  lecture,  two  hours 
studio  and  two  hours  ol  photo  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites  APDS  lOi.  102.  or  equivalent  Study  ot 
fundamental  camera  techniques  Exploration  ol  Ihe 
expressive  possibilities  m  relation  to  the  lieid  of  design 
and  visual  communication. 

APDS  320  Fashion  Illustration  (3)  Firs'  semester  Three 
studio  periods  Prerequisites  APDS  lOi.  102.  103.  210. 
211.  Fabric  and  ciothmg  structure  as  they  relate  to 
illustration  Opportunity  to  explore  rendering  styles  and 
techniques  appropriate  to  reproduction  methods 
Currently  used  m  advertising  Guidance  in  development 
ol  individuality  m  presentations 

APDS  330  Typography  and  Lettering  (3)  Three  studio 

periods  Prerequisites  APDS  iQi.  i02  Experience  in 
hand  lettering  techniques  as  a  means  ol  understanding 
lettering  styles  m  design  composition  Recognition  of 
type  laces  used  m  advertisement,  book  and  magazine 
layout  Etiect  ol  printing  processes  on  design  choices. 

APOS  331  Advertising  Layout  (3)  Three  studio  penods. 
Prerequisites  APDS  330.  EDIT  160  Design  of 
advertising  layouts  Irom  initial  idea  to  imished  layout 
Typography  and  Illustration  as  they  relate  to 
reproduction  processes  used  m  direct  advertising. 

APDS  332  Display  Design  (3)  Three  studio  periods 
Prerequisites  EDiT  160.  APDS  330  or  equivalent 
Application  ol  design  principles  to  creative  display 
appropriate  to  exhibits,  design  shows,  merchandising. 
Display  construction 

APDS  337  Advanced  Photography  (3)  Two  two-hour 
studio  periods  o'us  two  hours  oi  pnoto  laboratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  APDS  237  Composition  techniques 
and  lighting  app'icab'e  to  Illustration,  oocumentation. 
advertising  design,  and  display 

APDS      380      Protmslonal      Seminar     (2)      Two 

lectu'e-discussion  penods  Prerequisite  lunior  standing 
and  consent  ol  instructor  Expcation  of  oroless'Onai 
and  career  opportunities,  ethics,  practices.  Professional 
organizations   Ponioiio  evaluation. 


APDS  430  Advanced  Problems  In  Advertising  Design 

(3)  Two  studio  periods  Prerequisite  APDS  331 
Advanced  problems  m  design  and  layout  planned  lor 
developing   competency   in   one  or   more   areas   of 

advertising  design 

APDS  431  Advanced  ProtHems  In  Advertising  Design 

(3)  Two  studio  periods  Prerequisite  APDS  430 
Advanced  problems  m  design  and  layout  planned  lor 
developing  competency  in  one  or  more  areas  of 
advertising  design 

APDS  437  Advanced  Photography  (3)  Three  studio 
periods  Continuation  ot  APDS  337 

APOS  499  Individual  Problems  In  Applied  Deeign 
(3-4)  Written  consent  ol  instructor  Open  oniy  to 
advanced  stuoents  wno,  win  guidance,  can  «wxK 
independently 

ARCH  —  Architecture 

ARCH  170  Introduction  to  the  BulH  Envtronment  (3) 

Introduction  to  conceptual,  perceptual  behavioral  and 
technical  aspects  ol  envonmeniai  oes>gn  methods  of 
analysis,  problem  soivmg  and  proiect  imp  ementation 

ARCH  217  Technology,  Human  Settteinents,  and 
Shelter  (3)  A  survey  ol  deveopments  m  technology 

through  history  and  their  impacts  and  mliuerxies  on  ttte 
lorm  and  laonc  ol  human  settlements  and  shCler 
Emphasis  on  the  technologies  most  re'ative  to  examples 
ol  buildings  m  cities  m  North  Amenca  and  Europe. 

ARCH    222   History    of    Western    ArchHectura    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  170  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Survey  ol  the  mapr  monuments  and  styles  of  western 
architectural  history  from  the  ancient  wotd  to  the 
twentieth  century  Not  avanab*  lor  credit  to  students 
who  have  taken  ARCH  220  or  ARCH  221  Not  available 
for  credit  to  students  vrfio  have  taken  AFiTH  340  or 
ARTH  341 

ARCH  240  Basic  Photography  (3)  One  and  one-half 

hours  lecture  and  lojr  hou'S  latxiratory  per  week. 
Introduction  to  black  and  white  cameras  and  darkroom 
techmoues  with  emphasis  on  the  roie  ol  craft  Oeostons 
in  photographic  communication  Architectural 
applications  Architecture  students  only,  except  t)y 
permission  of  instructor 

ARCH  242  Drawing  I  (2)  introduces  the  student  to  bask: 

techniques  ol  sketcnng  and  use  ol  vanous  media. 

ARCH  250  Survey  ot  Urban  Planning  (3)  A  survey  of 
urban  development  and  panning,  ancient  ttWDogh 
modem  cities,  locus  on  the  roots  ot  modem  planning  m 
19lh  and  20th  century  England  and  Amenca  study  o«  a 
planning  issue  m  the  Bairnxsre-Washington  Melrtjpobtan 
area. 

ARCH  302  Architecture  Studio  I  (6)  Three  hours  o( 
lecture  and  nme  hours  ol  studio  per  weeK.  introduction 
to  the  processes  ol  visual  and  architectural  design 
including  lie  d  prob'ems.  For  architecture  majors  only. 

ARCH  303  Architecture  Studk)  II  (6)  Three  hou'S  ol 

lecture  and  nine  hours  ol  stud'O  per  weeK  Prereamsite 
ARCH  302  With  a  grade  ol  C  or  bener.  Continuawo  ol 
ARCH  302    Fo'  arcntecture  majors  only 

ARCH  312  Architectural  Structures  I  (3)  Pieiequisllea. 

MATH  220  and  PHYS  121  For  architecture  maics  onfy. 
Pnncipies  of  behavior  displayed  m  arch<ec(ural 
structural  systems,  elements  and  matenats:  equiiionwn 
and  stability  distnbution  ol  forces  and  stresses,  strangttt 
and  stillness  Reso'utior>s  of  forces,  reactvns, 
movements,  shears,  deflection,  and  bucMmg  ol  system* 
and  elements 

ARCH  313  Thermal  and  Acoustical  Technology  In 
Buildings  (3)  Prerequisites  Vatm  115  and  P'^vs  i22 
For  architecture  maors  only  Theory.  Quantihcaicn.  and 
architectural  design  aopicaiions  for  tttemial  comkxt 
HVAC  and  mechanical  systems  and  acoustics. 

ARCH  343  Drawing  II:  Una  Drawing  (2)  SMfO.  4  hours 

per  week  Pre'eouste  ARCH  302  or  oertnission  ol 
instructor  Basic  tree  hand  line  drawing  kx  architectural 
perception  and  design 

ARCH  352  Th«  ArchHacI  In  Iha  Communlly  (3)  The 

architect  s  role  in  the  social  and  political  Oynari»cs  ol 
urban  environmental  design  dec«ion-making  processes, 
inc'uding  study  Of  deiemvnatcn  and  expresswn  ol  user 
needs  corrniunity  aspirations,  iormal  and  Monnal 
program  and  design  review  processes  Semner.  1  tiour 
per  wee<  Ma  obsenrawxi.  approxmataiy  3  hours  per 
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week 

ARCH  372  Signs,  Symbols  and  Messages  In 
Architecture  (3)  Limiled  lo  afcMileclute  siuaenis  or  by 
permission  ol  the  instructor.  Class  linnited  lo  15-20 
students.  Signs  and  symbols  in  buildings  and  cities. 
messages  conveyed  and  purposes  lor  conveying  these 
messages.  Readings,  pholograpfiic  reports  and  minor 
problem-solving  assignments.  Lecture,  tttree  hours  per 
week 

ARCH  375  Architectural  Construction  and  Materials 

(3)  For  archileclure  ma|ors  only  Construction  processes 
ol  building,  related  terminology:  review  ol  pnmary 
building  malenais;  physical  characlenstics;  use  and 
pertormance  ol  materials  as  related  to  environmental 
forces 

ARCH  376  The  Architectural  Program  As  Functional 
Form  Generator  (3)  A  sludy  ol  architeclural 
programming  as  derived  Irom  luncliona!  needs  ol  man  in 
his  environmeni  Analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation  ol 
categories  ol  needs  with  concentration  on  human 
response  to  lorms  generated  by  programs  with 
emphasis  on  non-quaniiliable  human  needs. 
Architecture  ma)Ors  or  by  permission  ol  the  instructor. 
Lectures,  seminars,  field  trips.  3  hours  per  week. 

ARCH  402  Architecture  Studio  III  (6)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  ot  studio  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  303  with  a  grade  ol  C  or  better.  Design  proiects 
involving  the  elements  ol  environmental  control,  basic 
structural  systems,  building  processes  and  materials. 
For  architecture  majors  only. 

ARCH  403  Architecture  Studio  IV  (6)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  nine  hours  ol  studio  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  402  with  a  grade  ol  C  or  better  Design  proiects 
involving  lorms  generated  by  dillerent  structural 
systems,  environmenlal  controls  and  methods  of 
construction.  For  architecture  maiors  only. 

ARCH  408  Selected  Topics  In  Architecture  Studio 
(1-6)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  403.  or  equivalent,  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Topical  problems  in 
architecture  and  urban  design  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  provided  the  content  is  different. 

ARCH  412  Architectural  Structures  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  312.  Design  of  steel,  limber,  and  reinforced 
concrete  elements,  and  subsystems:  analysis  of 
architectural  building  systems  Introduction  lo  design  for 
both  natural  and  man-made  hazards. 

ARCH  414  Solar  Energy  Applications  For  Buildings 

(3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  313  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Methods  of  utilizing  solar  energy  to  provide  heating, 
cooling,  hot  water,  and  eleclncity  for  buildings  and 
related  techniques  for  reducing  energy  consumption. 

ARCH  415  Illumination,  Electrical  and  Systems 
Technology  In  Buildings  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  115 
and  PHYS  122  For  architecture  majors  only  Theory, 
Quantification,  and  architectural  design  applications  for 
eieclncal  systems,  illumination.  dayiightmg. 
communication  systems,  conveying  systems,  fire 
protection  and  plumbing. 

ARCH  416  Advanced   Architectural  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ARCH  403  and  ARCH  412  Analysis  ol 
Structural  issues  in  architectural  design,  structure  as  an 
architectural  form  determinant:  integration  of 
architectural,  structural  and  other  technical  disciplines  in 
building  design. 

ARCH  417  Advanced  Environmental  Technology  In 
Buildings  (3)  Prerequisites:  ARCH  403,  313,  and  415. 
Analysis  ol  environmental  technology  issues  in 
architectural  design;  mechanical  systems,  illumination 
and  acoustics  as  architectural  form  determinants; 
integration  of  environmental  technology  systems  and 
related  technical  disciplines  in  building  design, 

ARCH  418  Selected  Topics  In  Architectural  Science 
(1-4)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  7  credits,  provided  content  is  dillerent. 

ARCH  419  Independent  Studies  In  Architectural 
Science  (1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  of  the  curnculum 
committee.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  7  credits. 

ARCH   420   History   of   American   Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  221  or  permission  of  instructor. 
American  architecture  Irom  the  late  17th  to  the  20th 
century. 


ARCH  421  Seminar  in  the  History  ol  American 
Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  420  or  permission 
ol  insiruclor  Advanced  investigation  ol  historical 
problems  in  American  architecture. 

ARCH    422    History    of    Greek    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  222  or  permission  ol  ihe  instructor. 
Survey  ol  Greek  archileclure  Irom  750-100  B  C 

ARCH    423    History    of    Roman    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  222  or  permission  ol  Ihe  instructor. 
Sun/ey  ol  Roman  architecture  Irom  500  B.C.  To  AD. 
325 

ARCH    424    History   of    Russian    Architecture   (3) 

Prerequisite  ARCH  221,  or  permission  ol  instructor 
Maior  trends  in  Russian  architecture  in  the  medieval 
(lOlh  -  I7ih  centuries).  Imperial  (1703  -  1917),  and 
Soviet  periods 

ARCH  427  Theories  of  Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  221,  or  permission  ol  instructor.  Selected 
historical  and  modern  theories  ol  architectural  design. 
For  architecture  maiors  only. 

ARCH  428  Selected  Topics  in  Architectural  History 
(1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  ot  7  credits,  provided  the  content  is  dillerent. 

ARCH  429  Independent  Studies  in  Architectural 
History  (1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  lacuity 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  of  the  curriculum 
committee.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

ARCH   432   History   of   Medieval    Architecture   (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  221.  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Architecture  ol  western  Europe  Irom  the  early  Christian 
and  Byzantine  penods  through  the  late  Gothic,  with 
consideration  ol  parallel  developments  in  the  eastern 
world 

ARCH  433  History  of  Renalssapce  Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  221.  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Renaisssance  architectural  principles  and  trends  in  Ihe 
15th  and  I6lh  centuries  and  their  modifications  in  Ihe 
Baroque  period. 

ARCH    434    History    of    Modern    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  221.  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Architectural  trends  and  principles  from  1750  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  developments  since  the 
mid-l91h  century. 

ARCH  435  Seminar  In  the  History  of  Modern 
Architecture  (3)  Prerequisite  ARCH  434  or  permission 
of  instructor  Advanced  investigation  of  historical 
problems  in  modern  architecture. 

ARCH  436  History  of  Islamic  Architecture  (3)  Survey 
of  Islamic  architecture  from  the  seventh  through  the 
eighteenth  century. 

ARCH  437  History  of  Pre-Columbian  Architecture  (3) 

Architecture  of  Pre-Columbian  Mexico  and  Central 
Amenca  from  the  Pre-Classio  Period  through  the 
Spanish  conquest. 

ARCH  442  Studies  In  Visual  Design  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARCH  303  Studio  work  in  visual  design  independent  of 
architectural  problem  solving. 

ARCH  443  The  Photography  of  Architecture  (3)  One 

and  one-half  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ARCH  344.  Examination  of  the 
meaning  of  documentation  and  the  use  of  photography 
in  the  evaluation  of  architecture.  Architecture  students 
only,  except  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ARCH  445  Visual  Analysis  of  Architecture  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  studio  per  week. 
Prerequisite  ARCH  303  and  ARCH  343,  or  permission  of 
Ihe  instructor  Visual  pnnciples  of  architectural  design 
through  graphic  analysis. 

ARCH  447  Advanced  Seminar  In  Photography  (3) 

Prerequisites  ARCH  340  or  APDS  337  or  JOUR  351: 
and  consent  ol  instructor.  Advanced  study  of 
photographic  cnticism  through  empirical  methods,  for 
students  proficient  in  photographic  skills.  Photographic 
assignments,  laboratory,  seminar,  3  hours  per  week, 

ARCH  448  Selected  Topics  In  Visual  Studies  (1-4) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  7  credits,  provided  the  content  is  different. 

ARCH  449  Independent  Studies  in  Visual  Studies 
(1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and 
receive  approval  of  the  curriculum  committee. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 


ARCH    450    Introduction    to    Urban    Planning    (3) 

Introduction  to  city  planning  theory,  methodology  and 
techniques,  dealing  with  normative,  urban,  structural, 
economic,  social  aspects  of  Ihe  city,  urban  planning  as 
a  process  Architectural  majors  or  by  permission  ol  the 
instructor  Lecture,  seminar.  3  hours  per  week. 

ARCH  451  Urban  Design  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite; 
ARCH  350  or  permrssion  of  the  instructor  Advanced 
investigation  into  problems  ol  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Ihe  design  ol  urban  areas,  spaces  and  complexes  with 
emphasis  on  physical  and  social  considerations,  elfects 
ol  public  policies,  through  case  studies.  Field 
observations, 

ARCH  453  Urban  Problems  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  instructor.  A  case  study  ol  urban 
development  issues,  dealing  pnmaniy  with 
socio-economic  aspects  of  changes  in  the  built 
environment. 

ARCH  454  Theories  of  Urban  Form  (3)  Theories  of 
planning  and  design  of  urban  spaces,  building 
complexes,  and  new  communities. 

ARCH  458  Selected  Topics  In  Urban  Planning  (1-4) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  7  credits,  provided  the  content  is  dillereni, 

ARCH  459  Independent  Studies  In  Urban  Planning 
(1-4)  Proposed  work  must  have  a  lacuHy  sponsor  and 
receive  approval  ol  the  curnculum  committee. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

ARCH  460  Site  Analysis  and  Design  (3)  Principles  and 
methods  ol  site  analysis,  the  inlluence  ol  natural  and 
man-made  site  factors  on  site  design  and  architectural 
form.  For  architecture  majors  only,  or  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  461  Design  and  Energy  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH 
402  and  ARCH  415  Two  hours  of  seminar,  two  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Energy  strategies  in  building 
related  to  the  broader  context  of  architectural  problem 
solving. 

ARCH  470  Computer  Applications  In  Architecture  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ARCH  302  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Introduction  to  computer  programming  and  utilization, 
with  emphasis  on  architectural  applications. 

ARCH  472  Economic  Determinants  In  Architecture  (3) 

Introduction  to  economic  factors  influencing  architectural 
form  and  design,  including  land  economics,  real  estate, 
financing,  project  development,  financial  planning, 
construction  and  cost  control. 

ARCH  475  Advanced  Architectural  Construction  and 
Materials  (3)  Prerequisites  ARCH  375  and  403. 
Processes  of  construction,  assembly,  integration,  and 
coordination  of  architectural,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
structural  aspects  of  building:  special  attention  to  design 
development  of  building  details. 

ARCH  478  Selected  Topics  In   Architecture  (1-4) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  7  credits,  provided  the  content  is  different. 

ARCH  479  Independent  Studies  In  Architecture  (1-4) 

Proposed  work  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  and  receive 
approval  ot  the  curriculum  committee.  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits. 

ARCH  480  Problems  and  Methods  of  Architectural 
Preservation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARCH  420  or  permission 
of  instructor  Theory  and  practice  of  preservation  in 
Amenca,  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  and  techniques 
of  community  presen/alion, 

ARCH    481    The    Architect    In    Archaeology    (3) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  The  role  of  the 
architect  in  field  archaeology  and  the  analysis  of 
excavating,  recording,  and  publishing  selected 
archaeological  expeditions. 

ARCH  482  The  Archaeology  of  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Palestine  (3)  Archaeological  sites  m  Palestine  (isreal 
and  Jordan)  from  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the 
Moslem  conquest, 

ARCH  483  Field  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  the  instructor  Participation  m  field  archaeology  with 
an  excavation  officially  recognized  by  proper  authonties 
of  local  government. 

ARCH  488  Selected  Topics  In  Architectural 
Preservation  (1-4)  Prerequisite;  consent  of  instructor, 
Reoeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  seven  credits,  provided  the 
content  is  different. 
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ARCH  489  Independent  Studies  In  Architectural 
Preservation  (1-4)  Proposed  wock  must  have  a  tacuuy 
sponsor  and  receive  approval  ol  trie  curr(culum 
commillee.  Repeatabie  to  a  mammum  ol  6  credils. 

AREC  —  Agriculture  and 
Resource  Economics 

AREC  227  Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (3)  The 

deveiopmeni  ol  marHelmg.  its  scope,  channels,  and 
agencies  ol  dislnbulion,  lunclions,  costs,  methods  used 
and  services  rendered. 

AREC  240  Environment  and  Human  Ecology  (3)  Costs 
and  social  impacts  ol  pollution  and  human  crowding  in 
the  modern  environment  The  economic,  legal  and 
institutional  causes  ol  these  problems.  Public  policy 
approaches  to  solutions  and  the  costs  and  benelits  ol 
alternative  solutions. 

AREC  250  Elements  ot  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economic  principles  of 
production,  marketing,  agncullural  prices  and  incomes, 
tarm  labor,  credit,  agricultural  policies,  and  government 
programs 

AREC  306  Farm  Management  (3)  The  organization  and 
operation  ol  the  larm  business  to  obtain  an  income 
consistent  with  family  resources  and  objectives. 
Pnnciples  of  production  economics  and  other  related 
tields  as  applied  to  the  individual  larm  business. 
Laboratory  period  will  be  largely  devoted  to  field  tnps 
and  other  practical  exercises. 

AREC  310  Horse  Industry  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ANSC  230  and  3J2  An  inlroduction  lo  the  economic 
forces  attecting  the  horse  industry  and  to  the  economic 
tools  required  by  horse  larm  managers,  trainers,  and 
others  in  the  industry. 

AREC  353  L^nd  Resource  Economics  (3)  A  study  ol 
the  adequacy  and  quality  ol  the  natural  (land,  water,  air) 
and  human  resources,  the  economic  and  institutional 
arrangements  which  guide  their  use  and  development, 
and  the  means  for  improving  iheir  quality  and  use. 

AREC  365  tWorld  Hunger,  Population,  and  Food 
Supplies  (3)  An  inlroduciion  to  the  problem  ot  world 
hunger  and  possible  solutions  to  it  World  demand, 
supply,  and  distribution  of  food  Alternatives  lor  leveling 
off  world  food  demand,  increasing  the  supply  of  food, 
and  improving  its  distribution  Environmental  limilations 
10  increasing  world  food  production. 

AREC  398  Seminar  (1)  Students  will  obtain  experience 
in  the  selection  Preparation  and  presentation  of 
economic  topics  and  problems  which  will  be  subjected 
to  critical  analysis. 

AREC  399  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Concentrated 
reading  and  study  in  some  phase  of  proDiem  in 
agncuiturai  economics. 

AREC    404    Prices    of    Agricultural    Products    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  403  An  introduction  to  agricultural 
price  behavior  The  use  ol  price  mlormation  in  the 
decision-making  process,  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  in  determining  agncuiturai  prices,  and  the 
relation  of  prices  to  grade,  time,  location,  and  stages  of 
processing  in  the  marketing  system  Elementary 
methods  of  price  analysis,  the  concept  of  parity  and  the 
role  ol  price  support  programs  in  agricultural  decisions. 

AREC  405  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production  (3) 

Prerequisites  ECON  403  and  MATH  220  The  use  and 
application  of  production  ecorxxnics  in  agriculture  and 
resource  mduslnes  through  graphical  and  mathematical 
approaches  Production  functions,  cost  functions, 
multiple  product  and  lOint  production,  and  production 
processes  through  time 

AREC  407  Agricultural  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite  AREC 
250  Application  ol  economic  principles  to  develop 
criteria  for  a  sound  farm  business,  including  credit 
source  and  use  preparing  and  filing  income  tax  returns, 
methods  of  appraising  farm  properties,  the  summary 
and  analysis  ot  farm  records  leading  lo  effective  control 
and  profitable  operation  ol  the  larm  business 

AREC  414  Agricultural  Business  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite  AREC  250  The  diHerenl  forms  of 
businesses  Management  functions,  business  indicators. 
measures  of  performance,  and  operational  ana'ysis 
Case  studies  are  used  to  show  applications  ol 
management  lechmques. 


AREC  427  Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing 
Systems  (3)  Prerequiste  AREC  250  Basic  economic 
theory  as  applied  to  the  marketing  ot  agncuHurai 
products,  including  price,  cost,  and  financial  analysis. 
Current  developments  attecting  market  structure 
including  ellects  ot  contractual  arrangement,  vertical 
integration,  governmental  policies  and  regulation. 

AREC  432  Introduction  to  Natural  Resources  Policy 

(3)  Development  of  natural  resource  policy  ana  analysis 
ol  the  evolution  ol  public  intervention  m  the  use  of 
natural  resources  Examination  ol  present  policies  and  of 
conflicts  between  private  individuals,  public  interest 
groups,  and  government  agencies. 

AREC    433    Food    and    Agricultural    Policy    (3) 

Prerequisite  AREC  250  Economic  and  political  context 
ol  governmental  involvement  m  the  larm  and  food 
sector  Historical  programs  and  current  policy  issues. 
Analysis  ol  economic  effects  ot  agricultural  programs, 
their  benefits  and  costs,  and  comparison  ot  policy 
alternatives  Analyzes  the  interrelationship  among 
International  development,  agricultural  trade  and  general 
economic  and  domestic  agricultural  policies. 

AREC  445  World  Agricultural  Development  and  the 
Quality  of  Lite  (3)  Prerequisite  AREC  250  An 
examination  ol  the  key  aspects  of  the  agncuiturai 
development  of  less  developed  countries  related  to 
resources,  technology,  cultural  and  social  setting, 
population,  infrastructure,  incentives,  education,  and 
government  Environmental  impact  of  agricultural 
development,  basic  economic  and  social  characteristics 
of  peasant  agriculture,  theories  and  models  ot 
agricultural  development,  selected  aspects  ol 
agricultural  development  planning. 

AREC  453  Natural  Resources  and  Public  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisites  AREC  250  or  ECON  203  Rational  use  and 
reuse  ot  natural  resources.  Theory,  methodology,  and 
policies  concerned  with  the  allocation  of  natural 
resources  among  alternative  uses  Optimum  state  of 
conservation,  market  failure,  safe  minimum  standard, 
and  cosl-benelil  analysis. 

AREC  484  Introduction  to  Econometrics  In 
Agriculture  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  application  ol 
econometric  techniques  to  agricultural  problems  with 
emphasis  on  the  assumptions  and  computational 
techniques  necessary  to  derive  statistical  estimates,  test 
hypotheses,  and  make  predictions  with  the  use  of  single 
equation  models  Includes  linear  and  non-imear 
regression  models,  internal  least  squares,  discriminant 
analysis  and  factor  analysis. 

AREC  489  Special  Topics  In  Agricultural  and 
Resources  Economics  (3)  Hepeaiabie  lo  a  maximum  of 
9ciedils 

AREC  495  Honors  Reading  Course  In  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  I  (3)  Selected  readings  m 
political  and  economic  theory  from  1700  to  1850  This 
course  develops  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
development  ot  economic  and  political  thought  as  a 
foundation  for  understanding  our  present  society  and  its 
cultural  nentage  Prerequisite  accepiance  m  the  honors 
program  of  the  department  of  agricultural  and  resource 
economics. 

AREC  496  Honors  Reading  Course  in  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  II  (3)  Selected  readings  m 
political  and  economic  theory  from  1850  to  the  present. 
This  couse  continues  the  development  of  a  basic 
understanding  of  economic  and  political  thought  begun 
in  AREC  495  by  the  examination  of  modern  problems  in 
agricultural  and  resource  economics  m  the  light  ol  tf>e 
material  read  and  discussed  m  AREC  495  and  AREC 
496  Prerequisite  successful  completion  ol  AREC  495 
and  registration  m  the  honors  program  ol  the  depahmenl 
and  resource  economics 

ARHU  —  Arts  and  Humanities 

ARHU  308  Critical  Eras:  An  Inlerdlslclplanary  View 

(3)  An  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  a  critical  period, 
ranging  from  a  year  to  an  era.  stressing  the  relationship 
tjetween  different  forms  of  human  expression  and  the 
social  milieu  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  hours. 

ARHU  309  Forms  and  Forces  of  Human  Experience: 
An  Interdisciplinary  Exploration  (3)  Prereuuiste  one 
course  in  at  fds'  ■.■  r--,  U'i.ar1menls  oarT'Cioal'ng  lO 
the  particular  secliun  An  iriiuid'SCipianary  analysis  Of  a 
particular  social  or  cultural  tope  attitude,  or  concern. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 


ARHU  318  Cross-Cultural  Analysis  of  Human 
Questions:     An     Inlerdlslcipllnary     Approach     (3) 

Preieuuiiile  one  Cjj'.l-  ^n  di  t-.isi  uhl-  of  the 
departments  participating  in  the  parlrcuiar  section  An 
interdisciplinary  analysis  ol  a  selected  social  or  cultural 
topic,  attitude  or  concern  in  two  or  nxxe  cultures. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 

ARHU  319  Human  Understanding  In  Interdisciplinary 
Perspective  (3)  H'eiequisile  one  course  in  at  least  one 
of  the  departments  panicipatmg  m  the  particular  section. 
An  interdisciplinary  analysis  of  the  methodology  oi 
humanistic  knowledge  and  aesthetic  expression,  arid  ol 
the  assumptions  underlying  diftenng  interpretations. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits. 

ARSC  —  Air  Science 

ARSC  100  The  Air  Force  Today  I  (1)  One  hour  dass 

and  one  hour  latxiraiory  per  week  Study  ol  US  Air 
Force  in  contemporary  society  Sunrey  ot  Air  Force 
doctrine,  mission,  organization  and  systems  Freshman 
course  for  AFROTC  Cadets.  Open  lo  all  university 
students. 

ARSC  101  Die  Air  Force  Today  H  (1)  Continuation  ol 
ARSC  i(X)  The  mission,  organization  and  systems  ot 
U  S  Air  Force  offensive,  defensive,  and  aerospace 
support  forces  and  trie  use  ol  these  forces  to  support 
contemporary  societal  demands  Freshman  year  course 
lor  AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  all  university  students. 

ARSC  110  Fundamentals  of  Flying  (1)  A  study  ol  basic 
aviation  knowledge  for  the  beginning  student  pilot  The 
basic  pnnciples  of  flight,  simple  aerodynamics,  a 
description  of  aircraft  systems  and  flight  instruments, 
federal  aviation  regulations,  basic  meteorology,  the  use 
ol  the  flight  computer  for  simple  flight  compulations  and 
visual  flight  operations  (VFR). 

ARSC  200  The  Development  of  Air  Power  •  (1) 

Development  ol  air  power  from  baiioons  arW  dingit>ies 
through  employment  in  World  War  I  and  II  Chronological 
approach  to  growth  of  air  power  in  response  lo  civil  and 
military  requirements  Sophorrrore  year  course  lof 
AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  an  university  students. 

ARSC  201  The  Development  ot  Air  Power  H  (1)  One 

Class  and  one  latxiratory  per  week  Growth  and 
development  of  air  power  and  aerospace  support  forces 
from  1945  in  response  to  Korea,  the  Cold  War. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Space  Age  The  peaceful 
employment  of  aerospace  forces  tor  relief  and  ciwc 
action  program  Sophomore  year  course  for  AFROTC 
cadets  Open  to  an  university  students 

ARSC  205  The  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Air  Pow«r  (4)  Six 

week  lieid  training  session  heid  during  summer  irxxilhs 
at  designated  Air  Force  bases  Open  only  to  applicants 
selected  by  AFROTC  lo  compete  for  entrance  into  the 
two  year  AFROTC  program  as  a  contract  cadet. 
Successful  completion  is  a  prerequisite  lor  acceptance 
into  the  two  year  AFROTC  program  Course  content 
consists  of  a  combination  of  academics,  physical 
lrainir>g  and  leadership  laboratory  experiences 
approximating  those  four  year  cadets  gam  in  ARSC 
100/101  and  ARSC  200201 

ARSC  310  Management  and  l.eadershlp  I  (3)  Study  ol 

management  functions,  techniques  ana  sknis.  emphasis 
on  application  of  same  in  latwiatory  envirofvneni 
structured  to  approximate  a  contemporary  military  or 
bureaucratic  organization  Junior  year  course  lor 
AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  all  University  students 

ARSC    311    Management    and    iMdershlp    H    (3) 

Continuation  m  study  and  application  ol  management 
and  leadership  skills  to  a  contemporary  miliary 
environment  Emphasis  on  leadership,  the  uniform  code 
ol  military  njsuce  and  current  issues  lOf  the  military 
manager  and  leaders  Junior  year  course  for  AFROIC 
cadets    Open  to  an  University  students 

ARSC  320  National  Securtty  Forces  in  Conlewpocfy 
American  Society  I  (3)  The  roie  ot  the  rrxiiiary 
proiession  in  contemporary  American  society,  its 
responsibilities  to  society  and  its  impact  on  society  The 
definition,  oeveiopmem  and  alteration  ol  detense  policy 
in  Supporting  national  oOiectives  Senior  year  course  tor 
AFROTC  cadets  Open  to  an  universily  sluOeols 

ARSC  321  National  Security  Forc«s  In  Contemporary 
American  Society  H  (3)  A  continuation  ol  the  study  on 
irx;  lomiu  dion  deveopmeni  and  alteration  ol  straiegy 
and  of  the  lactors  m  the  rrxMem  world  wtuch  necessMate 
the   continuous   reassessment   ol   Amencan   (MenM 
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policy  Invesliqalion  o(  the  inierplav  ol  various 
governmental  agencies  in  the  (o'muialion  ol  American 
defense  policy  Senior  year  AFROTC  course  Open  lo  all 
University  students 

ARTE  —  Art  Education 

ARTE  100  Fundamentals  of  Art  Education  (3)  Two 

hours  ol  idboidlory  and  Iwo  hours  ol  lecture  per  week 
Fundamenidi  principles  ol  the  visual  arts  lor  teaching  on 
the  elementary  level  Elements  and  pnncipies  ol  design 
and  theory  ol  color  Studio  practice  in  dittereni  media 

ARTH  —  Art  History 

ARTH  too  Introduction  to  Art  (3)  Basic  tools  ol 
unde'Slanding  visual  an  This  course  stresses  maior 
approaches  such  as  techniques,  subiect  matter,  lorm. 
and  evaluation  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
graphic  arts  will  be  discussed.  Required  ol  all  art  maiors 
in  the  lirst  year 

ARTH  260  History  of  Art  (3)  A  survey  ol  western  art  as 
expressed  through  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 
Prehistoric  times  to  Renaissance. 

ARTH  261  History  of  Art  (3)  A  sun/ey  ol  western  art  as 

expressed  through  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
Irom  Renaissance  to  ihe  present. 

ARTH  262  Arts  of  Asia  (3)  The  history  ol  South  and 
East  Asian  art  Irom  prehistory  through  the  mid  19th 
century. 

ARTH  284  Introduction  to  African  Art  (3)  General 

concepts     preparing     the  student     lor     a     better 

understanding  ol  Aincan  cultures  through  an 
appreciation  ol  their  art 

ARTH  320  Masterpieces  of  Painting  (3)  A  study  ol  the 

contributions   ol   a  lew   ma|Or   painters,   ranging   Irom 

Giotto  to  Titian, 

ARTH  321  Masterpieces  of  Painting  (3)  A  study  ol  the 

contributions  ol  a  lew  mapt  painters,  ranging  from  El 

Greco  to  Picasso 

ARTH  330  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  (3)  A  study  ol 

Ihe  contributions  ol  a  tew  major  sculptors,  ranging  Irom 

PolyKleitos  to  Ghiberti, 

ARTH  331  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  (3)  A  study  ol 
the  contributions  ol  a  few  mapr  sculptors,  ranging  Irom 
Ghiberti  to  Moore, 

ARTH  338  Special  Topics  In  Music  and  Art  (3) 

Variable  topics  as  announced  Reoeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  {Listed  also  as  MUSC  338 ) 

ARTH  340  Masterpieces  of  Architecture  (3)  A  study  ol 

great  architecture  Irom  Stonehenge  10  the  cathedral  at 

Pisa 

ARTH  341  Masterpieces  of  Architecture  (3)  A  study  ol 

great  architecture  from  AbOaye-Aux-Hommes  lo  Dulles 

Airport. 

ARTH  401  Greek  and  Roman  Painting  (3)  Survey  of 

GreeK  and  Roman  frescoes  and  panels,  study  of  extant 

paintings  and  lost  works  known  only  through  literary 

sources, 

ARTH  402  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology  (3)  Greek  art 

and  archaeology  Irom  1000  B  C,  To  50  B  C, 

ARTH  403  Roman  An  and  Archaeology  (3)  Roman  art 
and  archaeology  from  Etruscan  origins  to  Diodelian, 

ARTH  404  Bronze  Age  Art  (3)  Art  of  the  Near  East, 

Egypt  and  Aegean, 

ARTH  405  Japanese  Painting  (3)  Survey  of  Japanese 

painting  from  Ihe  sixth  through  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

including  traditional  Buddhist  painting,  narrative  scrolls. 

and  Zen-related  ink  painting. 

ARTH    406    Arts   of    China    (3)   Chinese   art    from 

pre-history  through  the  I4ih  century,  with  special  locus 

on  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts, 

ARTH  407  Arts  of  Japan  (3)  A  sun/ey  ol  Japanese  art 

from  prehistory  through  I4ih  century,  concentrating  on 

architecture,  sculpture  and  pamlmg 

ARTH  410  Earfy  Christian  -  Early  Byzantine  Art  (3) 

Sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  Irom 

about  312  TO  726  A  0- 

ARTH  411  Byzantine  Art,  726  -  1453  (3)  Sculpture. 

painting,  architecture  and  Ihe  minor  arts  Irom  726  to 

1453  A.D. 


ARTH  412  Medieval  Art  (3)  Architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages  First  semester  will  stress 
Romanesque. 

ARTH  413  Medieval  Art  (3)  Architecture,  sculpture  and 
pamtinq  in  the  Middle  Ages  Second  semester  will  stress 
the  Gothic  penod 

ARTH  416  Northern  European  Painting  in  the  ISth 
Century  (3)  Pdinlmg  m  Ihe  Nulhuridnds.  France  and 
Geiiiidny 

ARTH  417  Northern  European  Painting  In  the  16th 
Century  (3)  Pdinling  m  the  Netherlands,  France  and 
Germany 

ARTH    422    Early    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  scuipluie  and  painting  Irom  about  1400  to 
1430 

ARTH    423    Early    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamlmg  Irom  about  1430  to 
1475 

ARTH    424    High    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamlmg  from  about  1475  to 

1500. 

ARTH    425    High    Renaissance    Art    in    Italy    (3) 

Architecture.  Sculpture  and  painting  from  about  1500  to 
1525, 

ARTH  430  European  Baroque  Art  (3)  Architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  ot  the  major  southern  European 
centers  in  the  1 7th  century. 

ARTH  431  European  Baroque  Art  (3)  Architecture. 
sculpture  and  painting  ol  the  ma|or  northern  European 
centers  in  the  17th  century 

ARTH  434  French  Painting  (3)  French  painting  from 
1400  lo  1600  From  Fouquet  10  Poussin, 

ARTH  435  French  Painting  (3)  French  painting  from 

1600  to  1800  From  Le  Brun  lo  David 

ARTH  440  19th  Century  European  Art  (3)  Architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  in  Europe  from  Neo-Ciassicism  to 
Romanticism. 

ARTH  441  19th  Century  European  Art  (3)  Architecture, 
sculpture  and  pamlmg  in  Europe  From  Realism,  to 
Impressionism  and  Symbolism, 

ARTH  445  impressionism  and  Neo-impresslonism  (3) 

Prerequisite  ARTH  260,  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
History  ot  Impressionism  and  Neo-lmpressiomsm  artists, 
styles,  art  theories,  cnticism,  sources  and  influence  on 
20th  century 

ARTH  450  20th  Century  Art  (3)  Painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  Irom  the  late  19th  century  to  1920. 

ARTH  451  20th  Century  Art  (3)  Painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  Irom  1920  to  the  present, 

ARTH  452  History  of  Photography  (3)  History  ol 
photography  as  art  Irom  1839  to  the  present. 

ARTH  454  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
Sculpture  (3)  Trends  m  sculpture  from  Neo-Ctassicism 
to  the  present  Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  redefinition 
of  sculpture  dunng  Ihe  20th  century, 

ARTH  460  History  of  the  Graphic  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ARTH  100.  or  ARTH  260  and  261.  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Graphic  techniques  and  styles  in  Europe 
from  1400  to  1800.  contnbutions  ol  major  artists. 

ARTH  462  African  Art  (3)  First  semester  the  cultures 
west  ot  the  Niger  river  (Nigena  through  Mali)  FROM  400 
BC,  To  the  present  The  art  is  studied  through  its 
Iconography  and  function  in  Ihe  culture  and  the 
intercuiiurai  influences  upon  the  artists,  including  a  study 
of  the  societies,  culls  and  ceremonies  during  which  the 
art  was  used, 

ARTH  463  African  Art  (3)  Second  semester,  the 
cultures  east  and  south  ol  Nigena,  The  art  is  studied 
through  its  iconography  and  function  m  Ihe  culture  and 
the  iniercuHural  influences  upon  Ihe  artists,  including  a 
study  of  the  societies,  cults  and  ceremonies  dunng 
which  the  art  was  used, 

ARTH  464  African  Art  Research  (3)  Seminar  with 
concentration  on  particular  aspects  ol  Alrican  art.  The 
course  IS  given  at  Ihe  Museum  ot  Aincan  Art  in 
Washington,  0,  C. 

ARTH  470  latin  Amertean  Art  (3)  Art  ol  the 
Pre-Hispanic  and  the  Coioniai  periods. 


ARTH  471  Ijtin  American  Art  (3)  Art  ol  the  i9lh  and 
20th  centuries 

ARTH  473  Arts  Of  Black  Americans  I  (3)  The  Visual 

arts  of  S'ach  Americans  from  Ihe  Coirjniai  period  through 
Ihe  19th  century,  including  crafts  and  decorative  arts. 

ARTH  474  Arts  of  Black  Americans  II  (3)  The  visual 

arts  ol  Black  Americans  m  the  20th  century,  including 
ciatls  and  decorative  arts 

ARTH  476  History  of  American   Art  to   1900  (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  United  Slates 
Irom  the  Colonial  period  to  1900,  . 

ARTH  477  History  of  American  Art  Since  1900  (3) 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  pamting  in  the  United  States 
Irom  1900 10  the  presenl 

ARTH    489    Special    Toptes    In    Art    History    (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  department  head  or  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  lo  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 

ARTH  498  Directed  Studies  In  Art  History  I  (2-3)  For 

advanced    students,    by    permission    ol    department 

chairman    Course  may  be  repeated  lor  credit  il  content 

dilters 

ARTH  499  Directed  Studies  In  Art  History  II  (2-3) 
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ARTS  100  Elements  of  Design  (3)  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week  Principles  and 
elements  ol  design  through  manipulation  and 
organization  of  materials  in  two  and  three  dimensions. 

ARTS  110  Elements  of  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per 
week  An  introductory  course  with  a  vanety  ol  media 
and  related  techniques  Problems  based  on  still  iile. 
Iigure  and  nature 

ARTS  200  Intermediate  Design  (3)  Six  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisites  ARTS  100,  110  A  continuation  of  Design  I 
with  (note  individually  structured  problems  in  terms  ol 
form,  composition  and  meaning. 

ARTS  208  Design  (3)  Six  hours  per  week  Prerequisites: 
ARTS  100,  ARTS  110  A  continuation  of  ARTS  100  with 
more  individually  structured  problems  m  terms  of  form. 
composition,  and  meaning  Course  may  be  repeated  lor 
total  ot  SIX  credits  if  content  ditlers. 

ARTS  210  Intermediate  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per 
week  Prerequisites  ARTS  100  AND  110  Emphasis  on 
understanding  organic  form,  as  related  to  study  Irom  the 
human  figure  and  to  pictonal  omposition, 
ARTS  215  Anatomical  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisites  ARTS  210  o;  permission  ol  instrucotr  A 
drawing  course  based  on  the  study  of  anatomical 
structure  emphasizing  the  human  body, 

ARTS  277  Architectural  Presentation  (3)  Six  hours  per 

week  Prerequisites  ARTS  100,  110  Techniques  ql  wash 
and  waiercoior  m  architectural,  intenor  and  landscape 
architectural  rendenng, 

ARTS  320  Elements  of  Painting  (3)  Six  studio  hours 

per  week     Prerequisite    ARTS  210    Basic  tools  and 

language  of  painting    Oil  and'or  water-based  paints, 

ARTS  330  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Modeling  casting 

(3)  Six  sludio  hours  per  week   Prerequisite   ARTS  210, 

Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  the  modeling 

ol  clay  and  related  material  and  the  casting  ol  these 

materials  in  bronze. 

ARTS  334  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Construction  (3)  Six 

studio  hours  per  week     Prerequisite   ARTS  210   Basic 

techniques  and  processes  related  to  metals,  plastics. 

fiberglass,  and  wood  construction. 

ARTS  335  Elements  of  Sculpture:  Carving  (3)  Six 

studio  hours  per  week   Prerequisite:  ARTS  210   Basic 

techniques  and  processes  related  to  can/mg  in  stone 

and  wood  Direct  expenence  in  handling  volume,  mass. 

niKivement  and  structure, 

ARTS  340  Elements  of  Printmaking:  Intaglio  (3)  Six 

hours    per    week      Prerequisite     ARTS    210     Basic 

techniques  and  processes  related  to  etching,  aquatint, 

and  drypoint 

ARTS  341  Elements  of  Printmaking:  Woodcut  and 

Relief  (3)  Six  Sludio  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite  ARTS 

210     Basic    techniques    and    processes    related    lo 

woodcuts,  linoculs,  and  other  reiiet  media. 

ARTS  342  Elements  of  Printmaking:  Coilagraphy  (3) 

Six  studio  hours  per  week.   Prerequisite.   ARTS  210. 
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Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  collagraph 
printing. 

ARTS  343  Elements  of  Printmaking:  Screen  Printing 

(3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ARTS  210. 
Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  serigraph 
and  silkscreen  printing. 

ARTS  344  Elements  of  Printmaking:  Lithography  (3) 

Six  studio  hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ARTS  210. 
Basic  techniques  and  processes  related  to  drawing, 
preparing  and  printing  images  on  lithograph  stones  or 
plates. 

ARTS  404  Experiments  in  Visual  Processes  (3)  Six 

hours  per  week  Prerequisites  either  ARTS  220.  330  OR 
340  Investigation  and  execution  o!  process  oriented 
art.  Group  and  individual  expenmental  projects. 

ARTS  418  Drawing  (3)  Six  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ARTS  210  Original  compositions  from  the 
figure  and  nature,  supplemented  by  problems  of 
personal  and  expressive  drawing.  Repeatable  for  total  of 
12  credits. 

ARTS  428  Painting  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ARTS  320.  Original  compositions  based 
upon  nature,  figure,  still  life  and  expressive  painting 
emphasizing  development  of  personal  directions. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  credits. 

ARTS  438  Sculpture  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite  One  300  level  sculpture  course  and 
consent  of  instructor  Continuation  of  300  level  elements 
of  sculpture  courses  with  emphasis  on  developing 
personal  directions  in  chosen  media.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  credits. 

ARTS  448  Printmaking  (3)  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisites  One  300  level  printmaking  course  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Continuation  of  300  level  elements 
of  printmaking  courses  with  emphasis  on  developing 
personal  directions  in  chosen  media.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  credits. 

ARTS  468  Advanced  Seminar  In  Studio  Art  (3)  Three 
studio,  three  discussion  hours  per  week  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor  Relationship  of  student's  work  to 
historical  and  contemporary  context.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

ARTS   489   Special    Problems   In   Studio  Arts   (3) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  six  hours. 

ARTS  498  Directed  Studies  in  Studio  Art  (2-3)  For 

advanced  students,  by  permission  of  department 
chairman.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  it  content 
differs. 

ASTR  —  Astronomy 

ASTR    100    Introduction    to    Astronomy    (3)    An 

elementary  course  m  descriptive  astronomy,  especially 
appropriate  for  non-science  students  Sun.  moon, 
planets,  stars  and  nebulae,  galaxies,  evolution  Credit  lor 
ASTR  100  cannot  be  obtained  aller,  or  simultaneously 
with,  receiving  credit  for  any  astronomy  course 
numbered  150  or  higher. 

ASTR  110  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1)  Two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  Prerequisite  previous  or 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ASTR  100.  Exercises  include 
use  of  photographs  of  moon,  stars,  nebulae  and 
galaxies  and  spectra;  expenments  demonstrating 
scientific  concepts  used  in  astronomy.  Daytime  and 
nightime  observations  it  weather  permits.  Appropriate  for 
non-science  maiors. 

ASTR  111  Observational  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1) 

Corequisile  ASTR  lOO  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week  Single  evening  laboratory  protects  plus 
semester-long  obsen/ing  protects  involving  work  both  in 
and  out  of  Class.  Lunar  surlace  features,  the  mght-time 
sky.  changing  positions  of  sun.  moon,  and  planets; 
stellar  spectra,  observation  of  stars  and  nebulae  m  our 
gaiaxy. 

ASTR  181  Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

I  (3)  Corequisite  -  MATH  140  Three  lectures  per  week. 
For  science  and  mathematics  maiors  Sun/ey  ol  several 
branches  ol  astronomy  Such  as  the  soiar  system, 
propenies  of  stars  and  stellar  systems,  and  the  gaiaxy. 
ASTR  181  should  not  normally  be  taken  by  students  who 
have  already  taken  ASTR  100  and  105. 

ASTR  182  Introductory  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

H   (3)    Prerequisites   ■   ASTR    181    or   consent   ol   the 


instructor  Three  lectures  per  week  For  science  and 
mathematics  maiors  Aspects  of  astronomy  not  included 
in  ASTR  181  and  in  general  more  oriented  toward 
astrophyscis  The  sun.  stellar  evolution,  extragaiactic 
objects  and  cosmology  Credit  will  be  given  only  one 
course  ASTR  182  or  350. 

ASTR  210  Practical  Astronomy  (2-3)  Prerequisites: 
ASTR  181  or  350  and  MATH  140  ASTR  100  and  105 
may  be  substituted  lor  ASTR  181  if  approved  by 
instructor.  One  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per 
week  2-3  Credits,  according  to  work  done  Designed 
pnmarily  for  astronomy  maprs  to  give  the  student 
familiarity  with  techniques  used  by  astronomers  and  an 
understanding  ol  how  astronomical  data  are  obtained 
Students  registered  lor  2  credits  will  not  be  required  to 
do  all  the  exercises.  Coordinate  systems,  optics, 
photometry,  binary  stars,  distance  determination. 
Hertzsprung-Russei  diagram,  solar  observations,  moon, 
galactic  structure,  and  galaxies. 

ASTR   288   Special    Projects    In    Astronomy   (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  the  instructor  Independent 
study,  shon  research  proiecls.  tutorial  reading,  and 
assisting  with  faculty  research  and  teaching  under 
special  supervision.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

ASTR  300  Stars  and  Stellar  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ASTR  100  and  completion  of  University  Studies 
requirement  in  the  natural  sciences  or  consent  of 
instructor  Designed  pnmanly  for  non-physical-science 
maiors  Study  ol  stars-types,  properties,  evolution,  and 
distribution  in  space,  supernovae,  pulsars,  and  black 
holes, 

ASTR  315  Navigation  (3)  Prerequisite:  plane 
trigonometry.  Theory  and  practice  of  navigation  without 
landmarks,  with  emphasis  on  celestial  navigation  and 
some  discussion  of  electronic  navigation.  Spherical 
trigonometry  as  necessary.  Extensive  practical  work  at 
times  to  be  arranged 

ASTR  330  Solar-System  Astronomy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ASTR  100  and  completion  ol  University  Studies 
requirement  in  the  natural  science,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Designed  primarily  for  non-physical-science 
maprs.  The  structure  of  planets  and  of  their 
atmospheres,  the  nature  of  comets,  astenods.  and 
satellites  Comparison  of  various  theones  for  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.  Emphasis  on  a  descnption  of 
recent  data  and  interpretation. 

ASTR  340  Galaxies  and  the  Universe  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ASTR  100  and  completion  of  University  Studies 
requirement  in  the  natural  science  or  consent  of 
instructor  Designed  pnmanly  for  non-physical  science 
maiors  A  study  of  galaxies  including  our  own  galaxy, 
radio  galaxies,  and  quasars  Measurement  of  distances, 
recession  of  galaxies,  the  microwave  background  and 
its  relation  to  cosmology, 

ASTR    350    Astronomy    and     Astrophysics    (4) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  192,  262  or  142,  or  the  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Recommended  corequisite  -  PHYS  293  or 
263  Survey  course  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics,  with 
strong  emphasis  on  physical  concepts.  No  previous 
astronomy  assumed  Credit  will  be  given  only  for  one 
course.  ASTR  182  or  350. 

ASTR  380  Life  in  the  Universe  (3)  Prerequisite  ASTR 
100  and  completion  ol  University  Studies  requirement  in 
the  natural  science,  or  consent  of  instructor  Designed 
pnmanly  lor  non-physical  science  maiors  Study  ol  the 
astronomical  perspective  on  the  conditions  lor  the  origin 
and  existence  of  life.  Communication  with  extraterrestrial 
tile. 

ASTR    398    Special    Topics    in    Astronomy    (3) 

Prerequisite  lunior  standing  or  consent  ol  instructor  This 
course  IS  designed  primarily  lor  students  not  maionng  in 
astronomy  and  is  suitable  lor  nonscience  students  It  will 
concentrate  study  m  some  limited  lieid  m  astronomy 
which  will  vary  Irom  semester  to  semester  Possible 
subiects  for  study  are  the  soiar  system,  extragaiactic 
astronomy  and  cosmology,  the  inconstant  universe. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 

ASTR  399  Honors  Seminar  (1-16)  Credit  according  to 
work  done  Enrollment  is  limited  to  students  admitted  to 
the  honors  program  m  astronomy. 

ASTR  400  Stellar  Astrophysics  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
pHYS  420  or  PHYS  421  or  consent  ol  instructor  Sleiiar 
atmospheres,  stellar  structure  and  evolution,  neutron 
stars  and  black  holes. 


ASTR  401  Interstellar  and  Extragaiactic  Astrophysics 

(3)  Pre-  or  corequisite  PHYS  422  or  consent  ol 
instructor.  A  sun/ey  ol  the  physics  ol  the  interstellar 
medium  and  ol  astrophysics  as  it  relates  to  galaxies  and 
cosmology. 

ASTR     410     Observational      Astronomy      1      (3) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  294  or  263,  and  3  credits  in 
astronomy  An  introduction  to  current  methods  ol 
obtaining  astronomical  inlormation.  Emphasis  on  optical 
and  radio  techniques,  with  bnel  coverage  ol  X-ray. 
ultraviolet,  and  inlrared  techniques  Emphasis  on 
understanding  how  instruments  allect  the  data. 

ASTR  411  Observational  Astronomy  ii  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ASTR  410  Laboratory  work  with  photographic  and 
photoelectric  techniques  and  with  components  ol  radio 
telescopes.  Two  longer  individual  projects  involving 
obsen/ations  with  various  instruments.  Ollen  requires 
all-night  observing  sessions. 

ASTR  420  Introduction  to  Galactic  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  192  and  ASTR  182  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Methods  ol  galactic  research, 
stellar  motions,  dusters  ol  stars,  evolution  of  the  galaxy, 
study  of  our  own  and  nearby  galaxies. 

ASTR  430  The  Solar  System  (3)  Prerequisite  -  MATH 
246  and  either  PHYS  263  or  PHYS  294.  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  structure  of  planetary  atmospheres, 
radiative  transfer  in  planetary  atmospheres,  remote 
sensing  of  planetary  surfaces,  mtenor  structure  of 
planets.  Structure  ol  comets.  Brief  discussions  ol 
asteroids,  satellite  systems,  and  solar  system  evolution. 

ASTR  440  Introduction  to  Extra-Gaiactic  Astronomy 

(3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  192  and  ASTR  182  or  equivalent, 
or  consent  ol  instructor.  Properties  ol  normal  and 
peculiar  galaxies,  including  radio  galaxies  and  quasars; 
expansion  ol  the  universe  and  cosnxdogy. 

ASTR  450  Celestial  IMechanics  (3)  Three  lectures  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  410  or  consent  of  instructor 
Celestial  mechanics,  orbit  theory,  equations  of  nDotion, 

ASTR  498  Special   Problems   in   Astronomy   (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  mapr  in  physics  or  astronomy  and'or 
consent  ol  advisor  Research  or  special  study.  Credit 
according  to  work  done. 

BCHM  —  Biochemistry 

BCHM  261  Elements  of  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  104  or  233  or  235  For  undergraduate  students 
who  desire  a  one-semester  biochemistry  course  rather 
than  a  two-semester  sequence  Basic  chemistry  and 
metatxjiism  ol  most  molecules  ol  biological  importance. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  BCHM  461. 

BCHM  461  Biochemistry  i  (3)  Prerequisites  CHEM  243 
or  245.  or  permission  ol  instructor.  A  comprehensive 
introduction  to  general  biochemistry  The  chemistry  and 
metatxjiism  of  cartx)hydrates.  lipids,  nucleic  acids,  and 
proteins. 

BCHM  462  Biochemistry  It  (3)  Prerequisite  BCHM  46V 
A  continuation  ol  BCHM  461 

BCHM    463    Biochemistry    Laboratory    I    (2)    Two 

three-hour  laooratory  periods  per  week.  Pre  or 
corerequisite  BCHM  461. 

BCHM    464    Biochemistry    Laboratory    N    (2)    Two 

three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite 
CHEM  483  or  BCHM  463.  pre  or  corequisite  BCHM  462 


BIOL  — Biology 


BIOL  101  Concepts  of  Biology  (3)  An  introduclor, 
lecture  course  lor  the  non-science  maior  empnasizing 
the  fundamental  processes  and  interdependence  ol 
living  organisms  and  the  biological  implications 
associated  with  human  mlluence  in  the  biological  wond 
This  course  will  not  count  toward  graduation 
requirements  lor  any  student  in  the  Division  ol 
Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences 

BIOL  102  Laboratory  in  Biology  (1)  One  three-hour 
latxiralory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  BlOL  101  A 
course  designed  lor  non-science  students  to  illustrate 
the  concepts  underlying  the  organization  and 
interrelationships  ol  living  organisms  This  course  wiH  not 
count  toward  graduation  requirements  lor  any  student  m 
the  Division  ol  Agricultural  and  Lile  Sciences. 

BIOL  124  Cosmic  Evolution  (3)  Three  lecturre  per 
week  Prerequisites  High  school  chemistry  and  bioiogy 
Especially  appropriate  lor  non-science  students.  The 
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current  scieniilic  thinking  on  tlie  sequence  ol  events 
Itom  the  origin  ol  the  universe  to  the  appearance  ol 
man  Emphasis  on  chemical  and  biological  evolution. 

BIOL  398  Honors  Research  Problems  In  Biology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  Participation  in  the  General  Honors 
Program  and'or  the  General  Biological  Sciences  Honors 
Program  Research  in  biology  under  the  direction  and 
close  supervision  ol  a  member  ol  the  lacuily.  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

BIOL  399  Honors  Seminar  In  Biology  (1)  Prerequisite: 
Participation  in  the  General  Honors  Program  and'or  the 
General  Biological  Sciences  Honors  Program,  and 
previous  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOL  398. 
Discussion  and  presentation  ol  special  topics,  current 
literature,  problems  and  progress  in  all  areas  ol 
biological  research  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ot  two 
semester  hours  credit. 

BIOM  —  Biometrics 

BIOM  301  Introduction  to  Biometrics  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  discussion  period  per  week  Prerequisite: 
Completion  ol  division  math  requirement.  Descriptive 
statistics,  introduction  to  probability,  sampling, 
confidence  interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  simple 
regression  and  correlation.  Emphasis  on  simple 
applications  ol  statistical  techniques  and  interpretation  ol 
statistical  results. 

BIOM  401  Blostatlstlcs  I  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
discussion  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH  115,  BIOM 
301.  or  permission  ol  the  instructor.  Descriptive 
statistics,  probability  models  useful  in  biology, 
expectations,  hypothesis  testing,  sign  test,  goodness  ol 
lit  tests,  central  limit  theorem,  point  and  inten/al 
estimates,  analysis  ol  variance,  regression,  correlation, 
sampling,  rank  tests  Emphasis  on  the  uses  and  the 
fimiiations  of  these  methods  in  biology. 

BIOM  405  Computer  Applications  In  Biometrics  (1) 

One.  2-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  BIOM 
401  or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  computer  usage  in 
Statistical  analyses.  Topics  include  file  manipulation. 
lormating  data,  transformations,  descriptive  statistics, 
graphical  displays  ot  data,  and  several  introductory 
inferential  statistical  procedures. 

BIOM  420  Sampling  Techniques  In  Biometrics  (3) 

Prerequisite  BiOM  401  or  permission  ol  the  instructor. 
Methods  of  sampling:  probability,  random,  cluster, 
stratified,  inverse,  ratio  estimates:  methods  in  field 
surveys:  mark  recapture  studies,  line  transect  sampling; 
surveys,  design  ol  collection  forms;  sample  size 
calculations  Emphasis  on  the  use  ol  these  methods  in 
biological  research. 

BMGT  —  Business  and 
Management 

BMGT  110  Introduction  to  Business  and  Management 

(3)  A  survey  ol  the  tieid  of  business,  including  its 
environment,  organization,  overall  and  functional 
management,  and  current  issues  and  developments. 

BMGT  220  Principles  of  Accounting  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing  Study  of  the  basic  principles  of 
accounting  for  business  enierpnses. 

BMGT  221  Principles  of  Accounting  II  (3)  Prerequisite; 
BMGT  220.  Continuation  ol  BMGT  220. 

BMGT  230  Business  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
220  or  consent  ol  instructor.  Introductory  course  in 
probabilistic  and  statistical  concepts  including 
descnptive  statistics,  set-theoretic  development  of 
probability,  the  properties  of  discrete  and  continuous 
random  variables,  sampling  theory,  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  aniaysis  ot  variance, 
categorical  data  analysis,  and  the  application  of  these 
concepts  to  problem  solving  in  business  and 
management.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
management  science  and  statistics  majors.  Only  one  of 
the  following  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  BMGT 
230.  231;  SOCY  201;  PSYC  200.  GEOG  305,  ECON  421; 
or  EDMS451. 

BMGT    231    Statistical    Models    For    Business    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  141  or  consent  ot  instructor.  For 
management  science  and  statistics  majors  An 
introductory  course  in  statistical  concepts  including 
probability  from  a  naive  set  theory  approach,  random 
variables  and  their  properties,  and  the  probability 
distributions  of  selected  discrete  and  continuous  random 
variables.     The     concepts     ol     sampling,     sampling 


distributions,  and  the  application  ol  these  concepts  to 
estimation  hypothesis  testing  are  included  as  are  briel 
surveys  ol  the  regression  and  anova  models  Only  one 
ol  the  following  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  BMGT 
230.  231.  SOCY  201,  PSYC  200,  GEOG  305,  ECON  421; 
or  EDMS451, 

BMGT  301  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  (3)  The 

lunoameniais  of  business  data  processing. 
Organizational,  environmental  and  managerial  aspects  of 
computer  systems  Heavy  emphasis  on  COBOL 
language.  Limited  coverage  of  other  business 
computing  languages  including  the  report  generator 
(RPG)  language.  Several  programming  proiects 
assigned. 

BMGT  302  Information  Systems  Implementation 
Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  301,  Advanced 
concepts  and  tools  necessary  tor  the  construction  ol 
computer  based  inlormation  systems  Operating 
systems,  data  and  storage  structures,  file  processing 
and  advanced  features  of  the  COBOL  language. 
Techniques  related  to  the  overall  development  ol 
soltware  proiects  including  proiect  management, 
software  design,  engineering  and  software 
documentation.  Several  programming  projects 
assigned. 

BMGT  310  Intermediate  Accounting  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  221  Comprehensive  analysis  Ol  financial 
accounting  topics  related  to  financial  statement 
preparation  and  external  reporting. 

BMGT  311  Intermediate  Accounting  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  310.  Continuation  ot  BMGT  310. 

BMGT  321  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
221  A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  product  costing 
and  cost  analysis  for  management  planning  and  control. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  ot  the  accountant  in 
organizational  management,  analysis  ol  cost  behavior, 
standard  cost,  budgeting,  responsibility  accounting  and 
relevant  costs  lor  decision  making. 

BMGT  323  Income  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  221,  Introduction  to  federal  income  taxation  ol 
individuals  Examination  ol  tax  laws  by  use  ot  illustrative 
examples  and  problems. 

BMGT  326  Accounting  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites: 
BMGT  221.  BMGT  301.  and  BMGT  321.  A  study  of  the 
control  aspects  ol  accounting  systems  Topics  include: 
standard  setting;  administrative,  operational,  and 
security  controls,  cost  ettectiveness  ol  systems;  audit 
implications  ol  a  computer-based  information 
environment.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  BMGT 
320. 

BMGT  332  Operations  Research  For  Management 
Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  220.  BMGT  230. 
Surveys  the  philosophy,  techniques,  and  applications  of 
operations  research  to  managerial  decision  making.  The 
course  IS  designed  pnmanly  for  students  not  maioring  in 
management  science  or  statistics.  Techniques  covered 
include  linear  programming,  transportation  and 
assignment  models.  Markov  processes,  inventory  and 
queueing  rrodeis  Emphasis  is  placed  on  formulating 
and  solving  decision  problems  in  the  functional  areas  of 
management, 

BMGT  340  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites:  BMGT 
221  and  230  The  principles  and  practices  involved  in 
the  organization,  tinancing,  and  rehabilitation  of  business 
enterpnses,  the  various  types  of  securities  and  their  use 
in  raising  funds,  apportioning  income,  risk,  and  control, 
intercorporate  relations;  and  new  developments. 
Emphasis  on  solution  of  problems  of  financial  policy 
faced  by  management. 

BMGT  343  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  340  An 
introduction  to  financial  investments.  Topics  include 
securities  and  securities  markets;  investment  nsks, 
returns,  and  constraints,  portfolio  policies,  and 
institutional  investment  policies. 

BMGT    345    Property    and    Libillty    Insurance    (3) 

Prerequisites  BMGT  221  and  230  Analysis  ot  the  major 
areas  ol  property  and  casualty  covers,  including  fire. 
indirect  loss,  crime,  automobile,  ocean  and  inland 
marine,  and  liability.  Investigation  ol  substandard, 
residual,  and  reinsurance  markets  and  discussion  ol 
current  issues- 

BMGT  346  Risk  Management  (3)  Prerequisites  BMGT 
221  and  230  Recognition  and  evaluation  ol  the  pure 
nsks  lacing  organizations  Guides  lor  nsk  management 
decisions  concerning  the  retention,  contiol.  and  transler 


(including  insurance)  ol  risk. 

BMGT  347  Life  Insurance  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT  221 
Lite  and  health  insurance  products  and  pnncipies  in 
business  financial  planning  Pension  planning  including 
deferred  compensation  and  profit  sharing  plans,  use  ol 
trust  in  business  and  individual  estate  planning; 
comprehensive  analysis  ol  the  impact  ol  income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxation  on  life  insurance  programming  and 
estate  planning. 

BMGT  350  Marketing  Principles  and  Organization  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  203  or  205  This  is  an  introductory 
course  in  the  lieid  ol  marketing  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
general  understanding  and  appreciation  ol  the  forces 
operating  institutions  employed,  and  methods  followed  in 
marketing  agricultural  products,  natural  products, 
services  and  manufactured  goods. 

BMGT  353  Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisites;  BMGT 
220  and  350  Retail  store  organization,  location,  layout 
and  store  policy,  pricing  policies,  pnce  lines,  brands, 
credit  policies,  records  as  a  guide  to  buying,  purchasing 
methods;  supervision  ol  selling;  training  and  supervision 
ol  retail  sales  force,  and  administrative  problems. 

BMGT  354  Promotion  Management  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  350.  The  use  ol  advertising,  personal  selling, 
sales  promotions,  and  other  methods  in  marketing 
programs.  Case  studies  in  the  use  and  coordination  ol 
demand  stimulation  methods,  analysis  and  planning. 
Research,  testing  and  statistical  control  ol  promotional 
activities  (Not  open  lor  credit  to  students  with  credit  lor 
BMGT  452,) 

BMGT  360  Personnel  Management  (3)  The  basic 

course  in  personnel  management  includes  manpower 
planning,  recruitment.  selection.  development, 
compensation,  and  appraisal  ol  employees.  Explores  the 
impact  ol  sciencilic  management  and  unionism  on  these 
lunctions. 

BMGT  362  Lalx>r  Relations  (3)  A  study  ol  the 
development  and  methods  ol  organized  groups  in 
industry  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  An  economic  and  legal  analysis  ot  labor  union 
and  employer  association  activities,  arbitration, 
mediation,  and  conciliation,  collective  bargaining,  trade 
agreements,  strikes,  boycotts,  lockouts,  company 
unions,  employee  representation,  and  injunctions. 

BMGT  364  Management  and  Organization  Theory  (3) 

The  development  of  management  and  organization 
theory,  nature  ol  the  management  process  and  function 
and  Its  future  development  The  role  ol  the  manager  as 
an  organizer  and  director,  the  communication  process, 
goals  and  responsibiiites. 

BMGT     370     Principles     of     Transportation     (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  203  or  205.  A  general  course 
covering  the  live  lietds  ol  transportation,  their 
development,  service,  and  regulation. 

BMGT     372     Traffic     and     Physical     Distribution 

Management  (3)  Prerequisite  Junior  standing  Examines 
the  management  aspects  ol  the  business  firm  in  moving 
their  raw  materials  and  limshed  goods  through  tratfic, 
warehousing,  induslnal  packaging,  materials  handling, 
and  inventory  A  systematic  examination  ol  the  trade-ofi 
possibilities  and  management  alternatives  to  minimize 
cost  ol  product  flow  and  maximizing  customer  service  is 
provided.  (Not  open  to  students  with  credit  lor  BMGT 
371.) 

BMGT  380  Business  Law  I  (3)  Legal  aspects  ol 
business  relationships.  Examination  ol  torts  and 
business  crimes,  contracts  and  agency.  The  law  ol 
personal  property  and  bailment  relationships.  Survey  ol 
public  policy  issues. 

BMGT  381  Business  Law  II  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  380 
or  permission  ol  instructor  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  including  sales,  commercial  paper,  secured 
transactions,  bulk  sales  and  documents  ot  title.  The  law 
of  partnerships  and  corporations.  Reorganization  and 
liquidation  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  The  law  ol  real 
property,  landlord  and  tenant  relationships  and 
decedants'  estates. 

BMGT  385  Production  Management  (3)  Studies  the 
operation  ol  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  concentrating 
on  the  economies  ol  production  Introduces  a  grounding 
in  analytical  method  early  so  that  the  broad  problem 
areas  ol  system  design,  operation  and  control  can  be 
based  upon  the  analytical  method. 
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BMGT  392  Introduction  to  International  Business 
Management  (3)  Pte'f-quisi'e  ECON  A)3  o<  205  A 
sludv  ol  ine  domeslic  ana  lo'eiqn  envi'onincnia'  laclors 
altecling  the  mlernalional  opetalions  ol  U  S  Dusmess 
lirms  The  course  also  covers  Ihe  admimslralive  aspects 
ot  mlernalional  marketing,  linance  and  management. 

BMGT  393  Real  Estate  Principles  (3)  Prereauisile 
ECON  203  or  205  This  course  covets  the  nature  and 
uses  ol  real  estate,  real  estate  as  a  business,  basic 
pnncipies.  construction  problems  and  home  ownership. 
city  planning,  and  public  control  and  ownership  ol  real 
estate 

BMGT    398    Individual    Study    In    Business    attd 

Management  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor. 
RepeaiaDie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

BMGT  402  Database  and  Data  Communication 
Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  302  Introduction  to 
datat)ase  and  data  communications  systems  Modeling 
and  database  construction  using  the  three  data  models: 
network,  relational  and  hierarchical  Implementation 
protect  using  DMS  1100  database  system.  Data 
communications  protocols  and  communications  suODOrt 
soltware  Analysis  ol  distributed  systems  and  computer 
networks.  Emphasis  on  new  technologies. 

BMGT  403  Systems  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
402  Techniques  and  tools  applicable  to  the  analysis 
and  design  ot  computer  based  mtormation  systems. 
System  lite  cycle,  requirements  analysis,  logical  design 
ol  data  bases,  perlormance  evaluation  Emphasis  on 
case  studies  Proiect  required  that  involves  Ihe  design, 
analysis  and  implementation  ol  an  mtormation  system. 

BMGT  404  Seminar  In  Decision  Support  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  301  Design  ol  computer  systems  to 
solve  business  problems  and  to  suopon  decision 
making  Human  and  organizaiional  (actors  are 
considered  Emphasis  on  case  studies. 

BMGT  410  Fund  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  BMGT 
310  An  introduction  to  the  lund-based  theory  and 
practice  ol  accounting  as  applied  to  governmental 
entities  and  not-lor-prolit  associations. 

BMGT  417  Advanced  Tax  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisites 
-  BMGT  31 1  and  323  Federal  taxation  ol  corporalions. 
pannerships.  Iiducianes,  and  gratuitous  transfers  Tools 
and  techniques  ol  tax  research  lor  compliance  and 
planning. 

BMGT  420  Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  as  an  accounting  maior  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  upper 
one-third  ol  senior  class  Seminar  coverage  ot 
outstanding  current  non-text  literature,  current  problems 
and  case  studies  in  accounting. 

BMGT  421   Undergraduate  Accounting  Seminar  (3) 

Prerequisite  Senior  standing  as  an  accounting  maior  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  upper 
one-third  ol  senior  class  Seminar  coverage  ol 
outstanding  current  non-lexl  literature,  current  problems 
and  case  studies  in  accounting. 

BMGT    422    Auditing    Theory    and    Practice    (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  31 1  A  study  ol  the  independent 
accountant  s  attest  tunclion.  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards,  compliance  and  substantive  tests,  and  report 
forms  and  opinions. 

BMGT  424  Advanced  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BMGT  311  Advanced  accounting  theory  applied  lo 
specialized  topics  and  current  problems  Emphasis  on 
consolidated  statements  and  pannership  accounting 

BMGT     426     Advanced     Cost     Accounting     (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  321  Advanced  cost  accounting  with 
emphasis  on  managenai  aspects  ol  internal 
record-keeping  and  control  systems. 

BMGT  427  Advanced  Auditing  Theory  and  Practice 

(3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  422  An  examination  and  in 
depth  study  ol  special  auditing  topics  such  as  statistical 
sampling,  prolessionai  ethics,  EDP  auditing,  legal 
liability,  and  SEC  accounting 

BMGT  430  Linear  Statistical  Models  in  Business  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  230  or  consent  ol  instructor  Model 
building  involving  an  intensive  study  ol  the  general  linear 
stochastic  model  and  the  applications  ol  this  model  to 
business  problems  The  rrxxlei  is  derived  m  malnx  lorm 
and  this  lorm  is  used  lo  arwiyze  both  Ihe  regression  and 
anova  (ormuiations  ol  the  general  linear  model. 


BMGT   431    Design   ot   Statistical   Experiments   in 
Business  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  230  OR  231   Surveys 
ANOVA   models,    basic    and    advanced   expenmental 
design  concepts   Non-Darametnc  tests  and  correlation 
are  emphasized    Applications  ol  these  techniques  to 
business    problems    m    primarily    the    marketing    and 
behavioral  sciences  are  stressed 
BMGT  432  Sample  Survey  Design  For  Business  and 
Economics  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  230  OR  231   Design 
ol    p'obaoiiiiy    samples      Simple    random    sampling, 
stralilied  random  sampling,  systematic  sampling,  and 
cluster  sampling  designs  are  developed  and  compared 
for   elficiency   under   varying   assumptions  about   the 
population    sampled      Advanced    designs    such    as 
multistage  cluster  sampling  and  replicated  sampling  are 
sun/eyed   Implementing  these  techniques  in  estimating 
parameters  ol  business  models  is  stressed. 
BMGT  433  Statistical  Decision  Theory  in  Business  (3) 
Prerequisite     BMGT    231     or    consent    ol    instructor 
Bayesian  approach  to  the  use  ol  sample  mtormation  m 
decision-makmg.  Concepts  ol  loss.  risk,  decision  criteria, 
expected  returns,  and  expected  utility  are  examined 
Application  ol  these  concepts  to  decision-making  m  Ihe 
firm  in  various  contexts  are  considered. 
BMGT  434  Introduction  to  Optimization  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite    MATH   220   or   permission  ot   insliuclor. 
Primarily  lor  students  maionng  in  management  science 
and    statistics.      Linear    programming,    posloplimalily 
analysis,    network   algonthms,    dynamic   programming, 
nonlinear  programming  and  single  variable  minimization. 
BMGT  435  introduction  to  Applied  Probability  Models 
(3)    Prerequisite     MATH    220    and    BMGT     231     or 
permission    ol    the   instructor.     Stochastic    models   in 
management.        Stochastic        Markov        processes, 
probabalistic     inventory     models,     queueing     theory, 
simulation,  reliability  theory  and  dynamic  programming. 
BMGT       436       Applications       ot       Mathematical 
Programming  In  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT    '134    or    pemiission    ol    instructor     Theory    and 
applications      of      linear,      integer,      and      nonlinear 
programming  models  to  management  decisions  Topics 
convered     include    the     basic     theorems    ol     linear 
programming,  the  matrix  formulation  ol  the  simplex,  and 
dual  Simplex  algorithms:  decomposition,  cutting  plane, 
branch  and  bound,  and  implicit  enumeration  algorithms; 
gradient  based  algonthms.  and  quadratic  programming 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  model  formulation  and 
solution  using  prepared  computer  algorithms. 
BMGT    438    Topics    in    Statistical    Analysis    For 
Business  Management  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  430  and 
MATH  240  or  permission  of  the  instructor     Selected 
topics   in    statistical    analysis   which   are   relevant    to 
management   lor  students  with   knowledge  ol   basic 
statistical      methods      Topics     include     evolutionary 
operation  and  response  surface  analysis,  forecasting 
techniques,  pathologies  of  the  linear  model  and  their 
remedies,      multivariate      statistical      models,      and 
non-paramelric  models. 

BMGT  440  Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  340  Analysis  and  discussion  ol  cases  and 
readings  relating  to  linanciai  decisions  ot  the  firm  The 
application  ol  finance  concepts  to  the  solution  ol 
linanciai  problems  is  emphasized. 
BMGT  443  Security  Analysis  and  Valuation  (3) 
Prerequisite  BMGT  343  Study  and  application  ol  the 
concepts,  methods,  models,  and  empirical  findings  lo 
the  analysis,  valuation,  and  selection  ol  securities, 
especially  common  slock 

BMGT  444  Futures  Contracts  and  Options  (3) 
Prerequisite  BMGT  343  The  institutional  leatures  and 
economic  rationale  underlying  markets  in  futures  and 
options  Hedging,  speculation,  structure  ol  futures 
prices,  interest  rate  lutuies,  efficiency  m  futures  markets, 
and  stock  and  commodity  options. 
BMGT  445  Comtnericei  Bank  Management  (3) 
Prerequisites  BMGT  340  and  ECON  430  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  cases  and  readings  m  commercial  bank 
management  The  loan  function  is  emphasized,  aiso  the 
management  ot  liquidity  reserves,  investments  lor 
income,  and  source  of  funds  Bank  obiectives.  functions, 
policies,  organization,  structure,  services,  and  regulation 
are  considered 

BMGT  450  Marketing  Research  Methods  (3) 
Prerequisites  BMGT  230  AND  350  Recommended  that 
BMGT  430  be  taken  prior  to  this  course  This  course  is 
intended  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  ol  scientilic  methods 


in  the  acquisition,  analysis  and  interpretation  ol 
marketing  data  It  covers  the  specialized  lieids  ot 
marketing  research,  the  planning  ol  sun^ey  protects, 
sample    design,    tabulation    procedure    and    report 

preparation 

BMGT  451  Consumer  Analysis  (3)  PrereQuisite  BMGT 
350  Recommended  that  PSYC  100  and  221  be  taken 
prior  to  this  course  Considers  the  growing  importance 
ol  the  American  consumer  m  the  marketing  system  and 
the  need  to  understand  him  Topics  include  Ihe 
loundalion  considerations  underlying  consumer  t)ehavior 
such  as  economic,  social,  psychological  and  cultural 
lactors  Analysis  ol  the  consumer  in  marketing 
situations-as  a  buyer  and  user  ol  products  and 
services-and  in  relation  lo  the  various  individual  social 
and  marketing  laclors  affecting  his  tsehavior,  Tfie 
influence  ol  marketing  communications  is  also 
considered. 

BMGT  453  Industrial  Martteting  (3)  Prerequisites 
BMGT  350  plus  one  other  marketing  course  The 
industrial  and  business  sector  ol  the  marketing  system  is 
considered  rather  than  the  household  or  ultimate 
consumer  sector  Industrial  products  range  from  raw 
materials  and  supplies  lo  the  major  equipment  in  a 
plant,  business  pftice.  or  institution  Topics  include 
product  planning  and  introduction,  market  analysis  and 
forecasting,  channels,  pncing.  field  sales  lorce 
management,  advertising  marketing  cost  analysis,  and 
government  relations  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
industrial,  business  and  mslilulionai  buymg  policies  and 
practice  and  to  the  analysis  ol  buyer  behavior. 

BMGT  454  International  Marketing  (3)  Prereouisites: 

BMGT  350  plus  any  other  marketing  course  A  study  of 
the  marketing  lunctions  Irom  the  viewpoint  of  Itie 
international  executive  In  addition  to  the  coverage  ot 
international  marketing  policies  relating  lo  product 
adaptation,  data  collection  and  analysis,  channels  of 
distnbulion.  pricing,  communications,  and  cost  analysis. 
consideration  is  given  to  the  cultural,  legal,  linanciai.  and 
organizational  aspects  ol  international  marketing. 

BMGT  455  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT 
350  The  rqie  ot  the  sales  manager,  txjth  at 
headquarters  and  m  the  lieid.  m  the  management  ol 
people,  resources  and  marketing  functions.  An  analysis 
ol  the  problems  involved  m  sales  organization, 
forecasting,  planning,  communicating,  evaluating  and 
controlling  The  application  of  quantitative  techniques 
and  pertinent  behavioral  science  concepts  in  the 
management  of  the  sales  effort  and  sales  force. 

BMGT  456  Advertising  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  354  The 
role  ol  advertising  m  the  American  economy,  the  impact 
ol  advertising  on  our  economic  and  social  iile.  the 
methods  and  techniques  currently  applied  by 
advertising  practitioners,  the  role  of  the  newspaper. 
magazine,  and  other  media  m  the  development  ot  an 
advertising  campaign,  modem  research  methods  lo 
improve  Ihe  ellecliveness  ol  advertising  and  the 
organization  ol  the  advertising  business  (Not  open  lor 
credit  to  students  with  credit  lor  BMGT  352  ) 
BMGT  457  Mariteting  Policies  arxl  Strategies  (3) 
Prerequisite  three  courses  in  marketing  Integrative 
decision  making  in  marketing  Emphasis  on  consumer 
and  market  analysis  and  the  appropriate  decision 
models  Case  studies  are  included. 
BMGT  460  Personnel  Management:  Analysis  and 
Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  BMGT  360  Recommended. 
BMGT  230  Research  lindmgs.  special  readings,  case 
analysis,  simulation,  and  fieid  investigations  are  used  lo 
develop  a  t>etter  understanding  ol  personnel  problems. 
allemative  solutions  and  their  practical  ramifications. 
BMGT  462  Ubor  Legislation  (3)  Case  method  analysis 
ol  the  modern  law  ol  industrial  relations  Cases  include 
Ihe  decisions  ol  administrative  agencies,  courts  and 
arbitration  tribunals 

BMGT  463  Public  Sector  Labor  Ralattont  (3) 
Prerequisite  BMGT  362  or  permission  of  instructor 
Development  and  structure  ol  labor  relations  m  pubnc 
sector  employment,  lederai  state  and  locai  government 
responses  to  unionization  and  collective  bargaining. 

BMGT  464  Organizationai  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite 
BMGT  364  An  examination  ol  research  and  theory 
concerning  the  lorces  which  contribute  to  the  behavior 
of  organizational  members  Topics  covered  mciude 
work  group  behavior,  supen/isory  behavior,  mtergroop 
relations  employee  goals  and  attitudes,  communication 
problems,   organizational  change,   and  organizational 
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goals  and  design 

BMGT  467  Undergraduate  Seminar  In  Personnel 
Management  (3)  Htetequisile  consent  ot  mslruclof  This 
course  IS  open  only  to  the  top  one-third  ol 
undergraduate  maicrs  m  personnel  and  latx>r  relations 
and  IS  ottered  during  the  (all  semester  ol  each  year. 
Highlights  maior  developments  Guest  lecturers  make 
periodic  presentations. 

BMGT     470     Land     Transportation     Systems     (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  370  Overall  view  ol  managerial 
problems  lacmg  land  carriers,  emphasis  on  rail  and 
motor  modes  ol  transportation. 

BMGT  471  Air  and  Water  Transportation  Systems  (3) 

Prereguisile  BMGT  370  Overall  view  ol  managerial 
problems  lacing  air  and  water  carriers,  emphasis  on 
international  and  domestic  aspects  ol  air  and  water 
modes  ol  transportation  (Not  open  lor  credit  to  students 
with  credit  lot  BMGT  472  ) 

BMGT  473  Advanced  Transportation  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  370  A  critical  examination  ol  current 
government  transporlation  policy  and  proposed 
solutions  Urban  and  intercity  managerial  transport 
problems  are  also  considered. 

BMGT  474  UrtMn  Transport  and  Urban  Development 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  203  or  205  An  analysis  ol  Me 
role  ol  urban  transportation  in  present  and  luture  urban 
development.  The  interaction  ol  transport  pncing  and 
service,  urban  planning,  institutional  restraints,  and 
public  land  uses  is  studied. 

BMGT  475   Advanced   Logistics   Management   (3) 

Prerequisites  BMGT  370.  372,  332  Application  ol  the 
concepts  ol  BMGT  372  to  problem  solving  and  special 
protects  in  logistics  management,  case  analysis  :s 
stressed. 

BMGT  480  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  The 

course  examines  the  principal  ideas  in  law  stressing 
those  which  are  relevant  lor  the  modern  business 
executive  Legal  reasoning  as  it  has  evolved  in  this 
country  will  be  one  ol  the  central  topics  ol  study  Several 
leading  antitrust  cases  will  be  studied  to  illustrate  vividly 
the  reasoning  process  as  well  as  the  interplay  of 
business,  philosophy,  and  the  vanous  conceptions  of  the 
nature  ot  law  which  give  direction  to  the  process. 
Examination  of  contemporary  legal  problems  and 
proposed  solutions,  especially  those  most  likely  to  affect 
the  business  community,  are  also  covered. 

BMGT  481  Public  Utilities  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  203 
or  205  Using  the  regulated  industnes  as  specific 
examples,  attention  is  focused  on  broad  and  general 
problems  in  such  diverse  fields  as  constitutional  law. 
administrative  law,  public  administration,  government 
control  ot  business,  advanced  economic  theory, 
accounting,  valuation  and  depreciation,  taxation, 
finance,  engineering,  and  management. 

BMGT  482  Business  and  Government  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  203  or  205  A  study  ot  the  role  ot  government  In 
nrodern  economic  lite.  Social  control  ol  business  as  a 
remedy  lor  the  abuses  ol  business  enterprise  arising 
from  the  decline  ol  competition  Criteria  of  limitations  on 
government  regulation  of  private  enterprise 

BMGT  485  Advanced  Production  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite  BMGT  385  A  study  of  typical  problems 
encountered  by  the  factory  manager  The  objective  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  in 
management  control  of  production  and  m  the  formulation 
of  production  policies  Among  the  topics  covered  are 
plant  location,  production  planning  and  control,  methods 
analysis,  and  time  study 

BMGT  490  Un>an  Land  Management  (3)  Covers  the 
managerial  and  decision  making  aspects  ol  urban  land 
and  property  Included  are  such  subjects  as  land  use 
and  valuation  matters. 

BMGT  493  Honors  Study  (3)  First  semester  of  the 
senior  year  Prerequisite  candidacy  for  honors  in 
business  and  management  The  course  is  designed  for 
honors  students  who  have  elected  to  conduct  intensive 
study  (independent  or  group)  The  student  will  work 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor  and  the 
chairman  of  the  honors  committee  They  shall  determine 
that  the  area  ol  study  is  ot  a  scope  and  intensity 
deserving  ol  a  candidate's  attention  Formal  written 
and/or  oral  reports  on  the  study  may  be  required  by  the 
faculty  advisor  and'or  chairman  ol  the  honors  program. 
Group  meetings  ol  the  candidates  may  be  called  at  the 
discretion  ol  the  faculty  advisors  and/or  chairman  ol  the 


honors  committee 

BMGT  494  Honors  Study  (3)  Second  semester  ol  the 
senior  year  Prarequisite  BMGT  493.  and  continued 
candidacy  for  honors  in  Business  and  Management  The 
student  shall  continue  and  complete  the  research 
initiated  in  BMGT  493.  additional  reports  may  be 
required  at  the  discretion  ol  the  laculty  advisor  and 
honors  program  chairman.  Group  meetings  may  be 
held 

BMGT  495  Business  Policies  (3)  Prerequisites  BMGT 
3')0,  JSO.  :1fa'l  and  senior  standing  A  case  study  course 
in  which  the  aim  is  to  have  the  student  apply  what  they 
have  learned  ol  general  management  principles  and 
their  specialized  functional  applications  to  the  overall 
management  (unction  in  the  enterpnse 

BMGT  496  Business  and  Society  (3)  Prereguisile  one 
course  in  BMGT  or  consent  ol  instructor  Normative  role 
ol  business  m  society,  consideration  ol  the  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  and  claims  on  the  firm  and  its 
objectives. 

BMGT    498    Special    Topics    In    Business    and 

Management  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor. 
Special  topics  m  business  and  management  designed  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  and  interests  ol  students  and 
laculty  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  if  the 
subject  matter  is  different. 

BOTN  —  Botany 

BOTN  too  General  Botany  For  Non-Sclence  Students 

(4)  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week  A 
basic  course  m  plant  biology  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  general  or 
non-science  student.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  an 
ecological  approach  to  studying  fundamental  conepts 
and  processes  ol  plants,  and  stressing  the  importance 
ol  plant  lile  to  human  wellare.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both 
BOTN  100  AND  101. 

BOTN  101  General  Botany  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  A  basic  course  in 
plant  biology  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  ol  students  maionng  in  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  Fundamental  biological  principles 
and  mechanisms  governing  higher  plant  lile  in  the 
ecosystem.  (Credit  not  allowed  lor  both  BOTN  100  AND 
101) 

BOTN  102  Honors  General  Botany  (4)  A  basic  course 
in  plant  biology  designed  for  honors  students  and  open 
to  others  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fundamental 
biological  principles  and  mechanisms  governing  plant 
life. 

BOTN  200  Humanistic  Botany  (2)  An  introduction  to 
botany  for  arts  and  humaniies  students;  nature  of 
botany,  form  and  process  in  plants,  plants  in  the 
environment,  plants  used  by  humans,  plants,  history, 
and  culture,  plants  as  art  forms,  exploring  for  plants. 

BOTN  202  Plant  Kingdom  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
latwralory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or 
permission  o(  instructor  A  bnei  evolutionary  study  ol 
algae,  fungi,  liven/vorts.  mosses,  ferns  and  their  relatives, 
and  the  seed  plants,  emphasizing  their  structure, 
reproduction,  habitats,  and  economic  importance, 

BOTN  211  Ecology  and  Mankind  (3)  Basic  ecological 
principles  as  they  wiale  to  the  ecological  dilemmas  ol 
overpopulation,  pollution,  increasing  consumption  ol 
natural  resourses.  and  deteriorating  land  use  ethic 
facing  mankind  today  College  credit  in  biological  or 
physical  sciences  not  prerequisite. 

BOTN  212  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
latX)iatory  periods  per  week  (Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor.  An  introductory  study  of  plant 
identification,  naming,  and  classification.  Laboratory 
emphasis  on  the  collection  and  identification  ol  local 
vascular  plants. 

BOTN  221    Introductory  Plant  Pathology  (4)  Two 

lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or  permission  of  instructor.  An 
introductory  study  of  the  causal  agents,  nature,  and 
management  of  plant  diseases. 

BOTN  315  Economic  Botany  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  penod  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  100  or 
101.  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  BOTN  212  is 
strongly  recommended.  A  survey  of  the  origins  and 
types  of  plants  and  plant  products  utilized  by  human 
societies  and  their  historic  and  economic  significance. 


Emphasis  on  the  origins  ol  specilic  plants  domesticated 
or  used  in  diHerent  civilization  centers  and  cultures. 

BOTN  378  Tutorial  Readings  In  Botany  (2-3)  Open 
only  to  honors  students  in  botany  A  review  ol  the 
original  literature  dealing  with  a  specilic  research 
problem  m  preparation  for  research  lo  be  accomplished 
in  BOTN  379. 

BOTN  379  Honors  Research  Problems  In  Botany  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  BOTN  378  and  twenty  credits  in  botany 
courses  Open  only  to  honors  students  in  botany 
Research  in  botany  under  the  direction  and  close 
supervision  ol  a  member  ol  the  lacuHv.  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

BOTN  398  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite  major  in  botany; 
with  permission  ol  instructor.  ma|Or  in  biological  science. 
Discussion  and  reading  on  special  topics,  current 
literature,  or  problems  and  progress  in  all  phases  ol 
botany  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  of  two  semester 
hours  credit. 

BOTN    399    Researcli    Problems    In    Botany    (1-3) 

Prerequisites  twenty  hours  ot  iMlany  courses  and 
permission  ot  the  instructor  Research  and/or  integrated 
reading  in  botany  under  the  direction  and  close 
supervision  of  a  member  ol  the  laculty.  May  be  repeated 
lor  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

BOTN  401  Origins  of  Modern  Botany  (1)  Prerequisite: 
20  credit  hours  m  biological  sciences  including  BOTN 
101  or  permission  of  instructor  History  ol  botany  as  a 
science,  Irom  ancient  Greece  through  the  18th  century: 
emphasis  on  txitany  as  an  intellectual  and  cultural 
pursuit. 

BOTN   403    Medicinal   and    Poisonous    Plants    (2) 

Prerequisites  BOTN  101  and  CHEM  104  A  study  ol 
plants  important  to  man  that  have  medicinal  or 
poisonous  properties  Emphasis  on  plant  source,  plant 
description,  the  active  agent  and  its  beneficial  or 
detrimental  physiological  action  and  etfects. 

BOTN  405  Advanced  Plant  Taxonomy  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  wsek  Prerequisites: 
BOTN  202  and  BOTN  212.  or  equivalents  A  review  of 
the  history  and  pnnciples  of  plant  taxonomy  with 
emphasis  on  monographic  and  floristic  research,  A 
detailed  laboratory  review  of  the  families  ol  llowering 
plants. 

BOTN  407  Teaching  Methods  In  Botany  (2)  Four 
two-hour  laboratory  denxjnslralion  periods  per  week,  for 
eight  weeks.  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or  permission  ol 
instructor  A  study  ol  the  biological  pnnciples  ol 
comriKin  plants,  and  denronstrations.  protects,  and 
visual  aids  suitable  for  leaching  in  pnmary  and 
secondary  schools. 

BOTN  410  Grass  Systematics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  penod  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
BOTN  212  or  AGRO  405  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  grass  (amily  including  the  structure, 
classification,  ideniilication.  and  economic  imporfance  of 
members  of  this  diverse  family.  Grass  identilicalion. 

BOTN    411    Evolutionary    Biology    ot    Plants    (3) 

Prerequisite:  BOTN  202  or  equivalent  Evolution  ot  basic 
plant  biological  systems,  major  structural  adaptations  of 
plant  organs,  and  origins  of  vascular  plant  groups  The 
pace,  patterns  and  mechanisms  of  evolution,  discussed 
within  a  genetic,  systematic  and  paleontological 
framework. 

BOTN  412  Vascular  Plant  Morphology  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  BOTN  202  OR  416.  or  equivalents. 
Comparative  studies  ol  structural  adaptations, 
reproductive  biology,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  ol 
bryophytes,  lern  'allies,'  lerns,  gymnosperms  and 
angiosperms. 

BOTN  413  Plant  Geography  (2)  Prerequisite  BOTN  101 
or  permission  ol  instructor.  A  study  of  plant  distnbution 
throughout  the  world  and  the  factors  generally 
associated  with  such  distribution. 

BOTN  414  Plant  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN  101 
or  permission  of  instructor  The  basic  pnnciples  of  plant 
genetics  are  presented,  the  mechanics  ot  transmission 
ol  the  hereditary  factors  in  relation  to  the  life  cycle  of 
seed  plants,  the  genetics  of  specialized  organs  and 
tissues,  spontaneous  and  induced  mutations  ot  basic 
and  economic  significance  gene  action,  genetic  maps, 
the  fundamentals  of  polyploidy,  and  genetics  in  relation 
to  methods  ot  plant  breeding  are  the  topics  considered. 


156     BSOS  —  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 


BOTN  416  Plant  structure  (4)  Two  leclures  and  two 
2-hour  laboralory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite  BOTN 
101.  A  survey  ol  the  basic  structural  features  ol  vascular 
plants,  including  subcellular  organelles,  cens.  tissues, 
and  organs.  Emphasis  on  structural  phenomena  as  they 
relate  to  physiological  processes  of  agricultural 
imponance. 

BOTN  417  Field  Botany  and  Taxonomy  (2)  Four 
two-hour  laboralory  periods  a  weeK  for  eight  weeks. 
Prerequisite.  BOTN  101  or  permission  ol  instructor.  The 
identification  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  emphasizing 
the  native  plants  of  Maryland  Manuals,  keys,  and  other 
techniques  will  be  used  Numerous  short  field  trips  will 
be  taken.  Each  sludenl  will  make  an  individual 
collection. 

BOTN  420  Plant  Cell  Biology  (3)  Prerequisites:  organic 
chemistry  and  two  years  of  botany,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  A  study  ol  eucaryotic  cell  organization, 
integrating  structure  with  function  and  concentrating  on 
subcellular  organelles  and  the  mechanisms  ol 
physiological  regulation  at  the  cellular  level. 

BOTN  423  Diseases  of  Agronomic  Crops  and  Turf  (2) 

Prerequisite.  BOTN  221  Practical  experience  in 
recognition  and  control  of  diseases  affecting  field  crops 
such  as  corn,  soybeans,  small  grams,  tobacco  and  turf. 
Symptoms  of  ecomomic  importance  and  control 
measures  lor  the  important  diseases  of  these  crops 

BOTN  426  Mycology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
BOTANY  101  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  An 
introductory  course  in  the  biology,  morphology  and 
taxonomy  of  the  fungi. 

BOTN  427  Field  Plant  Pathology  (1)  Summer  session: 
lecture  and  latxiratory  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite 
BOTN  221.  or  equivalent.  The  techniques  of  pesticide 
evaluation  and  the  identification  and  control  of  diseases 
of  Maryland  crops  are  discussed  Offered  in  alternate 
years  or  more  frequently  with  demand, 

BOTN  441  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  latxjratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
BOTN  101  and  general  chemistry  Organic  chemistry 
strongly  recommended  A  survey  Ol  the  general 
physiological  activities  of  plants. 

BOTN  456  Principles  of  Microscopy  (2)  Two  lectures 
and  one  demonstration  per  week  Prerequisite:  BOTN 
420  or  Its  equivalent  An  introduction  to  optical  principles 
that  underlie  light  and  electron  microscopic  image 
formation.  Bnghtfieid.  darkfield.  phase  contrast, 
differential  interference  contrast,  fluorescence  and 
polarized  light  microscopy.  Comparison  of  light  and 
electron  microscopy  The  application  ol  these 
lecnniQues  to  problems  in  bioiogicai  research. 

BOTN  462  Plant  Ecology  (2)  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  or 
permission  of  instructor  The  dynamics  of  populations  as 
affected  by  environmental  factors  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  structure  and  composition  of  natural  plant 
communities,  both  terrestiai  and  aquatic. 

BOTN  463  Ecology  of  Marsh  and  Dune  Vegetation  (2) 

Prerequisites  BOTN  101  or  permission  ol  instructor  An 
examination  of  the  biology  ol  higher  plants  in  dune  and 
marsh  ecosystems, 

BOTN  464  Plant  Ecology  Latx)ratory  (2)  Prerequisite: 
BOTN  462  or  its  equivalent  or  concurrent  enrollment 
therein  One  three-hour  latxjratory  period  a  week  Two  or 
three  lield  Inps  per  semester  The  application  ol  field 
and  experimental  methods  to  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  study  of  vegatation  and  ecosystems. 

BOTN    471     Marine    and    Estuarine    Botany    (3) 

Prerequisite  BOTN  441  or  equivalent  An  ecological 
discussion  of  plant  life  in  the  manne  environment  of  sea 
coasts,  salt  marshes,  estuaries  and  open  seas. 

BOTN  475  General  Phycology  (4)  One  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites: 
BOTN  101  and  BOTN  202.  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  introductory  study  of  both  macro-  and  micro-aigae. 
including  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  and  lile  cycles  ol 
both  fresh  water  and  marine  forms. 

BOTN  476  Biology  of  Phytoplankton  (4)  Two  lectures 

and  two  two-hour  latxjralones  per  week  Prerequisite: 
BOTN  101  and  an  introductory  course  m  ecology  (200L 
212  or  equivalent)  or  permission  of  instructor  Collection, 
identification,  culture.  physical  and  chemical 
requirements,  life  cycles,  community  structure, 
specialized  environments,  blooms  of  phytoplankton. 


BOTN  484  Plant  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite  BOTN 
441  and  ChEM  233  3  lectures  pet  week.  Bi(x;hemical 
processes  characteristic  ol  plants.  including 
photosysnthesis.  nitrogen  lixalion  and  biosynthesis  ol 
plant  macromoiecuies. 

BSOS  —  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

BSOS  200  Introduction  to  Applied  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-nour 
laboratory  penod  per  week.  The  generation  and 
utilization  of  behaviorai-sociai  science  knowieoge  The 
theoretical  approaches  of  the  behaviorai-social 
disciplines  and  the  application  of  their  methods  of 
research.  Differences  and  siimianties  among  the 
disciplines  and  their  interrelationships  in  the  solution  ol 
problems. 

BSOS  308  Contemporary  Issues:  Interdisciplinary 

Approaches  (3)  An  interdisciplinary  analysis  of  current 
public  policy  issue  of  international,  national  and 
community  import  Senior  standing  recommended  This 
course  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit,  provided  a 
different  topic  is  offered. 


CHEM  —  Chemistry 


CHEM  001  Introduction  to  College  Chemistry  (2)  Two 

lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  matter.  This  course  is  recommended  for 
students  who  do  not  qualify  for  MATH  110  or  higher  and 
who  must  take  CHEM  103  Special  fee  This  course  does 
not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  University. 

CHEM  102  Chemistry  of  Man's  Environment  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  latxiratory  per  week. 
Non-mathematical  presentation  ol  basic  chemical 
principles  and  applications  in  cosmochemistry, 
geochemistry,  biochemistry,  and  nuclear  chemistry. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  ol  man's  environment  and 
his  etlect  upon  it  This  course  is  for  the  general  student 
and  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  professional 
schools  Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  course  of 
the  following  CHEM  102,  103.  105.  107.  111. 

CHEM  103  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  a  satisfactory  math  sat  score  or  an 
adequate  knowledge  ol  high  school  chemistry  or 
satisfactory  performance  in  CHEM  101.  The  first 
semester  of  a  chemistry  sequence  intended  for  students 
whose  curricula  require  a  year  or  more  of  chemistry. 
The  nature  and  composition  of  matter,  chemical 
calculations,  elements  and  inorganic  compounds  Credit 
may  be  received  for  only  one  course  of  the  following; 
ChEM  102.  103.  105.  107.  111. 

CHEM  104  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and 
Biochemistry  (4)  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week    Prerequisite  CHEM 

103  or  CHEM  105  Intended  for  students  whose  curricula 
require  one  year  ol  chemistry  Students  requiring  two  or 
more  years  ol  chemistry  should  register  for  ChEM  233 
OR  235    Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  CHEM 

104  and  CHEM  233  (OR  235)  The  chemistry  ol  carbon: 
aliphatic  compounds,  aromatic  compounds, 
stereochemistry,  haiides.  amines,  and  amides,  acids, 
esters,  carbohydrates,  and  natural  products. 

CHEM  105  Principles  of  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three 

lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  tnree-nour  laboratory 
per  week  A  more  rigorous  treatment  ol  the  material  ol 
CHEM  103  Admission  by  invitation  ol  the  Chemistry 
Department  based  on  pertormance  on  a  qualifying  test. 
Credit  may  be  received  for  only  one  course  ol  the 
lollowing  CHEM  102,  103,  105.  107.  Ill, 

CHEM  107  Chemistry  and  Man  (3)  Lecture  course 
intended  for  non-cnemistry  maiors  The  impact  of 
chemistry  on  human  life  The  chemistry  ol  the  universe. 
ol  life,  of  the  lx)dy,  of  the  mmd,  ol  food  and  drugs,  ol 
consumer  goods,  and  ol  everyday  life  Credit  may  be 
received  for  only  one  course  ol  the  loiiowing:  ChEM 
102.  103.  105.  107.  111. 

CHEM    109    College    Chemistry    LalMratory    (1-2) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  department  Laboratory  work  as 
required  for  transfer  stuoents  whose  ower  division  work 
at  other  universities  has  not  included  iatX)ratory  work 

CHEM  111  Chemistry  In  Modem  Ufe  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-nour  laboratory  per  week  An  introduction 
to  the  lunoamentai  principles  ol  chemistry  and  chemical 
terminology,  atoms,  txxidmg,  energy,  and  lunclionai 


groups  The  course  assumes  no  previous  college 
science  This  course  luifins  the  latxiratory  course 
required  in  the  University  Studies  Program  Credit  may 
be  received  for  only  one  course  of  the  following  CHEM 
102,  103.  105.  107.  Ill, 

CHEM  113  General  Chemistry  11  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  one  three-hour  latwratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  103  OR  105  Kmetics: 
homogeneous,  hetrogeneous.  and  ionic  equiiiDna; 
oxidation-reduction,  electrochemistry;  chemistry  ol  me 
elements  Credit  may  be  received  for  oniy  one  ol  CHEM 
113  OR  115. 

CHEM  115  Principles  of  General  Chemistry  n  (4) 

Three  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  tnree-nour 
latxiratory  per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  103  OR  105 
and  consent  ol  the  Chemistry  Department  A  more 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  material  m  CHEM  113.  Credit 
received  (or  only  one  of.  CHEM  113  OR  115. 

CHEM  233  Organic  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion,  and  one  three-hour  latxiratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  CHEM  113  or  115  This  course  is  the  first  ot 
a  two-semester  sequence  m  organic  chemistry  and  is 
intended  to  be  followed  by  ChEM  243  or  245  The 
chemistry  ol  cartxin  aliphatic  compounds,  aromatic 
compounds,  stereochemistry. '  arenes.  handes.  aicohois, 
esters,  and  spectroscopy  Credit  may  t>e  received  lor 
only  one  course  of;  CHEM  104,  233.  235. 

CHEM  235  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  I  (4)  Three 

lectures,  one  discussion,  and  one  three-hour  latxiratory 
per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  113  OR  115  and  consent 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  A  more  rigcous  treatment 
of  the  material  of  ChEM  233  This  course  is  the  lirsi  ol  a 
two-semester  sequence  in  organic  chemistry  Credit  may 
be  received  lor  only  one  course  ol;  CHEM  104,  233, 
235 

CHEM  243  Organic  Chemistry  II  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 

recitation,  and  one  three-hour  latxiratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  ChEM  243  or  235  A  continuation  of  ChEM 
233  with  emphasis  on  molecular  structure,  substitution 
reactions:  carbonium  ions,  aromaticity;  synthetic 
processes,  macro-moiecuies  Credit  may  be  received  lor 
only  one  of  ChEM  243  or  245. 

CHEM  245  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  11  (4) 

Three  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  tnree-txiur 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  233  OR  235 
and  consent  ol  the  Chemistry  Department  A  rrwre 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  material  m  ChEM  243  Credit 
may  be  received  for  only  one  of  CHEM  243  OR  245 

CHEM  287  Computer  Programming  for  ttie  Biological 

and  Chemical  Sciences  (4)  Three  lectures  ano  three 
hours  ot  dCC'd'c-/  ter  ween  Prerequisite  one  year  ol 
college  chemistry  or  bio'ogcai  science  introduction  to 
a  structured  programming  language  (PASCAL),  with 
examples  and  applications  chosen  from  the  Dtoiogical 
and  chemical  scierKes. 

CHEM  302  Radiochemical  Safety  Procedure*  (1)  One 

lecture  per  week  A  lecture  and  demonstration  course. 
Radiation  hazards,  principles  and  practices  ol  raoiatkxi 
safety,  federal  (AEC.  ICC)  codes  and  state  public  neaiih. 

CHEM  321  Quantitative  Analysis  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laticatory  periods  per  week 
Prerequisite  CHEM  113  OR  115  Voiumetnc.  gravimeinc, 
eiectrometnc,  and  cworimetnc  methods  in  analytical 
inorganic  chemistry. 

CHEM    374    Technotogy.    Energy    and    RIsli    (3) 

Prerequisite  competion  ol  USP  Distributive  Studies  Area 
B  Decisionmaking  in  a  technological,  democratic 
society  Current  issues  Such  as  acid  rain,  nuclear  power. 

Synthetic  organic  chemica'S 

CHEM  398  Special  Prolect*  (2)  Honors  profecls  lor 

undergraduate  students 

CHEM  399  Introduction  (o  Chemical  Researdi  (1-2) 

Prerequisite  junior  standmg  fteu  bVal'OO  on'y  upon 
consent  of  the  course  coordinator  Tne  course  win  anow 
students  to  conduct  basic  research  under  the 
supervision  ot  a  member  of  the  department  May  tie 
repeated  for  credit  to  a  maximum  ol  lour  credits 

CHEM  401  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Three  lectures  per 

week  Prerequisite  CnEV  4«i 

CHEM  403  Radlochemlstry  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  one  year  ol  conege  chemistry  arid 
one  year  ol  ccu'ege  pnysics  Radioactive  decay. 
introduction  to  properties  ot  atomc  nuclei,  nuciear 
processes  in  cosmology,  chemcai.   bnmedicai  and 
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environmeniai  aopiicalions  ol  radioaclivily.  nuclear 
prcx:esses  as  chemical  tools,  interaction  ot  radiation  witti 
matter. 

CHEM  421  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  (3)  Pre  or 

corequisile  ChEM  482  ana  ChEM  483  An  examination 
ol  some  advanced  topics  m  quantitative  analysis 
including  nonaqueous  titrations.  precipitation. 
phenomena,  complex  equilibria,  and  the  analytical 
chemistry  ol  the  less  lamiiiar  elements 

CHEM  423  Organic  Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Two 

three-hour  laPoialory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite; 
CHEM  243  or  245.  and  CHEM  1 1 3  OR  1 1 5,  and  consent 
ol  instructor  The  semi-micro  determination  ol  carbon. 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  halogen  and  certain  functional 
groups. 

CHEM  425  Instrumental  Methods  ot  Analysis  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  tniee-nour  laDoratory  periods  per  week 
Prerequisite  CHEM  321  An  introduction  to  modern 
instrumentation  in  analytical  chemistry.  Electronics, 
spectroscopy,  chromatography  and  electrochemistry. 

CHEM  433  Chemical  Synthesis  (3)  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites  CHEM  1 13  OR  115.  AND  243  OR  245 

CHEM     441     Advanced     Organic     Chemistry     (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  4Bi  An  advanced  study  of  the 
compounds  ot  carbon,  with  special  emphasis  on 
molecular  orbital  theory  and  organic  reaction 
mechanisms. 

CHEM  443  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  inree-nour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites  CHEM  113  OR  115.  AND  243  OR  245. 
The  systematic  idenlilicalion  of  organic  compounds. 

CHEM  473  Geochemistry  ot  Solids  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Prerequisite  CHEM  482  or  GEOL  422. 
Pnncipies  of  crystal  chemistry  applied  to  structures, 
properties  and  reactions  ot  minerals  and  non-meiaiiic 
solids.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  structural 
stability  to  bonding,  ionic  size,  charge,  order-disorder, 
polymorphism,  and  isorrwrphism. 

CHEM  474  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisite  CHEM  481,  or  equivalent  The 
sources  of  various  elements  and  chemical  reactions 
between  them  in  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  are 
treated.  Causes  and  biological  ellects  of  air  and  water 
pollution  by  certain  elements  are  discussed. 

CHEM  481  Physical  Chemistry  I  (3)  Prerequisites 
ChEM  113  OR  115,  ChEM  243  OR  245:  MATH  141: 
PHYS  142  or  PHYS  263  (PHYS  263  may  be  taken 
concurrently),  or  consent  of  instructor,  A  course 
primarily  lor  chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 

CHEM  482  Physical  Chemistry  II  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite.  CHEM  481.  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
A  course  pnmaniy  for  chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 

CHEM  483  Physical  Chemistry  laboratory  I  (2)  One 

hour  leclure-recilation  and  one-three  hour  laboratory 
period  per  week  Corequisile  CHEM  481.  An 
Introduction  to  the  pnncipies  and  application  of 
Quantitative  techniques  in  physical  chemical 
measurements  Expenments  will  be  coordinated  with 
topics  in  CHEM  481. 

CHEM  484  Physical  Chemistry  laboratory  II  (2)  One 

hour  lecture-recilation  and  one-three  hour  latwratory 
period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CHEM  48l,  483, 
corequisite  CHEM  482  A  continuation  of  CHEM  483 
Advanced  quantitat've  techniques  necessary  m  physical 
chemical  measurements  Experiments  will  be 
coordinated  with  topics  in  CHEM  482. 

CHEM    485    Advanced     Physical     Chemistry    (2) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  482.  Quantum  chemistry  and  other 
selected  topics. 

CHEM  486  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  LatMratory 

(2)  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites.  CHEM  482  and  consent  ol  instructor, 

CHEM  487  Computer  Applications  In  the  Biological 
and  Chemical  Sciences  (4)  Three  leciu'es.  one 
recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites  CHEM  113,  CHEM  287  or  equivalent:  and 
knowledge  ol  a  scientific  programming  language 
(PASCAL,  FORTRAN  or  "C"),  The  utilization  of 
computers  to  solve  chemical  and  biological  problems, 
with  emphasis  on  the  utilization  ol  available  software 
rather  than  'de  novo"  programming. 


CHEM  498  Special  Topics  In  Chemistry  (3)  Three 
lectures  or  two  lectures  and  one  tniee-nour  iatX)ratory 
per  week  Prerequisite  vanes  with  me  nature  ol  the  topic 
being  considered  Course  may  be  repealed  lor  credit  il 
the  Subject  matter  is  substantially  different,  but  not  more 
than  three  credits  may  be  accepted  m  satisfaction  ol 
maior  supporting  area  requirements  lot  chemistry 
maiors 

CHIN  —  Chinese 

CHIN    101    Intensive    Elementary    Chinese    I    (6) 

Introduction  to  speaking,  reaamg  ,  and  writing  Chinese 
with  an  emphasis  on  mastering  the  essentials  ol 
pronunciation,  basic  ctiaracters  and  structural  patterns. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Spoken  Chinese  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHIN  102  or  equivalent  Continued  study  ol  grammatical 
patterns  and  vocabulary  buildup  with  particular 
emphasis  on  conversation.  May  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  CHIN  103 

CHIN  103  Elementary  Written  Chinese  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHIN  101  or  equivalent.  Continued  study  of  grammatical 
patterns  and  buildup  of  vocabulary  with  particular 
emphasis  on  reading  and  writing.  May  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  CHIN  102, 

CHIN    201    Intermediate    Spoken    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHIN  102  or  equivalent,  Empnasis  on 
development  of  conversational  skills  with  vocabulary 
buiid-up  and  pattern  dnlls. 

CHIN    202  Intermediate    Written    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite:  Chin   i03  or  equivalent    Reading  and 

writing  skills  with  emphasis  on  grammar  and  Chinese 
characters. 

CHIN    203    Intermediate    Spoken    Chinese    II    (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHIN  201  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ot 
CHIN  201. 

CHIN    204    Intermediate    Written    Chinese    II    (3) 

Prerequisite.  CHIN  202  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ol 
CHIN  202. 

CHIN  301  Advanced  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 

202  or  equivalent  Readings  in  expository  and  fictional 
writing  with  conversation  and  composition.  Not  open  to 
native  speakers  ot  Chinese. 

CHIN  302  Advanced  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 
301  or  equivalent  Continuation  ot  CHIN  301.  Not  open 
to  native  speakers 

CHIN  303  Business  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 

203  and  204  or  equivalent  Conversation,  reading,  and 
wnting  applicable  to  Chinese  business  transactions, 
social  meetings,  and  meetings  with  government 
organizations,  plus  background  material  in  English  on 
professional  business  practices  and  social  customs 
associated  with  business. 

CHIN  304  Business  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 
303  or  equivalent  Continuation  ot  CHIN  303, 

CHIN  313  Chinese  Poetry  and  Prose  In  Translation  (3) 

Writing  ot  the  maior  poets,  essayists,  and  historians  from 
the  10th  century  BC  To  the  I9th  century  AD.  No  prior 
knowledge  ot  Chinese  is  required. 

CHIN  314  Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama  In  Translation 

(3)  Reoreseniauve  short  stones,  novels  and  p^ays  on 
themes  ot  love.  murder,  history,  and  the  supernatural. 
No  pnor  knowledge  ot  Chinese  is  required, 

CHIN  315  Modern  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  Major  works  of  fiction  and  drama  from  1920  to  the 
present  read  m  the  context  ot  social  and  literary  change. 
Emphasis  on  western  and  traditional  Chinese  influences 
on  the  writers  and  their  work. 

CHIN  388  Topics  In  Chinese  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  Analysis  ol  significant  themes  and  structures  m 
Chinese  literature.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

CHIN    401    Readings    In    Modem    Chinese    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  Chin  302  or  equivalent.  Readings  in 
history,  politics,  economics,  socioogy.  and  literature. 
Emphasis  on  wide-ranging,  rapid  reading,  reinforced  by 
conversations  and  compositions.  Not  open  to  native 
speakers  ot  Chinese. 

CHIN    402    Readings    In    Modern    Chinese    H    (3) 

Prerequisite  Chin  401  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ol 
CHIN  401  ■  Not  open  to  native  speakers. 


CHIN  403  Classical  Chinese  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHIN 
302  Introductory  classical  Chinese  usmg  literary  and 
historical  sources  in  the  original  language, 

CHIN  404  Classical  Chinese  II  (3)  Prerequisite  CHIN 
302  Further  Classical  studies  by  various  writers  from 
famous  ancient  phiiosopners  to  prominent  scholars 
t)etore  the  new  culture  movement, 

CHIN  405  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  Chin  302  or  permission  ot  instructor 
Practice  in  wntmg  essays,  letters,  and  reports  on 
selected  topics  Conversation  directed  toward  everyday 
situations  and  topics  related  to  iile  m  china.  Conducted 
in  Chinese  Not  open  to  native  speakers, 

CHIN  415  Readings  in  Current   Newspapers  and 

Periodicals  (3)  Prerequisite  Chin  402  or  equivalent 
Reading  of  periodical  literature  on  selected  topics  with 
discussions  and  essays  in  Chinese. 

CHIN  421  Sounds  and  Transcriptions  of  Mandarin 

Chinese  (3)  Production  and  recognition  ol  Manoann 
speech  sounds  and  tones,  their  phonological  patterns, 
comparison  with  English,  and  representation  by  the 
various  Romanization  systems, 

CHIN  422  Advanced  Chinese  Grammar  (3)  Chinese 
sentence  patterns  studied  contrastiveiy  with  English  and 
in  terms  ol  current  pedagogical  as  well  as  linguistic 
theones. 

CHIN    431    Translation    and    Interpretation    I    (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHIN  202  or  equivalent  introduction  to  the 
history  and  theories  of  transiation'interpretation; 
conlrastive  studies  of  the  structures  of  English  and 
Chinese;  development  of  the  lour  language  skills, 

CHIN    432   Translation    and    Interpretation    II    (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHiN  431  or  equivaent, 

CHIN  441  Traditional  Chinese  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Chin  314  or  permission  of  instructor.  Major  works  ol 
fiction  from  the  4th  century  tales  of  the  marvelous 
through  the  19th  century  Ching  novel.  Taught  in 
Chinese. 

CHIN  442  Modern  Chinese  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Chin  315  or  permission  of  instructor.  Examination, 
through  selected  texts,  of  the  wnter's  roie  as  shaper  and 
reflector  of  the  republican  and  communist  revolutions. 
Taught  in  Chinese, 

CHIN  499  Directed  Study  In  Chinese  (1-3)  Prerequisite; 
permission  ot  instructor  Readings  m  Chinese  under 
faculty  supervision  If  content  differs,  repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

CJUS  —  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology 

CJUS   100   Introduction   to    Law    Enforcement   (3) 

Introduction  to  the  administration  ol  cnmmai  justice  m  a 
democratic  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  theoretical 
and  histoncai  development  of  law  enforcement-  The 
principles  of  organization  and  administration  for  law 
enforcement:  functions  and  specific  activities:  planning 
and  research:  public  relations;  personnel  and  training; 
inspection  and  control,  direction,  policy  formulation, 

CJUS  220  Investigation   In   Law   Enforcement  (3) 

Investigation  as  a  process  of  communication  Pnncipies 
and  problems  m  information  collection  and  evaluation; 
impartial  gathering  and  evaluation  of  data  Crime  scene 
search  and  recording,  collection  and  presentation  of 
physical  evidence;  scientific  aids;  modus  operandi; 
sources  ot  information;  interviewing;  follow-up  and  case 
preparation, 

CJUS  230  Criminal  Law  In  Action  (3)  Law  as  one  of 

the  methods  ot  social  control.  Criminal  law:  its  nature, 
sources  and  types;  theones  and  histoncai 
developments.  Behavioral  and  legal  aspects  of  criminal 
acts  Classification  and  analysis  of  selected  cnminal 
otienses, 

CJUS  234  Criminal  Procedure  and  Evidence  (3) 
Prerequisite  CJUS  230  General  principles  and  theones 
ot  criminal  procedure.  Due  process  Arrest,  search  and 
seizure  Recent  oevelopments.  Study  and  evaluation  of 
evidence  and  proof. 

CJUS  300  Criminological  and  Criminal  Justice 
Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites  CJUS  100.  CRiM 
220  and  one  ot  the  lonowmg  SOCY  201.  PSYC  200. 
ECON  421,  BMGT  230,  EDMS  451  or  GVPT  422. 
Introduction  to  the  formulation  ot  research  questions 
covenng  cnme  and  justice,  research  designs,  data 
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colieclion.  and  InierDrelatiofi  and  reporting  in 
criminological  and  luslice-system  sellings 

CJUS  320  Introduction  to  Criminalistics  (3)  Two  rxxjrs 
ol  lecture  and  Iwo  hours  ot  laDoralory  per  weeK, 
Prereouisiles  CJUS  220  and  consent  o(  instructor  An 
inlroduclion  to  modern  melhods  used  m  the  detection, 
investigation  and  solution  o(  crimes  Practical  analysis  of 
evidence  in  a  cnmmal  investigation  laboratory,  including 
photography,  lingerprints  and  other  impressions, 
ballistics,  glass,  hair,  handwriting  and  document 
examination,  drug  analysis,  and  lie  detection. 

CJUS  330  Contemporary  Legal  Policy  Issues  (3) 

Prerequisites  CJUS  230  and  234  or  equivalent  In-deolh 
examination  of  selected  topics  Criminal  responsibility. 
Socio-iegai  policy  alternatives  with  regard  to  deviance. 
Law  enforcement  procedures  for  civil  law  and  similar 
legal  problems.  Admissibility  ol  evidence. 
Representation.  Indigent's  right  to  counsel. 

CJUS  340  Concepts  of  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  100  or 
equivalent  An  introduction  to  concepts  ot  organization 
and  management  as  these  relate  to  law  enforcement. 
Principles  of  structure,  process,  policy  and  procedure, 
communication  and  authority,  division  of  work  and 
organizational  controls  Human  element  in  the 
organization  Informal  interaction  and  bureaucracy. 

CJUS  350  Law  Enforcement-Community  Relations  (3) 

Prerequisite  CJUS  100  or  equivalent  Examination  ol 
lectors  contributing  to  crxiperation  or  fnction  between 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  community,  with 
emphasis  on  minority  groups,  political  pressures  and 
cultural  problems  Community  organization  and  social 
responsibility  of  law  enforcement. 

CJUS      360      Industrial      and      Retail      Security 

Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  100.  220  or 
consent  of  instructor  The  origins  of  contemporary 
private  security  systems  Organization  and  management 
of  industrial  and  retail  protective  units. 

CJUS  388  Independent  Reading  In  Law  Enforcement 

(3)  H  -  Honors  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  siudy  of  selected  topic  in  criminal  justice. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

CJUS  389  Independent  Research  In  Law  Enforcement 

(3)  H  -  Honors  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  study  of  selected  topic  m  cnmmal  justice. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

CJUS   398  Law   Enforcement   Field  Training   (1-3) 

Pretequiistes  6  credits  of  law  enforcement,  consent  of 
instructor.  Supervised,  structured  and  focused  field 
training  in  law  enforcement  agencies.  Repeatabie  lo  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

CJUS    399    Directed    Independent    Research    (1-3) 

Prerequisites  12  credit  txjurs  m  law  enforcement  or 
cnminoiogy.  consent  of  instructor  Supervised  individual 
research  and  study  library  and  field  research,  surveys, 
special  local  problems,  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits 

CJUS  400  Criminal  Courts  (3)  Prerequisites  CJUS  100 
or  consent  of  instructor  Criminal  courts  in  the  United 
Slates  at  all  levels,  ludges,  prosecutors,  defenders, 
derKs.  court  administrators,  and  the  nature  of  their  jobs; 
problems  facing  courts  and  prosecutors  today  and 
problems  of  administration,  reforms. 

CJUS  444  Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  340  or  consent  of 
instructor  The  structuring  of  manpower,  material,  and 
systems  to  accomplish  the  maior  goals  of  social  control 
Personnel  and  systems  management  Political  controls 
and  limitations  on  authority  and  lunsdiction. 

CJUS  455  Dynamics  of  Planned  Change  In  Criminal 
Justice  I  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  An 
examination  ol  conceptual  and  practical  issues  related 
lo  planned  change  in  criminal  justice  Emphasis  on  the 
development  ol  innovative  ideas  using  a  research  and 
development  approach  to  change. 

CJUS  456  Dynamics  of  Planned  Change  In  Criminal 
Justice  II  (3)  Prerequisite  CJUS  455  or  consent  ol 
instructor  An  examination  ol  conceptual  and  practical 
issues  related  to  planned  change  m  criminal  justice 
Emphasis  on  change  strategies  and  tactics  which  are 
appropriate  for  criminal  justice  personnel  m  entry  level 
positions. 

CJUS  462  Special  Problems  In  Security 
Administralion    (3)    Prerequisites     CJUS    360    and 


consent  of  instructor  An  advanced  course  for  students 
desiring  to  focus  on  specific  concerns  m  the  study  of 
private  security  organizations,  business  intelligence  and 
espionage;  vulnerability  and  cnticaiity  analyses  in 
physical  security.  Iransoonation,  banking,  hospital  and 
military  security  problems,  uniformed  secunly  forces; 
national  defense  mlormalion.  and  others. 

CJUS  498  Selected  Topics  In  Criminal  Justice  (1-6) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Supervised  study  of  a 
selected  topic  to  be  announced  m  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

CLAS  —  Classics 

CLAS  170  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (3)  Taught  in 
English,  no  prerequisite  cannot  t>e  taisen  for  language 
credit  This  course  is  particularly  recommended  lor 
students  planning  to  maior  m  foreign  languages.  English, 
history,  the  fine  arts,  or  journalism, 

CLAS  280  English  Word  Building  From  Latin  and 
Greek  (3)  General  English  vocabulary  through  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etymologies, 
and  principles  of  linguistic  change, 

CLAS  290  Greek  and  Latin  Medical  Terminology  (3) 

Basic  medical  vocabulary  through  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  required. 

CLAS  309  Special  Topics  In  Classical  Literature  (3) 

May  be  repealeo  to  a  maximum  ot  nine  hours  when  the 
topics  differ.  May  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in 
Latin  or  a  concentration  in  Greek.  Readings  in 
translation. 

CLAS  320  Women  In  Classical  Antiquity  (3)  A  study  of 
women  s  image  and  reality  m  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
societies  through  an  examination  of  literary,  linguistic, 
historical,  legal  and  artistic  evioence,  special  emphasis 
in  women's  role  m  the  family,  views  of  female  sexuality, 
and  the  place  of  women  in  creative  art  Readings  in 
primary  sources  in  translation  and  modern  cntical 
wntings 

CLAS    370    Greek    Literature    In    Translation    (3) 

Selections  in  translation  ot  Greek  literature  from  Homer 
to  Lucian.  with  special  emphasis  on  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

CLAS  371  Latin  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Selections 
in  translation  of  Latin  literature  lo  the  time  of  Aputeius. 
Special  emphasis  wiii  be  placed  on  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  Age  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required. 
Cannot  be  counted  towards  a  major  m  Latm  Students 
may  not  receive  credit  for  both  LATN  370  and  CLAS 
371, 

CLAS  374  Greek  Tragedy  In  Translation  (3)  Study  and 
analysis  ol  the  tragedies  of  Aescnyius,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  with  special  attention  lo  the  concepts  of 
character  and  of  thought  as  conceived  by  Aristotle  in 
The  Poetics, 

CLAS  470  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  (3) 

Prerequisites  CLAS  170  of  permission  of  instructor 
Selected  themes  and  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman 
myth  History  ol  the  study  ol  myth  and  research  methods 
in  mythology. 

CMLT  —  Comparative  Literature 

CMLT  401  Introductory  Survey  of  Comparative 
Literature  (3)  Survey  of  the  background  of  European 
literature  through  study  ol  Greek  and  Latm  literature  m 
English  translations,  discussing  the  debt  of  modern 
literature  to  the  ancients 

CMLT  402  Introductory  Survey  of  Comparative 
Literature  (3)  Study  ol  the  medieval  and  modern 
continental  literature. 

CMLT  411  The  Greek  Drama  (3)  The  chiel  works  ol 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles.  Eunpides.  and  Aristophanes  m 
English  translations  Emphasis  on  the  histonc 
background,  on  dramatic  structure,  and  on  the  effect  ol 
the  AHic  drama  upon  the  mmd  of  the  civilized  wond 

CMLT  415  The  Old  Testament  As  Literature  (3)  A 

study  ol  sources,  development  and  literacy  types 

CMLT  416  New  Testament  As  Literature  (3)  A  study  ol 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  witn  attention  to  the 
relevant  historical  background  and  lo  me  transmission  ol 
the  text  A  knowledge  ol  Greek  is  heipfui,  but  not 
essential. 


CMLT  421  The  Classical  Tradition  and  Its  influence  In 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (3)  tniphasis 
on  major  writers  Reaomg  knoweage  of  Greek  or  Laim 
required 

CMLT  422  The  Classical  Tradition  and  Its  Influence  In 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (3)  tmpnasis 
on  major  writers  Reading  knoweJge  ot  Greek  ot  Latin 
required 

CMLT  430  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Narrative, 
dramatic  and  lyric  literature  ol  the  middle  ages  studied 
in  translation. 

CMLT  433  Dante  and  the  Romance  Tradition  (3)  A 

reading  of  the  divine  comedy  to  enlighten  the  discovery 
of  reality  m  western  literature 

CMLT  461  Romanticism:  Eariy  Stages  (3)  Emphasis  on 
England.  France  and  Germany  Reading  knowledge  ol 
French  or  German  required 

CMLT  462  Romanticism:  Rowering  and  Influence  (3) 

Emphasis  on  England.  France  and  Germany  Readihg 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  required- 

CMLT  469  The  Continental  Novel  (3)  The  novel  in 

translation  from  Stendhal  through  the  existentialists, 
selected  from  literatures  ol  France.  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Spam. 

CMLT  470  Ibsen  and  the  Continental  Drama  (3) 

Emphasis  on  the  major  work  ol  Ibsen,  with  some 
attention  given  to  selected  predecessors. 
contemjxiraries  and  successors. 

CMLT  479  Major  Contemporary  Authors  (3) 

CMLT  488  Genres  (3)  A  study  of  a  recognized  literary 
form,  such  as  tragedy,  epic,  satire,  literary  criticism, 
comedy  tragicomedy,  etc  The  course  may  be  repeated 
for  cumulative  credit  up  to  six  hours  when  different 
material  is  presented. 

CMLT  489  Major  Writers  (3)  Each  semester  two  major 
writers  from  different  cultures  and  languages  will  be 
studied  Authors  wiii  be  chosen  oo  the  basis  ol 
significant  relationships  ol  cultural  and  aesthetic 
contexts,  analogies  between  their  respective  works,  and 
the  importance  of  each  writer  to  his  literary  tradition 

CMLT  496  Conference  Course  in  Comparathre 
Literature  (3)  Second  semester  A  tutorial  type 
discussion  course,  correlating  the  courses  in  various 
literatures  which  the  student  has  previously  taken  with 
the  primary  themes  and  masterpieces  of  world  literature 
This  course  IS  required  of  undergraduate  majors  in 
comparative  literature,  but  must  not  t)e  taken  until  the 
linai  yea'  ol  the  student  s  program 

CMLT  498  Selected  Topics  In  Comparative  Literature 
(3) 

CMSC  —  Computer  Science 

CMSC  103  Introduction  to  Computing  (3)  "[wo  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  raoo'atory  penod  each  week  Basic 
concepts  of  Fortran  Elements  of  computer  organization. 
Algorithms  in  the  computational  solution  ol  orobiems. 
Survey  of  non-numeric  and  numeric  aopiicaticxis. 
Programming  projects  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only  one 
course,  CMSC  103  or  CMSC  110 

CMSC  110  Introduction  to  Fortran  Programming  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  two  txiurs  of  laboratory  each  week 
Pre-  or  co-requisite  MATH  140  or  220  Construction  ol 
algorithms  and  the  efficient  solution  ol  comoulaiional 
problems  Conducted  in  FORTRAN  Intended  lor 
scientists,  engineers,  and  business  majors  Not 
applicable  to  the  major  requirements  in  computer 
science  Credit  will  be  given  lor  oniy  one  course.  CMSC 
103  or  110 

CMSC  112  Computer  Science  i  (4)  Three  hours  ol 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  latxj'afory  per  week  Pre-  or 
coreouisite  MATH  140  Design  and  analysis  ol 
programs  usmg  structured  programming  and  data 
abstraction  Formal  syntax  and  semantics,  and  program 
verification  Conducted  in  Pascal  InlerKJed  lor 
computer  science  majors 

CMSC  113  Computer  Science  H  (4)  Three  hours  o> 
lecture  and  two  hours  ol  iat»ratory  per  week 
Ptereouisite  CMSC  ii2  Pre- o' coreouisite  MATH  i4l 
A  continuation  of  CMSC  112  Intended  lot  computer 
science  maprs  Credit  wiii  be  given  lor  only  one  course 
CMSC113.  120  or  122 
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CMSC  120  Introduction  to  Pascal  Programming  (4) 

Three  houfs  ol  leclu'e  and  two  fiours  ol  laDo'aloty  per 
week  Prerequisile  MATH  i  lO  Design  ana  analysis  ot 
programs  in  Pascal  An  inlroduclion  lo  computing, 
using  struclured  programming  concepts  Not  applicable 
lo  ttie  maior  requirements  in  computer  science  Credit 
will  be  given  lor  only  one  course  CMSC  113.  120  or 
122 

CMSC  211  Asseml>ly  language  Programming  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  two  laboralones  per  weeK  Prerequisite: 
CMSC  120  or  CMSC  122  Assembly  language 
programming,  assemblers,  loaders,  linkage  editors,  and 
macros 

CMSC    220    Introduction    to    File    Processing    (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  120  or  CMSC  122  Characteristics 
and  use  ol  peripheral  memory  devices  lor  sequential 
and  direct  access  hie  processing  Techniques  such  as 
sorting  and  searching,  hash  coding,  and  table  lookup 

CMSC  250  Introduction  to  Discrete  Structures  (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  110  or  CMSC  112,  MATH  111  or 
eauivaient  Fundamental  mathematical  concepts  and 
algebraic  structures,  such  as  sets,  relations,  functions, 
semigroups,  monoids,  and  Boolean  algebras 
Introduction  to  the  theory  ol  graphs  and  trees  and  their 
realization  as  computer  programs.  Emphasis  on 
examples  and  applications  rather  than  mathematical 
ngor. 

CMSC  311  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CMSC  122  Introduction  lo  assembly  language.  Design 
ol  digital  logic  circuits  Organization  ol  central 
processors,  including  instruction  sets,  register  transfer 
Operations,  control  microprogramming,  data 
representation,  and  arithmetic  algorithms  Memory  and 
input'output  organization. 

CMSC  330  Organization  of  Programming  Languages 

(3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  122  The  run-time  organization  of 
programming  languages  Algebraic  languages  (e  g. 
Algol.  Simpi.  PLyl,  l^ascai)  via  their  in-lime  storage 
structures  Dynamic  versus  static  activation  records. 
Storage  for  strings  and  arrays.  Interpretive  systems  such 
as  APL  and  SIVJ0B0L4 

CMSC  388  Special  Computational  Lat>oratory  (1-2) 

Two  hours  laboratory  per  week  for  each  credit  hour. 
Prerequisite  CMSC  103  or  equivalent  Arranged  for 
special  groups  of  students  to  give  experience  in 
developing  aigonthmic  solutions  of  problems  or  using 
particular  computational  systems  May  be  taken  for 
cumulative  credit  up  to  a  maximum  ot  six  hours  where 
dlHerent  material  is  covered. 

CMSC  390  Honors  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to 
CMSC  Honors  Program  Special  study  or  research 
directed  toward  preparation  of  honors  paper 

CMSC  400  Introduction  to  Computer  Languages  and 
Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  241  or  equivalent.  A 
terminal  course  suitable  lor  non-CMSC  maiors  with  no 
programming  background  Organization  and 
charactenstics  of  computers  Procedure  oriented  and 
assembly  languages  Representation  of  data,  characters 
and  instructions  Introduction  to  logic  design  and 
systems  organization  Macro  definition  and  generation 
Program  segmentation  and  linkage  Extensive  use  ot 
the  computer  to  complete  proiects  illustrating 
programming  techniques  and  machine  structure  (CMSC 
400  may  not  be  counted  for  credit  in  the  graduate 
program  in  computer  science ) 

CMSC    411     Computer    System    Architecture    (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  311  or  equivalent.  Input'output 
processors  and  techniques  Infra-system 

communication,  buses,  caches  Addressing  and  memory 
hierarchies.  Microprogramming,  parallelism,  and 
pipeiing. 

CMSC  412  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC 
311  or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  batch  systems, 
spooling  systems,  and  third-generation 

multiprogramming  systems  Descnption  of  the  parts  of 
an  operating  system  m  terms  of  function,  structure,  and 
implementation  Basic  resource  allocation  policies. 

CMSC  415  Systems  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CMSC  412  Basic  aigontnms  of  operating  system 
software  Memory  management  using  linkage  editors 
and  loaders,  dynamic  relocation  with  base  registers, 
paging  File  systems  and  input'output  control  Processor 
allocation  for  multiprogramming,  timesharing  Emphasis 
on  practical  systems  programming,  including  protects 
such  as  a  simple  linkage  editor,  a  siand-alone  executive. 
a  file  sysienn,  etc. 


CMSC  420  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  220 
or  equivalent  Desdotion,  properties,  and  storage 
allocation  of  data  structures  including  lists  and  trees 
Algorithms  lor  manipulating  structures  Applications  from 
areas  such  as  data  processing,  information  relriewal. 
symbol  manipulation,  and  operating  systems. 

CMSC  424  Database  Design  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC 
220  and  CMSC  420  (CMSC  450  recommended) 
Motivation  lor  the  database  approach  as  a  mechanism 
lor  modelling  the  real  world  Review  ol  the  three  popular 
data  models:  relational. "  network,  and  hierarchical 
Comparison  of  permissible  structures,  integrity 
constraints,  storage  strategies,  and  query  facilities. 
Theory  ol  database  design  logic. 

CMSC  426  Image  Processing  (3)  Prerequisile:  CMSC 
420  or  equivalent  An  introduction  to  basic  techniques  ol 
analysis  and  manipulation  ol  picionai  data  by  computer. 
Image  input'output  devices,  image  processing  software, 
enhancement,  segmentation,  properly  measurement, 
Fourier  analysis  Computer  encoding,  processing,  and 
analysis  of  curves. 

CMSC    430   Theory   of    Language  Translation    (3) 

Preiequisite  CMSC  330  Formal  translation  ot 
programming  languages,  program  syntax  and 
semantics  Finite  state  grammars  and  recognizers. 
Context-  tree  parsing  techniques  such  as  recursive 
descent,  preoedence,  LL(K),  LR(K)  and  SLR(K). 
Machine  independent  code  improvemeni  and 
generation,  syntax-directed  translation  schema. 

CMSC  432  Compiler  Writing  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC 
220.  330.  430  A  detailed  examination  ol  a  compiler  for 
an  algebraic  language  designed  around  the  writing  of  a 
compiler  as  the  maior  pan  ol  the  course  Scanning  and 
parsing,  code  generation,  optimization  and  error 
recovery,  and  compiier-wnting  techniques  such  as 
bootstrapping  and  translator  writing  systems. 

CMSC  434  Human  Factors  in  Computer  and 
inlormation  Systems  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  330. 
PSYC  100.  and  STAT  400  Human  factors  issues  in  the 
development  of  software,  the  use  of  database  systems, 
and  the  design  ot  interactive  computer  systems 
Experimentation  on  programming  language  control  and 
data  structures.  programming  style  Issues, 
documentation,  program  development  strategies, 
debugging,  and  readability  will  be  emphasized 
Interactive  system  design  issues  such  as  response  lime, 
display  rates,  graphics,  on-line  assistance,  command 
language,  menu  selection,  or  speech  input/output. 

CMSC  435  Software  Design  and  Development  (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  420  AND  430,  or  equivalent 
State-of-the-art  techniques  in  software  design  and 
development  Laboratory  expenence  in  applying  the 
techniques  covered-  Structured  design,  structured 
programming,  top-down  design  and  development, 
segmentation  and  modularization  techniques,  iterative 
enhancement,  design  and  code  inspection  techniques, 
correctness,  and  chief-programmer  teams.  The 
development  of  a  large  software  proiect. 

CMSC  450  Elementary  Logic  and  Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  240  or  consent  ot  instructor  This  is 
the  same  course  as  MATH  444.  An  elementary 
development  of  prepositional  logic,  predicate  logic,  set 
algebra,  and  Boolean  algebra,  with  a  discussion  ol 
Markov  algorithms,  tunng  machines  and  recursive 
functions  Topics  include  post  productions,  word 
problems,  and  formal  languages. 

CMSC  451  Design  and  Analysis  of  Computer 
Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  122  and  CMSC 
250  CMSC  420  recommended  Fundamental  techniques 
lor  designing  and  analyzing  computer  algorithms  Basic 
methods  include  Greedy  methods,  divide-and-conquer 
techniques,  search  and  traversal  techniques,  dynamic 
programming,  backtracking  methods,  branch-and-bound 
methods,  and  algebraic  translormations. 

CMSC  452  Elementary  Theory  of  Computation  (3) 

Prerequisites  CMSC  122  and  250  Introduction  to 
alternative  theoretical  models  of  computation,  types  of 
automata,  and  their  relations  lo  formal  grammars  and 
languages. 

CMSC    456    Data    Encryption    and    Security    (3) 

Prerequisite  CMSC  420  and  CMSC  451  Methods  ol 
protecting  computer  data  from  unauthorized  use  and 
users  by  data  encryption  and  by  access  and  information 
controls  Classical  cryptograohic  systems.  Introduction 
to  several  modern  systems  such  as  Data  Encryption 
Standard  and  public-key  cryptosystems. 


CMSC  460  Computational  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  240  and  241.  CMSC  110  or  122  Basic 
computational  methods  lor  interpolation,  least  squares. 
approximation,  numerical  quadrature,  numencai  solution 
ol  polynomial  and  transcendental  equations,  systems  ol 
linear  equations  and  initial  value  problems  for  ordinary 
differential  equations  Emphasis  on  the  methods  and 
their  computational  properties  rather  than  on  Iheir 
analytic  aspects  Listed  also  as  MAPL  460  (Credit  will 
tie  given  lor  only  one  ol  the  courses,  CMSC  460  or 
CMSC  470 ) 

CMSC   470    Numerical    Mathematics:    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  AND  241,  CMSC  HO  or  122 
The  first  hall  ol  a  one-year  introduction  lo  numerical 
analysis  at  the  advanced  undergraduate  level, 
supplemented  with  programming  assignments. 
Interpolation,  numencai  differentiation  and  integration, 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  acceleration  ol 
convergence,  numencai  treatment  ol  diiferentiai 
equations  Listed  also  as  MAPL  470  (Credit  will  be 
given  lor  only  one  ol  the  courses,  CMSC  460  or  CMSC 
470) 

CMSC  471  Numerical  Mathematics:  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  AND  241,  CMSC  110  or  122 
The  course,  with  MAPL/CMSC  470,  lorms  a  one-year 
introduction  to  numerical  analysis  at  the  advanced 
undergraduate  level  Direct  solution  ol  linear  systems, 
norms,  least  squares  problems,  the  symmetnc 
eigenvalue  problem,  basic  iterative  methods  Topics  will 
be  supplemented  with  programming  assignments. 
(Listed  also  as  MAPL  471.) 

CMSC  475  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  General 
enumeration  methods,  difference  equations,  generating 
functions  Elements  of  graph  theory.  mafrix 
representations  ol  graphs,  applications  of  graph  theory 
lo  transport  networks,  matching  theory  and  graphical 
algorithms  (Also  listed  as  MATH  475.) 

CMSC  477  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  401  or 
MATH  405:  CMSC  110  or  122  Linear  programming 
including  the  simplex  algorithm  and  dual  linear 
programs,  convex  sets  and  elements  of  convex 
programming,  combinatonal  optimization  integer 
programming  (Listed  also  as  MAPL  477.) 

CMSC  498  Special  Problems  In  Computer  Science 
(1-3)  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instructor  An 
individualized  course  designed  to  allow  a  student  or 
students  to  pursue  a  specialized  topic  or  proiect  under 
the  supervision  of  the  senior  stall.  Credit  according  to 
work  done. 
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CNEC  100  introduction  to  Consumer  Economics  (3) 

The  role  ol  the  consumer  in  nrxxtem  society  Topics 
include  the  consumer  in  the  market,  the  impact  of 
market  failures  on  the  quality  of  life  and  the  impact  of 
government  and  business'  decisions  on  consumer 
welfare. 

CNEC  310  Consumer  Economics  and  Public  Policy 

(3)  Prerequisites  ECON  201  AND  203  The  application 
pf  economic  theory,  including  benefit-cost  analysis,  to  an 
evaluation  of  policy  decisions  m  the  private  and  public 
sectors  which  affect  the  consumer  The  economic, 
social,  and  political  framework  within  which  policy 
decisions  are  made. 

CNEC  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Spring 
semester  Limited  to  luniors  in  the  departmental  honors 
program.  Readings,  reports  and  discussion  ol  selected 
topics. 

CNEC  396  Field  Work  and  Analysis  in  Consumer 

Economics  (3-6)  Supervised,  protessionai  lieid  work 
experience  in  business,  industry,  government  or 
education  A  seminar  and  a  wniten  cntique  of  the  field 
work  expenence  will  be  required  to  relate  formal 
academic  study  to  student  work  expenences  Students 
must  apply  a  semester  in  advance  and  enrollment  is  by 
permission  of  the  department  and  is  limited  tp  maprs. 

CNEC  400  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
110  OR  115  Research  methodology  in  textiles  and 
consumer  economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
application  of  statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the 
analysis  ol  data  from  the  areas  ol  textiles  and  consumer 
economics  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
credit  in  TEXT  400. 
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CNEC  410  Consumer  Finance  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON 
201  AND  203  An  economic  aop'Oach  to  the  problems 
ct  income  allocation  and  consumer  financial  planning, 
including  income  maximization,  principles  of  asset 
choice,  financial  management  and  nsK  management 
The  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  on  lifetime 
economic  planning  May  not  be  fallen  by  students  who 
have  credit  for  FMCD  441 

CNEC  431  The  Consumer  and  the  Law  (3)  Three 
lectures  a  week.  A  study  of  legislation  aHectmg 
consumer  goods  and  services  Topics  covered  include 
product  safety  and  liability,  packaging  and  labeling, 
deceptive  advertising,  and  consumer  credit  The 
implications  of  such  legislation  for  consumer  welfare  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  our 
society  will  be  examined. 

CNEC  433  Consumer  Law:  Advertising  and 
Solicitation  (3)  Prerequisite  ■  CNEC  431  or  consent  of 
insiruclor  An  advanced  study  of  the  legal 
consequences  of  inducing  consumers  to  enter  into 
commercial  transactions.  Individual  consumer  remedies, 
collective  consumer  remedies  and  government 
regulation. 

CNEC  435  Economics  of  Consumption  (3)  Spring 
semester  Three  lectures  per  week  Prerequisites  ECON 
201  AND  203  or  ECON  205  lor  non-ma|ors  The 
application  of  economic  theory  to  a  study  of  consumer 
decision-making  and  its  role  in  a  market  economy  at 
both  the  individual  and  aggregate  levels.  Topics 
covered  include  empirical  studies  of  consumer  spending 
and  saving,  the  consumer  in  the  market  and  collective 
consumption. 

CNEC  437  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisites  PSYC  100  and  SOCY  100  An 
application  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  a  study  of 
consumer  behavior  Current  theories,  models  and 
empirical  research  findings  are  explored 

CNEC  455  Product  Standards  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor  The  process  of  product  standard 
development,  and  the  significance  of  such  standards  to 
the  consumer  History,  procedures  and  uses  of 
standards  by  industry  and  government,  including  both 
voluntary  and  regulatory  standardization;  the  impact  of 
product  standards,  and  mechanisms  for  obtaining 
consumer  impul  in  the  standardization  process. 

CNEC  456  Product  Liability  and  Government 
Regulation  (3)  Prerequisite  CNEC  431  or  consent  of 
instructor  Legal  concepts  involved  in  society's 
determination  of  consumers  rights  to  product  safety. 
Litigation  determining  the  obligation  of  manufacturers 
and  sellers  to  injured  consumers.  Government 
regulations  defining  the  obligations  of  manufacturers  to 
design  and  construct  products  in  accordance  with 
government  standards. 

CNEC  457  Product  Safety  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  consumer 
product  safety  Maior  statutes  and  agencies  regulating 
safety  Alternative  means  of  promoting  consumer 
product  safety.  The  application  of  product  liability  and 
cost  benefit  analysis  to  the  economics  ol  product  safety 
Consumer  response  to  safety  labeling,  advertising  and 
educational  efforts. 

CNEC  488  Senior  Honors  Thesis  (1-4)  Limited  to 
undergraduate  students  in  the  departmental  honors 
program.  An  independent  literary,  latxjratory  or  field 
study,  conducted  throughout  the  student's  senior  year 
Student  should  register  m  both  fail  and  spnng. 

CNEC  498  Special  Studies  (2-4)  Independent  study  by 
an  individual  student  or  by  a  group  of  students  in 
advanced  work  not  otherwise  provided  in  the 
department  Students  must  prepare  a  description  of  the 
study  they  wish  to  undertake  The  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  direcling  the  study  and  the 
department  chairman. 

COOP  —  Cooperative  Education 
Program 

COOP  208  Coop  Wor1(  Experience  i  (0)  Prerequisites 
satisfactory  comoietion  of  36  credits,  and  consent  of  the 
director  ol  the  cooperative  education  program  Practical, 
full-time  work  experience  m  either  private  or  government 
agencies  which  supplements  and  enhances  the  theones. 
pnncipies  and  practices  m  the  normal  education 
program  The  student  must  register  lor  COOP  208  lor 
each  summer  work  experience  and  for  both  COOP  208 


AND  209  for  each  semester  work  experience 

COOP  209  Coop  Worit  Experience  11  (0)  Prerequisites: 
satislactory  comoielion  ol  36  credits,  and  consent  of  the 
Director  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
Practical,  lull-time  work  experience  m  either  private  or 
government  agencies  which  supplements  and  enhances 
the  theories,  principles  and  practices  m  the  normal 
education  program  The  student  must  register  for  COOP 
208  lor  each  summer  work  experience  and  lor  both 
COOP  208  AND  209  lor  each  semester  work 
experience 

CRIIVI  —  Criminology 

CniM  220  Criminology  (3)  Prerequisites  SOCY  lOO  and 
sophomore  standing  Criminal  behavior  and  the  methods 
ol  Its  study,  causation;  typologies  of  criminal  acts  and 
offenders,  punishment,  correction  and  incapacitation; 
prevention  ol  crime 

CRIM  359  Field  Training  in  Criminology  and 
Corrections  (1-3)  Prerequisites  6  credits  ol  criminology 
and  consent  of  instructor  Supervised  field  framing  in 
public  or  private  social  agencies  Group  meetings, 
individual  conferences  and  written  program  reports, 
Repeaiable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 

CRiM  360  Victimology  (3)  Prerequisites  CRiM  220  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Overview  of  the  history  and  theory 
of  victimology  Analysis  ol  victimization  patterns  with 
special  emphasis  on  types  of  victims  and  crimes  The 
interaction  between  victims  of  crime  and  the  cnminal 
justice  system  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the  victim  and 
the  services  offered  to  the  victim 

CRIM  388  Independent  Reading  Course  in 
Criminology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  lOO  For  honors 
students  only  This  course  is  designed  for  the  needs  of 
honors  students  in  criminology 

CRIM  389  Independent  Research  in  Criminology  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  For  honors  students  only  This 
course  IS  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  honors  students 
in  cnminoiogy 

CRIM  399  Independent  Study  in  Criminology  (1-3) 

Prerequisites.  12  credits  m  criminology  or  law 
enforcement,  consent  ol  instructor  Integrated  reading  or 
research  under  direction  and  supervision  ol  a  faculty 
member  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

CRIM  432  Law  of  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisite  LENF 
230  OR  234  and  CRiM  220  A  review  of  the  law  of 
criminal  corrections  from  sentencing  to  final  release  or 
release  on  parole  Probation,  punishments,  special 
treatments  for  special  offenders,  parole  and  pardon,  and 
the  pnsoner's  civil  rights  are  also  examined. 

CRiM  450  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  Juvenile  delinquency  in  relation  to  the  general 
problem  ol  crime;  analysis  of  lactors  underlying  juvenile 
delinquency,  treatment  and  prevention, 

CRiM  451   Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (3) 

Prerequisites  CRiM  220  or  CRllvl  450  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Methods  and  programs  in  prevention  ol 
cnme  and  delinquency 

CRIM  452  Treatment  of  Criminals  and  Delinquents  in 
the  Community  (3)  Prerequisite  CRIM  220  or  CHiM  450 
or  consent  of  instructor  Analysis  Of  the  processes  and 
methods  in  the  modification  ol  criminal  patterns  ol 
behavior  m  a  community  setting. 

CRIM  453  institutional  Treatment  of  Crtmlnals  and 
Delinquents  (3)  Prerequisite  CRiM  220  or  CRIM  450  or 
consent  ol  instructor  History,  organization  and  lunctions 
of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  aouits  and 
juveniles 

CRIM  454  Contemporary  Criminological  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  CRiM  220.  CRiM  450.  and  CRiM  451  or 
CRIM  452  or  CRIM  453  Brief  historical  overview  ot 
criminological  theory  up  to  the  50's  Deviance  Labeling 
Typologies  Most  recent  research  in  chmmaiislic 
subcultures  and  middle  dass  delinquency  Recent 
proposals  lor  "decnminaiization" 

CRiM   455   Psychology  ot   Criminal   Behavior  (3) 

Prereqisites  CRiM  220  qr  equivalent  and  PSYC  331  or 
equivalent  Biological,  environmental,  and  personality 
lactors  which  mliuence  cnminai  iDehaviors  Biophysioiogy 
and  crime,  stress  and  cnme  maiadiustment  patterns, 
psychoses,  personality  disorders,  aggression  and  violent 
cnme.  sex-motivated  cnme  and  sexual  deviations, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  criminal  behavior 


CRIM  498  Selected  Topics  in  Criminology  (3)  Topics 
ol  special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduates  in 
criminology  Such  courses  will  be  offered  m  response  to 
student  request  and  faculty  interest  No  more  than  six 
credits  may  be  taken  by  a  student  in  selected  topics. 

DANC  —  Dance 

OANC  100  Modern  Dance  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  Basic 

principles  ot  modem  dance,  emphasizing  fundamentals 
of  movement 

DANC  102  Rhythmic  Training  For  Dance  (2)  Basic 

approaches  to  rhythmic  pnncipies  reiateo  to  dance 

DANC  104  Modern   Dance  11   For  Non-Ma|ors  (2) 

Prerequisite  DANC  iOO  A  continuation  of  the  principles 
introduced  m  DANC  100 

DANC  109  improvisation  I  (2)  Pre-  or  corequisile 
DANC  100  OR  148  An  introduction  to  the  process  ol 
spontaneous  movement  discovery  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  4  credits  only  with  permission  of  instructor 

DANC  124  Ballet  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  Barre  and 
center  work  for  alignment,  strength,  flexibility  and 
coordination  introduction  to  ballet  terminology. 

DANC  127  Ballet  11  For  Non-majors  (2)  Prerequisite 

DANC  124  or  audition  Continuation  ot  DANC  124 

DANC  128  Ballet  I  For  Majors  Only  (2)  Barre  and 
center  work  lor  alignment,  strength,  flexibility  and 
coordination.  Introduction  to  baiiel  terminology 
Repeatabie  to   a   maximum   ol  4   credits  only  with 

permission  of  instructor 

DANC  129  Ballet  11  For  Majors  Only  (2)  Prerequisite 
DANC  128  or  audition  Continuation  ol  DANC  128 
Reoeatabie  to   a   maximum  ot  4   credits  only  with 

permission  ol  instructor. 

DANC  138  Introduction  to  Ethnic  Dance  (2)  Traditional 
dances  and  music  ol  selected  cultures  Repeatabie  to  a 
ma/imum  of  4  credits  only  with  permission  of  instructor 

DANC  148  Modem  Dance  I  For  Majors  Only  (3)  A 

study  ot  dance  movement  placement,  rtiythm. 
dynamics,  space  and  dance  phrases  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits  only  with  permission  ot  instructor 

DANC  149  Modern  Dance  11  For  Majors  Only  (3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  148  or  audition.  Continuation  ol 
DANC  148  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  6  aedits  only 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

DANC  154  Jazz  I  For  Non-Majors  (2)  Introduction  to  the 

lazz  stye  in  dance  lor  me  oegmmng  student 

OANC  158  Jazz  I  For  Majors  Only  (2)  introduction  to 
the  lazz  style  in  dance  lor  the  beginning  student 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  for  4  credits  only  with 

permission  of  instructor 

DANC  165  Dance  Notation  I  (3)  Prerequisite   OANC 

102  and  either  DANC  100  or  DANC  148  Movement 
analysis  for  purposes  ol  recording  dance,  notation 
fundamentals  Elementary  wntmg  ot  technique,  reading 
of  simple  modern,  baiiet  and  ethnic  studies 

DANC  171  Movement  integration  (2)  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week  Techniques  lor 
reducing  tension  and  achieving  integrated  muscular 
control  and  coordination 

OANC  199  Dance  Workshop  I  (1-2)  Planning. 
performance.  choreography.  production  and 
presentation  ol  student  works.  tx)th  on  and  oil  campus 
May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  ol  4  credits 

DANC  200  introduction  to  Dance  (3)  A  study  ol  dance 
as  a  lorm  of  communication  and  as  an  an  form,  a  survey 
ol  the  theories  and  styles  ot  dance,  and  their 
relationships  to  other  an  forms 

DANC  204  Modem  Dance  III  For  Non-majort  (2) 

Prerequisite  DANC  104  or  audition  Continuation  ol 
DANC  104 

DANC  208  Choreography  I  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  102 
and  DANC  109  Basic  principles  of  dance  composition 
space,  time  dynamics,  and  movement  invention  The 
deveiopmeni  ol  critical  awareness  Reoeatat>ie  lo  a 
maximum  ol  Six  credits  only  with  perrmssKjn  ol 
instructor 

DANC  210  Dance  Production  I  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week  A  survey  ol  theatre 
crafts  and  techniques  involved  m  dance  production, 
including  lighting,  sound,  set  and  costume  design  and 
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conslruclion.  publicity  and  pfontxjlion.  managemenl  and 
adminisKalion,  slage-managemeni  and  videoiapmg. 

OANC  228  Ballet  III  (2)  Prerequisite  OANC  129  or 
audition  Execution  ol  ttie  vocabulary  ol  ballet  movement 
with  technical  accuracy  Beginning  combinations  across 
the  Itoof  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  4  credits 

DANC  229  Ballet  IV  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  228  or 
audition  Continuation  ot  DANC  228.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  lour  credits 

DANC  248  Modern  Dance  III  For  Ma|or*  Only  (3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  149  or  audition  The  body  as  an 
instrument  ot  expression,  techniques  lor  increasing 
kinesthetic  sensilivily.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6 
credits. 

DANC  249  Modem  Dance  IV  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC 
248  or  audition  Continuation  ol  DANC  248.  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits 

DANC  258  Jazz  H  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  154  OR  158; 
DANC  104  OR  149  or  audition  A  history  ol  lazz  through 
movement  Irom  its  tnbai  roots  to  the  American  dance 
styles  ol  the  I950's  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  4 
credits  only  with  permission  ol  instructor. 

DANC  265  Dance  Notation  H  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC 
165  Of  equivalent.  Reading,  wnting  and  performing 
movement  scofes. 

OANC  271  Movement  Therapy  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Personal  and 
conceptual  exploration  of  movement  to  increase  body 
awareness.  self-understanding.  and  non-verbal 
communication. 

OANC  280  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Dance 
Injuries  (2)  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Theones  of  the  care  of  the  body,  including 
warm-up  and  cooi-down  exercises,  nutntion.  constructive 
rest,  hydro-therapy,  massage,  bandaging,  taping  and 
(irst-aid. 

DANC  299  Dance  Workshop  H  (1-2)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  199  or  permission  of  instructor  Continuation  of 
DANC  199  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits. 

DANC  302  Music  Sources  For  Dance  (3)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  102  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  Study  of 
musical  literature,  improvisation  and  composition  as  they 
relate  to  dance.  Techniques  of  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

DANC  305  Principles  Of  Teaching  Dance  (3)  Two 

lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  DANC  102,  208  AND  249  Theory  and 
practice  of  dance  instruction  including  methods,  lesson 
plans  and  practice  teaching 

DANC  308  Choreography  11  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
AND  208  Exploration  of  the  formal  elements  of 
cnoreography,  theme,  development,  repetition,  contrast, 
transition,  continuity  and  structure. 

DANC  309  Improvisation  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  109 
or  audition  Continuation  ol  DANC  109.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  4  credits. 

DANC  310  Dance  Lighting  (3)  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite:  DANC  210. 
Theory  and  pratice  ol  stage  lighting  with  specific 
reference  to  designing  for  dance. 

DANC  311  Dance  Costuming  (3)  One  lecture  and  four 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite:  DANC  210 
Theory  and  practice  of  the  design  and  production  of 
costumes  for  dance. 

DANC  328  Ballet  V  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  229  or 
audition  Complex  combinations  of  ballet  movements  at 
the  barre.  in  center,  and  across  the  floor.  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  of  4  credits 

DANC  329  Ballet  Vi  (2)  Prerequisite:  DANC  328  or 
audition.  Continuation  ol  DANC  328.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  4  credits. 

DANC  338  Ethnic  Dance  Styles  (3)  One  lecture  and 
four  labs  Prerequisite  DANC  138.  Continuation  of 
DANC  138  Heritage  and  customs  as  they  relate  to 
performance  and  style. 

DANC  348  Modern  Dance  V  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  249 
or  audition  Complex  phrases  of  modern  dance 
movement  with  emphasis  on  articulation  and  expression. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 

DANC  349  Modern  Dance  VI  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
348  or  audition.  Continuation  ol  DANC  348.   Repeatable 


to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits 

DANC  358  Jazz  III  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  258  or 
audition  Conlemporary  lazz  trends  and  styles  Irom  1950 
lo  the  present  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  4  credits. 

DANC  359  Jazz  iV  (2)  Prerequisite  DANC  358  or 
audition  Advanced  jazz  techniques  Performance 
emphasis  Repeatable  to  a  maximun  ol  4  credits. 

DANC  365  Etiort/Shape  (3)  Prerequisite  DANC  165 
Introduclion  to  RudoM  Laban's  system  ol  qualitative 
movement  analysis  in  relation  to  understanding  personal 
movement  style  Application  to  dance  performance, 
leaching,  composition  and  research. 

DANC    368    Fundamentals    of    Performing    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  249  or  audition.  The  development  ol 
concentration,  kinesthetic  awareness,  spatial  proiection 
and  theatrical  nuances  through  individual  coaching  For 
choreographers  as  well  as  performers.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  3  credits. 

DANC    371     Creative    Dance    For    Children    (3) 

Prerequisite  DANC  208  AND  305,  or  equivalent. 
Directing  the  essential  elements  ol  dance  to  the  level  ol 
the  child's  experience  and  facilitating  the  creative 
responce  The  development  ol  movement  into  simple 
forms  to  serve  as  a  symlx>l  of  individual  expression. 

DANC  380  Kinesiology  For  Dancers  (4)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  104  OR  149  A  study  of  the  biological  and 
physical  principles  ol  movement  and  the  effects  ot 
dancing  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human 
body. 

DANC    398    Directed     Studies    in     Dance    (1-6) 

Prerequisite:  permission  ol  the  department  chairman. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

DANC  399  Dance  Workshop  III  (1-2)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  299  or  permission  ol  instructor  Continuation  of 
DANC  299  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  credits. 

DANC  408  Choreography  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
308  or  audition.  Theoretical  and  creative  aspects  of 
choreography  for  small  groups  Emphasis  on  individual 
proiecls.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits. 

DANC  410  Dance  Production  11  (3)  One  lecture  and 
four  labs  Prerequisite:  DANC  210,  Continuation  ol 
DANC  210, 

DANC  411  Dance  Management  and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  DANC  210  Principles  ol  dance 
management  and  administration,  including  organization 
of  touring,  bookings,  budgets,  public  relations, 
grantsmanship  and  audience  development. 

DANC  428  Principles  of  Polnte  Work  and  Partnering 

(2)  Prerequisite  DANC  329  or  audition.  An  introduction 
to  pointe  work  for  the  advanced  female  student  pursuing 
the  tradition  ol  classical  ballet  Pnnciples  ol  partnenng 
lor  the  male  dance  student,  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
ol  4  credits. 

DANC  429  Ballet  Variations  and  Repertory  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisile  DANC  428  Choreography,  music,  scenano 
and  staging  ol  standard  works  in  ballet.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ot  6  credits. 

DANC  430  Dance  Ethnology  (3)  Social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  dance  in  world  cultures  with  emphasis  on 

non-western  peoples. 

DANC  448  Modern  Dance  VII  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
349  or  audition  Advanced  technique  in  contemporary 
dance  with  emphasis  on  physical  and  expressive  skills. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

DANC  449  Modern  Dance  VIII  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
448  or  audition  Intensive  work  in  modern  technique  lor 
the  professionally  oriented  dancer.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits. 

DANC  468  Modern  Repertory  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
165  AND  249  and  permission  ol  the  instructor.  The 
form,  content,  music,  design  and  performance  of 
selected  works  of  well  known  nxjdern  choreographers, 
including  Humphrey,  Graham  and  Limon.  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  of  6  credits 

DANC  471  Movement  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  DANC 
165  The  social  psychology  ot  movement,  reciprocity  ol 
physical  and  emotional  behavior. 

DANC  482  History  of  Dance  I  (3)  The  development  of 
dance  Irom  pnmitive  times  to  the  middle  ages  and  the 
relationship  ol  dance  lorms  to  patterns  ol  culture. 


DANC  483  History  of  Dance  M  (3)  The  development  ol 
dance  Irom  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present  time 
and  the  relationship  ol  dance  lorms  lo  patterns  ol 

culture. 

DANC  484  Philosophy  of  Dance  (3)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  482.  OR  483  or  permission  ol  instructor  Cntical 
analysis  ol  dance  as  a  creative  experience  and  the  role 
ol  prolessional.  educational  and  recreational  dance  in 
our  society  Study  ol  selected  approaches  to  cutreni 
developments  in  dance. 

DANC  485  Survey  of  Dance  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite: 
DANC  482  AND  483  Research  methods  and 
bibliography  in  dance. 

DANC  486  Movement  and  Media  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  laDoralory  periods  Prerequisite:  permission  ol 
instructor  Theory  and  pratice  ol  recording  solo  and 
group  dances  on  lilm  and  video-tape  Analysis  ol 
significant  dance  films,  photographic  lighting  and  editing 
techniques 

DANC  489  Special  Topics  In  Dance  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  the  department  chairman  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits  provided  subject  matter  is 
different. 

DANC  499  Dance  Workshop  IV:   Practicum  (1-6) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
Advanced  workshop  in  dance  presentation,  including 
performing,  production  and  planned  field  experiences. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 

DHCR  —  Human  and  Community 
Resources 

DHCR  200  introduclion  to  Human  Services  (3)  An 

interdisciplinary  expenence  expionng  the  provision  ol 
human  services  in  a  variety  of  community  and 
institutional  settings.  Lectures,  seminars  and 
observation  and  participation  in  campus,  community  and 
governmental  service  agencies. 

DHCR  288  Special  Topics  in  Human  and  Community 
Resources  (1-3)  Topics  in  interdisciplinary  processes 
relevant  to  the  study  of  human  and  community 
resources  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when 
the  subject  matter  Is  different  and  when  there  is  no 
suffix. 

DHCR  400  The  Future  of  the  Human  Community  (3) 

Examination  of  the  future  of  our  social  and  cultural 
institutions  lor  education  and  child  rearing,  social  and 
family  relationships,  health  and  leisure,  information 
exchange,  and  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter, 

DHCR  488  Selected  Topics  in  Human  and  Community 
Resources  (1-3)  Topics  in  interdisciplinary  processes 
relevant  to  the  study  ol  human  and  community 
resources  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when 
the  subject  matter  is  different  and  when  there  is  no 
suffix, 

ECON  —  Economics 

ECON   105  Economics  of  Social  Problems  (3)  An 

introduction  to  modern  economic  and  social 
problems:their  nature,  causes,  and  policy  implications. 
Closed  to  students  who  have  taken  two  ol  ECON  201. 
203,  OR  205, 

ECON    201    Principles    of    Economics    I    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  problems  ol  unemployment,  inflation, 
and  economic  growth  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  roles 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
macro-economic  policy.  The  efficacy  of  wage  and  pnce 
controls  IS  analyzed. 

ECON  203  Principles  of  Economics  II  (3)  This  course 
emphasizes  the  behavior  of  individual  consumers  and 
business  firms,  problems  of  international  trade  and 
finance,  the  distribution  of  income,  policies  for 
eliminating  poverty  and  discnmination.  the  problems  ol 
environmental  pollution,  and  the  impact  ol  different 
market  structures  upon  economic  activity  (Students  are 
advised  to  take  ECON  201  before  ECON  203.) 

ECON  205  Fundamentals  of  Economics  (3)  (Not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  m  ECON  201  Credit  will  be 
given  for  either  201  OR  205,  but  not  for  both  Students  in 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management  are  required 
to  take  ECON  201, AND  should  not  TAKE  205,)  A 
one-semester  introduction,  for  non-majors,  to  the 
principles  of  economics  and  their  applications  to  the 
leading    economic    problems    of    society,    including 
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Inflalion.  unempioymenl.  populalion,  poverty,  urban 
renewal,  ineauaiily.  monopoly,  environmenial  pfoleclion, 
international  trade,  imperialism,  economic  planning,  and 
comparative  economic  systems 

ECON  301  Current  Issues  In  American  Economic 
Policy  (3)  Prereauisite  ECON  201  OR  205  An  analysis 
ol  current  economic  policy  prot)iems  Application  ot 
available  tacts  and  elementary  tecnniques  to  trie  study 
ol  sucb  policy  problems  as  inflation,  unemployment, 
taxation,  population,  income  distribution,  and  wellare 
programs. 

ECON  307  Development  of  Economic  Ideas:  Social 
Issues  and  Political  Applications  (3)  Prereauisite 
ECON  201  OR  205  Tne  development  ot  economic  ideas 
witti  particular  reference  to  their  relationship  with  social 
history,  contemporary  politico-economic  problems, 
underlying  philosophies,  view  of  the  human  prospect, 
methods  ot  analysis,  and  the  role  ot  values  Marx, 
Marshall.  Vebien.  Schumpeter.  Keynes.  Samueison. 
Friedman.  Gaibraith.  Myrdal,  Joan  Robinson,  and  others. 


ECON  310  Evolution  ol  Modern  Capitalism  In 
Western    Europe   and   tlie    United   States   (3)   The 

evolution  ot  the  capitalist  system  from  its  medieval 
origins  to  the  present  Emphasis  on  dynamic  forces  of 
cumulative  change  in  capitalism,  including  capital 
accumulation,  technology,  expansion  ol  markets,  the 
corporate  lorm  of  private  properly  in  the  means  ot 
production,  and  the  relation  ol  capitalism  to  war  and 
revolution. 

ECON   311    American    Economic   Development   (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205  An  analysis 
Of  the  major  issues  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
ttie  American  economy  Basic  economic  theory  related 
to  such  topics  as  agriculture,  banl^ing.  industrialization. 
Slavery,  transportation,  and  the  Depression  ol  the 
1930s 

ECON  316  Economic  Development  of  Latin  America 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205. 
Institutional  characteristics  ot  Latin  America  and  an 
analysis  of  alternative  strategies  and  policies  tor 
development, 

ECON  317  Economic  Development  of  Soutti  Asia  and 
Suti-satiaran  Africa  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON  201  AND 
203.  OR  205  analysis  ot  common  themes  and  problems 
ol  national  development  in  Southern  Asia  and 
Sub-Sahatan  Alnca  Relations  of  economic  patterns  to 
society        and         politics  The        record        of 

achievement  planning  and  plans  Population,  aid  and 
investment,  trade,  and  other  topics. 

ECON  355  Economics  of  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203,  OR  205 
Ecorximic  analysis  ot  crime  and  the  criminal  lustice 
system,  including  such  topics  as  the  measurement  of 
cnme.  economic  models  ot  crime,  cost  and  benefits  of 
police  and  prisons,  private  protection,  gambling  and 
other  victimless  crimes,  and  organized  crime. 

ECON  361   Economics  of  American  Industries  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205  A  suo/ey  of 
industrial  organization  theory  Analysis  ol  the  structure, 
conduct,  penormance.  and  public  policies  in  selected 
American  industries, 

ECON  370  Labor  Markets,  Human  Resources,  and  ^ 
Trade  Unions  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  ana  ECON 
203.  or  ECON  205  A  survey  of  labor  markets  and  the 
American  latxjr  nr>ovemenl  Analysis  ol  labor  force 
growth  and  composition,  problems  ol  unemployment 
and  latxx  market  operations,  theories  ol  wage 
determination,  the  wage-pnce  spiral,  collective 
bargaining,  and  governmental  regulation  ol  employment 
and  latXK  relations  Credit  wiii  be  given  lor  only  one 
course  ECON  370  or  ECON  470 

ECON    374    Sex    Roles    In    Economic    Life    (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  201  AND  203.  OR  205 
Discrimination  against  women  in  the  labor  market,  the 
division  of  latxir  in  the  home  and  the  workplace  by  sex. 
"the  child  care  industry",  women  m  poverty 

ECON  375  Ecortomlcs  Of  Poverty  and  Discrimination 

(3)  Prerequisite  -  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  The 
causes  ol  the  persistance  ol  low  income  groups,  the 
relationship  ol  poverty  to  technological  change,  to 
economic  growth,  and  to  education  and  training, 
economic  results  ol  discrimination,  proposed  remedies 
lor  poverty  and  discrimination 


ECON    380    Comparative    Economic    Systems    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203.  OH  205,  A 
comparative  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  ol 
various  types  ot  economic  systems,  with  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  economic  systems  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China. 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  lesser  developed 
counines, 

ECON  361  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  201  OR  205  or  consent  ot  instructor  Application 
of  economic  theory  to  problems  of  enviromentai  quality 
and  management  Theory  ol  economic  externalities, 
common  properly  resources,  alternative  pollution  control 
measures,  and  limits  to  economic  growth, 

ECON   385  Economics  of   Natural   Resources  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  205  OR  203  Economic  analysis  of 
natural  resource  problems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
rate  of  use  of  exhaustible  resources  and  the  problems 
posed  lor  the  maintenance  of  growth, 

ECON  396  Independent  Honors  Study  (3)  Normally 
taken  in  the  senior  year  Prerequisites  ECON  395  and 
candioacy  for  honors  in  economics  Integrated  reading 
under  stall  direction.  Leading  to  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  in  ECON  397. 

ECON  397  Honors  Ttiesis  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON  396 
and  candidacy  lor  honors  m  economics  General 
supervision  will  be  provided  through  assembled 
meetings  with  trie  prolessor  in  charge  of  the  course, 

ECON  398  Topics  In  Economics  (3)  This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  trie  changing  mieresls  of  students  and 
staff  Topics  vary  in  response  to  those  interests  This 
course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  when  the  subject 
matter  changes  Students  are  advised  to  seek 
information  atx)ut  the  coverage  and  prerequisites  during 
the  registration  period,  Repeaiable  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
hours 

ECON  399  Individual  Reading  and  Research  For 
Undergraduates  (3)  Prerequisite  six  hours  of 
upper-division  economics  courses  By  arrangement  with 
individual  (acuity  members  This  course  is  designed  tor 
students  desiring  specialized  instruction  and  guidance 
in  subjects  not  covered  m  the  course  otlenngs  Before 
enrollment,  the  student  must  secure  agreement  from  an 
individual  faculty  member  to  act  as  his  supervisor  A 
program  ot  reading,  research  and  evaluation  will  be 
worked  out  between  the  student  and  the  facully 
member  Repeaiable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

ECON  401  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  201.  203  Required  tor  economics  majors. 
Analysis  ot  the  determination  of  national  income, 
employment,  and  pnce  levels.  Discussion  ol 
consumption,  investment,  inflation,  and  government 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

ECON  402  Business  Cycles  (3)  First  sennester 
Prerequisite  ECON  430  A  study  of  the  causes  ol 
depressions  and  unemployment,  cyclical  and  secular 
inslaDi'ity,  theories  ot  business  cycles,  and  the  problem 
ot  controlling  economic  instability 

ECON  403  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  201.  203  Required  lor  economics  majors  An 
analysis  of  the  theories  of  consumer  behavior  and  of  the 
firm,  and  of  general  price  and  distribution  theory,  with 
applications  to  current  economic  issues, 

ECON  405  Intermediate  Macro-economic  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201.  203  and  math  220  or  ns 
equivalent  Analysis  of  determination  ol  national  income, 
employment,  prices,  and  growth  Major  sectors  ol 
economy,  models  ol  their  interaction,  hscai  and 
monetary  policy,  inflation  Especially  recommended  for 
economics  majors  and  those  with  analytic  backgrounds 
Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course.  ECON  401  or 
ECON  405 

ECON  406  Intermediate  Micro-economic  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  203  and  MATH  220  or  its 
equivalent  Theory  of  prices  and  markets  Analysis  of  the 
theory  of  the  household  and  of  the  tirm,  concepts  ol 
general  equiiibnium  and  weilare  economics  Especially 
recommenced  lor  economics  majors  and  ttiose  with 
analytic  backgrounds  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only  one 
course.  ECON  403  or  ECON  406 

ECON   407  Contemporary   Economic  Thought  (3) 

Prerequisites  ECUN  201  203  ana  semo'  siandmg 
Graduate  students  should  take  ECON  705  A  survey  ol 
Ihe  oeveioDmeni  ol  economic  thought  since  1900  with 
special    releience    lo    Tnotsiein    Veoien    and    other 


pre  1939  institutionaiists  and  lo  posl-1945 
neo'inslitutionaiisl  s  such  as  J.K.  Galbtaith  and  Gunnar 

Myrdal, 

ECON  415  Introduction  to  Economic  Devetopment  of 
Underdeveloped  Areas  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201 
AND  2U3  UR  205  An  analysis  of  the  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  underdeveloped  areas  Recent 
theories  of  economic  development,  obstacles  lo 
development,  policies  and  planning  lor  development. 

ECON  418  Economic  Development  ol  Selected  Areas 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  415  institutional  characifuslics 
of  a  specific  area  are  discussed  and  alternate  strategies 
and  policies  lor  development  are  analyzed, 

ECON  421  Economic  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH 
110  or  equivalent  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
BMGT  230  or  BMGT  231  An  i/itroduction  to  the  use  ol 
statistics  in  economics  Topics  include  probability, 
random  variables  and  their  distributions,  sampling 
theory,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  analysis  ol 
variance,  regression  analysis,  correlation, 

ECON  422  Quantitative  dtethods  In  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisites  ECON  201.  203  AND  421  (or  BMGT  230). 
or  permission  of  instructor  Emphasizes  Ihe  interaction 
between  the  economic  problems  posed  by  economists 
and  the  assumptions  employed  m  statistical  theory 
Deals  with  the  formulation,  estimation  and  testing  ot 
economic  models  Topics  include  smgie  variable  and 
multiple  variable  regression  techniques,  theory  ol 
identification.  autocorrelation  and  simultaneous 
equations,  IndeiDendent  work  relating  trie  material  m  tr>e 
course  to  an  economic  problem  chosen  by  Ihe  student 
is  required 

ECON  425  Mathematical  Economics  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECON  401  AND  403  and  one  year  ol  college 
mathematics  A  course  designed  to  enable  economics 
majors  10  understand  the  simpier  aspects  ol 
mathematical  economics  Those  parts  ol  the  calculus 
and  algebra  required  lor  ecorxxnic  analysis  will  be 
presented. 

ECON  430  Money  and  Banldng  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON 

201  and  ECON  203  The  structure  of  financial  institutions 
and  their  role  in  the  provision  of  money  and  near  money. 
Analysis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Ihe  techniques 
of  central  banks,  and  the  control  ol  supply  ol  linancial 
assets  in  stabilization  policy  Relationship  ol  money  and 
credit  to  economic  activity  and  the  pnce  level  Credit  will 
be  given  lor  only  one  course  ECON  430  or  ECON  431 

ECON  431  Theory  of  Money,  Prices  and  Economic 
Activity  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  401  or  ECON  405 
Monetary  theory  and  the  role  ol  money.  Imancial 
institutions  and  interest  rates  in  macro  models  Analysis 
ol  money  demand  and  supply  and  ol  the 
Monetarist-Keynesia  n  debate  as  they  altect  mliation  and 
stabilization  policy  Credit  wiii  be  given  lor  only  one 
course  ECON  430  or  ECON  431 

ECON  440  International  Economics  (3)  Prerequisile: 

ECON  201  and  ECON  203  A  description  ol  international 
trade  and  the  analysis  ol  international  transactions. 
exchange  rates  and  balance  ol  payments  Analysis  ol 
policies  ol  protection,  devaluation,  and  exchange  rate 
stabilization  and  Iheir  conseguences  Credit  will  be 
given  for  only  one  course  ECON  440  or  ECON  441. 

ECON  441  Theory  of  Intemational  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  401  or  ECON  405  and  ECON  403 
or  ECON  406  Theoretical  treatment  ol  international 
trade  and  international  Imance  Includes  Rcardian  and 
Heckscher-Ohiin  theories  ol  comparative  advantage. 
analysis  ol  tanlts  and  other  trade  tamers,  iniemaiionai 
lacior  mot>iity  balance  ot  payments  adjustments, 
exchange  rate  determination,  and  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  in  an  open  eccKomy  Credit  will  be  given  lor  only 
one  course  ECON  440  or  ECON  441. 
ECON  450  Introduction  to  Public  Sector  Economics 
(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  201  ana  ECON  203,  or  ECON 
205  The  role  ol  lede'ai,  slate  and  kx-i  :  .(-■■■i'..  •  !•;  in 
meeting  public  wants     Analysis  ol  tii'  i 

public  expenditures,  govemmenl  bud^;'  i 

analysis   and   incrane   redistribution     <  .' 

aoo'ications  Credit  win  be  given  lor  on ,  out  ciAi'se 
ECON  450  or  ECON  454 

ECON  451    Public  Chotcs  and   Public   Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  203.  OH  205  Anaiyvs  ol 
collective  decision  maiung.  economic  models  ol 
government.  program  budgeting.  anO  poi'Cy 
implementation,  emphasis  on  models  ot  put>iic  ctioice 
and  institutions  which  attect  decision  maKing 
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ECON  454  Theory  ot  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal 
Fedefalism  (3)  Pte'eguisile  ECON  403  or  ECON  406 
Study  ol  *eiia'e  economics  and  the  Iheo'y  ol  puDiic 
goods,  taxation,  puDiic  expenditures,  benelit-cosi 
analysis,  and  slate  and  locai  Imance  Applications  ol 
theory  to  cunent  policy  issues  Credit  will  De  given  lor 
only  one  course  ECON  4&0  ot  ECON  454 

ECON  460  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  403  and  406  Crianymg  structure  ol  the  American 
economy,  price  policies  in  dilterent  industrial 
classifications  ot  monopoly  and  competition  in  relation  to 
problems  ol  public  poucy 

ECON  465  Health  Care  Ecorwmlcs  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  203  or  ECON  205  Analysis  ol  the  health  care,  the 
organization  ol  ils  delivery  and  Imancmg  Access  to 
care  the  roie  ol  insurance,  regulation  ol  hospitals, 
physicians,  and  the  drug  industry,  role  ot  technology. 
and  limits  on  health  care  spending 

ECON     470    Theory    ot     Labor     Economics    (3)  ^ 

Prerequisite  ECON  403  or  ECON  406  An  analytical' 
treatment  ol  theories  ol  labor  markets  The  theory  of 
human  capital  and  allocation  ol  time  in  household  labor 
supply  nrodeis.  marginal  productivity  theory  o(  latjor 
demand,  market  structure  and  the  efficiency  ot  labor 
markets.  information  theory  and  screening; 
discrimination.  distribution  of  income:  and 
unemployment  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course; 
ECON  370  or  ECON  470 

ECON  471  Current  Problems  In  Labor  Economics  (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  4  70  For  students  who  wish  to 
pursue,  in  depth,  selected  topics  in  the  labor  lield. 
Issues  and  topics  selected  lor  detailed  examination  may 
include  manpower  training  and  development. 
unemployment  compensation  and  social  security,  race 
and  sex  discnmination  in  employment,  wage  theory. 
productivity  analysis,  the  problems  of  collective 
barqaining  in  public  employment,  wage-pnce  controls 
and  incomes  policy. 

ECON    482    Economics    ot   tt>e    Soviet    Union    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  201  AND  203,  OR  205  An  analysis 
ot  the  organization,  operating  principles  and 
performance  ol  the  Soviet  economy  with  attention  to  the 
histoncal  and  ideological  background,  planning, 
resources,  industry,  agriculture.  Oomesiic  and  foreign 
trade,  finance,  labor,  and  the  structure  and  growth  ol 
national  income. 

ECON  484  The  Economy  of  China  (3)  Prerequisite 
ECON  201  AND  203,  OR  205,  Policies  and 
performances  of  the  Chinese  economy  since  1949  Will 
begin  with  a  survey  of  modern  China  s  economic  history 
Emphasizes  the  strategies  and  institutional  innovations 
that  the  Chinese  have  adopted  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  economic  development  Some  economic 
controversies  raised  during  the  'Cultural  Revolution"  will 
be  covered  m  review  of  the  problems  and  prospects  ot 
the  present  Chinese  economy. 

ECON  486  The  Economics  ot  National  Planning  (3) 

Preiequisile  ECON  201  AND  203  OR  205  An  analysis 
ol  tr>e  pnncipies  and  practice  ot  economic  planning  with 
special  reference  to  the  planning  problems  of  West 
European  countries  and  the  United  States. 

ECON  490  Survey  ot  Urban  Economic  Problems  and 
Policies  (3)  Prerequisites  ECON  201  AND  203,  OR  205, 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  urban  economics  through 
the  examination  of  current  policy  issues  Topics  may 
include  suburbanization  of  |Obs  and  residences,  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  urban  transportation,  development  of 
new  towns,  ghetto  economic  development,  problems  in 
services  such  as  education  and  police. 

ECON  491  Economics  and  Control  of  Urban  Gro»rth 

(3)  Prerequisite  ECON  490  An  analysis  ol  metroooiitan 
development  processes,  the  consequences  of 
alternative  growth  patterns,  and  the  evaluation  of 
policies  to  control  grovrth. 

ECON  492  Economics  ot  Location  and  Regional 
Growth  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON  403.  or  consent  of 
instructor  Study  of  the  theories,  problems,  and  policies 
of  regional  economic  development  and  the  location  of 
economic  activity  tor  txith  rural  and  metropolitan 
regions.  Methods  oi  regional  analysis. 
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EDCI  280  School  Service  Semester  (3)  One  hour  per 
week  on  campus  with  an  arranged  six  hours  each  week 
in  schools  Development  of  conceptual  understanding 
of  the  teachinqiearninq  process  Seminar  to  coordinate 
on-  and  off-  campus  experiences. 

EDCI  288  Special  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  mapr  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  or 
consent  ol  department  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
ot  SIX  credits  when  topic  is  different. 
EDCI  298  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education 
(1-6)  Prerequisite  consent  ol  advisor  Available  only  to 
freshmen  and  sophomore  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
maiors  who  have  delmite  plans  lor  individual  study  of 
approved  problems  relative  to  their  preparation  lor 
leaching  Credit  according  to  extent  ol  work. 

EDCi  300  Curriculum  and  instruction  In  Art  Education 

(3)  Preiequisiles  EDHD  300  and  EDCI  390,  or  consent 
of  instructor  Obieclives,  selection  and  organization  of 
subiect  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  an 
education. 

EDCI  301  Teaching  Art  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Limited  to  non-art  education  maiors  Art  methods  and 
materials  for  elementary  schools  Includes  laboratory 
experiences  with  materials  aopropnate  for  elementary 
schools  Emphasis  on  emerging  areas  of  art  education 
for  the  elementary  classroom  teacher 
EDCI  302  Curriculum  and  instruction  in  Secondary 
Education:  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and  EDCI 
390  Obiectives.  selection  and  organization  of  subiect 
matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  matenals.  measurement,  and 
topics  pertinent  to  music  education. 

EDCI  310  Curriculum  and  instruction:  Pre-school  (3) 

Curncuium  of  early  childhood  education  m  relation  to 
deveiopmemai  needs  of  various  age  levels,  emphasis  on 
the  activities,  materials  and  methods  by  which 
educational  obiectives  are  attained. 
EDCi  311  Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Eariy 
Childhood  (K-3)  (3)  Curriculum  of  early  childhood 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  cognitive  and 
affective  dimensions  of  the  young  child. 

EDCI  313  Creative  Activities  and  Materials  for  the 
Young  Child  (3)  Prerequisites  EDCI  280  Coreouisites; 
EDHD  300.  MUED  450.  EDCI  318  and  EDCI314. 
Tecriniques  and  resources  for  art.  music,  play  and 
creative  dramatics. 

EDCi  314  Teaching  Language,  Reading,  Drama  and 
Literature  with  Young  Children  (3)  Prerequisite  EDCI 
280  Corequisiles  EDHD  300.  IviUED  450.  EDCI  318  and 
EDCI  313  Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
context  ol  the  language  arts,  beginning  reading 
instruction  and  utilization  ol  literature,  drama,  and 
writing. 

EDCI  315  The  Young  Child  in  the  Social  Environment 

(3)  Prerequisites  EDCI  313  and  EDCI  314  Coreouisites; 
EDCI  316.  317.  and  318  The  child's  understanding  of 
people,  social  roles,  society  and  various  cultures, 
communicative  skills  and  ability  to  develop  satisfying 
relationships  with  peers  and  adults.  Related  techniques, 
matenals  and  resources  included, 

EDCi  316  The  Teaching  ot  Reading:  Eariy  Childhood 

(3)  Prerequisites  EDCI  313  and  EDCi  314  Corequisites, 
EDCI  315,  317.  and  318,  The  fundamentals  of 
developmental  reading  instruction,  including  reading 
readiness,  use  of  experience  records,  procedures  in 
using  basal  readers.  the  improvement  of 
comprehension,  teaching  reading  in  all  areas  of  the 
curncuium.  uses  of  children's  literature,  the  program  in 
word  analysis,  and  diagnostic  techniques. 
EDCi  317  The  Young  Child  and  the  Physical 
Environment  (3)  Prerequisites  EDCI  313  and  EDCI  314. 
Coreouisites  EDCI  315.  316.  and  318  Teaching  skills. 
and  background  knowledge  important  to  guiding  the 
child  in  learning  how  to  learn  alxjut  the  physical 
environment.  The  skills  of  quantification,  obsen/ation. 
inference,  space-time  relationships,  and  classification. 

EDCi  318  Professional  Development  Seminar  In  Eariy 
Childhood  Education  (1-2)  Atiective  and  integrative 
functions  of  teaching  young  children,  planning  daily 


programs,  organizing  the  learning  environment; 
developing  the  curriculum,  clarifying  values,  guidmg 
behavior,  diagnosing  and  evaluating,  and  working  with 
parents  and  other  adults  Repeatabie  for  a  total  of  three 
semester  hours 

EDCI  320  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite  EDhD  300 
and  EDCI  390  Objectives,  selection  and  organization  ol 
subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  matenals.  measurement 
and  topics  pertinent  to  social  studies  education. 
Includes  emphasis  on  multi-cultural  education. 

EDCI  321  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Geography  (3)  Prerequisites  EDHD  300 
and  EDCI  390  Obiectives  selection  and  organization  ol 
subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement,  and  topics  pertinent  to  geography 
education, 

EDCI  322  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary 
Education  -  Social  Studies  (3)  Prerequisites  EDCi  280 
and  EDHD  3(X)  Curriculum,  organization  and  methods 
of  teaching,  evaluation  of  matenals.  and  utilization  of 
environmental  resources  Emphasis  on  multicultural 
education,   includes  laboratory/field  experiences 

EDCI  330  Curriculum  and  instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Foreign  Language  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD 
300  and  EDCI  390  Objectives,  selection  and 
organization  ol  subject  matter,  appropnate  methods, 
lesson  plans,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials,  measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to 
foreign  language  education. 

EDCI  340  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  English  Speech  Drama  (3)  Prerequisites 
EDHD  300  and  EDCI  390  Objectives,  selection,  and 
organization  ol  subject  matter,  appropriate  methods, 
lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  English, 
speech,  drama  education. 

EDCi  342  Curriculum  and  instruction  In  Elementary 
Education:  Language  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite  EDCi  280 
and  EDHD  300  Listening,  oral  communication, 
functional  writing,  creative  writing,  spelling,  handwriting, 
and  creative  expression.  Includes  laboratory/tieid 
experiences. 

EDCI  350  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisite  EDhD  300 
and  EDCI  390  Objectives,  selection  and  organization  ol 
subject  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials, 
measurement,  and  topics  pertinent  to  mathematics 
education. 

EDCi  352  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary 
Education:  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  210. 
EDCI  280.  and  EDhD  300  Materials  and  procedures  to 
help  children  sense  anthmetical  meanings  and 
relationships  Development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
number  system  and  arithmetical  processes.  Includes 
laboratory/field  experiences. 

EDCi  362  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary 
Education:  Reading  (3)  Prerequisites  EDCi  280  and 
EDHD  300.  The  fundamentals  of  developmental  reading 
instruction,  including  reading  readiness,  use  ol 
experience  stones,  procedures  in  using  basal  readers, 
the  improvement  of  comprehension,  word  analysis,  and 
procedures  for  determining  individual  needs.  Includes 
laboratory/field  experiences. 

EDCI  370  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Science  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and 
EDCI  390  For  pre-service  science  teachers  The  study 
of  the  teachers  role  in  secondary  school  science 
instruction  preparing  objectives,  planning  lessons, 
selecting  and  organizing  for  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction,  determining  appropnate  teaching  methods, 
selecting  textbooks,  other  instructional  materials  and 
measunng  and  evaluating  student  achievement 
Includes  laboratory  and  field  expenences. 

EDCI  372  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Elementary 
Education:  Science  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDCI  280  and 
EDHD  300  Objectives,  methods,  materials  and  activities 
for  teaching  science  m  the  elementary  school,  emphasis 
on  teaching  strategies  which  help  children  learn  the 
processes  '  and  concepts  ot  science.  Includes 
laboratory/field  experiences. 
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EDCI  3B0  Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Elementary  (3) 

Curriculum  ol  eiementa'y  educalion  Developmental 
needs  at  various  age  levels,  with  emohasis  upon  the 
activities,  materials  and  methods  by  which  educational 
obieclives  are  attained. 

EDCI  381  Schools  and  Children  (3)  Methods  of 
educating  children  Examination  ol  ditlereni  roles  of 
parents  and  other  community  members  as  consumers 
and  participants  in  schools  Not  open  for  credit  to 
students  in  teacher  preparation  programs. 

EDCI  383  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Secondary 
Education:  Dance  (3)  Prerequisites  EDHD  300  and 
EDCI  390  Obieclives.  selection  and  organization  of 
subiect  matter,  appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans. 
textbooks  and  other  Instructional  materials, 
measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  dance. 

EDCI  390  Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary 
Education  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  or  consent  of 
instructor  Principles  and  methods  ol  teaching  in  lumor 
and  senior  high  schools  Inslruclional  problems  common 
to  all  of  the  subiect  fields,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  youth,  the  urgent  social  problems 
ol  today,  and  the  central  values  of  society. 

EDCI  401  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  School: 
Art  (4-8)  Limited  to  art  education  maiors  who  have 
consent  ol  department.  Fulfils  elementary  teaching 
reguiremenls  in  K-12  art  education  program. 

EDCI  402  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 
Art  (2-8)  Preieguisile  EDCI  300 

EDCI  403  Teaching  of  Art  Criticism  In  Public  Schools 

(3)  Introduction  to  theories  ol  an  criticism  as  related  to 
teaching  of  art  Trips  to  galleries  and  museums  Open  to 
fine  ans  maiors  and  students  from  other  disciplines, 

EDCI       406       Practicum      in      Art      Education: 

Two-Dimensional  (3)  Theory  and  practical  experience 
in  two-dimensional  design  in  vanous  art  media; 
development  of  teaching  procedures  and  presentation  ol 
malenals  in  school  settings. 

EDCI  407  Practicum  In  Art  Education: 
Three-Dlmensional  (3)  A  lecture-studio  course  to 
develop  skills,  material  resources,  and  educational 
strategies  for  three-dimensional  proiects  in  school 
settings. 

EDCI  410  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Early 
Childhood  (3)  Relationship  of  the  school  curncuium. 
nursery  sctxx)i  through  grade  3.  to  child  growth  and 
development  Recent  trends  m  curncuium  organization; 
the  elfecl  ol  environment  on  learning;  readiness  to  learn; 
and  adapting  curncuium  content  and  methods  to 
matunty  levels  ol  children.  Primarily  for  in-service 
teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI     411      Student     Teaching:     Preschool     (4) 

Prereguisite:  completion  of  required  methods  courses 
and  consent  of  the  department. 

EDCI    412    Student    Teaching:    Kindergarten    (4) 

Prerequisite:  completion  ol  required  methods  courses 
and  consent  of  depanment. 

EDCI  413  Student  Teaching:   Primary  Grades  (8) 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  required  methods  courses 
and  consent  of  depanment. 

EDCI  416  Malnstreaming  In  Early  Childhood 
Educational  Settings  (3)  Theoretical  bases  and  applied 
practices  for  integrating  handicapped  children  into 
regular  early  childhood  programs. 

EDCI  420  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary 
Education:  Social  Studies  (3)  Coreauisite  EDCl  421. 
An  anaysis  ol  teaching  theory,  strategies,  and  tecniques 
in  relation  to  the  student  leaching  experience, 

EDCI  421  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Social  Studies  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCi  320 

EDCI  422  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 

Geography  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  321 

EDCI  423  Social  Studies  In  Early  Childhood 
Education  (3)  Curriculum,  organization  and  methods  of 
teacnmg,  evaluation  ol  materials  and  utilization  of 
environmental  resources  Emphasis  on  multicultural 
education  Rnmamy  for  in-sen/ice  teachers,  nursery 
school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  424  Social  Studies  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Curriculum,  organization  and  methods  of  teaching, 
evaluation  of  materials  and  utilization  of  environmental 
resources.  Emphasis  on  multicultural  education  Pnmaniy 


for  m-sen/ice  teachers,  grades  1-6 

EDCI  425  Social  Studies  and  Multicultural  Education 

(3)  Seminar  reialmg  to  general  social  science  pnncicais 
that  are  applicable  to  multicultural  education  as  a 
component  of  social  studies  instruction.  Cultural 
experiences  arranged  on  an  independent  basis  for  each 

participant. 

EDCI  426  Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies  iri 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and 
EDCI  390.  or  consent  of  instructor  The  obiectives. 
selection  and  organization  of  subiect  matter,  appropriate 
methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials,  measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to  social 
studies  education  For  in-service  teachers.  Includes 
emphasis  on  multicultural  education. 

EDCI  430  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary 
Education:  Foreign  language  (3)  Coreouisite  EDCI 
431  An  analysis  ol  teaching  theory,  strategies  and 
techniques  in  relation  to  the  student  teaching 
expenence. 

EDCI  431  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Foreign  Languages  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  330 

EDCI  432  Foreign  Language  Methods  In  the 
Elementary  School  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Methods  and  techniques  for  developmental 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages 
in  eiementan/  schools  Development  of  oral-aural  sl<ills  in 
'anguage  development, 

EDCI  433  Teaching  the  Audio-Lingual  SIdlls  In 
Foreign  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and 
EDCI  390,  or  consent  of  instructor  The  obieclives. 
selection  and  organization  of  subiect  matter,  appropriate 
methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials,  measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to  foreign 
language  education.  For  in-service  teachers. 

EDCI  434  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  other  Languages  (3)  An  miroOuctory  course  in 
methods  for  leaching  listening,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  techniques  and  a  review  ol  research  findings, 

EDCI  435  Teaching  Reading  In  a  Second  Language 

(3)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol  instructor  Analysis  of 
selected  theories  and  practices  in  first  innguage  reading 
applied  to  second  language  teaching/learning. 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  techniques  and  analysis  of 
the  student's  cultural  background  as  a  factor  in 
evaluating  reading  achievement  in  the  second  language. 

EDCI  436  Teaching  for  Multicultural  Understanding 

(3)  The  techniques  and  content  for  teaching  culture  in 
foreign  language  classes  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL)  classes  Research  and  evaluation  of 
selected  aspects  of  a  culture  as  basts  lor  creating 
teaching  materials. 

EDCI  437  Bllingual-Bicuttural  Education  (3)  Analysis  of 

biiinguai-bicuiturai  education  m  the  U  S  and  abroad  with 
emphasis  on  TESOL  Methods  of  teaching,  goals, 
instructional  materials  and  mamslreammg  of  bilingual 
students, 

EDCI  438  Field  Experience  In  TESOL  (3)  Prereguisite: 
EDCI  434  or  eouivaienl.  and  consent  ol  inslructor. 
Systematic  observations,  tutoring  and  leaching  in  a 
TESOL  field  setting. 

EDCI  440  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary 
Education:  English.  Speech.  Drama  (1)  Coreouisite 

EDCl  441  An  analysis  ol  leaching  iheory  strategies  and 
techniques  in  relation  to  the  student  Teaching 
experience. 

EDCI  441  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 
English  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCl  340 

EDCI  442  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Speech  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCi  340 

EDCI  443  Lllerature  for  Children  and  Youth  (3) 

Analysis  of  literary  materials  for  children  and  youth. 
Timeless  and  ageless  books,  and  outstanding  examples 
ol  contemporary  publishing  Evaluation  of  the 
contributions  Of  individual  authors,  illustrators  and 
children  s  book  awards. 

EDCI  444  Language  Arts  In  Early  Childhood 
Education  (3)  Teaching  of  spelling,  handwntmg.  oral 
and  written  expression  and  creative  expression  Primarily 
lor  in-sen/ice  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  445  Language  Arts  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Teaching   of   spemng.    handwriting,   oral   and   written 


expression    and    creative    expression     Primarily    lor 

in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6 

EDCI  446  Methods  of  Teaching  English,  Speech, 
Drama  In  Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisite  EDhd 
300  and  EDCI  390.  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
obiectives.  selection  and  organization  ol  subiect  matter, 
appropriate  methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials,  measurement  and  topics 
pertinent  to  engiish,  speech,  and  drama  education.  For 
in-service  teachers, 

EDCI  447  Field  Experience  In  English,  Speech,  Drama 
Teaching  (1)  Coreouisite  EDCi  340  Practical 
experience  as  an  aide  to  a  regular  engiish.  speech  or 
drama  teacher,  assigned  responsibilities  and 
participation  in  a  variety  ol  teachmgdearning  activities. 

EDCI  450  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Secondary 

Education:  Mathematics  (3)  Coreouisite  EDCi  461  An 
analysis  ol  leaching  meory  strategies,  and  techniques  m 
relation  to  the  student  teaching  experience 

EDCI  451  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Mathematics  (12)  Prerequisile  EDCl  350 

EDCI  452  Mathematics  In  Early  Childhood  Education 

(3)  Prerequisite  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on 
materials  and  procedures  which  help  pupiis  sense 
arithmetic  meanings  and  reialicnships  Pnmaniy  lor 
in-service  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  453  Mathematics  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  210  or  equivalent  Emphasis  on 
materials  and  procedures  which  help  pupils  sense 
anthmetic  meanings  and  relationships.  Primarily  lor 
in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6. 

EDCI     454     The     Mathematics     Laboratory     (3) 

Prerequisite  EDCI  352  or  equivalent,  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor.  The  delmition.  design,  and  uses  ol  an 
elementary  school  mathematics  laboratory  Laboratory 
visitations.  The  design  of  instructional  activities  and 
field-test  activities  with  children, 

EDCI  455  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  In 
Secondary  Schools  (3)  Prerequisite  EDHD  300  and 
EDCI  390,  or  consent  ol  instructor  The  obiectives, 
selection  and  organization  of  subiect  maiter.  apofopnaie 
methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials,  measurement  and  topics  pertinent  to 
mathematics  education.  For  in-service  teachers. 

EDCI   456   Diagnosis   of   Learning   Disabilities   In 

Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisites  an  courses  m  the  EDSP 
330  block  and  MATH  210  or  consent  of  the  instructor 
Development  of  skills  in  diagnosing  and  identifying 
learning  disabilities  m  mathematics  and  m  planning  lor 
individualized  instruction.  Cimic  participation  required. 

EDCI  461  Reading  In  Early  Childhood  Edcuatlon  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  developmental  reading  instruction, 
including  reading  readiness,  use  of  experience  stones, 
procedures  m  using  basal  readers,  the  improvement  ol 
comprehension,  word  analysis,  and  procedures  for 
determining  individual  needs  Pnmaniy  lor  in-service 
teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  462  Reading  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Fundamentals  of  developmental  reading  instruction, 
including  reading  read  ness.  use  ol  experience  stones, 
procedures  in  using  basal  readers,  the  improvement  ol 
comprehension,  word  analysis,  and  procedures  for 
determining  individual  needs.  Pnmaniy  lor  in-service 
teachers,  grades  1-8 

EDCI  463  The  Teaching  of  Reading  In  the  Secondary 

School  (3)  The  fundamentals  of  secondary  readmg 
insi'uciion.    including   emphasis   on    content    reading 

instruction 

EDCI  464  Clinical  Practices  in  Reading  Diagnosis  and 
Instruction  (3)  Prerequisite.  EDCi  362  or  463  A 
laboratory  course  m  which  each  student  has  one  or 
more  pupils  for  analysis  and  instruction  At  least  one 
class  meeting  per  week  to  diagnose  individual  cases 
and  to  plan  instruction. 

EDCI  466  Literature  for  Adolescents  (3)  Reading  and 

analysis  of  fiction  and  nonliclion.  methods  for  cnticaiiy 
assessing  quality  and  appeal;  current  theory  and 
methods  ol  instruction,  research  on  resixjnse  10 
literature,  curriculum  design  and  selection  ol  bocHs. 

EDCI    467    Teaching    Writing    (3)    Sources    and 

procedures  lor  developing  curriculum  obiectives  and 
matenais  lor  teaching  written  composition,  prewnling, 
composing,    and    revision   procedures;   contemporary 
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directions  In  rhetorical  theory:  sun/ey  ol  research  on 
coinposilion  instruction 

EDCI  471  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Science  (12)  Prerequisite  EDCI  352 

EDCI  472  Methods  of  Teaching  Science  In  Secondary 
Schools  (3)  Preieguisites  EDHD  300,  EDCi3aO,  and 
consent  ol  instructor.  The  study  ol  the  teachers  role  in 
secondary  school  science  instruction;  preparing 
obiectives.  planning  lessons,  selecting  and  organizing 
(or  classroom  and  laporalory  instruction,  determining 
appropnate  teaching  methods,  selecting  textbooks  and 
Other  instructional  materials,  measuring  and  evaluating 
Student  achievement  includes  laD  and  tieid  experience. 
For  in-service  teachers 

EDCI     473     Environmental     Education     (3)     Two 

leclure-discussion  periods  and  one  three  hour 
laboratory-lield  experience  session  per  week  An 
interdisciplinary  course  covering  the  literature, 
techniques  and  strategies  ol  environmental  education. 
Emphasis  on  the  study  ol  environmental  education 
programs  and  the  development  ot  a  specific  program 
which  IS  designed  to  implement  the  solution  ot  an 
environmental  ptoDiem.  The  laboratory-fietd  experience 
is  provided  as  a  model  tor  luture  activities  ol  students, 
(Open  to  any  student  who  wishes  to  become  actively 
involved  in  the  process  ol  environmental  education 
program  development,) 

EDCI  474  Science  In  Early  Childhood  Education  (3) 

ODiectives,  methods,  malena's  and  activities  for 
leaching  science  in  the  elementary  school,  Pnmanly  for 
in-service  teachers,  nursery  school  through  grade  3. 

EDCI  475  Science  In  the  Elementary  School  (3) 

Obiectives.  methods,  materials,  and  activities  for 
teaching  science  in  the  elementary  school.  Pnmanly  for 
in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6, 

EDCI  476  Teaching  Ecology  and  Natural  History  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  natural  history  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  field.  Ecological  principles; 
resources  and  instructional  materials;  curncular 
materials.  Primarily  lor  teachers,  park  naturalists,  and 
outdoor  educators, 

EDCI  480  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum:  Elementary 

(3)  Relationship  ot  the  school  curriculum,  grades  1-6.  to 
child  growth  and  development  Recent  trends  in 
curriculum  organization,  the  effect  of  environment  on 
learning;  readiness  to  learn;  and  adapting  curnculum 
content  and  methods  to  maturity  levels  of  children. 
Pnmanly  for  in-service  teachers,  grades  1-6. 

EDCI    481     Student    Teaching:     Elementary    (12) 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  required  methods  courses 
and  consent  ot  department. 

EDCI  482  Student  Teaching  In  Elementary  School: 
Special  Education  (8)  Prerequisite  completion  of 
required  metnods  courses  and  consent  of  department 
Limited  to  special  education  majors  who  have  previously 
applied  Provides  8  weeks  of  full-time  experience  in  the 
regular  elementary  classroom. 

EDCI  483  Student  Teaching  In  School  Media  Centers: 
Elementary  (6)  Prerequisites;  EDHD  300.  EDCI  480.  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Supervised  internship  experience 
in  elementary  and  middle  school  media  centers. 
Participation  at  a  professional  level  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  an  on-going  media  program, 

EDCI  484  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School: 
Music  (4-6)  Limited  to  MUED  maiors  who  have  consent 
of  department.  Fulfills  elementary  teaching  requirements 
in  K-12  music  education  programs, 

EDCI  485  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School: 
Physical  Education  (4-8)  Limited  to  PhED  majors  who 
have  consent  ot  the  department.  Fulfills  elementary 
teaching  requirements  in  K-12  physical  education 
programs, 

EI3CI    486    Supervision    of   Student   Teachers    (3) 

Designed  for  m-service  teachers  The  development  and 
refinement  of  skills  in  observing,  evaluating  and 
conducting  conferences  with  student  teachers  Clinical 
supervision  and  cooperative  problem  solving  Required 
by  some  school  systems  for  supervision  of  student 
teachers, 

EDCI  487  Introduction  to  Computers  in  Instructional 
Settings  (3)  Prerequisite  at  least  six  hours  in  education 
or  instructional  experience,  A  first-level  sun/ey  course  for 
students  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  using 
computers    lor    instructional    purposes.     "Hands-on" 


experience  with  computers  Site  visits,  guest  speakers. 

and  individual  proiecl  opportunities, 

EDCI  488  Selected  Topics  In  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  l^djor  in  curnculum  and  instruction,  or 
consent  of  department  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
of  SIX  credits  when  topic  is  diflerenl. 

EDCI   489   Field    Experiences    In    Education   (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  ol  department  Planned  fieid 
experience  in  education-related  activities  Credit  not  to 
be  granted  lor  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDCI  490  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  the  Middle 
and  Junior  High  School  (3)  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
in  the  middle  and  lumor  high  school.  Purposes, 
functions  and  characteristics  ol  this  school  unit,  a  study 
ot  Its  population,  organization,  program  of  studies, 
methods,  staff,  and  other  topics  together  with 
implications  for  prospective  teachers, 

EDCI  491  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Health  (12)  Prerequisite,  consent  ot  instructor. 

EDCI  492  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Dance  (2-8)  Prerequisite.  EDCI  383, 

EDCI  493  Student  Teaching  In  School  Media  Centers: 
Secondary  (6)  Prerequisite:  EDHD  300  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Supervised  internship  experience  in 
secondary  school  media  centers.  Participation  at  a 
professional  level  in  the  management  and  operation  of 
an  on  going  media  program. 

EDCI  494  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools: 
Music  (2-8)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor, 

EDCI  495  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools: 
Physical  Education  (2-8)  Prerequisite:  consent  ol 
instruclor 

EDCI  496  Student  Teaching  Seminar  In  Library  Media 
Services  (3)  An  analysis  ol  thhery,  strategies,  and 
techniques  in  relation  to  the  student  teaching 
experience, 

EDCI  498  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education 
(1-6)  Prerequisite  Consent  of  advisor  Avai.'abie  only  to 
curriculum  and  instruction  ma|ors  who  have  definite 
plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems.  Credit 
according  to  extent  of  work, 

EDCI  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  institutes  (1-6)  The 

maximum  number  ot  credits  that  may  be  earned  under 
this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester 
hours;  the  symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until 
six  semester  hours  have  been  reached.  The  following 
types  of  educational  enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under 
this  course  heading  workshops  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with 
other  colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise 
covered  in  the  present  course  listing;  clinical 
experiences  in  pupil-testing  centers,  reading  clinics, 
speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers:  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or 
problems  and  intended  lor  designatefl  groups  such  as 
school  supenntendents.  principals  and  supervisors. 

EDCP  —  Education  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services 

EDCP  108  College  Aims  (1)  This  course  is  primarily 
aimed  at  orienting  new  students  toward  the  practice  of 
efficient  study  techniques  It  will  be  concerned  with  such 
topics  as-  how  to  study  and  develop  higher  level  work 
skills;  diagnosing  and  remedying  skill  disabilities; 
handling  problem  area  which  distracts  students  from 
their  studies, 

EDCP  310  Peer  Counseling  Theory  and  Skills  (3)  The 

theories  and  skills  ot  peer  helping  relationships. 
Counseling  theories  and  skills  at  a  level  appropriate  for 
students  seeking  basic  level  training  for  use  in  peer 
counseling  settings. 

EDCP  410  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  (3)  Presents  principles  and  procedures,  and 
examines  the  function  of  counselors,  psychologists  in 
schools,  school  social  workers,  and  other  personnel 
sen/ice  workers. 

EDCP  411  Mental  Hygiene  (3)  The  practical  application 
of    the    pnncipies   ot    menial   hygiene   to   classroom 

problems, 

EDCP  413  Behavior  Modification  (3)  Knowledge  and 
techniques  ol  intervention  m  a  vanety  of  social  situations, 
including  contingency  contracting  and  time  out  will  be 


EDCP  414  Principles  of  Behavior  (3)  Development  ot 
student  proficiency  in  analyzing  complex  patterns  ol 
behavior  on  the  basis  of  empirical  evidence. 

EDCP  415  Behavior  Mediation  (3)  Prerequisite  EDCP 
414  Basic  principles  ol  human  behavior  will  be 
reviewed  and  application  ot  these  principles  will  be 
implemented  under  supen/ision. 

EDCP  417  Group  Dynamics  and  Leadership  (3)  Two 

hours  ot  lecture  discussion  and  two  hours  ol  latxiralory 
per  week.  The  nature  and  property  of  groups, 
interaction  analysis,  developmental  phases,  leadership 
dynamics  and  styles,  roles  of  members  and 
interpersonal  communications.  Laboratory  involves 
experimental  based  learning. 

EDCP  420  Education  and  Racism  (3)  Strategy 
development  for  counselors  and  educators  to  deal  with 
problems  of  racism. 

EDCP  460  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

(3)  Introductory  course  for  majors  in  rehabilitation 
counseling,  social  work,  psychology,  or  education  whd 
desire  to  work  professionally  with  physically  or 
emotionally  handicapped  persons. 

EDCP  461  Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability  (3) 

Theory  and  research  concerning  disability,  with 
emphasis  on  cnsis  theory,  loss  and  mourning, 
handicapped  as  a  deviant  group,  sexuality  and 
functional  loss,  attitude  lormation.  dying  process  and 
coping.  Implications  for  counseling  and  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

EDCP  470  introduction  to  Student  Personnel  (3) 

Prerequisite:  consent  oi  instructor  A  systematic  analysis 
of  research  and  theoretical  literature  on  a  variety  ol 
maior  problems  in  the  organization  and  administration  ol 
student  personnel  sen/ices  m  higher  education  Included 
will  be  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  student 
personnel  philosophy  in  education,  counseling  services, 
discipline,  housing,  student  activities,  financial  aid, 
health,  remedial  services,  etc, 

EDCP  489  Field  Experiences  In  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Consent  ol 
department.  Planned  field  experience  in 
education-related  activities.  Credit  not  to  be  granted  for 
experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDCP  498  Special  Problems  In  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  consent  ol 
instructor  Avanabie  only  to  major  students  who  have 
formal  plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems. 

EDCP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  Institutes  (1-6)  The 

maximum  number  of  credits  that  may  be  earned  under 
this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester 
hours;  the  symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  times  until 
six  semester  hours  have  been  reached.  The  following 
type  of  educational  enterpnse  may  be  scheduled  under 
this  course  heading:  workshops  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Sen/ices  (or 
developed  cooperatively  with  other  departments, 
colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  present  course  listing:  clinical  expenences  in 
counseling  and  testing  centers,  reading  clinics,  speech 
therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education  centers; 
institutues  developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems 
and  intended  for  designated  groups. 

EDHD  —  Education,  Human 
Development 

EDHD  300  Human   Development  and   Learning  (6) 

Open  only  to  students  approved  for  teacher  education. 
Studies  scientific  facts  that  describe  growth, 
development,  and  learning  and  the  implications  of  these 
for  the  teacher  and  the  school,  A  study  ot  an  individual 
child  and  a  classroom  participation  experience  are 
integral  parts  of  the  course  and  require  a  one-haH  day 
per  week  assignment  in  a  public  school  as  a  teacher 
aide.  Students  are  scheduled  for  field  assignments  in 
an  elementary  or  high  school  according  to  the 
curriculum  they  are  in.  Each  group  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member  with  whom  it  meets 
every  second  week  in  a  seminar  session. 

EDHD  306  A  Study  of  Human  Behavior  (3)  This  course 
is  planned  for  and  limited  to  students  who  are  not 
enrolled  m  the  College  of  Education,  and  it  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  professional  teacher 
education    programs.     The   course   is   designed    to 
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introduce  studenls  lo  Ihe  scientific  principles  (physical, 
social  and  psychological)  wtiicli  describe  tiunnan 
behavior,  development  and  adiustment  at  all  maturity 
levels  and  to  use  these  principles  m  the  study  ot 
individual  children  and  youth  Each  student  will  observe, 
record,  and  analyze  the  behavior  ot  an  individual 
throughout  the  semester  and  must  have  one  hall-day  a 
weeK  lor  this  purpose. 

EDHD  319  Scientific  Concepts  In  Human 
Development  (3)  Concepts  and  issues  in  contemporary 
culture  in  relation  to  Ihe  development  and  learning  ot 
children  and  youth  Repeatable  lor  a  maximum  ol  6 
credits  il  the  topics  differ. 

EDHD  320  Human  Development  Through  the  Lifespan 
(3)  Central  concepts  related  to  parameters  ot  human 
development,  individual  and  social,  which  arise 
throughout  the  various  stages  ol  the  lifespan.  Continuity 
and  change  within  the  developing  individual. 

EDHD  330  Human  Development  and  Societal 
Institutions  (3)  Development  of  the  individual  in  Ihe 
conlext  ol  his  relationships  with  Ihe  lormal  and  inlormal 
institutions  ot  society  An  examination  ol  various  aspects 
ol  development,  from  Ihe  broad  perspective  ol  the  social 
sciences. 

EDHD  340  Human  Development  Aspects  of  the 
Helping  Relationship  (3)  Focuses  upon  the 
development  ol  skills  in  relating  .  communicating,  and 
problem-solving  with  others  Includes  an  examination  of 
psychological  theories  relevant  to  the  helping 
relationship,  laboratory  experiences  in  developing 
communication  skills,  and  lield  experiences  wherein 
theory  and  skills  are  applied. 

EDHD  350  Human  Development  Factors  In  Personal 
Development  (3)  An  exploration  of  personality  dynamics 
including  seit-sludy  experiences  which  contribute  to  Ihe 
Student  s  personal  growth  and  sell-msight  Disigned  for 
Ihe  preprolessional.  with  emphasis  on  lactors  which 
enhance  optimal  development  in  small  group  interaction. 

EDHD    400    Introduction    to    Gerontology    (3)    An 

overview  ol  Ihe  processes  ol  aging  including 
physiological,  sociological,  and  psychological  aspects 
as  an  introduction  to  the  lield  ol  gerontology.  Analysis  ot 
physiological  changes,  cultural  lorces  and  sell 
processes  that  have  a  bearing  on  life  quality  in  Ihe  late 
years  Examination  ol  community  action  in  response  to 
problems  ol  Ihe  elderly.  Direct  lield  contact  with 
programs  lor  the  elderly. 

EDHD  411  Child  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Growth 
and  development  ol  Ihe  child  from  conception  through 
the  early  childhood  years,  with  emphasis  on 
development  seauences  m  physical,  psychological  and 
social  areas  implications  lor  understanding  and  working 
with  young  children  in  the  home,  school,  and  other 
sellings 

EDHD  413  Adolescent  Development  (3)  A  study  ol  the 
interplay  ol  physical,  cultural  and  sell  lorces  as  they 
influence  behavior,  development,  learning  and 
adiustment  during  adolescence  Includes  observation 
and  case  study  This  course  cannot  be  used  to  meet  the 
psychological  loundations  requirements  tor  teacher 
cenilicalion. 

EDHD  416  Scientific  Concepts  In  Human 
Development  III  (3)  Guided  reading  and  obsen/ation  ot 
pupils  throughout  the  school  year  Emphasis  on  human 
development  concepts  relating  to  impact  ol  family, 
school,  society,  and  peer  group  on  the  student 
Collection  and  analysis  ol  data  allecling  learning  and 
behavior. 

EDHD  417  LatMratory  In  Behavior  Analysis  III  (3) 
Prerequisite,  EDHD  416  Guided  reading  and 
observation  ol  pupils  throughout  Ihe  school  year. 
Emphasis  on  analysis  ol  intrinsic  aspects  ol  learning  and 
behavior  including  cognitive  processes,  motivalion, 
sell-concept,  attitudes,  and  values. 
EDHD  419  Human  Development  and  Learning  In 
School  Settings  (3)  Prerequisite  classroom  teaching 
experience  or  consent  ol  instructor  Advanced  study  ol 
human  development  and  learning  principles  m  the 
continuous  study  and  evaluation  ol  several  diHerent 
phases  ol  the  school  program  over  an  extended  period 
ol  time  Repeaiabie  lor  a  maximum  ol  6  credits  it  Ihe 
topics  dilfer. 

EDHD    445    Guidance    of    Young    Children    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSVC  1(X).  EDHD  30O.  EDHD  306  or 
equivalent     Development    ol    an    appreciation    and 


understanding  ol  young  children  from  differing  home 
and  community  backgrounds;  study  ot  individual  and 
group  problems, 

EDHD  460  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisites 
PSYC  100  or  EDUC  300  or  equivalent  Offers  an 
examination  of  research  and  problems  m  educational 
psychology  Includes  consideration  ol  measurement 
and  the  signilicance  ol  individual  ditlerences.  learning, 
motivation  and  emotions.  Iranster  ol  learning, 
intelligence,  atlitudes.  problem  solving,  understanding, 
thinking,  and  communicating  knowledge  The  course  is 
intended  to  provide  an  overview  ot  educational 
psychology  with  an  emphasis  on  learning  processes  II 
may  not  be  substituted  tor  EDUC  300  by  regularly 
matriculated  students  in  the  teacher  education  program, 

EDHD  489  Field   Experiences  In  Education  (1-4) 

Prereguisite  Consent  ol  department  Planned  lield 
experience  in  education-related  activities  Credit  not  lo 
be  granted  lor  expenences  accrued  prior  lo  registration. 

EDHD  496   Special    Problems   In    Education   (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Available  only  to 
mature  students  who  have  detinite  plans  for  individual 
study  ol  approved  problems. 

EDHD  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6) 

The  maximum  number  ol  credits  that  may  be  earned 
under  this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six 
semester  hours;  Ihe  symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more 
limes  until  six  semester  hours  have  been  reached  the 
following  type  ol  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading  workshops 
conducted  by  the  College  ol  Education  (or  developed 
cooperatively  with  other  colleges  and  universities)  and 
not  otherwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing, 
clinical  experiences  in  pupii-teslmg  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special 
education  centers;  institutes  developed  around  specitic 
topics  or  problems  and  intended  tor  designated  groups 
such  as  school  supenntendenis,  pnncipals  and 
supervisors. 

EDIT  —  Industrial,  Technological 
and  Occupational  Education 

EDIT  101  Mechanical  Drawing  I  (2)  Four  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  An  introduction  to  orthographic 
muili-view  and  isometnc  projection  Emphasis  on  the 
visualization  ol  an  obiecl  when  it  is  represented  by  a 
multi-view  drawing  and  on  the  making  ol  muHi-view 
drawings  Auxiliary  views.  sectional  views, 
dimensioning,  conventional  representation  and  single 
stroke  letters, 

EDIT  102  Fundamentals  of  Woodworking  (3)  Two 

hours  ol  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
An  onentation  into  Ihe  woodworking  industry  with  regard 
to  materials,  products  and  processes  while  providing 
skill  development  in  the  care  and  use  of  hand  and 
power  tools. 

EDIT  106  Teaching  Creative  Construction  Activities  I 

(3)  Introduclion  to  ceramics,  graphics,  metais  and 
woods  as  construction  activity  materials  utilized  by 
multi-age  groups  in  a  variety  ot  settings. 

EDIT  110  Teaching  Creative  Construction  Activities  II 

(3)  f^our  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite 
EDIT  106  A  continuation  ol  EDIT  106  Study  ol  basic 
phenomena  ol  industry  Particularly  those  which  apply  lo 
Ihe  manulacture  ot  common  products,  housing, 
transportation  and  communication, 

EDIT  112  Technical  Calculations  (3)  The  development 

ol  an  understanding  and  working  knowledge  ol  Ihe 
mathematical  concepts  related  to  the  various  aspects  ol 
industrial  education  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  general  malhematics  as  applied  to  latX)ratory  and 
drawing  activities. 

EDIT  114  Principles  of  Typewriting  (2)  Four  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor 
The  attainment  ot  the  ability  lo  operate  the  typewriter 
continuously  with  reasonable  speed  and  accuracy  by 
the  "touch" 

EDIT  115  Intermediate  Typewriting  (2)  Four  hours  ol 
fatxiralory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade  ol  C 
in  EDIT  114  or  consent  ol  instructor  Dniis  lor  improving 
speed  and  accuracy  and  an  introduction  to  olfice 
production  typewriting 

EDIT  116  Principles  of  Shorthand  I  (3)  Rve  hours  of 
latxjratory    per    week     Prerequisite     EDIT    115   and 


consent  ol  instructor  DeveiopmenI  ol  Ihe  theory  and 
principles  ol  Gregg  shonhand 

EDIT  117  Principles  of  Shorthand  II  (3)  Five  hours  of 
laboratory  per  w(;ek  Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor. 
Drills  tor  improving  mastery  ol  dictation. 

EDIT  121  (Mechanical  Drawing  II  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  id  Working 
drawings,  machine  design,  pattern  layouts,  tracing  and 
reproduction  Detail  drawings  followed  by  assemblies. 

EDIT  124  Sheet  Metal  Work  (2)  Four  hours  ol  laboratory 

per  week  The  manulactunng  ol  articles  Irom  metal  in 
Sheet  lorm  involving  the  operations  ol  cutting,  shaping. 
soldering,  nvetmg.  wiring,  toidmg.  seaming,  beading. 
burnng.  etc  The  student  is  required  lo  develop  his  own 
patterns  to  include  para"ei  line  development,  radial  line 
development,  and  tnanguiation 

EDIT  127  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  Electronics  (3) 

Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  tour  hours  ol  laboratory  per 
week  Introduction  to  eieclncity-eiectronics  m  general 
Emphasis  on  electrical  circuits  and  winng.  Ihe 
measurement  ol  electrical  energy,  the  theory  ol  motors 
and  generators  and  an  introduclion  to  vacuum  tubes, 
transistors  and  power  supplies. 

EDIT  160  Design  Illustrating  I  (2)  Four  hours  of 

laboratory  per  week  Intended  lor  advertising,  interior 
and  landscape  design  maiors  Experience  m  Ihe  use  ol 
instruments,  equipment,  and  matenals.  lettering,  line 
technique,  geometric  construction,  and  projection 
theory  Emphasis  on  pictorial  representation,  particularly 
isometric,  oblique,  and  one  and  two  point  perspec'rve. 

EDIT  202  Machine  Woodworking  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  tour  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  EDIT  102  or  equivalent  The  development 
ol  comprehensive  knowledge  ol  machine  woodworkm 
with  emphasis  on  mass  production  practices,  speciality 
cuts,  laminating  procedures,  machine  maintenance,  and 
consumer  understanding, 

EDIT  207  Bases  For  Curriculum  Decision  In  Home 
Economics  (3)  Exploration  of  decisions  atxjut  priorities 
in  home  economics  curricula  based  on  Ihe  needs  ol 
society,  the  individual,  and  the  structure  ol  Ihe  home 
economics  program.  The  roles  of  the  secondary  home 
economics  teacher.  Includes  observations  in  area 
schools, 

EDIT  210  Foundry  (1)  Two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week  Bench  and  Hoor  molding  and  elementary  core 
making  Theory  and  principles  covering  loundfy 
materials,  tools  and  appliances, 

EDIT  214  Office  Typewriting  Problems  (2)  Four  hours 

ot  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade  ol 
C  in  EDIT  1 15  or  consent  ol  instructor  Development  ol  a 
higher  degree  ol  accuracy  and  speed  The  advanced 
techniques  ot  typewriting  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
production, 

EDIT  215  Survey  of  OMIce  Machines  (3)  Prerequisite 
consent  ol  instructor  The  vanous  types  ol  otiice 
business  machines,  their  capacities  and  special 
functions  Development  ot  skill  through  actual  use  and 
demonstration  ol  such  machines  as  accounting. 
duplicating,  dictating  and  transcnbmg.  adding  and 
calculating,  and  other  functional  types  ol  machines  and 
equipment  The  handling  ot  practical  business  problems 
with  machine  application 

EDIT  216  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  (3) 
Five  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum 
grade  ol  C  in  ODiT  115  and  consent  ol  instructor 
Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development  and  new  matter 
dictation  lor  sustained  speed  at  the  highest  level 
possible  under  varying  conditions  Transcription  under 
limed  conditions  with  emphasis  on  production  involving 
quantity  and  quality  ol  Imished  product 

EDIT  217  Problems  In  Transcription  (3)  Five  hours  of 
latxjratory  per  week  Prerequisite  minimum  grade  Ol  C 
in  EDIT  216  or  consent  ol  instructor  A  systematic 
deveiopmeni  ol  recording  skills  under  special  and 
ollice  style  dictation  and  transcription  conditions  wrih 
particular  emphasis  on  transcriptional  problems. 

EDIT  223  Arc  and  Gas  WHdIng  (1)  Tv»o  hours  of 
latx>ralory  per  week  The  development  ol  lunclional 
knowledge  ol  me  principles  and  use  ol  eiecinc  and 
acetylene  weidmg  Practical  work  in  Ihe  construction  of 
vanous  protects  using  welded  loints  The  use  and  care 
ol  eauipment.  types  ol  vneided  pints,  methods  of 
welding,  importance  of  weidmg  processes  in  industry. 
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safety  consideralion.  etc 

EDIT  224  Organized  and  Supervlaed  Work 
Experiences  I  (3)  A  woiK  eKpt'riLMicu  loi  sludenls 
ernoiled  m  the  industrial  technology  program. 
Opportunities  tor  lifstriand  expeiiences  witti  business 
and  industry  The  student  is  responsible  lor  obtaining  his 
own  employment  with  the  coordinator,  advising  him  in 
regard  to  the  |0b  opportunities  which  have  optimum 
learning  value  The  nature  ol  the  work  experience 
desired  is  outlined  at  the  outset  ol  employment  and  then 
evaluations  made  by  the  student  and  the  coordinator  are 
based  upon  the  planned  experiences  The  minimum 
lime  IS  240  work  hours  The  internship  must  be  served 
through  continuous  employment  in  a  single 
establishment. 

EDIT  226  Fundamental  Metalworfcing  Processes  (3) 

Two  hours  ot  lecture  and  loui  hours  ol  laLniMlury  per 
week  Introduction  to  the  technology  ol  melaiwoiKing 
Experience  operating  meiais  laboratory  eguipment 
including  an  intensive  study  ol  the  processes  ol 
manutacture 

EDIT  227  Applications  of  Electronics  <3)  Two  hours  ol 
lecture  and  lour  hours  ol  laboiatory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  EDIT  127  or  equivalent  An  intermediate 
course  providing  rrwre  extensive  knowledge  in 
electricity-electronics  including  pnncipies  ol  the 
transmission  and  reception  o(  radio  waves,  applications 
ol  transistors  and  other  semiconductors  and  an 
introduction  to  industrial  electronics. 

EDIT  231  Mechanical  Drawing  III  (2)  Four  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  121.  A 
continuation  ot  EDIT  121.  The  reading  ol  prints 
representative  ol  a  variety  ol  industries  Advanced 
working  drawings,  machine  design,  and  pattern  layouts. 

EDIT  232  Fundamentals  of  Automotive  Technology 

(3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  lour  hours  ot  laboratory  per 
week  Designed  lor  non-mdustnal  education  maiors 
interested  m  learning  the  theory  and  practical  operation 
ol  the  automobile  Mechanical,  lubrication,  cooling,  fuel 
and  electrical  systems 

EDIT  233  Fundamentals  of  Power  Technology  (3)  Two 

hours  ol  lecture  and  lour  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week. 
Introduction  to  power  generation,  control,  and 
transmission.  Emphasis  on  efficiency  ol  energy 
converters  arxJ  use  ol  new  and  future  energy  sources, 
eg.  solar,  fuel  cell  Laboratory  expenence  in  testing 
and  evaluating  vanous  energy  converters. 

EDIT  234  Graphic  Communications  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  lour  hours  of  latxiratory  per  week  Graphic 
reproduction  processes  and  related  areas  used  to 
communicate  Offset,  letterpress,  screen,  gravure. 
engraving  liexographic.  and  electrostatic  duplication; 
and  relevant  history,  salety.  layout  and  design, 
composition,  photo  conversion,  image  carriers,  image 
transfer,  finishing,  binding,  paper  and  ink. 

EDIT  241  Architectural  Drawing  (2)  Four  hours  of 
latxiratory  per  week  Prerequisite.  EDIT  101  or 
equivalent.  Practical  experience  in  the  design  and 
planning  of  houses  and  other  buildings.  Working 
drawings,  specifications,  and  blue-prints, 

EDIT  242  Operational  Drawing  (2)  Four  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite.  EDIT  101  or 
equivalent  A  comprehensive  course  designed  to  give 
students  practice  in  ihe  modern  dratling  methods  of 
industry. 

EDIT  262  Basic  Metal  Machining  (3)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  lour  hours  of  latxjralory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  EDIT  101  or  equivalent  Applications  ot 
basic  metal  cutting  operations  in  mass  production 
including  work  planning,  properties  of  metals  and  tool 
materials,  conventional  metal  machining  processes  and 
precision  measurements. 

EDIT  270  Field  Experiences  (3)  Two-hour  seminar  and 
lieid  placement  lor  one-halt  day  per  week  Introduction 
to  the  leaching  and  learning  processes.  Career  decision 
information  and  activities. 

EDIT  273  Practlcum  In  Ceramics  (3)  A  lecture-studio 
course  designed  to  introduce  the  use  of  clay  and 
ceramics  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  settings. 

EDIT    288    Special    Topics    In     Education    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  department  May  oe  repeated  to 
a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  topic  is  different. 

EDIT  291    Introduction  to  Plastics  Technology  (3) 

Lecture  and   laooralory.   An  overview  ot   the  plasties 


industry  including  P'opdrlies  ot  plastics,  major  polymers 
ol  Iht;  plastics  industry  and  basic  molding  processes. 

EDIT    298    Special    Problems    In    Education    (1-6) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  department  Available  only  to 
Ireshmen  and  sophomore  maiors  who  have  definite 
plans  for  individual  study  ot  approved  problems  relative 
to  their  preparation  for  teaching  Credit  according  lo 
extent  of  work 

EDIT  302  Woodworking  Technology  (3)  Two  hours  ot 
lecture  and  lour  hours  ot  lecture  per  week  Prerequisite: 
EDIT  202  or  equivalent  A  working  knowledge  ol 
contemporary  woodworking  technology,  including  testing 
and  macroscopic  identification  of  wood  Experience  in 
laboratory  maintenance  with  an  opportunity  lor 
specialized  research  ol  the  woodworking  industry, 

EDIT  304  Administrative  Secretarial  Procedures  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  216  and  217  or  consent  ot  the 
instructor  The  nature  ol  ollice  work,  Ihe  secretary's 
lunction  in  communication,  inter-company  and  public 
relations,  handling  records,  supplies  and  equipment; 
and  in  direction  ol  the  office  forms  and  procedures  in 
relation  to  correspondence,  mailing,  receiving  callers, 
telephoning,  handling  conferences,  and  securing 
business  information.  Business  etiquette  and  ethics, 

EDIT  305  Secretarial  Office  Practice  (3)  Seven  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  304  Laboratory 
and  ollice  experience  A  minimum  ol  90  hours 
experience  under  supervision  is  required.  In  addition, 
each  student  will  prepare  a  written  report  on  an  orginal 
problem  previously  approved. 

EDIT  306  General  Shop  (3)  Organization  and 
administration  of  a  secondary  school  shop.  Skill  and 
knowledge-developing  activities  in  a  variety  ot  shop 
areas. 

EDIT  311  LalXKatory  Practlcum  In  Industrial  Arts 
Education  (3)  Six  hours  of  latxiratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  18  semester  hours  ol  laboratory  work  and 
drawing  The  development  ol  instructional  materials  and 
the  refinement  of  instructional  methods  pertinent  to  Ihe 
teaching  of  industrial  arts  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

EDIT  324  Organized  and  Supervised  Work 
Experiences  II  (3)  A  work  experience  lor  students 
enrolled  in  the  industrial  technology  program. 
Opportunities  for  first-hand  experiences  with  business 
and  industry  The  student  is  responsible  lor  obtaining  his 
own  employment  with  the  coordinator  advising  him  in 
regard  to  the  |0b  opportunities  which  have  optimum 
learning  value  The  nature  of  the  work  experience 
desired  is  outlined  at  the  outset  of  employment  and  then 
evaluations  made  by  the  student  and  the  coordinator  are 
based  upon  the  planned  experiences  Tfie  minimum 
time  IS  240  work  hours.  The  internship  must  be  served 
through  continuous  employment  In  a  single 
establishment. 

EDIT  326  Science  and  Technology  of  Metals  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDIT  226  or  equivalent  Three  hours  ol 
lecture,  three  hours  ot  latxjratoty  per  week  Investigation 
ol  the  physical  properties  ol  metals  Emphasis  on 
identification,  examination,  and  analysis  of  metals; 
operation  of  metallurgical  laboratory  equipment,  study  ol 
iron  cartxin  diagrams,  heat  and  surface  treatments,  and 
plastics  delormation. 

EDIT  327  Electronk:  Seml-Conductor  Applications  (3) 

Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  lour  hours  of  latxiratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  EDIT  127  or  equivalent  An 
advanced  course  providing  nxjre  extensive  knowledge 
in  eieclncity  or  electronics  including  Ihe  advanced 
theory  and  applications  of  semi-conductors  and  the 
principles  of  the  storage  and  transmission  ol 
electronically  coded  inlormation. 

EDIT  332  Advanced  Procedures  In  Automotive 
Technology  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  six  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite.  EDIT  232  or 
equivalent  Designed  lor  students  wlx)  have  a 
background  in  engine  systems  and  wish  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  Emission  control,  electrical  systems, 
and  diagnostic  problem  solving. 

EDIT  334  Photographic  and  Electronic  Graphic 
Communications  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  lour 
hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  234  or 
equivalent.  An  inteimediate  course  on  contemporary 
processes  relevant  to  graphic  reproduction 
Photographic,  electronic  and  computer  assisted 
composition  techniques,  contract  photopnnting,  line  and 
halftone  process  photography  miciophotography.  photo 
screen  printing  and  photo  offset  lithography. 


EDIT  335  Continuous  Tone  Photographic  Technology 

(3)  Iwij  iiiiij",  ot  ii.-cturi.-  .jriO  lijui  tiuurs  cjt  liiLKjidloiy  per 
week  Prfitjquisile  tDIT  234  or  permission  ot  mslruclor. 
Theory  and  lecnniques  pertaining  to  black-and-white 
and  color  light  sensitive  materials  Emphasis  on  a  study 
ol  history,  cameras,  exposure  techniques,  composition, 
illumination  Mm  processing,  conlacl  pnnting.  enlarging, 
darkroom  controls  and  linishing  as  related  lo  graphic 
communications. 

EDIT  340  Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Skills  (3)  An 

examination  and  evaluation  ol  the  aims,  methods,  and 
course  contents  of  each  ol  th^  ollice  skill  subiects 
offered  m  the  high  school  curnculum, 

EDIT  341—343  curriculum,  Instruction  and 
ot>servation  courses.  Ottered  in  separate  courses  lor 
the  various  subiect  matter  areas  The  obieclives. 
selection  and  organization  ol  subject  matter,  appropriate 
methods,  lesson  plans,  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials,  measurement,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to 
the  particular  subject  matter  area  are  treated.  Twenty 
periods  ol  observation.  Students  must  reserve  all  day 
each  tuesOay  lor  observation  in  public  schools. 

EDIT  341  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observation: 
Business  Education  (3) 

EDIT  342  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observatton: 
Home  Economics  Education  (3) 

EDIT  343  Curriculum,  Instructton,  and  Observation: 
Distributive  Education  (3) 

EDIT  344  Curriculum,  Instruction,  and  Observatton: 
Industrial  Arts  Education  (3) 

EDIT  350  Methods  of  Teaching:  Trades  and  IrKlustry 
Education  (3)  Intended  tor  vocational  and  occupational 
teachers.  The  identilication  and  analysis  ol  lactors 
essential  to  helping  others  learn,  types  ol  leaching 
situations  and  techniques;  measuring  results  and 
grading  student  prtjgress  in  shop  and  related  technical 
subjects. 

EDIT  353  Fire  Safety  Codes  and  Standards  (3)  The 

legal  response  to  the  problems  ol  fire  safety  Legal 
issues  surrounding  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  codes  with  application  to  industry. 

EDIT    357    Tests    and     Measurements     (3)     The 

construction  ol  objective  tests  lor  occupational  and 
vocational  subjects. 

EDIT   360    Industrial    Production    Technology    (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDIT  262  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
Principles  of  industrial  and  laboratory  organization. 
Economics  of  production,  capital  equipment,  labor 
costs,  cost  of  materials  Industnal  plant  siting, 
environmental  considerations,  plant  layout  and  design. 
Engineering  decisions  for  production,  methods  analysis, 
value  analysis,  quality  control.  Industrial  relations. 

EDIT  362  Advanced  Metal  Machining  Processes  (3) 

Two  hours  ot  lecture  and  four  hours  ot  latxiratory  per 
week  Prerequisite  EDIT  262  or  equivalent  Experience 
in  complex  metal  cutting  operations,  special  heat 
treating  processes,  super  precision  measurements; 
electrical,  chemical  and  ultrasonic  metal  removal,  and 
high  energy  rate  forming  with  experimentation  in 
specialized  machining  operations. 

EDIT  381   Inorganic  Nonmetallic  Materials  (3)  Two 

hours  ol  lecture  and  tour  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Introduction  lo  inorganic,  rxinmetallic  materials  which  are 
applied  in  the  manutaclunng  and  construction  industnes. 

EDIT    391    Plastics    Processing    Fur>damentals    (3) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  Prerequisite  EDIT  291  or 
permission  of  the  department  Experience  with  plastics 
production  equipment  including  an  intensive  study  ol 
thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  resins  and  Ifieir 
fabrication  processes. 

EDIT  399  Trade  Competence  (1-20)  An  examination  to 
determine  and  evaluate  the  trade  competence  of 
students  pursuing  a  degree  in  Ifie  held  ol 
vocational-industrial  education. 

EDIT  400  Technology  Activities  For  the  Elementary 
School  (3)  Experience  in  the  development  and  use  ol 
technology  and  career  education  instructional  matenals 
for  construction  activities  in  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  elementary  school  education. 

EDIT  401  Essentials  of  Design  (2)  Two  laboratory 
periods  a  week.  Prerequisite  EDIT  101  and  basic 
latxiratory  work  A  study  ot  the  basic  principles  ol 
design  and  practice  with  application  to  the  construction 
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of  laboratory  proiecls 

EDIT  402  Methods  and  Materials  In  Teaching 
Bookkeeping  and  Related  Subjects  (3)  important 
proDiems  and  procedures  in  ine  mastery  ol  DooKKeeping 
and  related  ollice  knowledge  and  skills.  Consideration  ol 
matenais  and  teaching  procedures. 

EDIT  403  Problems  In  Teaching  Office  Skills  <3) 

Problems  in  development  ol  occupational  competency, 
achievement  tests,  standards  ol  achievement, 
instructional  materials,  transcription,  and  the  integration 
Ol  ollice  skills. 

EDIT  404  Basic  Business  Education  In  the  Secondary 
Schools  (3)  Subject  matter  selection,  methods  ot 
organuaiion,  and  presenting  business  pnnciples, 
knowledge  and  practices. 

EDIT    405    Business    Communications    (3)    The 

fundamental  principles  ot  elteclive  written 
communication  Word  usage,  grammar,  punctuation, 
pnnciples  and  procedures  lor  writing  business  letters, 
and  the  principles  and  procedures  tor  writing  lormal 
research  reports. 

EDIT  406  Word  Processing  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
word  processing  lieid  with  emphasis  on  word 
processing  theory  and  concepts  including  hands-on 
equipment  training  Management  ol  office  personnel, 
procedures,  and  equipment,  the  incorporation  of  word 
processing  into  the  school  curriculum,  the  automated 
office  of  the  future  and  career  opportunities.  On-site 
field  expenences  are  scheduled  throughout  the  course. 

EDIT  410  Administration  and  Program  Development 
For   Industrial   Arts   and   Vocational   Education   (3) 

Principles  and  practices  ol  program  oeveiooment  and 
supervision  with  reference  to  the  role  of  the 
departmental  chairperson  in  vocational,  technical,  and 
industrial  arts  programs  at  the  secondary  and 
posl-seconaary  leve  s 

EDIT  412  Management  of  Physical  Facilities  In 
industrial     Arts     and     Vocational     Education     (3) 

Principles,  practices,  and  theory  related  to  the  role  ol  the 
departmental  chairperson  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  physical  facilities  in  vocational,  technical,  and 
industrial  arts  latxjratones. 

EDIT  413  Methods  and  Materials  In  Distributive 
Education  (3)  Basic  methods  and  matenais  needed  to 
teach  the  preparatory  classroom  re'ated  instruction  of  a 
one  or  two  year  distributive  education  program  The 
organization  of  special  supplementary  matenais  for 
individual  and  group  instruction.  Youth  club  programs, 
organization,  and  administration. 

EDIT  414  Organization  and  Coordination  of 
Cooperative  Education  Programs  (3)  The  organization 
ol  a  cooperative  distributive  education  program,  the 
development  of  an  effective  cooperative  relationship 
between  coordinator  and  framing  sponsor;  the  selection, 
orientation,  and  training  of  sponsors:  analysis  of  training 
opportunities,  reports  and  records:  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of  students  tor  pan-time  cooperative  worl< 
assignments;  and  the  evaluation  of  the  program, 

EDIT  415  Rnancial  and  Economic  Education  I  (3) 

Problems  of  teaching  courses  in  personal  finance  and 
economics  m  the  public  schools,  including  materials  and 
resources, 

EDIT  416  Financial  and  Economic  Education  11  (3) 

Continuation  ol  EDIT  415. 

EDIT  421  Industrial  Arts  in  Special  Education  (3)  Four 

hours  latxjraiory  and  one  hour  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite  EDSP  470  and  471  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Experiences  of  a  technical  and  theoretical  nature  in 
industrial  processes  applicable  tor  classroom  use 
Emphasis  on  individual  research  in  the  specific  area  ol 
maior  interest  in  special  education 

EDIT  422  Student  Teaching:  Industrial  Arts  Education 
(2-12) 

EDIT  425  Analysis  of  industrial  Training  Programs  I 

(3)  An  overview  of  tr>e  function  of  mOuStnai  training, 
including  methods  of  instruction,  types  of  programs  and 
their  organization,  development  ol  program  oDiectives, 
and  evaluation. 

EDIT  426  Analysis  of  IrMJustrial  Training  Programs  H 

(3)  Prerequisite  EDIT  425  Continuation  ol  EDiT  425 
Studies  of  training  programs  in  a  variety  of  industries, 
including  plant  program  visitation,  training  program 
development,     and    analysis    ot    industrial    training 


research 

EDIT  427  Experimental  Electronics  (2)  Six  hours  ol 
latxjratory  per  week  Student  investigation  ol  an  area  ol 
electronics  ol  particular  interest  or  useluiness  at  a  depth 
appropriate  lor  student  background  and  need  Emphasis 
on  student-based  obieclives  relating  to  one  or  more  of 
the  following  digital  circuitry,  communication,  energy 
conversion,  lesl  equipment  utilization,  analog  circuitry 

EDIT  432  Student  Teaching:  Business  Education 
(2-12) 

EDIT  433  Advanced  Topics  In  Power  Technology  (3) 

Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  lour  hours  ol  laboratory  per 
week.  Prerequisite  EDIT  233  or  equivalent.  The 
development  ol  a  competency  in  building  and  evaluating 
the  performance  ol  energy  transmission,  control  and 
converter  systems.  Methane  digesters,  solar  collectors, 
electric  molors.  steam  turbines,  and  fluid  power 
systems. 

EDIT  434  Color  Reproduction  In  Graphic 
Communications  (3)  Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  four 
hours  of  laooratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  334  or 
equivalent  An  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and 
processes  ol  color  graphic  reproduction  Continuous 
tone  color  photography,  liat  coior  preparation,  process 
color  separations  and  the  reproduction  of  a  muHi-coior 
product  on  a  semi-automatic  or  automatic  pnnting  press. 

EDIT  435  Curriculum  Development  in  Home 
Economics  (3)  An  analysis  of  curriculum  development 
including  the  tools  for  planning,  managing,  and 
evaluating  the  teaching/learning  environment  ot 
conceptual  curnculum  design 

EDIT  436  Analysis  of  Child  Development  Laboratory 
Practices  (3)  Prerequisite  FMCD  332  or  EDhD  411, 
Integration  ol  child  development  theories  with  laboratory 
practices,  observation  and  participation  in  a  secondary 
school  child  development  laboratory  arranged  to 
alternate  with  class  meetings, 

EDIT  440  Industrial  Hygiene  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
concept  of  industrial  hygiene  and  environmental  health. 
Evaluation  techniques,  instrumentation  for  identification 
ol  problems,  design  parameters  for  achieving  control 
over  environmental  epidetnoiogicai  and  lexicological 
hazards. 

EDIT  442  Student  Teaching:  Home  Economics 
Education  (2-t2) 

EDIT  443  Industrial  Safety  I  (3)  The  history  and 
development  ol  effective  safety  programs  in  modem 
industry  including  causes,  effects  and  values  ol 
industrial  safely  education  including  fire  prevention  and 
hazard  controls. 

EDIT  444  industrial  Safety  II  (3)  Study  of  exemplary 

safety  practices  through  conference  discussions,  group 
demonstration,  and  organized  plant  visits  to  selected 
industrial  situations  Methods  of  lire  precautions  and 
safety  practices.  Evaluative  cntena  in  safety  programs. 

EDIT    445    Systems    Safety    Analysis    (3)     The 

development  ol  systems  safely,  a  review  ol  probability 
concepts  and  the  application  ol  systems  technique  to 
industrial  safety  problems  Hazard  mode  and  effect,  fault 
free  analysis  and  human  factors  considerations. 

EDiT  450  Training  Aids  Development  (3)  Study  ol  the 

aios  in  common  use  Sources  and  applications  Special 
emphasis  on  prmcipes  to  be  observed  in  making  aids 
uselui  to  laboratory  teachers  Actual  construction  and 
application  ol  aid  devices  will  be  required, 

EDIT  451  Research  and  Experimentation  in  Industrial 
Arts  (3)  A  laboratory-seminar  course  designed  to 
develop  persons  capable  of  planning,  directing  and 
evaluating  effective  research  and  experimentation 
procedures  with  the  matenais,  products  and  processes 
ol  industry 

EDIT  452  Student  Teaching:  Marketing  and 
Distributive  Education  (2-12) 

EDIT  453  Fire  Safety  Research  and  Transfer  (3)  The 

technological  transier  ol  scientific  findings  to  pnvaie 
sector  fire  safety  Review  of  research  applicable  to  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  ot  fire  safety  in  industry 

EDIT  454  Private  Fire  Protection  Analysis  I  (3)  Rsk 

analysis,  iile  safety  and  properly  consen/ation  from  lire 
in  indusinai  properties  and  complexes  Emphasis  on  a 
Systems  approach  lor  implementing  pnvate  lire 
proiectioa 


EDiT  455  Private   Fire  Protection   Analysis  II   (3) 

Prerequisite  EOlT  448  Internal  property  detection  and 
lire  suppression  systems  that  can  mitigate  a  lire  m  the 
incipient  stage  Review  ot  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
performance  obieclives  ot  preventing,  controlling,  and 
extinguishing  lires. 

EDIT    457    Tests    and    Measurements    (3)    The 

construction  of  ooiective  tests  lor  occupational  and 
vocational  subjects  Use  ol  measures  m  domains  ol 
learning  and  examination  ol  test  analysis  techniques, 

EDIT  460  Design  Illustrating  II  (2)  Four  hours  o< 
lat)oratory  per  week  Prerequisite  EDIT  160  Advanced 
drawing,  rendering,  shadow  conslaiction,  lettering 
techniques    and    advanced    pictorial    representation 

techniques, 

EDIT  461  Principles  Of  Vocational  Guidance  (3)  The 

underlying  principles  of  guidance  and  their  application 
to  Ihe  problems  of  educational  and  occupational 
adiustment  ol  students  of  an  ages 

EDIT  462  Occupational  Analysis  and  Course 
Construction  (3)  Application  ol  Ihe  techniques  ol 
occupational  and  |ob  ana'ysis  concepts  to  instructional 
development  and  the  design  ol  occupational  programs 

EDIT  464  Laboratory  Organization  and  Management 

(3)  The  basic  elements  ol  organizing  and  managing  an 
industnai  education  program,  the  selection  ol 
equipment,  facility  development,  legal  responsibilities  ol 
laboratory  instructors,  inventory,  and  storage  control, 

EDIT  465  Modem  Industry  (3)  The  manutactunng. 
service,  and  extractive  industnes  in  Amencan  social. 
economic,  and  cultural  patterns  Representative  basic 
industries  studied  from  the  viewpoints  of  personnel  and 
management  organization,  industrial  relations. 
production  procedures,  distnbution  ol  products,  etc. 

EDIT  466  Educational  Foundations  of  Industrial  Arts 

(3)  A  study  of  the  factors  which  place  industrial  ans 
education  in  a  well-rounded  program  ol  general 
education. 

EDiT  467  Problems  In  Occupational  Education  (3)  The 

procurement,  assembly,  organization,  and  interpretation 
ol  data  relative  to  the  scope,  character  and 
effectiveness  ot  occupational  education 

EDIT  470  Numerical  Control  In  Manufacturing  (3)  The 

historical  development  ol  numerical  control  (N/fi)  in 
manufacturing,  recent  industrial  trends  in  N'C,  and  a 
variety  ol  N/C  equipment  and  support  services  N/C 
machine  operations  machine  motions,  positioning 
control  systems,  NrC  tapes  and  their  preparation, 
manual  and  computer  assisted  (APT  ill)  part 
programming.  Experience  m  product  design,  part 
programming,  and  product  machining 

EDIT  471  History  and  Principles  of  Vocational 
Education  (3)  The  development  ol  vocational  education 
Irom  primitive  times  to  the  present  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  the  vocational  education  rrxjvement  with  tfie 
amencan  program  ol  public  education 

EDIT  472  Quality  Control  and  Assurance  In  Industrial 
Settings  (3)  Principles  and  theory  ol  quanty  control  and 
assurance,  with  locus  on  'qualify  ol  conformar>ce " 
Organizational  aspects  ol  OC'OA.  data  collection  and 
analysis,  quality  control  in  input,  process  and  output 
functions,  and  human  and  cultural  dimensions  ol  quality 
control 

EDIT  474  Organization  and  Administration  ol  Youtti 
Groups  (3)  Principes,  practices,  and  theoretical 
conS'Oerations  related  to  youth  organizations  as  a 
co-curricuiar  function  of  the  Subject  areas  ol  industrial 
arts,  business  and  distributive  education,  home 
economics,  health  occupations  and  trades  and  industry 

EDIT  475  Recent  Technological  Developments  In 
Products  and  Processes  (3)  Recent  technological 
developments  as  triey  pt-iam  to  the  products  and 
processes  of  industry  Tne  nature  of  newer  products  and 
processes  and  their  effect  upon  nxxiern  industry  and'or 
society 

EDIT  476  Application  of  Technology  to  Societal 
Problems  (3)  A  study  ol  alternative  solutions  ol  a 
lecnnoogicai  nature  with  respect  to  such  a'eas  as 
housing,  iransporialion,  energy,  corrvnunications, 
production,  trash  and  waste  disposal,  water 
development,  and  ponution  control 

EDIT    481     Manufacture    and    Use    Ot    Inorganic 

Nonmetalllc  Materials  (3)  Two  hours  of  lecture  ana  lour 
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hours  ol  labo'alo'v  per  week  Pre'equisile  EDIT  381  or 
eauivaieni  Fabucalion  ol  ptoducls  Irom  calculated 
compositions,  application  ol  forming  process,  utilization 
ot  compositions,  experiences  witn  property  analysis  and 
product  design 

EDIT  482  Student  Teaching:  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  (2-12) 

EDIT  484 — 486  Field  Experiences  In  Vocational  Areas. 

Supervised  wo'K  experience  m  an  occupation  related  to 
vocational  education  Application  ol  theory  to  worK 
Situations  as  a  basis  lor  teaching  in  vocational  education 
programs  By  individual  arrangement  with  advisor. 

EDIT  485  Field  Experiences  In  Business  Education 
(3) 

EDIT  466  Field  Experiences  In  Marketing  and 
Oistrit>utive  Education  (3) 

EDIT    488    Selected    Topics    In    Education    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  Consent  ol  department  May  be  repealed 
to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  when  topic  is  dillereni. 

EDIT   489    Field    Experiences    In    Education    (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  ol  department.  Planned  lieid 
expenence  in  educaiion-reiaied  activities  Credit  not  to 
be  granted  lor  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDIT  491  Plastics  Design  and  Equipment  Selection 

(3)  Lecture  and  laboratory  Prerequisite  EDIT  391  or 
permission  ol  the  department.  Experience  with  material 
selection,  product  design,  mold  design,  auxiliary 
equipment  and  fixtures. 

EDIT  493  Home  Economics  for  Special  Need 
Learners  (3)  Menial,  emotional,  social  and  physical 
handicaps  atlectmg  learners  in  home  economics 
education  settings  The  unique  needs  and  abilities  of 
special  learners  and  methods  ot  teaching  daily  living 
skills. 

EDIT   498    Special    Problems    In    Education    (1-6) 

Prerequisite.  Consent  ol  department  Available  only  lo 
maiors  who  have  definite  plans  for  individual  study  ot 
approved  problems.  Credit  according  to  extent  of  work. 

EDIT  499  Worksliops.  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6)  The 

maximum  number  of  credits  thai  may  be  earned  under 
this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six  semester 
hours,  the  symbol  may  be  used  two  or  more  limes  unlit 
six  semester  hours  have  been  reached  The  following 
type  of  educational  enterprise  may  be  scheduled  under 
this  course  heading  Workshops  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Education  (or  developed  cooperatively  with 
other  colleges  and  universities)  and  not  otherwise 
covered  in  the  present  course  listing;  clinical 
experiences  in  pupii-lestmg  centers,  reading  clinics. 
speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special  education 
centers;  institutes  developed  around  specific  topics  or 
problems  and  intended  for  designated  groups  such  as 
school  supenniendents,  principals  and  supervisors. 

EDIVIS  —  Measurement,  Statistics, 
and  Evaluation 

EDMS  410  Principles  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  (3) 

Basic  pnncipies  including  the  steps  in  the  soecilicalion 
ol  instructional  Objectives  and  subsequent  deuelopmeni 
ol  teacher-made  tests,  problems  in  Ihe  use  and 
interpretation  ol  achievement  and  aptitude  tests; 
introduction  to  Ihe  development  and  use  of  non-teslmg 
evaluation  procedures,  basic  consideration  in  the 
assignment  of  marks  and  grades;  introduction  lo 
computer  technology  as  applied  to  measurement. 

EDMS  451  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics  (3) 

Designed  as  a  first  course  in  sialisiics  for  students  in 
education  Emphasis  is  upon  educational  applications 
of  descnptive  statistics,  including  measures  ot  central 
tendency,  vanabiiity  and  association  Also  included  are 
inferential  statistics  through  one-way  ANOVA. 

EDMS  465  Algorithmic  Methods  in  Educational 
Research  (3)  introduction  lo  the  use  of  the  computer  as 
a  tool  in  educational  research  instruction  in  a  basic 
scientific  computer  source  language  as  well  as  practical 
experience  m  program  writing  for  solving  statistical  and 
educational  research  problems. 

EDMS  489  Field  Experiences  in  Measurement  and 
Statistics  (1-4)  Prerequisites  Consent  ol  departmenl 
Planned  field  experience  m  education-reiated  activities 
Credit  not  lo  be  granted  for  experiences  accrued  prior 
to  registration. 


EDMS  498  Special  Problems  In  Measurement  and 
Statistics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor. 
Available  only  to  education  maiors  who  have  formal 
plans  for  individual  study  of  approved  problems. 
Repeatabie  for  credit  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

EDPA  —  Education  Policy, 
Planning  and  Administration 

EDPA   201    Education   In   Contemporary   American 

Society  (3)  An  examination  of  the  relationship  between 
education  and  the  social  environment  in  contemporary 
American  society  issues  ol  .equality  or  equal 
opportunity,  individual  and  cultural  differences, 
education  outside  of  schools.  Ihe  control  ol  education. 
and  the  future  of  education. 

EDPA  210  Historical  and  Philosophical  Perspectives 
On  Education  (3)  An  examination  ol  illustrative  historical 
and  pniiosophicai  examples  ol  the  interplay  of  ideas  and 
evenis  m  the  shaping  of  educational  aims  and  practices 
Irom  ancient  cultures  to  modern  technological  societies. 

EDPA  288   Special   Problems   in    Education   (1-6) 

Prerequisites  consent  of  education  advisor  Available 
only  to  freshmen  and  sophomore  sludenls  who  have 
definite  plans  for  individual  study  ol  approved  problems 
relative  to  their  preparation  for  teaching. 

EDPA  301  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisites: 
EOHD  300.  completion  ol  at  least  90  hours  and  approval 
for  admission  to  teacher  education  Histoncal.  social, 
cultural,  and  philosophical  toundalions  ot  American 
educalion.  Considers  educalion  as  a  profession,  and 
the  organizational  structure,  operation  and  function  of 
modem  school  systems  Comoarative  education  and 
contemporary  issues  are  included. 

EDPA  412  Logic  of  Teaching  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  basic  subiecl  matters  in  the  curhculum  and 
of  the  standard  logical  moves  in  teaching. 

EDPA  440  Utilization  of  Educational  Media  (3)  Sun/ey 
ot  classroom  uses  ol  instructional  media  Techniques  for 
integrating  media  into  instruction  Includes  preparation- 
of  a  unit  of  instruction  utilizing  professional  and  teacher 
produced  media. 

EDPA  441  Instructional  Materials  Development  (3) 

The  planning,  production,  and  evaluation  ot  a  vanely  of 
inslruclional  materials  for  use  in  education  and  training. 
Graphic  design,  lettering,  transparencies,  mounting, 
laminating,  still  photography,  super  8mm  photography, 
audio,  video,  slide/tape,  planning  storyboards  and 
scripts. 

EDPA     442     Instructional     Media     Services     (3) 

Prerequisites  teachhig  experience  and  EDPA  440,  or 
equivalent  Procedures  for  coordinating  instructional 
media  programs;  Inslruclional  materials  acquisition, 
storage,  scheduling,  dislnbulion.  production,  evalulion 
and  other  service  responsibilities;  instructional  matenals 
center  staff  coordination  of  research,  curnculum 
improvement  and  faculty  development  programs. 

EDPA   443   Instructional   Television    Utilization   (3) 

Combining  televised  lessons,  on-campus  seminars,  and 
related  workbook  assignments,  this  course  focuses  upon 
planning  for  the  various  uses  of  instructional  television 
With  students  State,  local  school  unit,  school,  and 
classroom  uses  win  be  illustrated  through  film  and  studio 
production.  The  aspects  of  producing  ITV  programs  are 
developed  through  the  television  lessons  and 
"hands-on"  assignments  of  the  seminars. 

EDPA  444  Programmed  Instruction  (3)  Analysis  of 
programmed  instruction  techniques,  selection,  utilization 
and  evaluation  of  existing  programs  and  teaching 
machines;  developing  learning  objectives,  writing  and 
validating  programs. 

EDPA  471  The  Legal  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
Teachers  and  Students  (3)  Selected  state  and  federal 
court  decisions,  legislation,  and  executive  guidelines 
regulating  public  education  speech  and  other  forms  of 
expression,  privacy,  suspensions,  expulsions,  search 
and  seizure,  tort  liability  for  negligence  (including 
education  malpractice),  hinng.  promotion,  dismissal  and 
non-renewal  of  teachers,  t^o  prior  legal  training  required. 

EDPA  488  Special  Topics  in  Education  Policy  and 

Administration  (1-3)  Pre'eouisile  consent  of  instructor. 
Spec  a'  ana  intensive  treatment  of  current  topics  and 
issues  in  education  policy  and  administration. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 


EDPA  489   Field   Experiences   In    Education    (1-4) 

Prerequisites  Consent  of  dcpahmeni  Planned  field 
experience  m  education-related  activities  Credit  not  lo 
be  granted  lor  experiences  accrued  prior  to  registration. 

EDPA  498   Special   Problems   in    Education    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Available  only  to 
mature  students  who  have  definite  plans  tor  individual 
study  of  approved  problems. 

EDPA  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-6) 

The  maximum  number  ot  credits  that  may  be  earned 
under  this  course  symbol  toward  any  degree  is  six 
semester  hours;  Ihe  symbol  may  t>e  used  two  or  more 
times  until  six  semester  hours  have  been  reached  The 
loiiowing  type  ol  educational  enterprise  may  be 
scheduled  under  this  course  heading  Workshops 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Education  (or  developed 
cooperatively  wilh  other  colleges  and  universities)  and 
not  othenwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing; 
clinical  experiences  in  pupiltestmg  centers,  reading 
clinics,  speech  therapy  laboratories,  and  special 
education  centers,  institutes  developed  around  specific 
topics  or  problems  and  intended  lor  designated  groups 
such  as  school  superintendents,  principals  and 
supen/isors. 

EDSP  —  Education,  Special 

EDSP   210   Introduction   to   Special    Education   (3) 

Characteristics  and  needs  of  all  types  of  handicapped 
children.  Current  issues  in  special  education. 

EDSP  288  Special  Topics  in  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  major  in  education  or  consent  ol 
deparimeni.  May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits  when  topic  is  different. 

EDSP  298  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education 

(1-6)  Prerequisite  consent  of  advisor.  Available  only  to 
freshmen  and  sophomore  education  maprs  who  have 
definite  plans  for  individual  study  ot  approved  problems 
relative  to  their  preparation  lor  leaching.  Credit 
according  to  extent  ot  work. 

EDSP  320  Introduction  to  Assessment  in  Special 
Education  (3)  Prerequisites  EDSP  210  and  STAT  100; 
pre-  or  corequisites:  EDSP  321  and  322.  Assessment 
instruments  and  procedures  and  specilic 
criterion-referenced  and  norm-referenced  measures 
used  in  special  education.  Enrollment  limited  lo  special 
education  majors. 

EDSP  321  Comparative  Approaches  to  Behavior  and 
Classroom   Management  in   Special   Education   (3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  210,  pre-  or  corequisites  EDSP  320 
and  322.  The  development  of  skill  in  a  vanely  of 
behavior  and  classroom  management  techniques  used 
in  special  education.  Enrollment  limited  to  special 
education  majors. 

EDSP  322  Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  I 
(2-3)  Pre-  or  corequisites  EDSP  320  and  321  Praclicum 
experience  in  special  education  setting  The  application 
of  assessment  and  classroom  management  procedures. 
Enrollment  limited  to  special  education  majors.  Field 
placement  for  two  or  three  half-days  per  week. 

EDSP  330  Families  and  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  321. 
Corequisites  EDSP  331,  EDSP  332  and  EDSP  333. 
Emphasis  on  the  impact  of  handicapped  children  on 
families  and  strategies  for  communicating  and  working 
with  families.  Enrollment  limited  to  special  education 
majors. 

EDSP  331  Introduction  to  Curriculum  and 
instructional    Methods    in    Special    Education    (3) 

Prerequisites  EDSP  320  and  321.  pre-  or  corequisite; 
EDSP  330.  332.  and  EDSP  333  Instructiqnal  pnncipies 
and  programs  in  special  education.  Enrollment  limited  lo 
special  education  majors. 

EDSP  332  Interdisciplinary  Communication  In  Special 
Education  (3)  Prerequisites;  EDSP  320  and  321,  pre-  or 
corequisites  EDSP  330.  331  and  EDSP  333. 
Terminology,  procedures  and  professional  roes  specific 
lo  persons  providing  services  to  handicapped  children. 
Enrollment  limited  to  special  education  majors. 

EDSP  333  Field  Placement  in  Special  Education  11 
(2-3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  322,  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP 
330.  331  and  EDSP  332.  Practicum  expenence  in 
special  education  setting.  Opportunities  to  apply 
curnculum  methods  and  materials. 
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EDSP  349  Student  Teaching  ot  Exceptional  Children 

(8)  Limited  to  Special  EcJucalion  maiors  Student 
teaching  lull  lime  lor  eight  weeks,  with  exceptional 
children,  a  second  lull  lime  eight  week  experience  is 
required  m  EDCI  482  or  EDSP  41 7  or  437  or  457  or  467. 

EDSP  400  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Methods  For 
Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Corequisiles: 
EDSP  402  and  404,  Methodology  and  curriculum  lor 
severely  handicapped  students  in  lunctionai  skill  areas. 
Enrollment  limiled  to  those  admitted  to  severely 
handicapped  specially  area 

EDSP  401  Environmental  and  Physical  Adaptations 
for  Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  411  and  412.  or  EDSP  430  and  431, 
Medical,  physical,  and  management  problems  ol 
severely  handicapped  individuals, 

EDSP  402  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  I 
(2-5)  Pre-  or  coreouisiles  EDSP  400  and  404  Praclicum 
expenence  in  settings  serving  severely  handicapped 
individuals  Enrollment  limited  to  those  admitted  to 
severely  handicapped  specialty  area.  Field  placement 
lor  two  10  live  hall-days  per  week, 

EDSP  403  Physical  and  Communication  Development 
for  Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Prerequisite 
EDSP  400,  Co-reguisite  EDSP  405  and  410  The 
communication  needs,  methods,  and  alternatives  lor 
severely  handicapped  individuals, 

EDSP  404  Education  of  Autistic  Children  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  400  and  402  The  characteristics  and 
educational  needs  and  methods  lor  children  diagnosed 
as  autistic, 

EDSP  405  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  II 
(2-5)  Prerequisite  EDSP  402;  pre-  or  corequisile  EDSP 
403  and  410  Praclicum  expenence  in  sellings  serving 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Field  placement  lor 
two  to  live  hall-days  per  week, 

EDSP  410  Community  Functioning  Skills  For 
Severely  Handicapped  Students  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
400  Corequisite  EDSP  405  Instructional  techniques 
and  curriculum  development  strategies  related  to 
community  lunclioning  skills  lor  severely  handicapped 
students, 

EDSP  411  Field  Placement:  Severely  Handicapped  ill 
(2-5)  Prerequisite  EDSP  405;  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP 
412  Praclicum  experience  in  sellings  serving  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  Field  placement  for  two  lo  live 
hall-days  per  week, 

EDSP  412  Vocational  Instruction  For  Severely 
Handicapped  Students  (3)  Corequisite.  EDSP  411  The 
development  ol  vocational  skills  with  severely 
handicapped  individuals, 

EDSP  417  Student  Teaching:  Severely  Handicapped 
(4-8)  Student  teaching,  lull  time  tor  eight  weeks,  with 
severely  handicapped  individuals  Limited  to  special 
education  majors  admitted  10  severely  handicapped 
specialty  area 

EDSP  418  Seminar:  Issues  and  Research  Related  to 
the  Instruction  ol  the  Severely  Handicapped  (1-3) 

Examines  the  current  research  related  to  the  instruction 
ol  severely  handicapped  individuals,  Repeatable  up  lo  6 
credits,  provided  content  is  ditlerent, 

EDSP  420  Developmental  and  Behavioral 
Characteristics  of  Nonhandicapped  and  Handicapped 
Infants  and  Young  Children  (3)  Corequisite  EDSP  421 
Study  ol  the  developmental,  behavioral,  and  learning 
charactenslics  ol  nonhandicapped  and  handicapped 
inlanis  and  young  preschool  children.  Divergent  and 
parallel  patterns  ol  development  among  the  respective 
groups  ol  children  Enrollment  limited  to  students 
admitted  to  early  childhood  special  education  area  ol 
specialization 

EDSP  421  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  I  (2-3)  Pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  420 
Praclicum  experience  m  settings  serving  preschool 
handicapped  children  Opportunities  lor  studying  the 
patterns  of  development  and  learning  among 
nonhandicapped  and  handicapped  inlants  and  Older 
preschoolers  Enrollment  limited  lo  sludents  admitted  lo 
early  childhood  specially  Field  placement  lor  two  or 
three  hall-days  per  week, 

EDSP  422  Curriculum  and  Instruction  In  Earty 
Childhood  Special  Education  (Moderate  to  Mild:  3-8 
Years)  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  420  Corequisne  EDSP 
424    and    EDCI    416,    Charactenslics.    methods   and 


materials  lor  the  instruction  ol  young  children  (ages  3-8) 
traditionally  labeled  mud  to  moderately  handcapDed 
EDSP  423  Psychoeducatlonal  Assessment  of 
Preschool  Handicapped  Children  (3)  Prerequisite 
EDSP  420  and  422  Corequisite  EDSP  430  and  431 
Current  psychoeducational  assessment  and  evaluation 
procedures  used  with  proloundly  lo  moderately 
handicapped  inlants  and  young  preschool  children. 
Psychometric,  cntenon-relerenced,  developmental 
checklists,  and  automated  and  ecological  assessment 
procedures  Adminislralion  ol  seiecied  assessment 
instruments, 

EDSP  424  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  II  (Moderate  to  Mild)  (2-4)  Prerequisite; 
EDSP  421.  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  422,  Praclicum 
experience  in  sellings  serving  young  (ages  3  to  8)  mild 
lo  moderately  handicapped  children  in  sellconiamed 
and  integrated  early  childhood  programs  Opoortunilies 
to  apply  educational  methods  and  materials  Field 
placement  lor  two  to  four  hail-days  per  week 

EDSP  430  kitervenllon  Techniques  and  Strategies 
For  Preschool  Handicapped  Children  (Severe  to 
Moderate,  Birth  -  6  Years)  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  420 
and  422  Corequisiles  EDSP  423  and  431,  Current 
approaches  to  the  psychoeducational  treatment  ol 
preschool  severely  to  moderately  handicapped  children. 
Emphasis  on  multidimensional  approach  to  intervention 
with  handicapped  preschoolers, 

EDSP  431  Field  Placement:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  III  (Severe  to  Moderate)  (2-4)  Prerequisite 
EDSP  424,  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  430  and  423, 
Opportunities  to  apply  techniques,  strategies,  methods 
and  materials  lor  educating  severely  to  moderately 
handicapped  inlants  and  young  children.  Field 
placement  lor  two  lo  lour  haH-days  per  week, 

EDSP  437  Student  Teaching:  Early  Childhood  Special 
Education  (4-8)  Student  teaching,  lull  time  tor  eight 
weeks,  with  handicapped  inlants  and  preschool 
children  Limited  to  special  education  majors  in  early 
childhood  special  education  specialty  area, 
EDSP  438  Seminar:  Special  Issues  In  Early 
Childhood  Special  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
consent  ol  instructor  Study  ot  current  issues  and 
research  concerning  education  of  preschool 
handicapped  children  Repealabie  up  to  6  credits, 
provided  content  is  diflerent 

EDSP  440  Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
the  Educationally  Handicapped:  Cognitive  and 
Psychosocial  Development  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  441 
and  442  Pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  443  and  445, 
Learning  style,  cognitive,  and  problem-solving 
strategies,  and  psychosocial  behavior  ol  educationally 
handicapped  individuals  at  elementary  to  secondary 
levels  Characlenstics.  assessment  and  instruction. 
Enrollment  limited  lo  Special  Education  majors  accepted 
into  educationally  handicapped  area  ol  specialization, 

EDSP  441  Assessment  and  Instructional  Design  for 
the  Educationally  Handicapped:  Oral  Language  and 
Communication  Disorders  (3)  Pre-  or  corequisile: 
EDbP  443  and  445  Cnaiaciensiics  ol  individuals  with 
oral  language  and  communication  disorders, 
assessment  ol  such  disorders  and  instructional 
strategies,  curncula  and  materials  Enrollment  limited  to 
Special  Education  maprs  accepted  inio  educationally 
handicapped  area  ol  speciaiizalion, 

EDSP  442  Field  Placement:  Educationally 
Handicapped  I  (2-3)  Pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  441 
Praclicum  experience  in  sellings  serving  educationally 
handicapped  individuals  Demonstration  ol  the  content 
ol  EDSP  440  and  441,  Enrollment  limited  lo  Special 
Education  majors  admitted  to  educationally 
handicapped  specially 

EDSP  443  AssMsment  and  Instructional  Design  lor 
the  Educationally  Handicapped:  Reading  and  Written 
Communication  Disorders  (3)  P'p't- j  .sie  EDSP  44i. 
pre-  or  corequisiles  EDSP  440  and  445  Characteristics 
and  assessments  ol  individuals  with  reading  and  written 
communication  disorders  at  elementary  lo  secondary 
levels,  and  melhods  ol  leacnmg  reading  and  written 
language  skills  to  such  individuals  Adaptation  ol  regular 
instructional  methods  and  curricula  Curricula  and 
strategies  designed  specilicaiiy  lor  educationally 
handicapped  individuals 

EDSP  445  Field  Placement:  Educationally 
Handicapped  II  (2-4)  Prereouisiie  EDSP  442  pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  440  and  443,  Praclicum  experience 


in  sellings  serving  educationally  handicapped  The 
application  ol  reading  and  mathematics  assessment  and 
instructional  procedures.  Field  placement  lor  two  lo  lour 
hall-days  per  week, 

EDSP  446  Instructional  Design  for  the  Educationally 
Handicapped:   Functional   Living   Skills   (3)   Pre    or 

corequisite  EDSP  44  7  instructional  mflh<xls,  curricula 
and  maleriais  designed  to  teach  lunctionai  living  skills  to 
educationally  handicapped  individuals  at  elementary  to 
secondary  levels  Curricula  and  leaching  strategies  m 
science  and  social  studies  used  m  general  education 
and  adaptations  lor  educationally  handicapped 
individuals, 

EDSP  447  Field  Placement:  Educationally 
Handicapped  III  (2-4)  Prerequisite  EDSP  445  pre-  or 
corequisite  EDSP  446  and  450  Praclicum  expenence  in 
settings  serving  educationally  handicapped  individuals. 
The  application  ol  the  content  ol  EDSP  446  and  450. 
Field  placement  lor  two  to  lour  hall-days  pet  week, 

EDSP      450      Program      Management      For      tfM 

Educationally  Handicapped  (3)  Corequisiles  EDSP  446 
and  447,  or  EDSP  4b4  and  465  Emphasis  on  skills  in 
managing  programs  lor  educationally  handicapped 
individuals.  Service  delivery  rrxxJels.  scheduling. 
establishing  relerral.  assessment  and  lollow  through 
procedures,  melhods  lor  mainslreaming,  training  aides 
and  volunteers, 

EDSP     457     Student     Teaching:     Educationally 

Handicapped  (4-8)  S'udenl  teaching,  lull  tinr>e  lor  eight 
weeks,  with  eOucalionaiiy  handicapped  individuals 

EDSP  458  Seminar:  Special  Issues  and  Research 
Related    to    the    Educationally    Handicapped    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Current  issues  and 
research  concerning  the  education  ol  educationally 
handicapped  individuals  Repeatable  lo  maximum  of  6 
credits,  provided  content  is  different. 

EDSP    460    Careerfvocatlonal    Education    For    the 

Handicapped  (3)  Corequisite  EDSP  461  Introduction  lo 
career  vocational  education  lor  the  handicapped, 
Histoncal  and  current  issues  and  trends,  charactetistics 
and  training  needs  ol  handicapped  individuals  and 
review  ol  existing  programs  Enrollment  limited  to  special 
education  maiors  admitted  Into  the  career/vocational 
area  ol  specialization. 

EDSP  461  Field  Placement:  Career/Vocational  I  (2-3) 

Pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  460  Visitation  and  observation 
ol  sites  relevant  to  career'vocalionai  education  lot  the 
handicapped,  including  various  program  models  such 
as  special  center-based,  comprehensive  schooi-based, 
vocational  center-based,  community-based,  and  public 
and  private  sheltered  and  open  employment  sites. 
Enrollment  limited  to  special  education  maprs  admitted 
to  careerrvocational  area  ol  specialization.  Field 
placement  lor  two  or  three  haH-days  per  week 

EDSP  462  Career  Vocational  Assessment  and 
Instruction  For  the  Mild  lo  Moderately  Handicapped  I 

(3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  460  Corequisiles  EDSP  4b3. 
EDSP  443.  and  EDCI  456  The  lirsi  course  ol  a  two 
course  sequence  locusing  on  assessment,  interpretation 
ol  assessment  results,  and  planning,  delivery  and 
evaluation  ol  instruction  m  career'vocalionai  education 
lor  the  handicapped  Vocational  and  prevocational 
preparation,  daily  living  skills  and  personal-social 
development, 

EDSP  463  Field  Placement:  CareerVocatlonal  II  (2-3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  461,  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  462 
Praclicum  experience  m  careerrvocationai  programs  lor 
the  handicapped     Field  placement  lor  two  or  three 

hall-days  per  week 

EDSP  464  Career  Vocational  Assessment  end 
instruction  lor  Mild  to  Moderately  Handicapped  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  462  Pre-ot  Corequisite  EDSP  465 
and  EDSP  450  A  continuation  ol  EDSP  462. 

EDSP  465  Rdd  Placement:  Career'Vocatlonal  III  (2-3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  463  pre-  or  corequisite  EDSP  464 
Praclicum  experience  m  career'vocalionai  programs  lor 
the  handicapised  Fie'd  placement  lot  two  or  three 
hall  days  per  week 

EDSP  467  Student  Teaching:  Career'Vocatlonel  (4-8) 

A  lull-lime  eight  week  lieid  assignment  m  a  setting 
providing  career'vocalionai  educatioo  lor  handicapped 
students  Enrollment  limited  lo  Special  Education  maiors 
wfx)  have  successiuHy  completed  coorsework  m 
career niocationai  area  ot  specialization. 
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EDSP  468  Special  Topics  Seminar  In 
Career/Vocational  Education  For  the  Handicapped 
(1-3)  Pferequisile  petmission  ol  insUuciof  Curreni 
issues  and  researcM  relating  to  caieer'vocalional 
education  ol  the  nandicapped  Repeatabie  to  maximum 
ol  6  credits,  provided  content  is  dilteient. 

EDSP  470   Introduction   to  Special   Education   (3) 

Prerequisite  EDSP  28a  Designed  lo  give  an 
understanding  ol  the  needs  of  an  types  ol  exceptional 
children  Stressing  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

EDSP  471  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  470  or 
equivalent  Studies  the  diagnosis  etiology,  physical, 
social  and  emotional  characteristics  ol  exceptional 
children. 

EDSP  472  Education  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  471  or 
equivalent  OMfis  practical  and  specific  methods  of 
leaching  exceptional  children  Selected  oDservation  of 
actual  teaching  may  De  arranged. 

EDSP  473  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children: 
Mentally  Retarded  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  471  or 
equivalent  Examines  the  principles  and  obiectives 
guiding  curriculum  for  exceptional  children,  gives 
experience  m  developing  curriculum,  studies  various 
curricula  currently  in  use. 

EDSP  475  Education  of  the  Slow  Learner  (3)  Studies 
the  characteristics  of  the  slow  learner  and  those 
educational  practices  which  are  appropnate  lor  the  child 
who  IS  functioning  as  a  slow  learner. 

EDSP  481  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Gitled  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  470  or  equivalent  Studies 
the  diagnosis,  etiology,  physical,  social,  and  emotional 
characteristics  of  exceptional  children. 

EDSP  482  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Gifted 

(3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  481  or  equivalent  Otters  practical 
and  specific  methods  of  teaching  exceptional  children. 
Selected  observation  of  actual  teaching  may  be 
arranged. 

EDSP  483  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children: 
Gifted  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP  481  or  equivalent. 
Examines  the  principles  and  objectives  guiding  current 
curriculum  for  exceptional  children;  gives  experience  m 
developing  curnculum;  studies  various  curncula 
currently  in  use. 

EDSP  488  Selected  Topics  in  Teacher  Education  (1-3) 

Prerequisite,  major  in  education  or  consent  of 
department  May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits  when  topic  is  different. 

EDSP  489  Field  Experiences  in  Special  Education 
(1-4)  Prerequisite  Consent  ol  department  Planned  tieid 
experience  in  educalion-reiated  activities  Credit  not  to 
be  granted  for  experiences  accrued  pnor  to  registration. 

EDSP  491  Characteristics  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  EDSP 
470  or  equivalent  Studies  the  diagnosis,  etiology, 
physical,  social,  and  etTXJtional  characteristics  of 
exceptional  children. 

EDSP  492  Education  of  Exceptional  Children: 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite   EDSP 

491  or  equivalent  Otiers  practical  and  specific  methods 
of  teaching  exceptional  children  Selected  observation  of 
actual  leaching  may  be  arranged. 

EDSP  493  Curriculum  For  Exceptional  Children: 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite   EDSP 

492  or  equivaienl  Examines  the  principles  and 
obiectives  guiding  curnculum  tor  exceptional  children; 
gives  experience  in  developing  curriculum:  studies 
various  curncula  currently  in  use. 

EDSP  498  Special  Problems  In  Teacher  Education 
(1-6)  Prerequisite  consent  ol  advisor  Available  oniy  to 
education  maiors  who  nave  definite  plans  lor  individual 
study  of  approved  problems.  Credit  according  to  extent 
of  work. 

EDSP  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  in 
Special  Education  (1-6)  The  maximum  numper  of 
credits  thai  may  be  earned  under  this  course  symbol 
toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours,  the  symbol 
may  be  used  two  or  nx)re  times  until  six  semester  riours 
have  tjeen  reached  ttie  following  type  of  educational 
enlerpnse  may  be  scheduled  under  this  course  heading: 
workshops  conducted  by  the  special  education 
departmeni    (or   developed    cooperatively   with   other 


departments,  colleges  and  universities)  and  not 
otherwise  covered  in  the  present  course  listing. 
Latx)ratories.  and  special  education  centers,  institutes 
developed  around  specific  topics  or  problems  and 
intended  for  designated  groups  such  as  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors. 

EDUC  —  Education 

EDUC    388    Special    Topics    In    Education    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  co'iient  of  instructor.  Repeatabie  for  a 
maximum  of  6  hours 

ENAE  —  Engineering,  Aerospace 

ENAE  201  Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering  I 

(2)  Prerequisite  ENES  1 10  History  ol  aeronautical 
engineering,  technical  fundamentals,  the  standard 
atmosphere,  basic  aerodynamics,  and  the  aerodynamics 
of  airtoils,  wings  and  other  aerodynamic  shapes. 

ENAE  202  Introduction  to  Aerospace  Engineering  II 

(2)  Prerequisite  ENAE  201  Elements  ot  airpiane 
performance  Principles  of  airplane  stability  and  control, 
Basic  astronautics,  including  orbital  and  escape 
traiectories,  flight  propulsion  fundamentals,  propellers, 
IC  engines,  let  and  rocket  engines, 

ENAE  305  Aerospace  Laboratory  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  300  Pre  or  corequisiles  ENAE  345,  ENAE  451. 
and  ENAE  371  Measurement  philosophy,  data  analysis, 
error  assessment,  sensing  devices,  optical  methods, 
material  tests.  How  visualization  techniques,  manometry, 
dynamic  response  of  measurement  systems.  Application 
of  instrumentation  in  aerospace  technology. 

ENAE  345  Flight  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES  221 
and  MATH  246.  Kinematics  and  concept  of  system 
state  Dynamic  principles  applied  to  particles,  discrete 
mass  and  continuously  distributed  mass  systems, 
LaGrangian  dynamics,  dynamic  stability  of  systems, 
applications  to  dynamics  of  aerospace  veliicies  and 
vehicle  components. 

ENAE  355  Aircraft  Vibrations  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENAE 
345  or  equivalent  Free  and  forced  vibration  of  single 
and  multiple  degree  ot  freedom  systems. 

ENAE  371  Aerodynamics  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  202, 
PHYS  262,  MATH  241  and  concurrent  registration  in 
MATH  246.  Basic  fluid  mechanics  and  aerodynamic 
theory. 

ENAE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENAE  401  Aerospace  Lat>oratory  II  (2)  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  305  and  ENAE  345  Corequisites  ENAE  452  and 
ENAE  471-  Application  of  fundamental  measurement 
techniques  to  experiments  in  aerospace  engineenng, 
structural,  aerodynamic,  and  propulsion  tests,  correlation 
ol  theory  with  experimental  results. 

ENAE  402  Aerospace  Laboratory  III  (1)  Prerequisites: 
ENAE  305  and  ENAE  345  Corequisites  ENAE  452, 
ENAE  471,  and  ENAE  475  Application  of  fundamental 
measurement  techniques  to  experiments  in  aerospace 
engineering,  structural,  aerodynamic,  flight  simulation, 
and  heat  transfer  tests.  Correlation  of  theory  with 
experimental  results. 

ENAE  411  Aircraft  Design  (3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  345, 
ENAE  451,  and  ENAE  371  Theory,  background  and 
methods  of  airplane  design,  subsonic  and  supersonic. 

ENAE    412    Design    of    Aerospace    Vehicles    (3) 

Prerequisites  ENAE  345  and  ENAE  371  Theory, 
background  and  methods  of  space  vehicle  design  for 
manned  orbiting  vehicles,  manned  lunar  and  planetary 
landing  systems. 

ENAE  415  Computer-aided  Structural  Design 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  452  or  consent  of 
instructor  Introduction  to  Structural  design  concepts  and 
analysis  techniques  Introduction  to  computer  software 
for  structural  analysis  which  is  utilized  to  verity  exact 
solutions  and  perform  parameinc  design  studies  of 
aerospace  structures  Not  open  lo  students  who  have 
earned  credit  in  ENAE  431. 

ENAE  445  Stability  and  Control  of  Aerospace 
Vehicles  (3)  Prereauisne  ENAE  345  and  ENAE  371. 
Stability,  control  and  miscellaneous  topics  in  dynamics. 

ENAE  451  Flight  Structures  I:  Introduction  to  Solid 
Mechanics  (4)  Prerequisite  ENES  220  An  introduction 
to  the  analysis  of  aircraft  structural  members. 
Introduction  lo  theory  of  of  elasticity,  mechanical 
behavior  ol  materials,  thermal  effects,  fimte-diflerence 


approximations,  virtual  work,  variational  and  energy 
principles  tor  static  systems. 

ENAE  452  Flight  Structures  II:  Structural  Elements  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENAE  451  Application  of  variational  and 
energy  principles  to  analysis  ol  elastic  bodies;  stresses 
and  deflections  ol  beams  including  effects  ol 
nonpnncipal  axes,  non-homogeneity,  and  thermal 
gradients,  differential  equations  of  beams,  bars,  and 
cables  Stresses  and  deflections  of  torsional  members, 
stresses  due  to  shear  DeHection  analysis  ol  structures. 

ENAE     453     Matrix     Methods     In     Computational 

Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite  EN/\E  452  or  consent  of 
instructor  Iniroduction  to  the  concepts  of  computational 
analysis  of  continuous  media  by  use  of  matrix  melhods. 
Foundation  for  use  of  finite  elements  in  any  lieid  of 
continuum  mechanics,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the 
displacement  method  to  solve  thermal  and  structural 
problems. 

ENAE  457  Right  Structures  III  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE 
452  or  equivalent  An  advanced  undergraduate  course 
dealing  with  the  theory  and  analysis  of  the  structures  ol 
flight  vehicles  Stresses  due  lo  shear,  indeterminate 
structures,  plate  theory,  buckling  and  failure  ol  columns 
and  plates. 

ENAE  461  Flight  Propulsion  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME 
216  and  ENAE  471  Operating  principles  of  piston, 
turboiet,  turtxiprop,  ramiet  and  rocket  engines, 
thermodynamic  cycle  analysis  and  engine  performance, 
aerothermochemistry  ol  combustion,  luels.  and 
propeilants. 

ENAE  462  Flight  Propulsion  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE 
461.  Advanced  and  current  topics  in  flight  propulsion. 

ENAE  471  Aerodynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE  371 
and  ENME  216  Elements  of  compressible  flow  with 
applications  to  aerospace  engmeenng  problems. 

ENAE  472  Aerodynamics  III  (3)  Prerequisite  ENAE 
371   Theory  ot  the  How  ot  an  incompressible  Huid. 

ENAE  473  Aerodynamics  of  High-Speed  Flight  (3) 

Prerequisite,  ENAE  472  or  equivalent  An  advanced 
course  dealing  with  aerodynamic  problems  of  flight  at 
supersonic  and  hypersonic  velocities  Unified  hypersonic 
and  supersonic  small  disturbance  theones,  real  gas 
effects,  aerodynamic  heating  and  mass  transfer  wilh 
applications  to  hypersonic  flight  and  re-entry, 

ENAE  475  Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENAE  371,  ENAE  471,  and  ENME  216. 
Fundamental  aspects  of  viscous  flow,  Navier-Slokes 
equations,  similarity,  txiundary  layer  equations,  laminar, 
transitional  and  turbulent  incompressible  flows  on 
airfoils,  thermal  boundary  layers  and  convective  fieat 
transter;  conduction  through  solids,  introduction  to 
radiative  heat  transfer, 

ENAE  488  Topics  In  Aerospace  Engineering  (1-4) 

Technical  elective  taken  with  the  permission  ot  the 
student's  advisor  and  instructor  Lecture  and  conference 
courses  designed  to  extend  the  students  understanding 
of  aerospace  engineering.  Current  topics  are 
emphasized. 

ENAE  499  Elective  Research  (1-3)  May  be  repeated  to 
a  maximum  of  three  credits  Elective  for  seniors  in 
aerospace  engineenng  with  permission  of  the  student's 
advisor  and  the  instructor  Original  research  proiects 
terminating  in  a  a  wntten  report. 

ENAE  588  Professional  Development  Topics  in 
Aerospace  Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission 
of  the  instructor  Curreni  topics  in  aerospace 
engineering  chosen  to  provide  for  the  ptofessional 
development  of  practicing  engineers.  May  not  be 
credited  toward  a  graduate  school  degree.  Repeatabie 
lo  a  maximum  of  3  credits. 

ENAE  589  Professional  Developrrient  Topics  in 
Aerospace  Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission 
ol  the  instructor  Current  topics  in  aerospace 
engineering  chosen  to  provide  for  the  professional 
development  of  practicing  engineers.  May  not  credited 
toward  a  graduate  school  degree.  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  ol  3  credits. 

ENAG  —  Engineering  Agricultural 

ENAG  too  Basic  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  appHcaiion  of 
engineering  concepts  Topics  include  quantiiication 
measurements,  mecnanical.  thermal,  fluid  and  electrical 
principles  and  their  relationship  lo  biological  systems 
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and  materials  ol  agncuHurai  and  aquacullural  products 
(lor  non-engineenng  majors). 

ENAG  200  Introduction  to  Farm  Mechanics  (2)  One 

lecture  and  one  laboratory  penod  a  week  A  study  ot  the 
hand  tools  and  power  equipment  and  their  sale  use  as  it 
applies  to  mechanized  farms  Principles  and  practice  in 
arc  and  gas  weidmg.  cold  metal  and  sheet  metal  work 
are  provided  Also,  tool  lilting,  woodworking,  plumbing, 
blue  print  reading  and  use  ol  concrete. 

ENAG    232    Water,    A    Renewable    Resource    (3) 

Occurrence  and  distribution  ol  water.  Review  ol  both 
natural  and  man-made  water  resource  systems  Basics 
ol  water  quality  and  waste  water  treatment. 

ENAG  234  Principles  of  Erosion  and  Water  Control 

(1)  intfoOuction  to  principles  ol  estimating  runoll  and 
erosion.  Engineering  principles  necessary  to  control 
erosion  and  runoti  Irom  agricultural  areas.  For 
rx)n-engineenng  students. 

ENAG  236  Design  ol  Drainage  Systems  (1)  Eflect  ol 
drainage  on  crop  production  and  quality  Design  ol 
agricultural  drainage  systems.  For  non-engmeering 
students. 

ENAG  237  Design  of  Irrigation  Systems  (1)  Principles 
and  practices  ol  agricultural  irrigation,  including  types  ot 
irrigation  systems,  soil  water  concepts,  computing 
evapotranspirati  on.  irrigation  scheduling  and  design  ol 
a  sprinkler  irrigation  system.  For  non-engineenng 
students. 

ENAG  305  Farm  Mechanics  (2)  Two  laboratory  periods 
a  week,  available  only  to  seniors  in  agncultural 
education.  This  course  consists  ol  laboratory  exercises 
in  practical  larm  shop  and  larm  equipment  maintenance, 
repair,  and  construction  projects,  and  a  study  ol  the 
pnncipies  ol  shop  organization  and  administration. 

ENAG  315  Energy:  Its  Effects  On  Agriculture  and 
Food  (3)  Introduction  to  the  current  energy  problems  m 
agricultural  production  and  food  supply  Energy  issues, 
alternate  sources  ol  energy,  energy  conservation 
practices,  possible  solutions  and  limitations. 

ENAG  401  Agricultural  Production  Equipment  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ENAG  100  Principles  ot  operation  and  functions  ol 
power  and  machinery  units  as  related  to  tillage,  cutting, 
conveying,  and  separating  units,  and  control 
mechanisms  Principles  of  internal  combustion  engines 
and  power  unit  components. 

ENAG  402  Agricultural  Materials  Handling  and 
Environmental  Control  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ENAG  100, 
Characteristics  ol  construction  materials  and  details  ol 
agncultural  structures.  Fundamentals  ol  eiectncity, 
eiectncal  circuits,  and  electrical  controls  Materials 
handling  and  environmental  requirements  ol  larm 
products  and  animals. 

ENAG  414  Mechanics  of  Food  Processing  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  121.  ApplicaiiohB  in  the  processing  and 
preservation  ol  foods,  ol  power  transmission,  hydraulics, 
eieclricity,  thermodynamics,  relngeralion,  instruments 
and  controls,  materials  handling  and  time  and  motion 
analysis. 

ENAG  421  Power  Systems  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
two  hour  latoratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ENME217. 
ENEE  300  and  ENME  342  or  ENCE  330  Analysis  of 
energy  conversion  devices  including  internal  combustion 
engines,  eiectncal  and  hydraulic  motors  Fundamentals 
Ol  power  transmission  and  coordination  ol  power 
sources  with  methods  ol  power  transmission 

ENAG  422  Soil  and  Water  Engineering  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  ENME  342  or  ENCE 
330  Applications  of  engineering  and  soil  sciences  in 
erosion  control,  drainage,  irrigation  and  watershed 
management  Principles  ol  agricultural  hydrology  and 
design  ol  water  coniro  and  conveyance  systems. 

ENAG  424  Functional  and  Environmental  Design  of 
Agricultural  Structures  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  hour 
lalxjratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENAG  454  An 
analytical  approach  to  the  design  and  planning  ol 
lunctional  and  environmental  requirements  ol  plants  and 
animals  in  semi-  or  completely  enclosed  structures. 

ENAG  432  General  Hydrology  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Qualitative  aspects  ol  basic  hyoroiogic  pnncipies 
pertaining  to  the  properties,  distribution  and  circulation 
ol  water  as  related  lo  public  interest  in  water  resources. 


ENAG  433  Engineering  Hydrology  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisites  MATH  246.  ENCE  330  or  ENME 
342  Properties,  distribution  and  circulation  of  water  from 
the  sea  and  in  the  atmosphere  emphasizing  movement 
overland,  in  channels  and  through  the  soil  profile. 
Qualitative  and  quantitative  factors  ate  considered. 

ENAG  435  Aquacullural  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  deoanment,  A  study  ol  the  engineering 
aspects  ol  development,  utilization  and  conservation  ol 
aquatic  systems  Emphasis  will  be  on  harvesting  and 
processing  aquatic  animals  or  plants  as  related  10  other 
facets  ol  water  resources  management. 

ENAG  444  Functional  Design  of  Machinery  and 
Equipment  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  Iwo-hour 
labo'aiory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENES  221  and  senior 
standing  Theory  and  methods  ol  agricultural  machine 
design  Application  ol  machine  design  principles  and 
physical  properties  ol  soils  and  agricultural  products  in 
designing  machines  to  perlorm  specific  tasks. 

ENAG    454    Blollglcal    Process    Engineering    (4) 

Prerequisite  ENME  342  or  ENCE  330  Design  of 
systems  lo  pump.  heal.  cool,  dry  and  control  biological 
materials  as  part  of  food  and  agricultural  engineering. 
The  elfect  of  physical  parameters  on  biological  material 
response  lo  these  processes. 

ENAG  488  Topics  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology  (1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  the 
instructor  Selected  topics  in  agricultural  engineering 
technology  ot  current  need  and  interest  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  il  topics  are 
dillerent  Not  acceptable  lor  credit  towards  major  in 
agricultural  engineering. 

ENAG  489  Special  Problems  In  Agricultural 
Engineering  (1-3)  Prerequisite  approval  of  oepartment. 
Sluoeni  will  select  an  engineering  problem  and  prepare 
a  technical  report  The  problem  may  include  design, 
experimeniation.  and/or  data  analysis. 

ENAG  499  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  Technology  (1-3)  Prerequisite  approval  ol 
department  Not  acceptable  lor  majors  in  agncuHurai 
engineering.  Problems  assigned  in  proportion  lo  credit. 
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ENCE  221  Introduction  to  Environmental  Engineering 

(3)  Prerequisite  ChEM  103  and  PHYS  161  An 
introductory  exposition  ol  those  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  systems  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
water,  and  air  environments  Current  environmental 
pollution  problems  and  methods  of  pollution  abatement, 

ENCE  280  Engineering  Survey  Measurements  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisile. 
MATH  141  Standards. units,  calibration, measurement  ol 
distance,  elevation,  angles,  systematic  and  random  error 
analysis  in  measurements,  lundamentais  ol  mapping, 
instrumentation 

ENCE  300  Fundamentals  ol  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laooratory  per  week  Prerequisite, 
ENES  220  or  concurrent  registration  Properties  and 
constitution  ol  the  principal  materials  used  m  civil 
engineering  Laboratory  tests  for  these  properties, 
interpretation  of  test  results  and  of  specifications, 

ENCE  330  Basic  Fluid  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENES  220,  221,  PHYS  262  The  study  ot  fluids  at  rest 
and  in  motion  Principles  ol  viscous  and  turbulent  How 
Impulse  and  momentum  concepts  Pumps,  turbines  and 
meters  Dimensional  analysis  and  laws  ol  similarity 

ENCE  340   Fundamentals  ol   Soil   Mechanics  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENES  220  and  ENCE  300  Introductory 
study  ol  soils  in  civil  engineering  Soil  origin,  phase 
relationships  and  classification  schemes  Son  hydraulics 
capillary,  ellective  stress,  permeability  and  seepage 
considerations  Basic  stress  distnpution  theories  and  soil 
consolidation-settlement  analysis  Integration  ol  shear 
strength  evaluation  with  slope  stability  analysis. 

ENCE  350  Structural  Analysis  and   Design  I  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENES  220  and  concurrent  registration  in 
ENCE  300  Methods  of  analysis  ot  statically  determinate 
structures  lor  lixeo  and  moving  loads  Equilibrium, 
inliuence  lines,  stability  Structural  design  ol  steel 
buildings  and  bridges,  including  design  ol  tension 
members  beams,  columns,  trusses,  and  welded,  boiled. 
and  riveted  connections 

ENCE  351   Structural  Analysis  and  Design  N  (3) 

Prerequisites   ENCE  300  and  ENCE  350   Analyses  lor 


stresses  in  statically  indeterminate  beams  and  frames  by 
approximate  methods  and  by  moment  distribution, 
Inliuence  lines  and  maximum  shear  and  nroment  lor 
continuous  members  Design  ol  remlorced  concrete 
beams,  continuous  beams,  and  columns  by  elastic 
theory  and  by  ultimate  strength  design. 

ENCE  360  Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 
Programming  (4)  Prerequisite  MATH  24 1  introouction 
to  the  elements  ol  Fortran  and  the  algorithmic  approach 
in  the  analysis  ol  civil  engineenng  problems  Methods  ol 
numencal  analysis  including  the  solution  ol  linear 
systems  ol  equations,  numerical  quadrature. 
dillerentiation.  interpolation,  and  the  solution  ot 
polynomial  and  transcendental  equations  Instruction  in 
the  computet  solution  ol  civil  engineenng  problems 

ENCE      370      Fundamentals      of      Transportation 

Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  280  Engineering 
problems  ol  transponalion  by  airways,  highways, 
pipelines,  railways,  and  waterways  Elementary 
dynamics  ol  Irallic  and  function  consideration  ol  routes 
and  terminals. 

ENCE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENCE    410    Advanced    Strength    of    Materials    (3) 

Prerequisites  ENES  220.  ENCE  350  and  MATH  246 
Strength  and  deformation  ol  delormabie  tx)dies.  plane 
stress  and  strain  Torsion  theory,  unsymmetncal 
bending,  curved  beams  Behavior  ol  beams,  columns, 
slabs,  plates  and  composite  memt>ers  under  toad. 
Elastic  and  inelastic  stability 

ENCE  411  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ENES  220,  Application  ol  expenmenlal  data  on 
materials  lo  design  problems  Correlation  ol  analytical 
and  experimental  methods  of  analysis  with  design. 
Electric  strain  gages,  pnotoeiasticty.  bnttle  laquer 
methods  and  various  analogies, 

ENCE  420  Basic  Civil  Engineering  Planning  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  or  consent  ol  the  mstructto 
Urban-regional  physical  planning  from  the  civil 
engineering  viewpoint  Integration  ol  the  planning 
aspects  ol  engineering,  environmental,  structural, 
transportation  and  water  resources  into  a  Systems 
approach  to  the  practice  ol  civil  engineering  Also 
included  Site,  construction,  and  engineering  materials 
planning,  engineering  economics  and  evaluation,  current 
topics, 

ENCE  421  Construction  Engineering  (3)  Two  lectures 

and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ENCE  340. 
351,  370  or  consent  ol  instructor.  The  ordering  ol 
engineered  construction  Modern  techniques  ol 
construction  planning,  estimating,  scheduling,  operation, 
control  Construction  methods  Contract  and  resource 
management  Systems  approach  to  construction 
management  practice, 

ENCE  430  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Open  Channel 
Flow  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  latxjralory  per  week 
Prerequisite  ENCE  330  Application  ol  basic  principles 
lo  the  solution  ol  engineering  problems  ideai  liuid  How. 
mechanics  ol  fluid  resistance,  open  channel  How  under 
uniform,  gradually  varied  and  rapidly  vaned  conditions. 
sediment  transport,  role  ol  model  studies  m  analysis  and 
design 

ENCE  431  Surface  Water  Hydrology  (3)  Prereouisites: 
ENCE  330  AND  360  Study  ol  the  physical  processes  ol 
the  hydroiogic  cycle  Hydromeleoroiogy,  concepts  ol 
weather  nnodiiication,  evaporation  and  transpiration 
inliitration  studies,  runoll  computations.  Hood  rouHng. 
reservoir  requirements  emphasis  on  process  simulation 
as  a  tool  in  the  water  resource  development 

ENCE  432  Ground  Water  Hydrology  (3)  Prerequisites 
ENCE  330  Concepts  reaied  to  the  development  ol  the 
ground  water  resource,  hydrogeoiogy.  hydrodynamics  ol 
How  through  porous  media,  hydrauncs  ol  wens  artificial 
recharge,  sea  water  intrusion,  basin-wide  ground  water 
development 

ENCE  433  Environmental  Engineering  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites  CmEM  113  and  ENCE  221  Two  leclures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week  The  theory  and  analytical 
techniques  used  m  evaluating  mans  environment 
Emphasis  on  quantitative,  physical,  eieclroanaiyticai  and 
organic  Chemistry  as  applied  lo  chemical  analysis  ol 
waier 

ENCE  434  Air  Pollutlon  (3)  Classification  ol 
atmospheric  pollutants  and  their  eitects  on  visitxiily. 
inanimate  and  animate  receptors  Evaluation  ol  source 
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emissions  and  ptinciD'es  ol  air  pollution  control. 
meleofoiogicai  factors  governing  the  distribution  and 
retDovai  ol  air  pollutants  air  quality  measuremenis  and 
air  pollution  control  legislation 

ENCE  435  Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

(4)  Three  lectures  and  one  latxjralo'y  per  week 
Prerequisite  ENCE  221  and  ENCE  330  The  application 
ol  sanitary  analysis  and  (undairientai  principles  to  the 
design  and  operation  ol  water  and  waste  water 
Ireaimeni  plants  and  the  control  ol  stream  pollution 

ENCE  440  Engineering  Soil  Tests  (4)  Prerequisite; 
ENCE  340  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  sessions  per 
week  Review  ol  maior  soil  tests  and  their  interpretation 
(or  engineenng  purposes  Engineering  ciassilication 
tests  (Atterberg  limits,  gram-size  distribution,  specific 
gravity),  permeability  and  seepage  properties,  in-situ 
and  lab  density-moisture  tests,  soil  strength 
(penetrometers,  vane  shear,  CBR.  unconlmed 
compression,  direct  shear  and  Iriaxial)  and 
compressibility  characteristics. 

ENCE  441  Soll-Foundatlon  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENCE  340  Review  ol  classical  lateral  eanh  pressure 
Iheones.  analysis  ol  braced  excavation  systems, 
cantilever  and  anchored  sheet  piling  design,  bearing 
capacity  ol  shallow  loundaiions  (lootings  and  mats) 
design  ol  deep  pile  foundations  to  include  pile  capacity 
and  pile  group  action. 

ENCE  442  Highway  and  Airfield  Pavement  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCE  340  Principles  relative  to  the  design. 
construction  and  rehabilitation  ol  highway  and  airfield 
pavement  systems  Introduction  to  muHi-iayered  elastic 
and  slab  theories,  properties  ol  pavement  malenais  and 
methods  of  charactenazlion.  stochastic  treatment  ol 
design  variables,  economic  principles  ol  design 
alternates  and  the  effect  of  environment  upon  pavement 
perlormance.  Review  of  existing  rigid  and  flexible 
design  methods  as  wen  as  maior  fundamentals  relative 
to  the  rehabilitation  ol  existing  pavement  systems. 

ENCE  450  Design  of  Steel  Structures  (3)  Pre-  or 

coreouisite  ENCE  360  and  ENCE  351  Analyses  lor 
stresses  and  deflections  m  structures  by  methods  ol 
consistent  deformations,  virtual  work  and  internal  strain 
energy.  Application  to  design  of  plate  girders, 
indeterminate  and  continuous  trusses,  two  hinged 
arches  and  other  structures  Elements  ol  plastic  analysis 
and  design  ol  steel  structures. 

ENCE    451     Design    of    Concrete    Structures    (4) 

Prerequisites  ENCE  351  and  pre-  or  coreouisite  ENCE 
360  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  latxjralory  per  week. 
Oesign  ol  remlorced  concrete  structures,  including 
slabs,  footings,  composite  members,  buiidmg  frames. 
and  retaining  walls  Approximate  methods  of  analysis; 
code  requirements;  influence  of  concrete  properties  on 
strength  and  deHection;  optimum  design.  Introduction  to 
prestressed  concrete  design. 

ENCE  460  Modem  Techniques  For  Structural 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite.  ENCE  360  and  pre-  or 
coreouisite.  ENCE  351.  Two  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratotv  per  week.  Application  ol  computer  oriented 
methods  and  numencal  techmgues  to  analysis  and 
design  ol  structural  systems  Mainx  formulation  ol  the 
stillness  and  flexibility  methods  lor  Iramed  structures. 
Introduction  ol  numencal  techniques  to  the  solution  ol 
selected  problems  in  such  topics  as  plates,  structural 
stability,  and  vibrations. 

ENCE  461  Analysis  of  CIvl!  Engineering  Systems  I  (3) 

Prereauisite  consent  ol  oepaament  Appiicalion  ot  the 
principles  ol  engineenng  economy  and  statistics  to  the 
solution  ol  civil  engineering  problems  Economic 
comparison  ol  alternatives  using  present  worth,  annual 
cost,  rate  ol  return  and  cost  benefit  analyses. 
Development  and  use  of  simple  and  multiple  regression 
models,  and  statistical  decision  theory. 

ENCE  463  Engineering  Economics  and  System 
Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  department- 
Development  and  application  ol  the  principles  of 
engineering  economics  to  problems  in  civi  engineering. 
Evaluation  of  design  alternatives,  depreciation  and 
sensitivity  analysis.  Use  ol  systems  ana'ysis  techniques, 
including  CPf^^.  PERT  and  decision  networks. 
Introduction  to  microeconomic  analysis. 

ENCE  470  Highway  Engineering  (4)  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  iatX)ratory  per  week.  Prerequisite  ENCE 
340  Location,  design,  construction  and  maintenance  ol 
roads  and  pavements,  introduction  to  Iraflic  engineering. 


ENCE  473  Air  and  Water  Transportation  Engineering 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  370  Detailed  study  ol  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  operations  and 
maintenance  ol  airports  and  waten«ays.  emphasis  on 
design  and  operations  ol  transportation  laciiities 

ENCE  474  Railroad  Mass  Transportation  Engineering 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENCE  370  Detailed  study  ol  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  operations,  and 
maintenance  ol  railroads  and  mass  transportation 
systems,  emphasis  on  design  and  operations  ol 
transportation  laciiilies. 

ENCE  4S9  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite;  senior 
standing  A  course  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  ol 
exceptionally  weii  prepared  students  lor  study  in  a 
particular  field  of  civil  engineering. 
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ENCH    215    Chemical    Engineering    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEiyi  104  Pre-  or  coreouisite  IvIATh  141. 
Introduction  to  methods  ol  chemical  engineering 
calculations  and  analysis.  Stoichiometric  relations, 
material  and  energy  balances,  and  behavior  of  gases, 
vapors,  liquids  and  solids.  Analytical  and  computer 
methods. 

ENCH  260  Transport  Processes  I:  Fluid  Mechanics  (2) 

Pre-  or  corequisile  fluid  properties,  fluid  statics,  flow 
concepts  and  basic  equations,  viscous  effects. 
Applications  in  measurement  of  flow,  closed  conduit 
flow,  packe  bed  and  other  chemical  engineering 
systems  Not  open  to  students  who  already  have  credit 
for  ENCH  250. 

ENCH  300  Chemical  Process  Thermodynamics  (3) 

Preerquisites;  CHEIvI  203.  ENCH  215.  fvlATH  241. 
Pnncipies  of  thermodynamics  and  their  aopiication  to 
engineenng  problems  First  and  second  laws  ol 
thermodynamics,  properties  ol  gases,  liquids  and  solids, 
phase  equiiibnum.  How  and  non-How  systems,  energy 
conversion.  production  ol  work  Irom  heat, 
thermodynamic  analysis  ol  processes,  equilibrium  stage 
operations  and  the  tfiermodynamics  ol  chemically 
reaction  systems. 

ENCH    333    Chemical    Engineering    Seminar    (1) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  O'a;  ano  ATi'ien  reports  on 
recent  deveiooments  m  chemical  engineering  and  the 
process  industries. 

ENCH  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENCH  425  Transport  Processes  11:  Heat  Transfer  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  246  Pre-  c  ccecjiS'te  ENCH  280, 
Steady  and  unsteady  slate  conouction,  convective  heat 
transfer,  radiation,  design  of  condensers,  heat 
exchangers,  evaporators,  and  other  types  of  heat 
transfer  equipment. 

ENCH  427  Transport  Processes  III:  Mass  Transfer  (3) 

Prereauisite  ENCH  425  Steady  and  unsteady  stale 
moiecijiar  diftusion.  inter-phase  transfer,  simultaneous 
heat  and  mass  transfer.  tx)undary  layer  theory,  mass 
transfer  and  chemical  reaction.  Design  applications  in 
humidification.  gas  absorption,  distillation,  extraction, 
adsorption  and  ion  exchange. 

ENCH   437   Chemical    Engineering    laboratory   (3) 

Prerequisites;  ENCH  427.  ENCH  440.  ENCH  442, 
Application  ol  chemical  engineering  process  and  unit 
pperation  pnncipies  in  smail  scale  semi-commercial 
equipment.  Data  Irom  experimental  observations  are 
used  to  evaluate  perlormance  and  elticiency  of 
operations  Emphasis  on  correct  presentation  of  results 
in  report  form. 

ENCH    440    Chemical    Engineering    Kinetics    (3) 

Prerequisites;  ENCH  300.  ENCH  325,  ChEM  481. 
Fundamental  of  chemical  reaction  kinetics  and  their 
application  to  the  design  and  operation  ol  chemical 
reactors  Reaction  rate  Theory,  homogeneous  reactions 
and  catalysis  electrochemical  reactions.  Catalytic  reactor 
design. 

ENCH  442  Chemical  Engineering  Systems  Analysis 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENCh  300,  ENCH  425  Dynamic 
response  applied  to  process  systems  Goals  and  modes 
ol  control.  Lap'ace  transformations,  analysis  and 
synthesis  ol  simpe  control  systems,  closed  loop 
response,  dynamic  testing, 

ENCH  444  Process  Engineering  Economics  and 
Design  I  (3)  Prerequisites  ENCH  427.  ENCH  440,  ENCH 
442  Principles  ol  chemical  engineering  economics  and 
process    design.    Emphasis    on    equipment    types. 


equipment  design  pnncipes.  capital  cost  estimation, 
operating  costs,  and  prolitabiiity 

ENCH  445  Process   Engineering   and   Design   (3) 

Prerequisite;  ENCH  427  Utilization  ol  chemical 
engineering  principles  for  the  design  ol  process 
equipment  Typical  problems  in  the  design  ol  chemical 
plants  Comprehensive  reports  are  required. 

ENCH  446  Process  Engineering  Economics  and 
Design  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  444.  Application  ol 
chemical  engineering  principles  lor  the  design  ol 
chemical  processing  equipment.  Typical  problems  in 
the  design  ol  chemical  plants  NolXfpen  to  students  who 
already  have  credit  for  ENCH  445, 

ENCH    450    Chemical    Process    Development    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Chemical  process  industries 
Irom  the  the  standpoint  ol  technology,  raw  materials, 
products  and  processing  equipment  Operations  ol 
maior  chemical  processes  and  industries  combined  with 
quantitative  analysis  ol  process  requirements  and  yields. 

ENCH  452  Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Analysis 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENCH  427  Application  ol  digital  and 
analog  computers  to  chemical  engineering  problems. 
Numerical  methods,  programming.  diMerential  equations, 
curve  fitting,  ampiiliers  and  analog  circuits. 

ENCH  453  Applied  Mathematics  In  Chemical 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite,  ENCH  427  Mathematical 
techniques  applied  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of 
chemical  engineering  problems  Use  ol  diHereniiafion, 
integration,  dilfereniial  equations,  partial  diHerential 
equations  and  integral  translorms  Application  ol  infinite 
series,  numerical  and  statistical  methods. 

ENCH  454  Chemical  Process  Analysis  and 
Optimization  (3)  Prerequisites  ENCH  427.  440 
Applications  ol  mathematical  models  to  the  analysis  and 
optimization  ol  chemical  processes.  Models  based  on 
transport,  chemical  kinetics  and  other  chemical 
engineering  pnncipies  will  be  employed.  Emphasis  on 
evaluation  ol  process  alternatives. 

ENCH     455    Chemical     Process     Laboratory     (3) 

Prerequisite;  ENCH  427  and  440  One  lecture  and  six 
hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Experimental  study  ol 
various  chemical  processes  through  laboratory  and 
small  semi-commercial  scale  equipment.  Reaction 
kinetics,  fluid  mechanics,  heat  and  mass  transfer. 

ENCH  461    Control   of  Air  Pollution   Sources  (3) 

Prerequisite;  Senior  standing  in  engmeenng  or  consent 
ol  instructor.  Theory  and  application  ol  methods  for  the 
control  and  removal  ol  airborne  materials  Pnncip  es  ol 
design  and  performance  ol  air  quality  control  equipment. 

ENCH  468  Research  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  Permission  of 
the  instructor  Investigation  of  a  research  protect  under 
the  direction  ol  a  lacuity  member  Comprehensive 
reports  are  required.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

ENCH      475      Electrochemical      Engineering      (3) 

Prerequisite;  ENCH  425,  Fundamentals  ol 
electrochemistry  with  application  to  engineering  and 
commercial  processes  Equiiibnum  potentials,  reaction 
mechanisms,  ceil  kinetics,  polarization,  surface 
phenomena  Eiectrorefinmg,  eiectrowmmng,  oxidation 
and  reduction,  soiid,  liquid  and  gas  systems  Aspects  of 
design  and  performance  ol  eiectroprocess  plants. 

ENCH  480  Engineering  Analysis  of  Physiological 
Systems  (3)  Engineering  description  and  analysis  ot 
physiological  systems  Survey  ol  bioengmeenng 
literature  and  an  introduction  to  mathematical  modeling 
ol  physiological  systems. 

ENCH  482  Biochemical  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite: 

Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent  ol  instructor 
introduction  to  biochemical  and  microbiological 
applications  to  commencai  and  engineering  processes, 
including  industnal  fermentation.  enzymoiogy. 
ultrafiltration,  food  and  pharmaceutical  processing  and 
resulting  waste  treatment  Enzyme  kinetics,  cell  growth, 
energetics  and  mass  transfer. 

ENCH  485  Biochemical  Engineering  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  or  co-reouisite;  ENCh  482  Techniques  of 
measuring  pertinent  parameters  in  fermentation  reactors, 
quantification  of  production  vanabies  for  primary  and 
secondary  metabolites  such  as  enzymes  and  antibiotics, 
the  insolublization  of  enzymes  for  reactors,  and  the 
demonstration  of  separation  techniques  such  as 
ultrafiltration  and  affinity  chromatography. 
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ENCH    490    Introductton    to    Polymer    Science   (3) 

Pre'enuisiie  bf\iC:H  -t<2b  Uiv  i"i'inerils  ol  Ihe  chemislry, 
phvsicb  ptLxessmg  riiuitioUs.  and  engineenng 
appiicdlions  ol  polymers 

ENCH  492  Applied  Physical  Chemistry  ol  Polymers 

(3)  Prereyuisile  CHEM  4B1  Coreguisile  CHEM  4a2  or 
consent  ol  inslruclof  Kinelics  ol  lotmalion  ol  high 
polymers,  determination  of  nrolecuiar  weight  and 
structure,  and  applied  thermodynamics  and  phase 
equilibria  ol  polymer  solutions, 

ENCH    494    Polymer    Technology    Laboratory    (3) 

Prerequisite.  ENCH  490  ot  492  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  weeK  Measurement  ol 
mechanical,  electrical,  optical,  thermal  properties  ol 
polymers,  measurement  ot  molecular  weight  by 
viscosimetry  isometric  and  light  scaltenng  methods. 
Application  ol  X-ray.  NMR,  ESR,  spectroscopy  molecular 
relaxation,  microscopy  and  electron  microscopy  to  Ihe 
determination  ol  polymer  structure,  eltecis  ol  ultraviolet 
light  and  high  energy  radiation. 

ENCH    495    Rheology    of    Polymer    Materials    (3) 

Prerequisite  ■  ENCH  490  or  492  Mechanical  behavior 
with  emphasis  on  Ihe  continuum  poml  ol  view  and  its 
relationship  to  structural  types.  Elasticity,  viscoeiasticity. 
anelasticity  and  plasticity  ol  single  phase  and 
multiphase  materials  Students  who  have  credit  lor 
ENCH  495  may  not  take  ENMA  495  lor  credit, 

ENCH    496    Processing   of   Polymer   Materials   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENCH  490  or  492  A  comprehensive 
analysis  ol  Ihe  operations  carried  out  on  polymeric 
materials  to  increase  their  utility  Conversion  operations 
such  as  molding  extrusion,  blending.  Mm  lorming.  and 
calendering  Development  ol  engineering  skills  required 
to  practice  in  the  high  polymer  industry.  Students  who 
have  credit  tor  ENCH  496  may  not  take  ENMA  496  tor 
credit. 

ENCO  —  Engineering,  Cooperative 
Education 

ENCO  406  Co-op  Internship  (0)  Protessional  internship 
in  industry  or  government  agency  provides  the  practical 
work  experiences  which  supplement  and  enhance  the 
theories,  principles  and  practices  in  the  normal 
educational  program  The  student  should  register  tor 
ENCO  408  tor  each  summer  internship  He  should 
register  tor  both  ENCO  408  and  ENCO  409  lor  each 
semester  internship. 

ENCO  409  Co-op  internship  (0)  Professional  internship 
in  industry  or  governmenl  agency  provides  the  practical 
work  experiences  which  supplement  and  enhance  the 
theories,  principles  and  practices  studied  in  the  normal 
educational  pragram.  The  student  should  register  tor 
ENCO  408  lor  each  summer  internship.  He  should 
register  lor  both  ENCO  408  and  409  tor  each  summer 
internship. 

ENEE  —  Engineering,  Electrical 

ENEE  204  Systems  and  Circuits  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  141.  Required  ot  sophomores  in  electrical 
engineering.  Kirchholfs  laws,  linear,  nonlinear,  and 
lime-varying  elements  ol  systems  and  circuits  Solution 
ol  circuit  ditterential  equations,  zero  input,  zero  state, 
and  complete  response  Coupled  elements.  Ideal 
transtormers.  controlled  sources.  Node  and  mesh 
analysis  in  the  lime  domain, 

ENEE  250  Computer  Structures  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENEE  240  or  equivalent  Basic  structure  and 
organization  of  digital  computers,  number  systems  and 
daia  representation;  assembly  language  (some  simple 
assembly  language  programs  will  be  run),  introduction 
to  system  soltware,  gates  and  memory  elements  logic 
design  ol  simple  digital  systems,  reliability, 
hardware/sotlware  iradeotis 

ENEE  300  Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  241,  RHYS  263  Corequisite  ENEE 
301  Required  ot  aerospace,  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineers  Not  applicable  in  the  electrical  engmeenng 
maior  program  Accepiabie  as  prerequisite  lor  some 
advanced  ENEE  courses  Analysis  ol  linear  systems, 
introduction  to  Laplace  Iranslorms.  steady-state  A-C 
Iranstotms.  introduction  to  Ihe  concepts  ol 
eieclromagnetic  lieids  and  electric  machines, 

ENEE  301  Electrtcal  Engineering  Laboratory  (1)  Two 

hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Corequisite  ENEE  300 
Experiments  on  Ihe  transient  and  steady-state  response 


ol  linear  circuits  eiecinc  machines,  electron  lubes  and 
semi  conductor  devices. 

ENEE  304  Systems  and  Circuits  ii  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  204.  pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  246  Sinusoidal 
analysis  General  mesh  and  node  analysis  Analysis  by 
lapiace  iranslorms.  network  lunclions,  network  theorems, 
Two-pon  theory,  controlled  sources,  small-signal 
analysis  ot  semiconductor  devices    Fourier  series, 

ENEE  305  Fundamental  Laboratory  (2)  One  lecture 
and  three  lab  Lhurs  per  week  Prerequisite  ENEE  204. 
Concepts  and  techniques  ol  physical  measurements 
using  standard  electrical  measuring  devices  generators, 
oscilloscopes,  voltmeters,  etc  Measurements  of  linear 
and  non-linear  circuits,  steady  slate  and  step  response. 
integrated  circuits.  Handling  and  use  ol  data, 

ENEE  314  Electronic  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
304  Charactenslics  ot  semi-conductor  devices  Diodes: 
biasing  and  stabilization  ol  bipolar  and  tieid  effect 
transistors:  power  amplifier  characteristics  Feedback 
amplifiers,  integrated  operational  amplifiers:  transistor 
switches,  gates,  and  integrated  logic  circuits:  bistable 
miitivibraiors  and  applications  in  counters,  registers  and 
selected  digital  networks, 

ENEE  322  Signal  and  System  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites 
ENEE  204  and  MATH  246  Concept  ol  linear  systems, 
state  space  equations  lor  continuous  and  discrete 
systems,  time  domain  analysis  ot  linear  systems  Fourier. 
Laplace  and  Z  transforms.  Application  ol  theory  to 
problems  in  electrical  engineering, 

ENEE  324  Engineering  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENEE  322  AxioiTis  ol  probability,  conditional  probability 
and  Bayes'  rules,  random  variables,  probability 
distribution  and  densities  functions  of  random  variables; 
weak  law  ol  large  numbers  and  central  limit  theorem. 
Introduction  to  random  processes;  correlation  functions. 
spectral  densities,  and  linear  systems  Applications  to 
noise  in  electncal  systems,  filtering  of  signals  from  rxjise. 
estimation,  and  digital  communications, 

ENEE  380  Electromagnetic  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  241  and  PHYS  263  Introduction  to 
electromagnetic  lields  Coulombs  law.  Gauss's  law. 
electrical  potential,  dielectric  materials  capacitance, 
txjundary  value  problems.  Biot-Savah  law.  Ampere's 
law,  Loreniz  torce  equation,  magnetic  malenals. 
magnetic  circuits,  inductance,  time  varying  fields  and 
Maxwell's  equations, 

ENEE  381    Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  380  Review  ol  Maxweii  s  equations. 
Ihe  wave  equation,  potentials.  Poynting's  theorem. 
Transmission,  lossy  medium,  skin  effect  Parallei-piate 
and  rectangular  wave-guides.  Radiation,  retarded 
potentials,  radiation  from  dipoie 

ENEE  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENEE   400    Computer   Aided    Circuit    Analysis   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  314  Computer  aided  analysis  ol 
electronic  devices  and  components  Network  topology, 
computer  formulation  of  Kirchhoff  laws,  nodal  analysis  ol 
linear  and  non-imear  networks,  computer  lormuiation  ol 
the  state  equations,  time  domain  and  Irequency  domain 
solution,  sensitivity  calculations. 

ENEE     407      Microwave-circuits     Laboratory     (2) 

Prerequisite  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering  or 
consent  of  instructor  One  lecture  and  three  lab  hours 
per  week  Experiments  concerned  with  circuits 
constructed  Irom  microwave  components  providing 
practical  experience  m  the  design,  construction  and 
testing  of  such  circuits  Protects  include  microwave 
filters  and  S-parameter  design  with  applications  ol 
current  technology. 

ENEE  410  Electronic  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
300  or  equivalent  knowledge  ot  circuit  theory  or  consent 
ot  Ihe  instructor  This  course  is  intended  tor  students  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and  tor  engineering  students 
requinng  additional  study  ol  electron  circuits  Credit  not 
normally  given  for  this  course  in  an  electrical 
engineering  maiot  program  (ENEE  413  may  optionally 
be  taken  as  an  associated  laboratory)  P-n  lunctions. 
transistors,  vacuum  tubes,  biasmg  and  operating  poml 
stability,  switches,  large-signal  analysis,  models, 
small-signal  analysis  Irequency  response  feedback  and 
multistage  ampnliers,  pulse  and  digital  circuits. 

ENEE  412  Advanced  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite 
ENEE  314  Design  and  analysis  of  tuned  circuits, 
oscillators.  VCOs  phase-locked  loops,  multipliers, 
modulators  and  A/D  conveners  and  their  application  in 


telemetry,  communication  and  instrumentation. 

ENEE  413  Electronics  Laboratory  (2)  One  lecture  and 

three  laboratory  hours  per  week  Prerequisite  ENEE 
314  The  specilication.  design  and  testing  ol  t)asic 
electronic  circuits  and  practical  inlerconneciions 
Emphasis  on  design  with  discrete  solid  state  and 
integrated  circuit  components  lor  both  analog  and  digital 
circuits, 

ENEE  414  Network  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
304  Network  properties  linearity,  reciprocity,  etc  .  2-Poi1 
descnptions  and  generalization  Y.  S.  hybird  matrices, 
description  properties  symmetry,  para-unily.  etc..  basic 
topological  analysis.  state-space  techniques; 
computer-aided  analysis.  sensitivity  analysis; 
approximation  theory. 

ENEE  416  Network  Synthesis  (3)  Prerequisite     ENEE 

304  Active  and  passive  components,  passivity, 
bounded  and  positive  real,  RC  propenies  and  synthesis. 
Brune  and  Darlington  synthesis.  transter-voHage  and 
Y2t  synthesis,  active  feedback  configurations  image 
parameter  design.  computer-aided  optimization 
synthesis  via  the  embedding  concept, 

ENEE  418  Protects  In  Electrical  Engineering  (1-3) 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Prerequisites  Senior  standing 
and  permission  ol  the  instructor  May  be  taken  lor 
repealed  credit  up  to  a  total  ol  4  credits,  with  the 
permission  ol  Ihe  students  advisor  and  Ihe  instructor 
Theoretical  and  experimental  proiects. 

ENEE  419  Apprenticeship  In  Electrical  Engineering 
(2-3)  Hours  to  be  arranged  Prerequisite  ccimpietion  ol 
soptxjmore  courses  and  permission  ol  an 
apprenticeship  director  May  tie  taken  tor  repealed 
credit  up  to  a  total  of  nine  credits  A  unique  opportunity 
for  experience  in  experimental  research  and  engineering 
design  A  few  highly  qualified  students  will  be  selected 
as  apprentices  m  one  ot  the  research  facilities  of  the 
electncal  engineering  department  and  will  participate  in 
the  current  research  under  the  supervision  ol  Ihe 
laboratory  director.  In  the  past,  apprenticeships  have 
been  available  m  the  following  laboratories  biomedical, 
electron  ring  accelerator,  gas  laser,  integrated  circuits, 
simulation  and  computer,  and  solid  stale  laser. 

ENEE  420  Communication  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite: 

ENEE  324  Fourier  series.  Founer  transforms  and  linear 
system  analysis,  random  signals,  autocorrelation 
functions  and  power  spectral  densities,  analog 
communication  systems,  amplitude  modulation, 
singie-sideband  modulation,  frequency  and  phase 
modulation,  sampling  theorem  and  puise-ampiitude 
modulation;  digital  communication  systems  puise-code 
modulation,  phase-shift  keying,  differential  phase  shift 
keying,  Irequency  shift  keying,  performance  ot  analog 
and  digital  communication  systems  in  the  presence  ol 
noise 

ENEE    421    informatton    Theory    and    Coding    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  324  Definition  ol  mlormation  and 
entropy.  Memoryiess  and  Markov  sourcces  source 
coding,  Kraft  and  MacMiiian  inequalities.  Shannons  lirsi 
theorem.  Hoffman  Codes.  Channels.  Mutual  Information, 
and  Capacity,  Shannons  Noisy  Channel  Coding 
Theorem,  Error  Correcting  Codes 

ENEE  425  Digital  Signal  Processing  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENEE  322  Sampling  as  a  modulation  process,  aliasing; 
the  sampling  theorem.  Ihe  Z-lransform  arxl  discrete-time 
system  analysis,  direct  and  computer-aided  design  dl 
recursive  and  nonrecursive  digital  fillers  Ihe  Discrete 
Fourier  Translorm  (DFT)  and  Fast  Founer  Transform 
(FFT),  digital  tillering  using  the  Fn.  anakjg-to-digifai  and 
digilai-to  analog  conversion,  effects  ol  quantization  and 
linite-word-iength  arithmetic 

ENEE  426  Communication  Networks  (3)  Prerequisite; 
Consent  ol  department  The  mam  design  issues 
associated  with  ordinary,  smgieusei.  point-lo-po<nt 
communication  systems  and  their  fuxtaposition  10  tfwse 
involved  in  multiuser  systems  such  as  computer 
networks,  satellite  systems,  radio  nets,  and  general 
commmicalion  networks  Application  ol  analytical  Iocs  ol 
queuemg  theory  to  design  problems  m  such  networKs 
Review  ol  proposed  architectures  and  protocols 

ENEE  434  Introduction  to  Neural  Network*  and 
Signals  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  204  or  300  Introduction 
in  the  generation  arx)  processing  ol  bioeieclric  sigriais 
including  structure  and  hjnction  ol  Itie  r>euron. 
membrane  theory  generalion  and  propagation  ol  nerve 
impulses  synaptic  mechanisms,  transduction  arxJ  neural 
coding   ol   sensory   events,    central   nervous   system 
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P'ocesstng  ol  sensory  mtormalion  and  correlated 
eieclncai  signals,  control  ol  etteclor  organs,  musde 
contraction  and  mecfianics.  and  rrxxleis  ol  neurons  and 

neural  neiwo'Ks 

ENEE  435  Electrodes  and  Electrical  Processes  In 
Biology  and  Medicine  (3)  Pretequisile  ENEE  204  or 
300  Tecnnigues  lor  recording  biological  signals  such  as 
brain,  muscle  and  cardial  electrical  potentials; 
membrane  theory,  hall-cell  potentials.  liQuid  lunction 
potentials,  polarization  ol  electrodes,  biological  and 
medical  insuumenlation.  and  applications  m  the  design 
ol  cardial  pacemaKets.  or  a  similar  case  study 

ENEE  438  Topics  In  Biomedical  Engineering  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  Permission  oi  the  instructor  May  De  taKen 
tor  repeated  credit  The  content  may  vary  trom  semester 
to  semester  Selected  topics  ol  current  interest  trom 
such  areas  as  bioelectric  systems,  modeling 
instrumentation,  automated  diagnostic,  health-care 
delivery,  etc  Repealabie  to  a  maximum  ot  9  hours. 

ENEE  440  Microprocessors  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE250 
Microprocessor  architectures,  instruction  sets,  assembly 
language  programming,  memory  organization,  I/O 
interlacing  (programmed.  DMA,  interrupt),  special 
intertaces.  (A/D  and  0/A  converters,  keyboard,  display, 
floppy  disc,  etc  ) 

ENEE  442  Software  Engineering  (3)  Prereauisites 
ENES  210.  ENEE  250  or  equivalent  Architectural 
aspects  ot  soltware  engineering  Machine  language  and 
machine  structure,  assembly  language  and  assemblers, 
macro-language  and  macro-processors;  loaders  and 
linkers,  programming  languages  and  language  structure, 
compilers  and  interpreters,  operating  systems. 

ENEE   444   Logic   Design   of   Digital   Systems   (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  250  Review  ot  switching  algebra, 
gates  and  logic  modules,  map  simphtication  techniques, 
multiple-output  systems;  memory  elements  and 
sequential  systems,  large  switching  systems,  iterative 
networks;  sample  designs,  computer  onenled 
simplification  algorithms;  stale  assignment;  parlition 
techniques,  sequential  system  decompositions. 

ENEE  445  Computer  Lal>oratory  (2)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
444  One  lecture  and  three  lab  hours  per  week. 
Hardware  oriented  expenments  providing  practical 
expenence  In  the  design,  construction,  and  checkout  of 
components  and  interlaces  for  digital  computers  and 
data  transmission  systems  Projects  include  classical 
design  techniques  and  applications  of  current 
technology. 

ENEE  446  Digital  Computer  Design  (3)  Prerequisite; 
ENEE  250  Essential  elements  ot  the  hardware  design  of 
digital  computers  Arithmetic  and  logic  units,  adders, 
n-iuitipiiers,  dividers,  logic  and  shifting  operations, 
(foating  point  arithmetic  Memory  organization,  design  of 
a  basic  computer  instruction  set.  bus  structure, 
(etch-execute  microoperalions.  hard-wired  control  unit, 
microprogrammed  control  unit,  index  registers,  indirect 
addressing,  interrupt  operation,  direct  memory  access 
Organization  of  commercially  available  computers  No 
student  will  be  allowed  credit  tot  both  CMSC  410  and 
ENEE  446. 

ENEE  450  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite  ENES 
240  or  equivalent  Review  of  set  algebra  including 
relations,  partial  ordering  and  mappings.  Algebraic 
structures  including  semigroups  and  groups  Graph 
tfieory  including  trees  and  weighted  graphs  Boolean 
algebra  and  prepositional  logic  Applications  of  these 
structures  to  various  areas  of  computer  engineering. 

ENEE  460  Control  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  322 
Mathematical  models  lor  control  system  components 
Transform  and  time  domain  methods  for  linear  control 
systems  Introductory  stability  theory  Root  locus.  Bode 
diagrams  and  Nyquist  plots  Design  specifications  in  the 
time  and  frequency  domains  Compensation  design  in 
the  lime  and  frequency  domain  Introduction  to  sampled 
data  systems  introduction  to  computer  aided  design  ot 
control  systems. 

ENEE     461      Control      Systems     Lalraratory     (2) 

Prerequisite,  ENEE  460  One  lecture  and  three  lao  hours 
per  week.  Projects  to  enhance  the  students 
understanding  of  feedback  control  systems  and  to 
familianze  him  with  the  charactenstics  and  limitations  of 
real  control  devices  Students  will  design,  build,  and  test 
servomechanisms,  and  will  conduct  analog  and  hybnd 
computer  simulations  ot  control  systems. 


ENEE  462  Systems,  Control  and  Computation  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENEE  300  or  304.  and  MATH  246  or 
consent  ot  instructor  Matrix  algebra,  slate  space 
analysis  Ol  discrete  systems.  State  space  analysis  ol 
continuous  systems,  computer  algorithms  for  circuit 
analysis,  optimization  and  system  simulation 

ENEE  472  Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  304  Eiectromecnamcai  transducers, 
theory  ot  electromechanical  systems,  power  and 
wideband  translormers.  rotating  electrical  machinery 
from  the  theoretical  and  performance  points  of  view. 

ENEE  473  Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery 
Latraratory  (1)  Corequisite  ENEE  472  Experiments  on 
transformers,  synchronous  machines,  induction  motors, 
synchros,  loudspeakers,  other  transducers. 

ENEE  480  Fundamentals  of  Solid  State  Electronics 

(3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  381  Review  ol  Maxwells 
equation,  electromagnetic  prooenies  of  dieiectncs; 
introduction  to  quantum  mechanics  and  quantum 
statistics,  classical  and  quantum  theory  ot  metals,  theory 
of  semiconductors  and  semiconductor  devices,  principle 
of  magnetic  devices  and  selected  topics. 

ENEE  481  Antennas  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE  381 
Introduction  to  the  concepts  ol  radiation,  generalized  far 
field  formulas,  antenna  theorems  and  fundamentals; 
antenna  arrays,  linear  and  planar  arrays,  aperture 
antennas,  terminal  impedance,  propagation, 

ENEE  483  Electromagnetic  Measurements  Lalx>ratory 

(2)  Prerequisites  ENEE  305  and  ENEE  380  One  lecture 
and  three  lab  hours  per  week  Experiments  designed  to 
provide  familiarity  with  a  large  class  of  micro-wave  and 
optical  components,  techniques  lor  interconnecting  them 
into  useful  systems,  and  techniques  of  high  frequency 
and  optical  measurements. 

ENEE  487  Particle  Accelerators,  Physical  and 
Engineering  Principles  (3)  Prerequisites  ENEE  380  and 
PHYS  420,  or  consent  of  the  instructor  Sources  of 
charged  particles,  methods  of  acceleration  and  focusing 
of  ion  beams  in  electromagnetic  fields;  basic  theory, 
design,  and  engineering  principles  Ol  particle 
accelerators. 

ENEE    488   Topics    in    Electrical    Engineering    (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor  May  be  taken 
for  repealed  credit  up  to  a  total  ol  six  credits,  with  the 
permission  of  the  students  advisor  and  the  instructor. 

ENEE  494  Solid  State  Devices  (3)  Prerequisite  ENEE 
314  Introduction  to  semiconductor  materials,  p-n 
junctions;  metal-semiconductor  contacts;  bipolar 
transistors,  insulated  gate  field  effect  transistors,  and 
related  selected  topics. 

ENEE     495     integrated     Circuit    Technology     (3) 

Prerequisite  ENEE  494  Introduction  to  the  fabrication 
technologies  for  integrated  circuits  including  oxidation, 
diffusion,  and  photolithography  ;  concepts  of  bipolar  and 
MOS  device  design;  layout  ot  simple  digital  ICs. 

ENEE  496  Lasers  and  Eiectro-optic  Devices  (3)  Pre- 
or  CQiequisite  ENEE  381  Optical  resonators,  fabry-perot 
etaion.  Theory  ol  laser  oscillation,  rate  eguations. 
Gaseous.  solid  state,  semiconductor  and  dye  laser 
systems  Electro-optic  effects  and  parametric  oscillators. 
Holography. 

ENES  —  Engineering  Science 

ENES  101  introductory  Engineering  Science  (3)  Basic 
languages  ol  the  engineer  Elements  ol  graphic 
communication  and  analysis  Onhrographic  proiection, 
conventions,  graphs  and  curve-fitting  Introduction  to 
Fortran  computer  language  Engineenng  onentation, 
selection  of  a  maior  and  career  goals. 

ENES  110  Statics  (3)  Corequisite  MATH  141.  The 
equilibrium  ol  stationary  bodies  under  the  influence  ot 
various  kinds  of  forces  Forces,  moments,  couples, 
equilibnum.  trusses,  frames  and  machines,  centroids, 
moment  of  inertia,  beams,  and  fnction.  Vector  and  scalar 
methods  are  used  to  solve  problems. 

ENES  120  Noise  Pollution  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
sources  and  the  effects  of  noise  pollution  in  the  modern 
environment  Physical  properties  of  sound  and  methods 
of  measurement  Noise  abatement  methods  Public 
policy  approaches  to  the  control  of  environmental  noise. 

ENES  121  The  Man-Made  World  (3)  Introduction  to 
technology  created-  to  enhance  the  operation  of 
contemporary  society  Study  of  the  conception  and 
operation    ot    technological    systems.    Examples    of 


systems  for  transportation,  communications,  information. 
and  energy  supply  Concepts  ol  modeling.  leedbacK 
and  stability  applied  to  the  analysis,  interpretation  and 
unde'<;lanoinq  of  the  behavior  ol  technological  systems 
and  their  impact  on  society 

ENES  131  introduction  to  Flight  (3)  An  elementary 
course  in  aeronautics  appropriate  loi  both  science  and 
non-science  students  The  elements  ol  llighl  as 
exempiitied  by  the  llight  ol  birds  and  the  historical 
development  of  the  airplane  Navigation  and  control  ol 
the  aircraft,  weather  as  it  affects  aviation,  flight 
instruments,  and  the  operation  ol  Uie  U  S  Civii  Aviation 
System  One  hour  of  flight  simulator  experience  is 
included. 

ENES  220  Mechanics  of  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MATH  141.  PHYS  161,  and  ENES  110  Distortion  ol 
engineenng  materials  in  relation  (o  changes  in  stress  or 
temperature.  Geometry  ol  internal  strain  and  external 
displacement  Application  lo  beams,  columns,  shatts. 
tanks,  and  other  structural,  machine  and  vehicle 
members, 

ENES  221  Dynamics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  ENES  110  Pre-  or 
corequisite  MATH  241  and  PHYS  262  Systems  of  heavy 
particles  and  rigid  bodies  at  rest  and  in  riKition. 
Force-acceleration,  work-energy  and  impulse-momentum 
relationships  Motion  of  one  tx)dy  relative  to  another  in  a 
plane  and  m  space. 

ENES  230  Introduction  to  Materials  and  Their 
Applications  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENES  110.  Structure  of 
materials,  chemical  composition,  phase  transformations, 
corrosion  and  mechanical  properties  ol  metals, 
ceramics,  polymers  and  related  materials.  Material 
selection  in  engineenng  applications. 

ENES  240  Engineering  Computation  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  latxiratory  penod  per  week. 
Prerequisite  MATH  141.  Introduction  to  the  design  and 
implementation  ot  algorithms  to  solve  engineenng 
problems  using  digital  computers  Analysis  of  problems 
fundamental  to  engineering  design,  construction  and 
diagrammatic  description  of  effective  procedures  for 
solving  them  and  implementing  and  testing  of  these 
solutions  in  a  common  high-level  engineenng  onented 
language  such  as  FORTRAN  Techniques  for  sata  input 
and  storage,  selection  ol  relevant  numencal  and 
rKin-numerical  methods  (or  problem  solutions,  and  the 
efficient  ordering  ot  data  (or  meaningful  output 
presentation, 

ENES  388  Engineering  Honors  Seminar  (1) 

ENES  401  Technological  Assessment  (3)  intended  for 
seniors  not  maioring  in  engineering  Not  applicable  as  a 
technical  elective  for  engineenng  maiors  Analysis  o( 
assessing  technology  in  terms  ol  goals  and  resources. 
Public  and  pnvate  constraints,  changes  in  obiectives 
and  organization.  Applications  to  engineenng 
technology. 

ENES  405  Power  and  the  Environment  (3)  Intended  (or 

seniors  not  maionng  in  engineenng  Not  applicable  as  a 
technical  elective  for  engineering  maprs  An  introduction 
to  the  power  needs  of  society  The  interrelationship 
between  man's  use  of  energy  and  the  effect  on  the 
eco-system  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  power 
production  with  special  emphasis  on  nuclear  fueled 
power  plants, 

ENES  414  Solar  Energy  Applications  in  Buildings  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  262  or  consent  ot  instructor  Methods 
of  utilizing  solar  energy  to  provide  heating,  cooling,  hot 
water,  and  eiectncity  for  buildings,  survey  of  related 
techniques  for  reducing  energy  consumption  in 
buildings  Solar  collectors,  heating  and  cooling  systems, 
water  heaters,  energy  storage,  solar  cells,  soiar-thermal 
power  systems  Quantitative  evaluation  of  system 
efficiencies,  economics  ol  solar  energy  utilization; 
structural  and  esthetic  integration  ol  solar  collectors  and 
system  components  into  building  designs. 

ENES    473    Principles    of    Highway    and    Traffic 

Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites  permission  of  instructor. 
Designed  to  assist  the  non-engineer  in  understanding 
highway  transportation  systems  A  survey  of  the 
fundamentals  of  traffic  charactenstics  and  operations. 
Study  ot  the  metfiods  and  implementation  of  traffic 
control  and  regulation.  An  examination  ol  highway 
design  procedures,  and  the  role  ol  traffic  engineering  in 
transportation  systems  safety  improvements. 


176     ENFP  —  Engineering,  Fire  Protection 


ENES  508  Engineering  Professional  Development  (2) 

Prefequisite:  B  S  in  engineering  or  consent  ot  mslruclor. 
Subiecis  as  announced  Review  and  extension  of 
subject  areas  covered  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Preoaration  tor  EIT  examination,  licensing,  and  other 
professional  requirements.  Not  applicable  towards  a 
graduate  degree 

ENFP  —  Engineering,  Fire 
Protection 

ENFP  251  Introduction  to  Fire  Protection  Engineering 

(3)  The  social,  economic,  environmeniai  and  legal 
dimensions  ol  the  fire  problem.  The  theoretical  and 
engineering  principles  of  basic  lire  phenomena. 
Technological  assessment  of  urban  lire  proteclion 
utilizing  operations  research  and  systems  engineering 
procedures, 

ENFP  290  Fire  Protection  Fluids  (3)  Fluid  flow 
pnncipies  for  tire  protection  systems.  Hydroslalic  and 
hydrodynamic  problem  associated  with  water  supply 
systems  Calculation  methods,  techniques  and 
procedures  for  hydrauiicaiiy  designed  distribution 
networks  to  meet  prescribed  conditions  of  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  the  total  system. 

ENFP  310   Fire   Protection   Systems  Design  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENFP  290  Study  of  aqueous  suppression 
system  agents  and  their  application  to  selected  fire 
protection  problems  Examination  ol  soecilications.  code 
critena.  published  cntena  and  research  utilized  m  the 
engineering  design  of  aqueous  agent  suppression 
systems.  Application  of  hydraulic  theory  to  a  range  of 
design  considerations  Problem  calculations  based  upon 
student  prepared  design  layouts. 

ENFP  315  Fire  Protection  Systems  Design  II  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENFP  290  and  310  Study  of  gaseous  and 
paniculate  fire  suppression  systems  Examination  and 
evaluation  of  code  cntena.  performance  specifications 
and  research.  Application  of  fluid  theory  to  the  design 
process  and  the  calculation  procedures  for  gaseous 
particulate  fire  suppression  systems  An  integrated  fire 
protection  systems  design  proiect.  Functional  analysis 
and  design  ol  detection  systems. 

ENFP  320  Pyrometrics  of  Materials  (3)  Analysis  and 
study  of  characteristics  of  materials,  and  material 
assemblies  related  to  flame  spread,  fuel  contnbution, 
combustibility  and  smoke  development  Analysis  of  fuel 
geometry  and  configuration  to  fire  seventy  Procedures 
of  laboratory  analysis,  determination  and  modeling. 

ENFP  321  Functional  and  Life  Safety  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENFP  320  Corequisite  ENFP  315  The 
function  and  lile  salety  comoonents  of  buildings. 
Analytical  concepts  and  research  related  to  modular 
loss  analysis  The  physical  and  psychological  varibies  of 
fire  casualties  with  techniques  of  system  analysis. 
Current  research  related  to  egress  and  smoke 
nfKivemeni  Performance  cnteria  of  building  and  fire 
prevention  codes. 

ENFP  398  Honors  flesearcti  Project  (1-3) 

ENFP    411    Fire    Protection    Hazard    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisites  ENFP  251  and  315  Appraisal  and 
measurement  of  (ire  safety  Application  of  systems 
analysis,  probability  theory,  engineering  economy,  and 
nsk  management  m  the  identification  and  synthesis  of 
components  of  fire  protection  engineering  Ivlethods  (or 
the  development  of  cntena  for  the  design,  evaluation 
and  assessment  of  (ire  salety  or  component  hazards. 

ENFP  412  Heat  Transfer  Applications  in  Fire 
Protection  (3)  Prerequisites  CMSC  110.  ENES  240;  or 
ENME  320,  ENME  217  The  pnncipies  of  heal  transfer. 
Application  of  the  governing  equations  for  conduction, 
convection  and  radiation  heat  transfer  to  fire  protection 
problems.  Analysis  of  the  concepts  of  combustion  with 
the  chemical  and  physical  components  Discussion  and 
study  ot  ignition,  propagation  and  explosion  phenomena. 

ENFP    416    Problem    Synthesis    and    Design    (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing.  Techniques  and 
procedures  ot  problem  orientation  and  so'ution  design 
utilizing  logical  and  numerical  procedures  Student 
development  of  research  proiects  in  selected  areas. 

ENFP   417   Fire    Protection    Hydraulic   Design   (3) 

Prerequisites  ENFP  315.  CMSC  110  or  ENES  2'10 
Procedures  and  techniques  used  to  analyze  complex 
fire  protection  distribution  and  suppression  systems  by 
computer  analysis  Examination  of  existing  computer 
analysis  techniques  and  programs  with  fire  protection 


design  concepts  Student  initiated  computer  design 
proiects. 

ENFP  489  Special  Topics  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  department  Selected  topics  o(  current  importance 
of  fire  protection  Limited  to  a  total  ol  6  credits. 


ENGL  —  English 


ENGL  001  Basic  Reading  (3)  Practice  In  reading 
college-level  expository  texts  with  a  focus  on 
comprehension,  vocabulary  development,  and  study 
skills  Open  only  to  Individual  Admit  students  The 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the 
University 

ENGL  101  Introduction  to  Writing  (3)  An  introductory 
course  in  expository  writing. 

ENGL  201  World  Literature  (3)  Homer  to  the 
Renaissance,  foreign  classics  being  read  in  translation. 

ENGL  202  World  Literature  (3)  Shakespeare  to  the 
present,  (oreign  classics  being  read  in  translation. 

ENGL  205  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (3)  Reading  of 
selected  represenialive  plays  including  the  major 
tragedies  Recommended  tor  non-majors, 

ENGL  211  English  Literature  From  the  Beginnings  to 

1800  (3) 

ENGL  212   English   Literature  From   180O  to  the 

Present  (3) 

ENGL  221  American  Literature:  Beginning  to  1865  (3) 

ENGL  222  American  Literature:  1865  to  Present  (3) 

ENGL  234  Introduction  to  Afro-American  Literature 

(3)  A  survey  ol  Biack  American  literature  Irom  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

ENGL  240  introduction  to  Literary  Forms:  Fiction, 
Poetry,  Drama  (3)  Readings  m  the  novel  shon  story. 
poetry  and  drama.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
for  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  241  Introduction  to  the  Novel  (3) 

ENGL  242  Fact  and  Fiction:  Forms  ot  Non-Flctlonai 
Prose  (3)  Contemporary  and  historical  works  in  some  ol 
the  maior  genres  of  non-dction  biography,  ecology, 
science  wntmg,  edilonal.  cultural  commentary  The 
purposes  of  non-ficiion  (inlormaiion.  persuasion. 
analysis,  and  commentary);  the  research  and  writing 
methods  of  non-ticlion  writers,  and  the  impact  and  value 
of  non-ficlion  works  in  society 

ENGL  243  introduction  to  Poetry  (3) 

ENGL  244  Introduction  to  Drama  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
basic  literature  ol  drama  from  the  classical  Greeks  to 
modern  limes. 

ENGL  245  Introduction  to  Film  As  Literature  (3) 

Primary  attention  is  on  the  dim  as  a  narrative  medium, 
but  other  literary  models  win  be  examined. 

ENGL  246  The  Short  Story  (3) 

ENGL  247  Literature  of  Fantasy  (3)  Reading  and 

analysis  ol  various  works  ol  non-realistic  literature 
broadly  termed  ■(aniasy". 

ENGL  250  Women  in  Literature  (3)  Images  of  women 

in  literature  by  and  about  women, 

ENGL  260  Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  History,  theory, 
and  genres  of  toikiore  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  in  ENGL  360 
ENGL    270    Introduction    to    English    Honors    (3) 

intensive  study  ol  a  limited  number  of  works  drawn  from 
five  mapr  genres  (drama,  narrative  poetry,  lync  poetry, 
prose  fiction,  prose  non-ficlion)  An  introduction  for  the 
beginning  honors  student  to  the  mapr  genres,  literary 
backgrounds,  chronological  divisions  and  methods  ol 
approaching  English  and  Amencan  literature.  Required 
for  graduation  with  honors, 

ENGL  274  Literature  for  Children  (3)  Analysis  ot 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  classics  of  the  genre 
Relation  of  this  literature  to  the  forming  of  future  literary 
perceptions 

ENGL  278  Special  Topics  in  Literature  (3)  Repeatabie 

to  a  maximum  of  9  hours- 

ENGL  281  Standard  English  Grammar.  Usage,  and 
Diction  (3)  The  basic  structure  of  wMien  Engush, 
including  parts  of  speech,  sentence  patterns,  standard 
punctuation,  diction,  and  usage 


ENGL    294    Introduction    to    Creative    Writing    (3) 

Additional  prerequisite  sophomore  standing 

ENGL  300  AND  400  level  course  prerequisites:  any 

two  freshman  or  sophomore  Engush  courses,  with  tfW 
exception  of  ENGL  293  and  ENGL  294 

ENGL  301  Critical  Methods  In  the  Study  of  Literature 

(3)  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis 
and  a  brief  sun/ey  of  the  most  common  approaches  to 
literature.  Required  ot  an  English  and  American  literature 
majors 

ENGL  302  English  Medieval  Literature  In  Translation 

<3) 

ENGL  304  The  Major  Woriis  of  Shakespeare  (3) 

Students  who  have  credit  (or  ENGL  403  or  404  cannot 
receive  credit  (or  ENGL  304 

ENGL  305  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporartes:  An 
Introduction  (3)  An  introduciion  to  the  piays  ol 
Shakespeare  and  those  of  several  of  his  contemporanes. 
The  course  emphasizes  a  reading  ot  eight  to  ten  piays 
in  the  context  of  the  development  o(  the  drama  in 
England  and  of  the  pertinent  Elizabethan  theatrical, 
social,  intellectual,  and  cxiiiticai  circumstances  Because 
the  course  includes  six  of  the  piays  ot  Shakespeare 
normally  taught  in  ENGL  405.  students  who  lake  ENGL 
305  may  not  take  ENGL  405,  They  may  lake  ENGL  403. 
404,450.451, 

ENGL  310  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Brittsh 
Literature  (3)  A  perspective  on  the  cultural  attitudes  and 
values  that  separate  the  (yiiddie  Ages  from  the 
Renaissance,  highlighting  the  changing  rpie  and 
purpose  of  the  writer  Maior  works  and  authors  include 
Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Sidney  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  ENGL  21 1  or  212. 

ENGL  311  Baroque  and  Augustan  British  Literature 

(3)  An  intensive  study  of  maior  works  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  English  literature  expipnng  the  vanety 
of  artistic  Ideas  and  techniques  of  the  period 

ENGL  312  Romantic  to  Modem  British  Literature  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  maior  works  ot  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  English  literature. 

ENGL  313  American  Literature  (3)  A  detailed  study  ol 

selected  maior  texts  of  American  literature  from  the  I7th 
to  the  20th  century,  including  women's  literature,  black 
literature,  and  literature  from  various  regions  ot  the 
century  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  toe  ENGL 
221  or  222 

ENGL    345    Twentletti    Century    Poetry    (3)    A 

one-semester  survey  course  m  Bntish  and  American 
poetry  from  Yeats  and  Robmson  to  the  present  Special 
emphasis  on  Yeats.  Pound.  Eiiol.  Wiiiiams,  Roeihke.  and 
Lowell  Not  open  to  students  who  already  have  credit  lor 
ENGL  445  or  446, 

ENGL  348  Literary  Wortts  By  Women  (3)  T>ie  context. 

form,  style  and  meaning  ol  literary  works  by  women 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  content 
differs, 

ENGL  361  Medieval  Literary  Modes  and  Modem 
Narrative  (3)  Literary  patterns  characteristic  of  medieval 
myth,  epic,  and  romance,  their  continuing  vitality  in 
modern  won<s.  and  imks  between  Medieval  works  like 
"The  Prose  Edda".  "Beowuif".  "The  Morte  D  Arthur'.  "The 
Voisunga  Saga",  and  "Grettis  Saga"  and  rrxxJem 
narratives  like  Toikiens  "The  Lord  ol  the  Rings". 

ENGL  369  Honors  Seminar:  Major  TradHlons  (4^ 

Prerequisite  permission  ot  the  director  of  Engush 
honors  Intensive  study  of  mapr  English  and  American 
literary  classics  m  their  generic  context  of  narrative  and 
fyric  poetry  drama,  prose,  fiction  and  non-hclKjn  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present, 
ENGL  370  Junior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prereauisile 
canflidacy  (or  honors  in  English  Preparation  (oi  wnting 
the  senior  honors  project, 

ENGL  371  Senior  Honors  Conference  (1)  Prerequisite 
candidacy  (or  honors  m  Engush.  Presentauon  and 
discussion  of  senior  honors  protects 

ENGL  373  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  candtdacy 
(or  honors  m  Eng'ish  Research  and  wnting  ol  senior 
honors  proiecl  Strongly  recommended  (or  students 
planning  graduate  work 

ENGL  378  Independent  Researdi  In  English  (1-«) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Designed  to  provide 
qualified  majors  in  English  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
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specific  English  readings  under  the  supervision  ol  a 
member  ot  trie  depaament.  RepeaiaPie  to  a  maximum  ot 
6  credits. 

ENGL  379  Special  Topics  In  Literature  (3)  (English 
maiors  may  not  count  credits  earned  m  this  course 
toward  the  total  required  lor  the  maior )  Repeatatsie  to  a 
maximum  ol  9  hours  it  the  content  is  dillerent. 

ENGL  380  Internship  (3-6)  Preor  corequisite  ENGL 
381  or  382.  and  consent  ol  department  The  English 
Department's  internship  program  Preprolessional 
experience  in  wntmg  and  editing  in  a  variety  ol  lieids. 

ENGL  381  MGA  Legislative  Seminar  <3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  department .  Classroom  analysis  component 
Ot  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  internship  program. 

ENGL  382  Internship  Seminar:  Corporate  Business 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol  the  department  Classroom 
analysis  component  ol  the  departmental  internship 
program  in  corporate  business. 

ENGL  384  Concepts  of  Grammar  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
basic  units  ot  grammatical  description,  motivation  lor 
and  nature  ol  constituent  structure  and  syntactic 
categories;  lundamenlal  grammatical  concepts 
employed  m  the  teaching  and  learning  ot  languages. 

ENGL  385  English  Semantics  (3)  An  introductory  study 
ol  meaning  in  language  and  paralanguage.  General 
semantics,  kinesics.  linguistic  relativity  and  recent 
developments  in  linguistic  semantics. 

ENGL  391  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  56 
hours  ol  college  credit.  An  advanced  composition 
course  with  emphasis  on  clarity  and  logic  ol  construction 
in  the  wntmg  and  revision  of  short  papers  on  topics 
related  to  the  student's  maior.  written  m  a  style  for  the 
rKin-speciaiized  reader  A  research  exercise  coordinated 
with  the  student's  discipline  is  required. 

ENGL  393  Technical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite: 
satisfactory  completion  ol  56  credits,  which  must  include 
ENGL  101  or  equivalent  The  writing  ot  scientilic  papers 
and  reports.  This  course  or  ENGL  391  is  required  ol 
Students  who  entered  the  University  m  Summer  1978  or 
thereafter,  unless  exempt  by  University  regulations.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  ENGL  293. 

ENGL  399  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Limited  to  graduating 
English  maiors.  to  be  tal^en  in  the  last  year  and 
preferably  the  last  semester  of  the  undergraduate 
program,  normally  following  completion  of  the  core 
courses.  Topics  will  vary  each  semester,  most  will  be 
interdisciplinary  or  will  cross  historical  periods  The 
course  will  provide  a  seminar  experience  in  material  or 
methodologies  not  othen«ise  available  to  the  major. 

ENGL  402  Chaucer  (3) 

ENGL  403  Shakespeare  (3)  Early  period  —  histories 
and  comedies. 

ENGL  404  Shakespeare  (3)  Late  periods  —  tragedies 
and  romances 

ENGL  407  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  (3) 

ENGL  410  Edmund  Spenser  (3) 

ENGL  412  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
1600-1660  (3) 

ENGL  414  Milton  (3) 

ENGL  415  Literature  Of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
1660-1700(3) 

ENGL  416  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Age  of  Pope  ana  Swift. 

ENGL  417  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Age  of  Johnson  and  the  Preromantics. 

ENGL  418  Major  British  Writers  (3)  Two  writers  studied 
intensively  each  semester. 

ENGL  419  Major  British  Writers  (3)  Two  writers  studied 
intensively  each  semester. 

ENGL  420  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period  (3)  First 
generation  Biane.  Woroswonn,  Coienoge,  et  al. 

ENGL  421    Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period  (3) 

Second  generation.  Keats,  Shelly.  Byron,  et  al. 

ENGL  422  Uterature  of  the  Victorian  Period  (3)  Early 
years- 

ENGL  423  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period  (3)  l^iddle 

years. 


ENGL  424  Late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Literature  (3) 

A  study  ol  the  iiteiary  movements  ana  techniques  whicti 
ellected  the  transition  Irom  Victorian  to  modern  literature. 

ENGL  425  Modern  British  Literature  (3)  An  historical 
survey  ol  the  mapr  writers  and  literary  movements  in 
English  prose  and  poetry  smce  1900. 

ENGL  430  American  Literature.  Beginning  to  1810, 
the  Coionlal  and  Federal  Periods  (3) 

ENGL  431  American  Literature,  1810  to  1865,  the 
American  Renaissance  (3) 

ENGL  432  American  Literature,  1865  to  1914,  Realism 
and  Naturalism  (3) 

ENGL  433  American  Literature,  1914  to  the  Present, 
the  Modern  Period  (3) 

ENGL  434  American  Drama  (3) 

ENGL  435  American  Poetry:  Beginning  to  the  Present 

(3) 

ENGL  436  The  Literature  of  American  Democracy  (3) 

ENGL  437  Contemporary  American  Literature  (3)  A 

survey  ot  the  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  wniien  in 
America  in  the  last  decade. 

ENGL  438  Major  American  Writers  (3)  Two  writers 
studied  intensively  each  semester. 

ENGL  439  Major  American  Writers  (3)  Two  writers 
studied  intensively  each  semester. 

ENGL  440  The  Novel  In  America  to  1910  (3) 

ENGL  441  The  Novel  in  America  Since  1910  (3) 

ENGL  442  Literature  of  the  South  (3)  A  historical 
Survey,  from  eighieenth-century  beginnings  to  the 
present. 

ENGL  443  Afro-American  Literature  (3)  An  examination 
of  the  literary  expression  ol  the  iMegro  in  the  United 
States,  from  its  beginning  to  the  present. 

ENGL  445  Modern  British  and  American  Poetry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  required  lor 
students  with  credit  in  ENGL  345.  A  study  ot  the 
formation  of  the  "Modern  Tradition"  in  British  and 
American  poetry,  exploring  the  distinctive  energy  and 
consciousness  in  the  poets  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
(1896-1930).  Special  emphasis  on  Hopkins,  Yeats, 
Pound,  Eliot,  and  Stevens  Collateral  readings  in  essays 
on  modern  poetics,  and  In  other  poets  ot  the  period. 

ENGL  446  Contemporary  British  and  American 
Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite  Permission  ol  instructor  required 
lor  students  with  credit  in  ENGL  345  A  study  ol  British 
and  American  poetry  Irom  the  [Depression  to  the 
present.  Special  emphasis  on  Auden,  Williams,  Dylan 
Thomas.  Theodore  Roelhke.  Robert  Lowell  A  more 
general  study  ol  the  work  ol  some  ol  these:  Berryman, 
Jarrell,  Fuller.  Bishop.  Wright,  Kinneli,  Larkin  and 
including  the  pro|ectivists,  the  beats  and  the  present 
scene. 

ENGL  447  Satire  (3)  An  introduction  to  English  and 
American  satire  Irom  Chaucer  to  the  present 

ENGL  449  Playwriting  (3) 

ENGL  450  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama  (3) 

Beginnings  to  Manowe 

ENGL  451    Elizabethan  and   Jacobean   Drama  (3) 

Jonson  10  WeDsler. 

ENGL  452  English  Drama  From  1660  to  1800  (3) 

ENGL  453  Literary  Criticism  (3) 

ENGL  454  Modern  Drama  (3) 

ENGL  455  The  English  Novel  (3)  Eighteenth  century. 

ENGL  456  The  English  Novel  (3)  Nineteenth  century. 

ENGL  457  The  Modern  Novel  (3) 

ENGL  461  Folk  Narrative  (3)  Studies  in  legend,  tale 
ana  mytn. 

ENGL  462  Folksong  and  Ballad  (3) 

ENGL  463  American  Folklore  (3)  An  examination  ol 
American  loikiore  m  terms  ol  history  and  regional  folk 
cultures.  Exploration  of  collections  of  folklore  from 
various  areas  to  reveal  the  difference  in  regional  and 
ethnic  groups  as  witnessed  in  their  oral  and  literary 
traditions. 


ENGL  464  Afro-American  Folklore  and  Culture  (3)  An 

examination  of  the  culture  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  ol  history  (antebellum  to  the  present)  and 
social  changes  (rural  to  urban)  Exploration  ol  aspects  ol 
Negro  culture  and  history  via  oral  and  literary  traditions 
and  lile  histories. 

ENGL  465  Urban  Folklore  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
folklore  currently  originating  in  white,  urban,  Amencan 

culture. 

ENGL  466  Arthurian  Legend  (3)  Development  ol  the 
Arthurian  legend  of  heroism  and  love  in  English  literature 
from  medieval  to  modern  times. 

ENGL  476  Modern  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction  (3) 

Maior  works  ol  lanlasy  and  science  liclion  since  the 
mio-eignieenih  century,  emphasizing  their  continuity  and 
their  relationships  to  philosophical  speculation,  scientific 
discovery,  literary  history  and  cultural  change. 

ENGL  478  Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American 
Literature  Before  1800  (3) 

ENGL  479  Selected  Topics  in  English  and  American 
Literature  After  1800(3) 

ENGL  482  History  of  the  English  Language  (3) 

ENGL  483  American  English  (3) 

ENGL  484  Advanced  English  Grammar  (3)  Credit  may 

not  be  granted  in  both  ENGL  484  and  LING  402. 

ENGL  485  English  Phonology  and  Phonetics  (3)  An 

overview  ot  the  sound  system  ot  English,  surveying 
traditional  methods  of  analysis  as  wen  as  contemporary 
feature  analysis.  Practice  in  analysis  and  transcription  ol 
sound. 

ENGL   486    Introduction    to    Old    English    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  grammar,  syntax,  and  phonology  of 
Old  English.  Selected  readings  Irom  Old  English  prose 
and  poetry. 

ENGL  489  Special  Topics  In  English  Language  (3) 

Studies  in  topics  ol  current  interest,  tepeataOie  to  a 
maximum  ol  9  hours. 

ENGL  493  Advanced  Expository  Writing  (3) 

ENGL  498  Creative  Writing  (3) 

ENGL  499  Advanced  Creative  Writing  (3) 

ENMA  —  Engineering,  Materials 

ENMA  300  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENES  220  Basic  pnncipies,  nature  and 
properties  ot  engineering  materials.  Processes  and 
methods  to  manulacture  and  useluHy  apply  engmeenng 
materials  Fabrication  techniques  lor  metals,  polymers, 
and  retraclories.  Students  who  have  credit  for  ENMA 
300  may  not  take  ENME  300  for  credit. 

ENMA  301  Materials  Engineering  Laboratory  (1)  Pre- 
or corequisite:  ENMA  300  One  laboratory  a  week. 
Faiigue,  tensile  and  impact  testing,  heat  treatment  and 
hardenability,  structure  and  properties  of  steels,  case 
studies.  Students  who  have  credit  lor  ENMA  301  may 
not  lake  ENME  301  for  credit. 

ENMA  462  Deformation  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENES  230  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
Relationship  of  structure  to  the  mechanical  properties  ol 
materials.  Elastic  and  plastic  deformation,  microscopic 
yield  cntena.  stale  of  stress  and  ductility  Elements  pl 
dislocation  theory,  work  hardening,  alloy  strengthening, 
creep,   and  fracture  in  terms  of  dislocation  theory. 

ENMA  463  Chemical,  Liquid  and  Powder  Processing 
of  Engineering  Materials  (3)  Prerequisites  ENES  230  or 
consent  ot  instructor  Methods  and  processes  used  in 
the  production  of  primary  metals.  Ttie  detailed  basic 
principles  ot  beneliciation  processes,  pyromelaiiurgy. 
hydrometaliurgy,  electrometallurgy.  vapor  phase 
processing  and  electroplating.  Liquid  metal  processing 
including  casting,  weidmg.  brazing  and  soldering. 
Powder  processing  and  sintering  Shapes  and  structures 
produced  in  the  atx)ve  processes. 

ENMA  464  Environmental  Effects  On  Engineering 
Materials  (3)  Prerequisites.  ENES  230  or  consent  ol 
insiructor  Introduction  to  the  phenomena  associated 
with  the  resistance  ot  materials  to  damage  under  severe 
environmental  conditions.  Oxidation,  corrosion,  stress 
corrosion,  corrosion  fatigue  and  radiation  damage  are 
examined  from  the  point  ot  view  of  mechanism  and 
influence  on  the  properties  of  materials.  Methods  ol 
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cotfosioo  protection  and  cnlena  for  seieclion  ol  maletiais 
tot  use  in  raOiation  environments 

ENMA  470  Structure  and  Properties  ol  Engineering 
Materials  (3)  A  comprehensive  survey  ol  me  atomic  and 
electronic  structure  ol  solids  with  emphasis  on  Ihe 
relationship  ol  structure  10  Ihe  physical  and  mechanical 
propenies. 

ENMA  471  PhyslcBl  Chemistry  of  Engineering 
iMaterlais  (3)  Equilibrium  muiticomponenl  systems  and 
relationship  to  the  phase  diagram  ThernxKlynamics  ol 
poiycrysialiine  and  polyphase  materials.  Dittusion  in 
solids.  Kinetics  ol  reactions  m  solids. 

ENMA  472  Technology  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Relationship  ol  properties  ot  solids  to  their  engineering 
applications.  Criteria  lor  Ihe  choice  ol  materials  lor 
electronic,  mechanical  and  chemical  properties. 
Panicuiar  emphasis  on  Ihe  relationships  between 
structure  ol  the  solid  and  its  potential  engineering 
application. 

ENMA  473  Processing  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

The  eftect  ol  processing  on  the  structure  ol  engineering 
materials.  Processes  considered  include  relmmg, 
melting  and  soiidilication,  punlication  by  zone  relining. 
vapor  phase  processing,  mechanical  working  and  heal 
treatments. 

ENMA  495  Rheology  of  Engineering  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENES  230  or  consent  ol  instructor  Study 
ol  the  delormalion  and  How  ol  engineering  materials  and 
its  relationship  to  structural  type.  Elasticity, 
viscoelasticity,  aneiasticity  and  plasticity  ol  single  phase 
and  multiphase  materials  Students  who  have  credit  lor 
ENMA  495  may  not  taKe  ENCH  495  lor  credit. 

ENMA    496    Polymeric    Engineering    Materials    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENES  230  A  comprehensive  summary  ol 
the  lundamentals  ol  particular  interest  in  the  science  and 
applications  ol  polymers.  Polymer  single  crystals, 
translormations  in  polymers,  fabrication  ot  polymers  as 
10  shape  and  internal  structure  Students  who  have 
credit  lor  ENMA  496  may  not  take  ENCH  496  for  credit. 

ENME  —  Engineering,  Mechanical 

ENME  205  Engineering  Analysis  and  Computer 
Programming  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week  Pre-  or 
coreuuisiie  MATH  241.  Continuation  ol  computer 
programming  techniques:  flowcharts,  algorithms,  and 
computer  languages  Introduction  to  numencal 
techniques  and  error  analysis  in  solving  for  roots  of 
equations,  simultaneous  equations,  interpolation, 
numerical  diftereniiatioo  and  integration,  numerical 
solution  ol  diflerential  equations.  Applications  to 
engineering  problems. 

ENME  217  Theromodynamics  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS 
262.  MATH  141  Properties,  charactenslics  and 
fundamental  equations  ol  gases  and  vapors  Work 
Iransler  and  heat  transler,  lirsi  and  second  laws  ol 
ttiermodynamics.  entropy,  irreversiblily.  availability,  and 
Itie  thermodynamics  ol  mixtures. 

ENME  300  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENES  220  Basic  principles,  nature  and 
properties  ol  engineering  materials  Processes  and 
methods  lo  manulacture  and  usefully  apply  engineering 
materials  Fabrication  techniques  lor  metals,  polymers, 
and  relractories  Students  who  have  credil  lor  ENME  300 
may  not  lake  ENMA  300  lor  credit. 

ENME  301  Materials  Engineering  ljt>oratory  (1)  One 

laboratory  a  week  Pre-  or  coieqjisite  ENME  300. 
Fatigue,  tensne  and  impact  testing  heal  treatment  and 
hardenabiiity,  structure  and  properties  ol  steeis,  case 
studies  Students  who  have  credit  lor  ENME  301  may 
rx)l  take  ENMA  301  lor  credit, 

ENME     315     Intermediate     Thermodynamics     (3) 

Prerequisite  ENME  342  Application  ol  the  tirsi  and 
second  laws  ol  thermodynamics  m  the  analysis  ol  basic 
heat  engines,  air  compression  and  vapor  cycles  Heal 
sources  in  lossii  lueis  and  nuclear  lueis.  The 
thermodynamics  ol  huid  how 

ENME  320  Thermodynamics  (3)  Prerequisile  MATH 
141.  PHYS  262  The  properties,  chataclensilcs  and 
lundameniai  equations  ol  gases  and  vapors  Application 
ol  Ihe  lirst  and  second  laws  ol  thermodynamics  m  the 
analysis  of  basic  heat  engines,  air  compression  vapor 
cycles  Flow  and  non-How  processes  for  gases  and 
vapors. 


ENME  321  Transler  Processes  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
342  Conduction  by  steady  state  and  transient  heat  How. 
laminar  and  turbulent  How,  free  and  forced  convection, 
radiation,  evaporation  and  condensation  vapors, 
Transler  of  mass,  heal  and  momentum. 

ENME  342  Fluid  Mechanics  I  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
21 7  Fluid  How  concepts  and  basic  eaualions.  effects  ol 
viscosity  and  compressibility  Dimensional  analysis  and 
laws  of  simuianty  Flow  through  pipes  and  over 
immersed  bodies  Pnncipies  ol  How  measurement. 

ENME   343   Fluid   Mechanics   Laboratory   (1)   One 

laboratory  a  week  Laboratory  to  be  taken  concurrently 
with  ENME  342.  Measurement  of  Huid  propenies. 
determination  ol  pressure  drops  m  pipes  and  littmgs. 
observation  of  fluid  phenomena  Experiment  and 
demonstration  ot  flow  measurement  techniques, 

ENME  360  Dynamics  of  Machinery  (3)  Prerequisites 
ENES  221  and  MATH  246  Dynamic  characteristics  ot 
machinery  with  emphasis  on  systems  with  single  and 
multiple  degree  ol  Ireeoom, 

ENME  381  Measurements  laljoratory  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  latxiratory  penod  a  week  Prerequisites  ENME 
360  and  ENEE  300  Required  ol  luniors  in  mechanical 
engineering  Measurements  and  measurement  systems, 
application  ol  selected  instruments  with  emphasis  on 
interpretation  of  results, 

ENME  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENME  400  Machine  Design  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
latX)ratory  penod  a  week  Prerequisite  ENME  300.  360. 
Working  stresses,  stress  concentration,  stress  analysis 
and  repeated  loadings  Design  ol  machine  elements. 
Kinematics  ol  mechanisms. 

ENME  402  Selected  Topics  In  Engineering  Design  (3) 
Three  lecture  penods  per  week  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  in  mechanical  engineering  or  consent  ol 
instructor.  Creativity  and  innovation  in  design. 
Generalized  performance  analysis,  reliability  and 
optimization  as  applied  to  the  design  ol  components 
and  engineering  systems  Use  ol  computers  in  design. 
Design  ol  muitivanable  systems, 

ENME  403  Automatic  Controls  (3)  Prerequisites  ENEE 
300,  senior  standing  Hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical 
and  pneumatic  automatic  control  systems.  Open  and 
closed  loops  Steady  state  and  transient  operation, 
stability  cntena,  linear  and  non-imear  systems  Lapiace 
Iranslorms. 

ENME  404  Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design 
(4)  Two  lectures  and  two  latxiratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite  senior  standing  m  mechanical  engineering. 
Design  ol  components  that  form  a  complete  working 
system.  Engineering  economics,  performance-cost 
studies,  optimization  Engineering  design  practice 
through  case  studies.  Legal  and  ethical  responsibility  ol 
the  designer. 

ENME  405  Energy  Conversion  Design  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  in  mechanical  engineering  Application  ol 
thermodynamics.  Huid  mechanics  and  heal  transfer  10 
energy  conversion  processes  Design  ol  engines, 
compressors,  heat  exchangers.  Energy  storage  and  luel 
handling  equipment, 

ENME  410  Operations  Research  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering  Applications 
ol  linear  programming  queuing  model,  theory  ol  games 
and  competiHve  models  to  engineering  problems. 

ENME  411  Introduction  to  Industrial  Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENME  300  and  ECON  205  or  consent  ol 
insHuctor  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  design, 
improvement  and  installation  ol  integrated  systems  ot 
men,  materials  and  equipment  Areas  covered  include 
industrial  activities,  plant  layout  and  design,  value 
analysis,  engineering  economics,  quality  and  productKjn 
control,  methods  engineering,  industrial  relations,  etc, 

ENME  412  Mechanicai  Design  For  Manufacturing  and 
Production  (3)  Pre-equisiie  senior  slanamg  m 
engineering  The  physical  propenties  ol  mate'ia'S 
Review  ol  key  lundamentai  principles  used  m  product 
design  Characie'zation  of  various  classes  ol 
engineering  materials  The  types  ol  manulactunng 
processes  which  can  be  applied  to  production  ol  the 
design 

ENME  414  Computer-Aided  Design  (3)  PrereOuisiles 
ENME  205,  MATH  241  or  equivalents  Iniroduclioo  lo 
computer  graphics  Piolimg  and  drawing  with  computer 


soltware  Pnncipies  ol  writing  mleraclive  software  The 
applications  ol  computer  graphics  in  computer-aided 
design  Computer-aided  design  proiect 

ENME  415  Engineering  Applications  of  Solar  Energy 

(3)  Prerequisites  ENME  315  AND  321  Collection, 
storage,  and  utilization  ol  solar  thermal  energy 
Conversion  to  electricity  Component  and  system 
modeling  equations.  Pertormanca  analysis.  Systems 
design. 

ENME  420  Energy  Conversion  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
320  Chemical,  neat,  mechanical,  nuclear  and  electrical 
energy  conversion  processes,  cycles  and  systems. 
Direct  conversion  processes  ol  luel  cells,  ttiermionics 
and  magneto  hydromechanics. 

ENME  422  Energy  Conversion  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENME  315  Advanced  topics  m  energy  conversion. 
Direct  conversion  processes  ol  luel  cells,  solar  cells, 
thermionics.  thermoeiectfics  and 

magnetohydrodynamics 

ENME  423  Environmental  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite 

ENME  321  and  senior  standing  in  mechanical 
engineering  Heating  and  coonng  kjad  computations 
Thermodynamics  ol  relngeralion  Low  temperature 
relrigeration  Problems  involving  extremes  Ol 
temperature,  pressure,  acceleration  and  radiation. 

ENME  424  Thermodynamics  II  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME 
321.  senior  standing  Applications  to  special  systems. 
change  ol  phase,  low  temperature  Statistical  concepts. 
equilibnum.  heterogenous  systems, 

ENME  442  Fluid  Mechanics  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME 
342,  senior  standing  Hydrodynamics  with  engineering 
applications  Stream  function  and  velocity  potential, 
conlormal  translormations.  pressure  dislriDutions. 
circulation,  numencal  methods  and  analogies. 

ENME  450  Mechanicai  Engineering  Analysis  For  the 
Oceanic  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite  lunior  standing 
Study  ol  Ihe  characteristics  ol  the  marine  environment 
which  affect  the  design,  operation  and  maintenance  ol 
mechanical  equipment,  ellecis  ol  waves,  currents, 
pressure,  temperature,  corrosion,  and  fouling  Study  ol 
design  parameters  lor  existing  and  proposed 
mechanical  systems  used  in  marine  conslnjcton.  on 
shipboard,  in  search  and  salvage  operations. 

ENME  451  IMechanical  Engineering  System*  For 
Underwater  Operations  (3)  Prerequisite  ENME  450  or 
consent  ot  instructor  SluOy  ol  propulsion,  control  and 
environmental  systems  lor  submerged  vehicles  Design 
ol  mechanical  systems  in  support  ol  diving  and 
saturated  living  operations. 

ENME  452  Physical  and  Dynamical  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisites  consent  ol  the  instructor  Historical  review 
ol  oceanography  physical,  chemical  stratilicalion  and 
circulation  propenies  ol  the  ocean,  dynamics  ol 
Inctiomess.  Inctionai.  wind  driven  and  themwhaline 
circulations,  air-sea  interactions. 

ENME  453  Ocean  Waves.  Tides  and  TurtMilences  (3) 

Prerequisite  METO  420  or  consent  ol  instructor 
Introduction  to  Ihe  theory  ol  oceanic  wave  motions, 
tides  wind  waves,  swells,  storm  surges  seiches. 
isunamies.  internal  waves,  turtwience.  stirnng.  mixing 
and  diltusion. 

ENME  461  Dynamics  H  (3)  Prerequisites  ENME  360. 
diHereniiai  equations,  senior  standing  in  mechanical 
engineering  Linear  and  nonlinear  plane  and 
three-dimensional  moHon.  nxjvmg  axes,  LaGranges 
equation.  Hamilton  s  principle,  non-iineai  viDialion. 
gyroscope,  ceiestiai  mechanics 

ENME  462  Introduction  to  Engineering  Acoustics  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  246  Study  ul  the  physical  tjehavior 
of  sound  waves  introduction  lo  terminology  and 
instrumentation  used  in  acoustics  Criteria  lor  no<se  and 
vibration  control  Some  fundamentals  underlying  rose 
control  and  applications  lo  ventilation  syslems.machine 
and  shop  quieting,  ottice  buiidmgs,  lel  noise, 
transportation  systems  and  undenwater  sound. 

ENME   463    Mechanical    Engineering    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  246  Mathematical  mooeung  ol 
physical  situations  Solution  ol  problems  expressed  tjy 
pariiai  differential  equations  AppiicaiKxi  ol  Founer 
senes  and  integrals  Lapiace  liansiormation,  Bessel 
hincHons.  Legendre  polynomials  and  compex  proDiems 
in  mechanical  vibrations  heal  transler.  Huid  rrtechanics 
and  automatic  control  theory 
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ENME  464  Machine  Design  H  (3)  Prcrcguisile  ENME 
<)00  The  study  ol  si'ess  and  si'ain  as  applied  lo 
engineering  problems,  stress  and  strain  Irom  a  three 
dimensional  pomi  ol  view,  theories  ot  lailure.  residual 
stresses,  dvnamic  loading,  latigue.  environmental 
inliuence.  temperature  extremes,  corrosive  media  Case 
studies  ot  design  practices. 

ENME    465    Introductory    Fracture    Mechanics    (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  SUinding  in  enqirH'e""g  An 
examination  ot  the  concopis  ol  fracture  in  momDers  wilh 
pre-existing  Haws  Emphasis  is  primarily  on  the 
mechanics  aspects  with  the  development  ot  the  Gnllilh 
theory  and  the  introduction  ol  the  stress  intensity  factor, 
K.  associated  with  ditlerent  types  ot  cracks  Fracture 
phenomena  are  introduced  together  with  critical  values 
ot  the  Iractute  toughness  ol  materials  Testing 
procedures  tor  characterizing  materials  together  with 
applications  ol  fracture  mechanics  to  design  are  treated. 

ENME   480   Engineering    Experimentation   (3)   One 

lecture  and  two  latxjraiory  periods  a  week  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering  Theory  ol 
expenmenlalion  Applications  ol  the  principles  ol 
measurement  and  instrumentation  systems  to  latxjratory 
expenmenlalion  Expenments  in  fluid  mechanics,  solid 
mechanics  and  energy  conversion.  Selected 
experiments  or  assigned  protects  to  emphasize  planned 
procedure,  analysis  and  communication  ol  results, 
analogous  systems  and  leadership. 

ENME   481    Engineering    Experimentation   (3)   One 

lecture  and  two  latxiralcy  periods  a  week  Prerequisite: 
senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering  Theory  of 
expenmenlalion.  Applications  ol  the  principles  ot 
measurement  and  instrumentation  systems  lo  latxiralory 
expenmenlalion  Experiments  in  fluid  mechanics,  solid 
mechanics  and  energy  conversion.  Selected 
expenments  or  assigned  proiects  to  emphasize  planned 
procedure,  analysis  and  communication  of  results, 
analogous  systems  and  leaOership. 

ENME  488  Special  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  chairman  Advanced  problems 
in  mechanical  engineenng  with  special  emphasis  on 
mathematical  and  experimental  methods. 

ENME  489  Special  Topics  In  Mechanical  Engineering 

(3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  deparlmenl  chairman. 
May  be  taken  for  repeated  credit  up  to  a  total  of  6 
credits,  with  the  permission  of  the  student's  advisor. 
Selected  topics  ol  current  importance  In  mechanical 
engineering. 

ENME  518  IMechanical  Engineering  Professional 
Elective  (2)  Prerequisite  B  S  In  engineering  or  consent 
ol  instructor  Subiects  as  announced  Current  topics  or 
recent  development  ot  interest  to  the  practicing 
engineer.  Not  applicable  towards  a  graduate  degree. 

ENNU  —  Engineering,  Nuclear 

ENNU  215  introduction  to  Nuclear  Technology  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  141  and  PHYS  161  Engineering 
problems  of  the  nuclear  energy  complex,  including 
basic  theory,  use  Of  computers,  nuclear  reactor  design 
and  isotopic  and  chemical  separations. 

ENNU  310  Environmental  Aspects  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  241  OR  246  or 
equivalent,  and  physics  263.  or  permission  of  instructor- 
Evaluation  ot  environmental  and  safety  aspects  ol 
nuclear  power  reactors  Calculations  ol  radioactive 
decay,  activation,  and  shielding,  radiation  nronitonng. 
Biological  effects  of  radiation,  waste  handling,  siting, 
plant  design  and  operations,  as  related  to  environment 
safely  and  licensing  regulations. 

ENNU  320  Nuclear  Reactor  Operation  (3)  introduction 
to  nuclear  reactor  operations  Outline  ol  reactor  theory. 
Nature  and  nnonitoring  techniques  of  ionizing  radiation, 
radiation  salety  Reactor  instrument  response.  Operation 
ol  The  University  ol  Maryland  nuclear  reactor. 

ENNU  398  Honors  Research  Project  (1-3) 

ENNU     430     Radioisotope     Power     Sources     (3) 

Prerequisite  EfMNU  215  or  permission  ot  instructor. 
Pnncipies  and  theory  of  radioisotope  power  sources. 
Design  and  use  of  nuclear  batteries  and  small  energy 
conversion  devices. 

ENNU  435  Activation  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite  ENNU 
215  or  permission  of  instructor  Pnncipies  and 
techniques  ot  activation  analysis  involving  neutrons, 
photons  and  charged  particles  Emphasis  placed  upon 
application    of    this    analytical    technique    lo    solving 


environmental  and  engineenng  problems 

ENNU  440  Nuclear  Technology  Ljt>oratory  (3)  One 

lecture  and  Iwo  i.itxirniory  pe'iods  a  week  Prerequisites 
MATH  240.  PHYS  263  Techniques  of  detecting  and 
making  measurements  ol  nuclear  or  high  energy 
radiation  Radiation  safely  experiments  Both  a 
Subcntical  reactor  and  the  swimming  pool  critical 
reactor  are  sources  ol  radiation 

ENNU    450    Nuclear    Reactor    Engineering    I    (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  246  and  PHYS  263  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Elementary  nuclear  physics,  reactor  theory, 
and  reactor  energy  transfer  Steady-slate  and 
lime-dependeni  neutron  distributions  in  space  and 
energy  Conduction  and  conveclive  heal  Iransler  in 
nuclear  reactor  systems. 

ENNU    455    Nuclear    Reactor    Engineering    H    (3) 

Prerequisite  ENNU  450  General  plant  design 
considerations  including  radiation  hazards  and  health 
physics,  shielding  design,  nuclear  power  economics, 
radiation  effects  on  reactor  materials,  and  various  types 
ol  nuclear  reactor  systems. 

ENNU  460  Nuclear  Heat  Transport  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENNU  450  Heal  generation  in  nuclear  reactor  cores, 
conduction  and  Iransler  to  coolants  Neutron  Hux 
distributions,  lission  and  heal  release  Steady  and 
unsteady  state  conduction  in  luel  elements  Heal  transfer 
lo  nonmelallic  and  metallic  coolants  Heal  transfer  with 
phase  change  Thermal  design  ol  reactor  cores. 

ENNU  461  Chemical  Separation  in  the  Nuclear  Cycle 
Reactor  Fuel  (3)  Prerequisite  ENNU  450  or  consent  of 
instructor-  An  introduction  lo  chemical  and  physical 
separation  ol  the  nuclear  reactor  fuel.  Basic  separation 
processes,  reactor  fuel  fabrication,  reactor  chemistry 
problems  and  the  handling  and  treatment  of  radioactive 
waste.  Calculations  ol  plant  design  and  operation. 
Related  safety  issues 

ENNU  465  Nuclear  Reactor  Systems  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites  Math  246.  PHYS  263.  ENNU  455.  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Power  reactor 
(BWR.PWR.HTGR)  system  design  and  analysis  System 
specifications  and  modes  of  operation.  Plant 
documentation  (PSAR.FSAR,  etc )  Piping  and 
instrumentation  drawings  Theory  and  application  ol 
pump  and  piping  calculations  Steam  power  plant  cycles 
and  calculations  Steam  plant  equipment  (turbines, 
healers,  condensers,  etc  )  analysis. 

ENNU  468  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite  permission  of 
the  slat!  Investigation  of  a  research  proiect  under  the 
direction  ol  one  of  the  staff  members  Comprehensive 
reports  are  required.  Repeatable  lo  a  maximum  ot  six 
semester  hours 

ENNU  470  Introduction  to  Controlled   Fusion  (3) 

Prerequisite  senior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent 
ol  instructor  The  principles  and  the  current  status  of 
research  to  achieve  controlled  thermonuclear  power 
production  Properties  ol  ionized  gases  relating  to 
confinement  and  healing.  Concepts  of  practical  fusion 
devices 

ENNU  480  Reactor  Core  Design  (3)  Prerequisite  ENNU 
450  or  consent  ot  instructor  Design  ot  nuclear  reactor 
cores  based  on  a  sequence  of  standard  computer 
codes.  Thermal  and  epithermal  cross  sections, 
multigroup  dittusion  theory  in  one  and  two  dimensions 
and  line  structure  llux  calculations  using  transport 
theory. 

ENNU  490  Nuclear  Fuel  and  Power  Management  (3) 

Prerequisites  ENNU  460  and  480.  or  consent  of 
instructor  Physics  and  economics  ol  the  nuclear  luel 
cycle  utilizing  existing  design  codes  Mining,  conversion, 
enrichment,  fabrication,  reprocessing  processes  Effects 
of  Plutonium  recycle,  in-core  shuttling,  fuel  mechanical 
design  and  power  peaking  on  fuel  cycle  costs. 

ENTM  —  Entomology 

ENTM  100  Insects  (3)  A  survey  ol  the  major  groups  of 
insects,  their  natural  history,  and  their  relationships  with 
man  and  his  environment. 

ENTM  111  Beekeeping  (2)  First  semester  A  study  of 
the  iile  history,  behavior  and  seasonal  activities  ol  the 
honeybee,  its  place  in  pollination  ol  flowers  with 
emphasis  on  plants  ol  economic  importance  and  bee 
lore  in  iiterature. 

ENTM  205  Principles  of  Entomology  (4)  Three  lectures 
and   one   two-hour   laboratory   period   per   week.   An 


introductory  overview  lo  the  biology  and  diversity  ol 
insects  Basic  physiological,  ecological  and  behavioral 
processes  that  result  m  the  dominance  ol  insects  in  the 
animal  kingdom  The  management  ol  pest  insect 
populations  and  the  consequences  ol  the  strategies 
used  to  regulate  insect  pests  A  collection  is  required. 

ENTM  252  Agricultural  Insect  Pests  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite: 
BOTN  101  or  ZOOL  101  An  introduction  lo  the  pnncipal 
insect  pests  ol  Iruit.  vegetable,  forage,  and  ornamental 
crops  with  special  reietence  to  Maryland  agricuHure. 
Not  open  to  entomology  majors. 

ENTM  303  International  Pesticide  Problems  and 
Solutions  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  A 
global  assessment  of  economic,  environmental,  legal, 
and  social  consequences  of  pests,  pesticides,  and 
alternative  pest  control  methods  Case  studies  ol  the 
inliuence  ol  legal  action,  government  export  and  import 
policies,  international  aid.  marketing  practices,  research 
and  education,  and  human  perceptions  on  pesticide 
use  Emphasis  on  pest  and  pesticide  problems  in  the 
Thirld  World  and  progress  in  developing  pest  and 
pesticide  management  systems  lo  solve  these  problems 

ENTM  351  introduction  to  Insect  Population 
Management  (3)  Three  lecture  periods  a  week  An 
introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  management 
of  insect  populations.  The  course  explores  the 
development  of  ail  insect  pest  population  suppression 
methods,  as  well  as  the  management  of  insect 
populations  beneficial  to  man  The  mam  theme  ol  the 
course  is  how  man  can  manipulate  environmental 
components  for  the  purpose  of  population  regulation  ol 
Insects,  and  the  beneficial  and  harmlui  etfects  ol  these 
manipulations. 

ENTM  398  General  Colloquium  In  Entomology  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENTM  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Presentation  of  original  research  by  invited  guest 
speakers,  faculty,  and  graduate  students  No  more  than 
1  credit  hour  of  ENTM  398  may  be  applied  to  THE  120 
credit  hours  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

ENTM  399  Special  Problems  (1-2)  Prerequisite  ENTM 
205  Permission  of  instructor  Credit  to  be  determined  by 
the  department  Should  be  taken  during  the  junior  year. 
Investigations  ol  assigned  entomological  problems  No 
more  than  4  credit  hours  of  ENTM  399  may  be  applied 
lo  THE  120  credit  hours  needed  lor  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

ENTM  407  Entomology  For  Science  Teachers  (4) 

Summer,  Four  lectures  and  lour  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week  This  course  will  include  the  elements  ol 
morphology,  taxonomy  and  biology  ol  insects  using 
examples  commonly  available  to  high  school  teachers  II 
will  include  practice  m  collecting,  preserving,  reanng 
and  experimenting  with  insects  insotar  as  lime  will 
permit. 

ENTM  412  Advanced  Apiculture  (3)  One  lecture  and 
two  three-hour  latxiratory  penods  a  week  Prerequisite: 
ENTM  111.  The  theory  and  practice  of  apiary 
management  Designed  lor  the  student  who  wishes  to 
keep  bees  or  requires  a  practical  knowledge  ot  bee 
management. 

ENTM  423  insect  Morphology  and  Classification  (4) 

Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
penods  a  week  Prerequisite  ENTM  205  A  detailed 
study  of  the  morphology  and  anatomy  of  insects. 
Emphasis  on  a  comparison  of  structures  using 
specimens  from  common  orders  lo  study  the 
phyiogenelic  relationships  and  to  form  a  basis  for 
understanding  insect  classification  systems. 

ENTM  424  insect  Collection  and  Identification  (4)  One 

hour  of  lecture  and  seven  hours  ol  field  work  per  week. 
Prerequisites  ENTM  205  and  ENTM  423  The  techniques 
of  collecting  insects  in  the  field  and  their  classification 
into  the  latest  hierarchiai  scheme  Field  tnps  will  visit 
habitats  throughout  the  state.  An  insect  collection  is 
required. 

ENTM  432  insect  Physiology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites: 
ENTM  205.  ChEM  233.  and  CHEM  243.  or  consent  ol 
instructor.  The  physiology  ot  dilterent  insect  systems. 
Hormonal  basis  ol  insect  metamorphosis  and 
reproduction. 

ENTM  451  insect  Pests  of  Agricuituai  Crops  (4)  Two 

lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite.  ENTM  205.  The  recognition,  biology  and 
control  ol  insects  injurious  to  Iruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
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field  crops  and  stored  products 

ENTM  452  Insecticides  (2)  Prereauisite:  consent  of  the 
deparlmeni  The  development  and  use  of  contact  and 
stomach  poisons,  fumigants  and  other  important 
chemicals,  with  reference  to  their  chemistry,  toxic  action, 
compatabiiity.  and  host  injury.  Recent  research 
emphasized. 

ENTU  453  insect  Pests  of  Ornamentais  and  Turf  (3) 

Prereguisile  ENTM  205  or  consent  of  instructor  Two 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
The  recognition,  biology  and  control  of  insects  and  mites 
injurious  to  ornamental  shrubs,  trees,  greenhouse  crops, 
and  turf  Emphasis  pn  pests  of  woody  ornamental  plants. 

ENTM  455  Urban  Entomoiogy  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  penod  a  week  Prerequisite  EfJTM 
421  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  appearance, 
habits,  life  cycles  and  methods  of  control  of  pests  of 
humans,  pets  and  structures  in  the  urban  environment. 
Field  observations  of  professional  pest  control 
operations  and  a  paper  on  a  selected  pest  grcup  are 
required. 

ENTM  472  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomoiogy  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a 
week  Prerequisite:  ENTM  205  or  consent  of  department. 
A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  biology  and 
control  of  the  arthropod  parasites  and  disease  vectors  of 
man  and  animals  The  ecology  and  behavior  of  vectors 
in  relation  to  disease  transmission  will  be  emphasized. 

FDSC  —  Food  Science 

FDSC     111     Contemporary     Food     industry    and 

Consumerism  (3)  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  The 
role  ol  the  food  processing  industry  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  mans  need  for  food.  Food  quality  nutritional, 
sensory,  and  compositional;  conventional  vs  "natural" 
organic  foods:  preservation  and  spoilage-role  of 
chemical  additives;  synthetic  and  convenience  foods; 
consumer  protection:  the  food  industry  and  the 
environment;  future  food  sources. 

FDSC  398  Seminar  (1)  Presentation  and  discussion  of 
current  literature  and  research  in  food  science. 

FDSC  399  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science  (1-3) 

Prereouisile  approval  ol  stall  Designed  lor  advanced 
undergraduates  in  which  specific  problems  in  food 
science  will  be  assigned.  Four  credit  maximum  per 
student. 

FDSC  412  Principles  of  Food  Processing  I  (3)  The 

principles  of  thermal  processing  including  heat 
resistance  of  bacteria  and  bacterial  spores,  concepts  of 
lethality,  heat  transfer,  and  thermal  process  calculations. 
Advanced  systems  of  thermal  processing  and 
packaging  including  aseptic  applications. 

FDSC  413  Principles  of  Food  Processing  11  (3)  Three 

lectures  per  week.  A  detailed  study  ol  lood  processing 
with  emphasis  on  line  and  staff  operations,  including 
physical  facilities,  utilities,  pre-and  post-processing 
operations,  processing  line  development  and  sanitation. 

FDSC  421  Food  Cliemistry  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week 
Prerequisite  CHEM  113,  The  application  of  basic 
chemical  and  physical  concepts  to  the  composition  and 
properties  of  foods.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship  of 
processing  technology,  to  the  keeping  quality,  nutntional 
value,  and  acceptability  of  foods. 

FDSC  422  Food  Product  Researcli  and  Development 

(3)  Two  lectures,  and  one  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  FDSC  413,  BCHM  461.  or  permission  of 
instructor  A  study  Of  the  research  and  development 
function  for  improvement  of  existing  products  and 
development  of  new,  economically  feasible  and 
marketable  food  products.  Application  of 
chemical-physical  characteristics  of  ingredients  to 
produce  optimum  quality  products,  cost  reduction, 
consumer  evaluation,  equipment  and  package 
development. 

FDSC  423  Food  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Pre-  or 

coreauisite  FDSC  421  Two  laboratory  per  week. 
Analysis  of  the  ma|Or  and  minor  constituents  of  food 
using  chemical,  physical  and  instrumental  methods  m 
concordance  with  current  lood  industry  and  regulatory 
practices  Latx)raiory  exercises  coincide  lecture 
sub|eclsinFDSC421. 

FDSC  430  Food  Microbiology  (2)  Two  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  MiCB  200  or  equivalent  A  study  ol 
microorganisms  of  major  importance  to  the  food  industry 


with  emphasis  on  food-borne  outbreaks,  public  health 
significance,  bioprocessmg  of  foods  and  control  of 
microbial  spoilage  of  foods- 

FDSC  431  Food  Quality  Control  (4)  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  per  week  Deimition  and  organization  ol 
the  quality  control  function  in  the  food  industry, 
preparation  of  specilicaiions.  statistical  methods  lor 
acceptance  sampling,  in-piant  and  processed  product 
inspection.  Instrumental  and  sensory  methods  lor 
evaluating  sensory  quality,  identity  and  wholesomeness 
and  their  integration  Into  grades  and  standards  of 
quality. 

FDSC  434  Food  Microbiology  laboratory  (2)  Two 

laboratories  per  week  Pre-  or  coreauisite  FDSC  430  A 
study  of  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the 
microbiological  examination  of  foods 

FDSC  442  Horticultural  Products  Processing  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  weei<  Commercial 
methods  of  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  fermenting, 
and  chemical  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

FDSC  451  Dairy  Products  Processing  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  per  week  Method  ol  production  ol 
fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  and  milk  products  and  ice  cream, 

FOSC  461  Technology  of  Market  Eggs  and  Poultry  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  per  week  A  study  ol 
the  technological  factors  concerned  with  the  processing, 
storage,  and  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  the 
factors  affecting  their  quality. 

FDSC  471  Meat  and  Meat  Processing  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  a  week.  Prerequisite  BCHM  461  or 
permission  ol  instructor  Physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  meat  and  meat  products,  meat 
processing,  methods  of  testing  and  product 
development. 

FDSC  482  Seafood  Products  Processing  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prereauisite  BCHM 
461  or  permission  of  instructor  The  pnncipal 
preservation  methods  for  commercial  seafood  products 
with  particular  reference  to  the  invertebrates  Chemical 
and  microbiological  aspects  of  processing  are 
emphasized. 

FMCD  —  Family  and  Community 

Development 

FMCD  105  The  Individual  In  the  Family  (3)  Study  of 
personality  development  within  the  family  context. 
Emphasis  on  identity  and  sell-awareness. 

FMCD  200  Pre-professlonal  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department  iniroOuction  to  the  family, 
community.  and  management-consumer  fields. 
Consideration  of  professional  opportunities. 

FMCD  201  Concepts  in  Community  Development  (3) 

Theory  and  practice  of  development  in  neighborhood, 
national  and  international  communities  Models  for 
community  action  program  development  and  service 
delivery. 

FMCD  202  Methods  for  Family,  Community  and 
Management  Studies  (3)  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  employed  m  family, 
community  and  management-consumer  studies  The 
role  of  theory,  the  development  of  hypotheses, 
measurement,  validity,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis. 

FMCD  250  Decision  Making  In  Families  and 
Communities  (3)  introduction  to  problem  solving, 
decision  theory,  and  systems  analysis,  and  their 
application  to  the  practical  problems  facing  families, 
human  service  organizations,  and  locai  communities. 

FMCD  260  interpersonal  Life  Styles  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FMCD  105  or  eauiva'ent  Coupie  relationships  m 
contemporary  dating,  courtship  and  marriage,  and  their 
alternatives. 

FMCD  280  Families  and  Communities  In  tha 
Ecosystem  (3)  Families  and  communities  m  the 
ecological  system  The  impact  of  energy  and  related 
environmental  problems  on  families,  human  sennce 
organizations,  and  local  communities. 

FMCD  330  Family  Patterns  (3)  Theory  and  research  on 
the  iamiiy.  including  a  cross-cuUurai  analysis  ol  lamiiy 
patterns. 


FMCD  332  The  Child  in  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FMCD  105  or  PSVC  100  A  family  life  education 
approach  to  the  study  ol  children  and  families. 
Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  children  with  parents. 
Siblings,  extended  km  and  the  community 

FMCD  343  Applied  Family  and  Household 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  department 
For  the  student  who  is  currently  involved  m  housetiold 
management  Management  experience  similar  to  that  ol 
FMCD  344  Credit  awarded  for  only  one  ol  FMCD  343 
or  FMCD  344, 

FMCD  344  Resident  Experience  In  HonM 
Management  (3)  Four  to  nine  weens  Prerequisite 
FMCD  250  Group  iivmg  and  management  experience 
providing  opportunity  to  examine  decision  patterns. 
participate  m  group  decission  making  and  analyze  value 
systems  and  resource  utilization  which  differ  from  \tm 
students  own  (Each  student  pays  $60  which  is  used  for 
lood  and  supplies  The  University  Housing  Office  t>ills 
non-dormitory  students  for  room  rent  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  week  )  Credit  awarded  for  only  one  ol.  FMCD  343  or 
FMCD  344. 

FMCD  348  Practlcum  In  Family  and  Community 

Development  (3-12)  Prerequisites  FMCD  270  plus  6 
credits  of  praclicum-related  course  work  Corequisite: 
FMCD  349  Departmental  approval  required  prior  to 
registration. For  FMCD  maiors  a  planned,  supervised 
practicum  to  complement  classroom  instruction. 
Maximum  ol  12  credits  allowed  towards  degree 
requirements. 

FMCD  349  Analysis  of  Practicum  (1-2)  For  FMCD 

maiors  only  Weekly  seminars  lor  students  concurrently 
carrying  FMCD  348  Opoonunities  to  integrate  theory 
and  practice.  Two  credits  for  the  first  semester  and  one 
credit  every  semester  thereafter  lor  a  maximum  total  ol 
live  credits. 

FMCD  370  Interpersonal  Communication  Processes 

(3)  Training  in  interpersonal  communication  skms. 
Relevant  concepts,  pnncipies.  and  models. 

FMCD  381  Poverty  and  Affhjence  Among  Families 

and  Communities  (3)  Prerequisite  FMCD  201  or  SOCY 
100  or  SOCY  105  Social,  political,  economic 
interrelationships  among  families  and  communities  with 
respect  to  varying  resources. 

FMCD  399  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Prerequisite 
Consent  of  instructor  and  department.  May  be  repeated 
to  a  maximum  ol  12  credits. 

FMCD  430  Gender  Role  Development  In  the  Family 

(3)  Prerequisites  SOCYiOO  and  FMCD  260  Of  consent 
of  instructor  The  development  pf  historical.  Cultural, 
developmental,  and  psychosocial  aspects  of  masculinity 
and  femininity  within  the  context  of  contemporary 
families  and  the  implications  lor  interpersonal  relations. 

FMCD   431    Family    Crises   and    Intervention    (3) 

Prerequisite-  PSYC  iQO  Family  crises  such  as  divorce. 
disability,  substance  abuse,  financial  problems. 
intralamiiiai  abuse,  and  death  Theories  and  techniques 
lor  intervention  and  enhancement  ol  lamiiy  coping 
strategies. 

FMCD  432  intergeneratlonal  Aspects  of  Family  Living 

(3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  SOCY  100,  FMCD  332  or 
other  human  development  course  The  histoncal. 
cultural,  developmental,  and  psychosocial  expenerKes 
ol  contemporary  American  generations  Interactions 
across  generations  withm  the  lamiiy  and  the 
consequences  for  individual  development. 
Cross-national  comparisons 

FMCD    441    Personal    and    Family    Rnance    (3) 

Prerequisite  ECON  20l  or  205.  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  strategies  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  financial  planning,  savings. 
insurance,  investments,  income  taxes.  fx)using,  and  use 
of  credit. 

FMCD  443  Consumer  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite  ECON 
201  or  205.  or  consent  of  instructor  The  coosumef 
perspective  in  the  production,  marketing,  and  use  ol 
goods  and  services  Special  emphasis  on  ttre 
investigation  ol  current  issues 

FMCD  444  Human  and  Community  Program 
Management  (3)  Goals,  approaches,  settings,  and 
resources  relevant  to  the  management  ol  human  service 
programs  m  the  community 

FMCD  445  Family  and  Housetwld  ManagemenI  (3) 

Inierreationship  ol   resources  (time,   money.   ef>efgy. 
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space,  materials  and  human  resources)  m  ooeralion  ol 
Ihe  riousehoid  and  m  meeting  demands  ol  muHipie  roies 
Ol  lamiiy  memDers.  Management  as  intervention 
strategy 

FMCD  446  Cross  Cultural  Family  and  Community 
Field  Experiences  (3-6)  P'erequisite  consent  ol  the 
instfucio'  An  expecrence  m  and  analysis  ol  living  m  a 
sub-culture  other  than  one's  own;  participating  in  (amily 
and  community  activities 

FMCD  447  The  Disabled  Person  In  the  Family  and 
Community  (3)  Prereguisiie  PSYC  100  or  SOCY  100. 
DisaDieO  persons  m  family  and  community  settings. 
Improvement  ol  the  quality  ol  iile  ol  disabled  persons. 

FMCO  448  Selected  Topics  in  Home  Management  (3) 

Seminar  lormat  will  be  used  to  examine  the  ways 
families  set  priorities  and  organize  their  ellons  and 
resources  to  achieve  both  social  and  economic  goals. 
Prior  registration  in  FIVICD  250.  341.  or  other  courses  in 
nnanagement  theory,  systems  analysis  or  research 
methods  is  desirable  Repeatabie  for  a  maximum  ot  6 
credits  provided  subject  matter  is  different, 

FMCD  453  Family  and  Community  Advocacy  (3) 

Prerequisites  6  credits  in  SOCY  and  GvPT.  Strategies 
(or  change  used  by  governmental  and  non-govemmemai 
institutions  to  improve  the  quality  of  family  and 
community  life  in  a  variety  of  political,  social  and 
historical  contexts.  * 

FMCD  460  Violence  In  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100  or  SOCY  105  or  FiyiCD  487,  Theories  of  child, 
spousal,  parental,  grandparentai  abuse  m  the  family 
setting,  review  of  current  evidence,  and  an  introduction 
to  methods  lor  prevention  and  remediation, 

FMCD  483  Family  and  Community  Service  Systems 

(3)  Prerequisites  6  credits  m  SOCY  and  GVPT.  The 
planning,  implementation,  adminislralion,  and  evaluation 
ot  human  services  systems  atleclmg  families  and 
communities  Maior  organizational  theories,  managerial 
Styles,  administrative  techniques,  and  issues  in  human 
service  delivery, 

FMCD  485  Introduction  to  Family  Counseling  (3) 

Prerequisites:  FMCD  431.  PSYC  331.  PSYC  335,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  The  funoamenial  theoretical 
concepts  and  clinical  procedures  that  are  unique  to 
mantai  and  family  therapy,  individuaiiy-onen  ted 
pysocolherapy  Pre-mantai.  marital  and  family,  and 
divorce  counseling  techniques, 

FMCD  487  Legal  Aspects  ot  Family  Problems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FMCD  105  or  SOCY  105  Laws  and  legal 
procedures,  with  emphasis  on  adoption,  marriage. 
divorce.  annuHment.  and  property  nghts,  and  how  they 
affect  family  life, 

FMCD  497  The  Child  and  the  Law  (3)  Legislation  and 
case  law  regarding  children's  legal  rights  with  emphasis 
on  Ihe  nghts  of  children  m  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
and  rights  to  medical,  educational,  and  other  social 
services 

FMCD  499  Special  Topics  (1-3)  A  -  Family  Studies  8  - 
Community  Studies  C  -  Management  and  Consumer 
Studies 

FOLA  —  Foreign  Language 

FOLA  108  Elementary  Foreign  Languages  I  (3)  The 

first  semester  of  conversational  study  ol  a  language  not 
otherwise  offered.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  if 
language  covered  is  ditlerent  The  arts  and  humanities 
language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful 
completion  of  FOLA  108,  109,  118  AND  119  in  a  single 
language, 

FOLA   109   Elementary   Foreign   Languages  II   (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  108  in  the  subject  language  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  The  second  semester  of 
conversational  study  of  a  language  not  otherwise 
offered  May  be  repeated  for  credit  if  language  covered 
is  different.  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of 
FOLA  108.  109,  118  AND  119  in  a  singie  language. 

FOLA   118  Intermediate   Foreign   Languages  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  FOLA  109  in  the  subject  language  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  The  third  semester  of 
conversational  study  ot  a  language  not  otrierwise 
offered  May  be  repeated  tor  credit  it  language  covered 
is  different-  The  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  ol 
FOLA  1 08,  1 09.  1 1 8  AND  1 1 9  in  a  single  language. 


FOLA  119  Intermediate  Foreign  Languages  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  FOlA  iib  in  the  subiect  language  or 
permission  ol  the  instructor  The  fourth  semester  ol 
conversational  study  ol  a  language  not  otherwise 
offered  May  t>e  repeated  for  credit  if  language  covered 
is  ditlerent.  The  arts  and  humanitites  language 
requirement  may  be  fuHined  by  successful  completion  ol 
FOLA  108,  109.  1 18  and  1 19  in  a  singie  language, 

FOLA  128  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  languages  i 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  ol  Ihe  depahment  An 
introduction  to  the  three  principal  languages  ol  the 
Islamic  Middle  East-  Arabic.  Persian,  and  Turkish,  Only 
standard  written  form  of  the  three  languages  is  taught. 
May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  ol  nine  hours  when 
language  vanes  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and 
humanities  language  requirement, 

FOLA  129  Introductory  Middle  Eastern  Languages  II 

(3)  Prerequisite  FOlA  128  and  consent  ot  the 
department  Continuation  of  FOLA  128  May  be  repeated 
to  a  maximum  ot  nine  hours  when  languages  vanes. 
May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement, 

FOLA  138  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  I  (3) 

Directed  study  of  a  modem  foreign  language  wiin  use  ol 
a  seH-instructiona  i  approach  Open  only  by  permission 
of  program  director  to  students  ot  high  motivation  and 
proven  language  learning  aptitude. 

FOLA  139  Directed  Study  ot  a  Foreign  Language  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  FQlA  138  m  the  same  language  or 
permission  ot  program  director,  A  continuation  ol  FOLA 
138 

FOLA  148  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  III 

(3)  Prerequisite,  FOLA  139  in  the  sanne  language  or 
permission  ol  the  program  director.  A  continuation  of 
FOLA  139. 

fOlA  149  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language  IV 

(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  148  in  the  same  language  or 
permission  ot  program  director.  A  continuation  ot  FOLA 
148 

FOLA  158  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language 
(Intensive)  I  (6)  Intensive  directed  study  ot  a  modern 
foreign  language  with  use  of  a  self-instructional 
approach.  Open  only  by  permission  of  program  director 
to  students  of  very  high  motivation  and  proven  language 
learning  aptitude.  Equivalent  to  FOLA  138  plus  FOLA 
139, 

FOLA  159  Directed  Study  of  a  Foreign  Language 
(Intensive)  II  (6)  Prerequisite,  FOLA  158  m  the  same 
language  or  permission  of  program  director,  A 
continuation  ot  FOLA  158,  Equivalent  to  FOLA  148  plus 
FOLA  149, 

FOLA  228  Intermediate  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I 

(3)  Prerequisite:  FOLA  129  and  consent  ol  the 
department  Continuation  of  FOLA  129  May  be  repealed 
to  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  when  language  vanes  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement, 

FOLA  229  Intermediate  Middle  Eastern  languages  II 

(3)  Prerequisite  FOLA  228  and  consent  ol  the 
department  Continuation  of  FOLA  228  May  be  repealed 
to  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  when  language  vanes  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language 

requirement, 

FOLA  328  Advanced  Middle  Eastern  Languages  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  FOlA  229  or  consent  ol  the  oepanment. 
Continuation  of  FOLA  229,  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  nine  hours  when  language  vanes  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement, 

FOLA  329  Advanced  Middle  Eastern  Languages  H  (3) 

Prerequisite  FOLA  328  or  consent  ol  the  department. 
Continuation  of  FOLA  328  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  nine  hours  when  languages  varies  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  arts  and  humanities  language 
requirement, 

FOLA  389  Foreign  Civilization  (3)  A  sun/ey  of  Ihe 
cultural  history,  arts  and  letters.  toiMore  and  iite-styie  of 
the  speakers  of  a  language  not  otherwise  offered  May 
be  repeated  lor  six  credits  in  a  single  civilization  if 
content  is  ditlerent.  All  readings  and  instruction  in 
English. 

FOLA  408  Foreign  Language  I  (3)  Intensive  study  ol  a 
foreign  language  or  reaieo  topic  not  available  under 
one  of  the  current  foreign  language  departments  or 


programs  May  not  be  used  to  luiliil  Ihe  arts  and 
humanities  language  requirement. 

FOLA  409  Foreign  Language  II  (3)  Prerequisite  FOLA 
408  in  the  same  language  or  topic  A  continuation  of 
FOLA  408  May  nol  be  used  to  fulfill  Division  ol  arts  and 
humanities  language  requirement. 

FOLA   459    Foreign    Literature   In   Translation    (3) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  authors,  periods  or 
genres  of  a  loreign  literature  not  otherwise  offered  May 
be  repeated  for  six  credits  in  a  single  literature  it  content 
is  dillerenl.  All  readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

FOOD  —  Food 

FOOD  105  Professional  Orientation  (1)  A  senes  ol 

lectures  mlroauciriy  the  sluoent  to  the  broad  lieid  ol 
careers  in  food,  nutrition,  dietetics,  and  institution 
administration  includes  trends,  roie  ol  related  sciences. 
educational  and  personal  requirements,  ethics,  and 
opportunities  in  each  professional  area. 

FOOD  110  Food  For  People  (3)  A  study  of  food  in 

contemporary  livmg,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
aesthetic  implications  ol  lood  Selection  and  use  ol  food 
in   relation   to  eating   habits  and   well-being   ol   the 

indiviOual- 

FOOD  210  Scientific  Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

and  Management  (4)  Prerequisite  NUTR  too  or  FOOD 
110  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  latxiratory  per 
week  Study  of  basic  scientilic  principles  as  applied  to 
food  preparation  processes  and  management  ol  family 
needs  through  organization  of  available  resources. 

FOOD  240  Science  of  Food  I  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
CHEM  233  or  CHEM  104  Composition  and  structure  ol 
food  with  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  mvoived  in 
food  handling  and  treatment  Especially  designed  for 
majors  in  food,  nutntion  and  institution  administration. 

FOOD  250  Science  of  Food  II  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 

three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
FOOD  240  A  continuation  ol  FOOD  240. 

FOOD  300  Economics  of  Food  Consumption  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ECON  201  or  205.  and  FOOD  110  or 
NUTR  l(X),  Interrelations  of  food,  population  and 
economic  progress;  trends  in  food  consumption 
patterns;  world  and  local  food  problems. 

FOOD  440  Advanced  Food  Science  I  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Prerequisites  FOOD  250  and  CHEM  261  or 
461,  Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  food  as 
related  to  consumer  use  m  the  home  and  institutions. 

FOOD  445  Advanced  Food  Science  laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  FOOD  440  One  three-hour 
laboratory  per  week  Chemical  determination  ol  selected 
components  m  animal  and  plant  foods, 

FOOD  450  Advanced  Food  Science  II  (3)  One  lecture, 
two  laboratories  per  week.  Prerequisite  FOOD  440  or 
equivalent.  Individual  and  group  laboratory 
experimentation  as  an  introduction  to  methods  ol  lood 
research. 

FOOD  480  Food  Additives  (3)  Prerequisite:  FOOD  440 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor.  Effects  of 
intentionaiand  incidental  additives  on  food  quality, 
nutritive  value  and  safety  Current  regulatory  procedures. 

FOOD    490    Special    Problems    In    Foods    (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  FOOD  440  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Individual  selected  problems  m  the  area  of  food  science. 

FOOD  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor  Selected  current  aspects  of  food  Repeatabie 
to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  il  the  subject  matter  is 
substantially  different. 

FREN  —  French 

FREN  101  Elementary  French  (4)  Introduction  to  basic 

structures  and  pronunciation. 

FREN  102  Elementary  French  (4)  Completion  of  basic 
structures  with  emphasis  on  reading  and  speaking  slulls. 

FREN  103  Review  of  Elementary  French  (4)  Limited  to 
students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  ol  high  school 
French  (or  equivalent)  or  who  do  nof  qualify  for  FREN 
104  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Fren 
101/102  and  103. 

FREN  104  Intermediate  French  (4)  Grammar  review 
with  extended  reading,  discussion,  and  composition. 
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Fulfills  the  arts  and  humanities  language  requiremenl. 

FREN  121  Accderaled  French  I  (3)  An  intensive 
beginning  course  m  French  language  skills  guided 
practice  in  reading  and  writing,  understanding  the 
spoken  language  and  conversation,  to  enable  the 
student  to  move  nriore  quickly  to  advanced  courses. 
Enrollment  restricted  to  students  already  having  a  good 
background  at  least  one  other  foreign  language 
(successful  completion  of  level  4  in  high  school,  or  104 
or  eouilvalent  at  the  university  level:  or  through  linguistic 
competence  acquired  by  residence  abroad,  or  by 
demonstration  of  equivalent  proficiency)  with  122,  may 
be  used  to  satisfy  language  requirements. 

FREN  122  Accelerated  French  11  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  121  An  intensive  beginning  course  in  French 
language  skills  guided  practice  m  reading  and  writing, 
understanding  the  spoken  language  and  conversation, 
to  enable  the  student  to  move  more  quickly  to  advanced 
courses  May  be  used  to  satisfy  language  requirements. 

FREN  200  French  For  Reading  (3)  Intensive  course 
designed  to  bring  students  to  a  basic  reading  and 
translating  competence  of  ordinary  literary  and  scientific 
French,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  in  one  semester. 
Study  of  essential  grammar,  but  no  spoken  or  written 
French  involved  No  prerequisites  Course  not  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  two  years  high  school 
French  or  two  semesters  college  French  withm  the  last 
five  years  nor  to  students  for  whom  French  in  the  native 
language  l^ay  not  be  used  to  satisfy  the  language 
requirement  of  the  Division  ol  arts  and  humanities. 

FREN  201   Review  Grammar  ar>d  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite  FREN  104  or  course  chairmans  consent 
An  intensive  review  of  maior  aspects  of  contemporary 
grammatical  usage:  training  in  comprehension,  an 
introduction  to  guided  composition. 

FREN  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  104  or  consent  of  course  chairman  Practice  in 
spoken  French  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  French 
topics.  Not  open  to  native  speakers. 

FREN  250  Readings  In  French  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRENCH  104  or  equivalent  Selected  readings  from 
various  genres  in  French  literature.  Discussion  and  brief 
written  reports  in  French. 

FREN  279  Readings  In  French  Literature  In 
Translation  (3)  Topic  to  be  determined  each  semester. 
All  readings,  discussions  and  examinations  in  English. 
No  prerequisites.  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  6 
credits. 

FREN  301  Composition  and  Style  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  201.  or  course  chairmans  consent.  An 
introduction  to  the  techniques  of  the  dissertation 
generaie.  grammatical  analysis,  free  composition. 

FREN  302  Introduction  to  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FREN  301  or  course  chairman  s  consent  Problems  and 
strategies  of  translation  into  both  English  and  French. 
Journalistic  and  literary  styles,  practicum  format. 

FREN  311  French  Conversation:  Contemporary 
Issues  (3)  Vocabulary  development  to  the  level  of  the 
contemporary  French  press.  Not  open  to  native 
speakers  ot  French. 

FREN  312  French  Conversation:  Current  Cultural 
Events  (3)  Vocabulary  development  to  the  level  of  the 
contemporary  French  press.  Not  open  to  native 
speakers  ot  French. 

FREN  340  Modem  French  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 

A  survey  of  maior  authors  and  movements  of  Frencti 
literature  from  ore-revoiutionary  France  to  the  present. 
All  work  in  English. 

FREN    350    Advanced    Readings    In    French    (3) 

Prerequisite  FREN  201  OR  250.  or  permission  of 
instructor  Selected  readings  in  vanous  genres  from 
important  French  authors  and  from  works  dealing  with 
various  aspects  ol  French  life,  culture,  and  civilization 
Translation,  textual  analysis,  discussion  and  bnel  written 
reports  in  French. 

FREN  351  French  Literature  From  tt>e  Revolution  to 
the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite  FREN  201  OR  250  or 
consent  of  the  instructor  A  survey  ot  the  chief  authors 
and  maior  movements  of  French  literature  from 
Pre-Romanticism  to  the  present. 

FREN  352  French  Literature  From  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite  FREN  201  OR  250.  or 
consent  ol  instructor  A  survey  of  the  chief  authors  and 


maior  oiovemenis  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  end  of  the  18lh  century 

FREN  370  Aspects  Of  French  Civilization  (3)  Political, 
social,  intellectual,  and  literary  forces  shaping 
contemporary  France,  from  the  French  revolution  to  the 
present  Taught  m  English  Credit  may  not  be  counted 
toward  a  French  ma|or.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both  FREN 
370  and  FREN  472, 

FREN     398     Practlcum     In     Spoken     French     (1) 

Prerequisite.  FREN  312.  or  permission  of  department 
chairman.  Practice  in  French  conversation  al  the 
advanced  levei  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  ol  three 
credits  Will  not  count  toward  the  French  maior. 
Salislactory'Faii  only, 

FREN  399  Directed  Study  In  French  (1-3)  Prerequisite 
permission  ot  deoartmenl  chairman.  Intended  for 
advanced  undergraduates  who  wish  to  work  on  an 
individual  basis  with  a  professor  of  their  choice  Open  as 
elective  to  an  students,  but  may  not  be  counted  toward 
French  maior  May  be  taken  for  one,  two  or  three 
credits,  according  to  nature  and  scope  of  work 
envisaged  May  be  taken  more  than  once:  however,  only 
repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Grading 
method  Salisfaclory/Faii  only, 

FREN  400  Applied  Linguistics  (3)  The  nature  ol 
applied  linguistics  and  its  contribution  to  the  efteclive 
teaching  ot  foreign  languages  Comparative  study  ot 
English  and  French,  with  emphasis  upon  points  ol 
divergence.  Analysis,  evaluation  and  construction  ot 
related  drills. 

FREN  401  Styllstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite:  FREN  301  or 
course  chairmans  consent.  Comparative  stylistic 
analysis;  translation. 

FREN  402  Advanced  Grammar  and  Phonetics  (3) 

Prerequisite  FREN  301  or  course  chairmans  consent. 
Theory  and  practice  of  grammatical  structures  and  rules 
of  phonetics. 

FREN  404  Advanced  Conversation  hi  French  (3) 

Prerequisites  FREN  311  and  FREN  312.  or  consent  ol 
the  instructor  Development  of  fluency  in  French,  stress 
on  correct  sentence  structure  and  idiomatic  expression. 
Credit  may  not  be  applied  toward  the  mapr  in  French. 

FREN  405  Explication  De  Textes  (3)  Oral  and  wrinen 
analysis  of  short  literary  works,  or  of  excerpts  from 
tonger  works  chosen  for  their  historical,  structural,  or 
stylistic  interest,  with  the  purpose  of  training  the  maior  to 
understand  literature  in  depth  and  to  make  mature 
esthetic  evaluations  ol  it. 

FREN  406  Business  and  Comnterclal  French  (3)  A 

study  of  French  as  used  in  the  business  and  commercial 
world. 

FREN   407   History   of   the   French    Language   (3) 

Evolution  of  the  French  language  from  Latin  to  modern 
French. 

FREN  419  Studies  in  Medieval  French  Literature  (3) 

Selected  topics  in  medieval  French  literature. 
Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits. 

FREN  429  Studies  In  French  Literature  of  the 
Renaissance  (3)  Selected  topics  m  French  literature  ol 
the  Renaissance  Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits. 

FREN  439  Studies  in  17th  Century  French  Literature 

(3)  Selected  topics  in  seventeenth-century  French 
literature.  Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits. 

FREN  449  Studies  In  18th  Century  French  Literature 

(3)  Selected  tonics  m  eignieentn-century  French 
literature  Reoeatabie  with  different  subt'tie  to  a 
maximum  of  Six  credits. 

FREN  459  Studies  In  19th  Century  French  Literature 

(3)  Selected  topics  m  nineteenth-century  French 
literature  Reoeatabie  with  diltereni  subtitle  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

FREN  469  Studies  In  20th  Century  French  Literature 

(3)  Selected  topics  in  twentieth-century  French  literature 

Repeatable  with  different  subtitle  to  a  maximum  ot  six 

credits 

FREN   471    French    Civilization    I   (3)   French    lite. 

customs,  culture,  traditions  (800-1 750) 

FREN   472   French   Civilization   II   (3)   French   lite. 

customs,  culture,  traditions  (1750 — present-day  France) 


Credit  not  allowed  for  both  FREN  472  and  FREN  370 

FREN  473  Contemporary  French  Society  (3)  The 

forces  shaping  contemporary  France  Analysis  of  social 
groups,  economic  development,  institutions,  (xjntical 
structures.  Lectures,  discussions  and  most  readings  in 
French. 

FREN  475  French  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  A 

study  of  French  cuUure.  civilization,  and  literature 
through  the  medium  of  film 

FREN  478  Themes  and  Movements  ot  French 
Literature   in   Translation   (3)   Studies   treatments   ol 

thematic  problems  or  of  literary  or  historical  movements 
in  French  literature  Topic  to  be  determined  each 
semester    Given  in  English. 

FREN   479   Masterworlts  of   French   Literature   In 

Translation  (3)  Treats  the  works  ol  one  or  oKire  maior 
French  writers  Topic  to  be  determined  each  serr>esier. 

Given  in  English 

FREN  489  Pro-Seminar  In  Themes  or  Movements  of 
French  Literature  (3)  Hepealaoie  lor  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

FREN    491    Honora    Reading    Course.    Poetry    (3) 

Supervised  readings  to  be  taken  normally  only  by 
students  admitted  to  the  honors  program. 

FREN    492    Honors    Reading    Course,    Novel    (3) 

Supervised  readings  to  be  taken  normally  only  by 
students  admitted  to  the  honors  program 

FREN    493    Honora    Reading    Course,    Drama    (3) 

Supervised  readings  to  be  taken  normally  only  by 
students  admitted  lo  the  honors  program. 

FREN  494  Honora  Independent  Study  (3)  Honors 
independent  study  involves  guided  readings  based  on 
an  honors  reading  list  and  tested  by  a  6  hour  written 
examination  HONR  494  and  495  are  required  lo  fulfill 
the  departmental  honors  requirement  m  addition  to  two 
out  of  the  following.  491 H.  492H.  493H  Open  only  to 
students  admitted  to  the  departmental  rionors  program. 

FREN  495  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Honors  thesis 
research  involves  the  wntmg  of  a  paper  under  the 
direction  of  a  professor  in  this  department  and  an  oral 
examination,  HONR  494  and  495  are  required  to  luHiil 
the  departmental  honors  requirement  in  addition  to  two 
out  of  the  following,  491 H,  492H,  493H  Open  only  to 
students  admitted  to  the  departmental  honors  program 

FREN  498  Special  Topics  In  French  LHerature  (3) 

Repeatable  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

FREN  499  Special  Topics  In  French  Studies  (3)  An 

aspect  of  French  studies,  the  specific  topic  lo  be 
announced  each  time  ffie  course  is  olleted  Repeatable 
for  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 
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GEOG    100    Introduction    to    Geography    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  oroao  lieio  of  geograiihy  as  il  iS 
applicable  to  the  general  education  student  The  course 
presents  the  basic  rationale  ol  variations  in  human 
occupancy  ol  the  eanh  and  stresses  geographic 
concepis  relevant  to  understanding  world,  regional  and 
kxai  issues. 

GEOG  110  The  Wortd  Today:  A  Regional  Geography 

(3)  A  geographic  examination  of  maior  countries  and 
world  regions  Designed  for  the  general  student  who 
wants  a  base  understanding  ol  the  environmental, 
cultural  and  economic  forces  attecting  maior  regions  ol 
the  world. 

GEOG  120  Nations  In  Conflict:  A  Spatial  View  (3)  The 

geographic  characteristics  of  conlnct  areas  around  the 
world  Issues  comrTKin  lo  international  disputes  such  as 
uneven  access  to  resources,  poouiation  pressures. 
religious  differences  and  txjundary  disputes. 
GEOG  130  Developing  Countries  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  geographic  characteristics,  development  p'ot>ie»Tis 
and  prospects  ol  less  deveooed  countnes  The 
disinbution  ol  poverty,  emerging  livelihood  panems. 
migration  and  urban  growth,  agricultural  productivity. 
rural  development  and  international  trade  Portraits  Ol 
selected  developing  counmes. 
GEOG  140  Coastal  Environment*  (3)  introduction  to 
coastal  environments  with  emohasis  on  U  S  East  Coast 
Physical  and  ecological  systems  tieach  processes, 
waves,  currents,  human  impacts,  coastal  zone 
management  and  shoreline  engineering  Case  studies  ol 
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coastal  areas,  including  Ocean  City.  MD 

GEOG  ISO  World  Cities  (3)  An  iniroduclion  to  the 
lorces  mat  allecl  the  giowlh  ol  cities  in  diMerent  parts  ol 
Ihe  world  Regional  variations  in  city  design  and 
examples  ol  great  world  cities  The  impact  ol  changing 
technologies,  economic  and  social  change  on  the 
evolution  ol  Ihe  city  Current  and  emerging  trends. 

GEOG  160  WorW  Resources  (3)  The  location  ol 
lorestry.  mineral,  energy,  maritime  and  agricultural 
resources  Identilication  ol  resource  rich  and  poor 
regions  and  international  resource  Hows  U  S. 
consumption  and  production  ol  resources.  Emerging 
world  trends 

GEOG  170  Maps  and  Map  Use  (3)  The  use  and 

interpretation  ol  maps  encountered  m  both  "everyday" 
reading,  and  in  scientilic  literature  Development  ol  skills 
in  map  reading,  environmental  analysis,  inierptetation 
and  orienteering 

GEOG  171  Maps  and  Map  Use  L.al>oratory  (1)  One 

two-hour  latX)ralory  per  weeK  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
GEOG  170  A  latxjratory  course  to  accompany  GEOG 
170  Expenence  with  maps  as  research  tools,  coordinate 
systems,  proieclions.  measurement  ol  angles,  directions, 
distance,  area,  topographic  maps,  map  interpretation; 
symboiizalion.  statistical  mapping,  spatial  arrangement; 
and  remote  sensing. 

GEOG  201  Geography  ol  Environmental  Systems  (3) 

A  systematic  miroauction  to  the  processes  and 
associated  forms  ot  the  atmosphere  and  earlh  s  surlaces 
emphasizing  Ihe  interaction  between  climatology. 
hydrology  and  geomorphoiogy, 

GEOG  202  The  World  In  Cultural  Perspective  (3)  The 

impnnt  ol  cultural  traits,  such  as  religion,  language  and 
livelihood  systems,  on  the  earths  landscape  The 
transformation  of  the  earths  surface  as  a  result  ol 
cultural  diversity.  settlement  patterns.  political 
organization,  cultural  evolution,  and  population  growth. 

GEOG  203  Economic  Geography  (3)  The  spatial 
characteristics  ol  world  economic  activities  Population 
patterns;  technology  and  economic  development; 
pnnciples  of  spatial  interactions  in  trade,  transportation 
networks,  the  city  as  an  economic  mode;  the  location  of 
industries  and  services:  the  production  and  trade  ol 
agricultural  and  energy  products. 

GEOG  211  Geography  of  Environmental  Systems 
Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  GEOG  201, 
or  GEOL  100,  or  GEOL  120.  One  two-hour  laboratory 
per  week,  A  lalxiratory  course  to  accompany  GEOG 
201.  Analysis  ol  the  components  ol  the  earth's  energy 
balance  using  basic  instrumentation;  weather  map 
interpretation,  soil  analysis,  the  application  of  map  and 
air  photo  interpretation  techniques  to  land  form  analysis. 

GEOG  298  Special  Topics  in   Geography  (3)  An 

introductory  course  dealing  with  special  topics  in 
geography.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  6  credits 
when  course  content  differs. 

GEOG  305  Quantitative  Methods  In  Geography  (3)  A 

practical  introduction  to  data  sources  ana  measurement. 
basic  descriptive  statistics,  data  collection,  sampling 
and  questionnaire  design,  field  techniques,  map  use, 
introduction  to  computer  use  and  data  presentation. 

GEOG  310  Research  and  Writing  in  Geography  (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOG  305  Development  o(  research 
methods  m  geography  including  the  formulation  of 
problem,  the  establishment  of  hypotheses,  development 
of  structures  for  testing  hypotheses,  and  practice  with 
forms  ot  geographic  presentation  Maps,  quantitative 
and  field  mettxjds  will  be  used  as  appropriate. 

GEOG  320  North  America  (3)  The  contemporary 
patterns  of  Amencan  and  CanaQian  life  from  a  regional 
viewpoint  The  significance  of  the  physical  environment, 
resource  use.  the  political  framework,  economic 
activities.  denrographic  and  socio-cuitural 
characteristics,  regional  identification,  and  regional 
problems. 

GEOG  321   Maryland  and  Adjacent  Areas  (3)  The 

physical  environment,  natural  resources,  and  population 
in  relation  to  agncuiture.  industry,  transport,  and  trade  in 
Ihe  Slate  of  Maryland  and  adjacent  areas. 

GEOG  322  Central  America,  the  Carlbtiean  and 
IMexico  (3)  The  physical  framework,  broad  economic 
and  historical  trends,  cultural  patterns,  and  regional 
diversification  ot  Mexico.  Genual  America,  the  West 
Indies. 


GEOG  323  South  America  (3)  A  survey  of  natural 
environniuni  and  resources,  economic  development  and 
cultural  diveisily  ol  the  South  American  Republics,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  and  prospects  of  Ihe  countries 

GEOG  324  Europe  (3)  The  geographical  diversify  ol 
modem  Europe  from  landscape  and  regional 
perspectives  The  diverse  features  ol  Europe's  physical 
environment  and  resource  base,  and  their  integration 
into  the  demographic,  economic,  social  and  political 
patterns  ol  the  continent's  maior  geographic  regions. 

GEOG  325  Soviet  Union  (3)  The  natural  environment 
and  its  regional  diversity  Geographical  factors  in  Ihe 
expansion  of  the  Russian  state  The  geography  ol 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  in  relation  to 
available  resources,  transportation  problems,  and 
diversity  ol  population. 

GEOG  326  Africa  (3)  A  geography  ol  sub-Sahara  Airica; 
physical  features,  climates,  political  and  cultural  regions. 
Population  and  resource  distribution,  current  levels  ol 
economic  and  social  well-being,  development  protects 
and  constraints,  and  migration  trends. 

GEOG  327  South  Asia  (3)  Methods  ol  regional  analysis 
and  area  studies  applied  to  the  Indian  Subcontinent, 
including  India.  Pakistan.  Bangledesh,  Sh  Lanka  and 
adiacent  nations  Localionai  significance  ol  the  natural 
environment,  historical  and  cross-cultural  processes, 
languages  and  religion,  the  economy  and  government, 
population,  archaeology,  urbanization  and  development. 

GEOG  328  Topics  In  Regional  Geography  (3)  Selected 
topics  in  regional  geography  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum 
of  6  credits  when  course  content  differs. 

GEOG  330  East  Asia  (3)  The  geographic  characteristics 
of  China.  Japan,  and  Korea.  The  physical  selling, 
climate,  population  distribution,  cultural  and  language 
regions.  Contemporary  problems,  resource  distribution, 
and  development  proiects. 

GEOG  340  Geomorphoiogy  (3)  Sun/ey  of  Ihe  world's 
landforms  Frequency  of  occurrence  and  implications  for 
land  utilization  Coastal,  fluvial,  glacial  and  wind 
generated  landforms  m  different  environmental  settings. 
Landform  regions  of  Maryland. 

GEOG  345  Climatology  (3)  The  geographic  aspects  ol 
climate  with  emphasis  on  energy-nxjislure  budgets, 
steady-state  and  rxjn-steady-stale  climatology,  and 
climatic  variations  at  both  macro  and  micro-scales. 

GEOG  347  The  Physical  Environment  of  Uriian  Areas 

(3)  The  constraints  imposed  upon  urban  land  use  by 
such  environmental  factors  as  geology,  geomorphoiogy 
and  hudrology  The  effects  of  urban  land  use  upon 
climatology,  soils,  earth  processes,  water  movement  and 
vegetation. 

GEOG  350  The  American  City:  Past  and  Present  (3) 

Development  ol  the  American  city  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  internal  structure 
of  contemporary  nrietropoiitan  areas,  the  spatial 
arrangement  of  residential,  commercial,  and  other 
activities.  Washington.  DC.  and  Baltimore  examples. 

GEOG  370  Principles  of  Cartography  (3)  One  hour  ol 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Techniques  and  orobiems  of  compilation,  symbolization, 
design  and  construction  of  special  purpose  maps. 
Emphasis  on  the  methods  of  improving  map  design 
based  on  the  organization  of  map  components  and  the 
proper  selection  of  symbols. 

GEOG  372  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Principles  of  renx)te 
sensing  in  reialion  to  plxitograpnic.  thermal  infra-red  and 
radar  imaging  Methods  of  obtaining  quantitative 
information  from  remoleiy-sensed  images  Interpretation 
ol  remotely-sensed  images  emphasizing  the  study  ol 
spatial  and  environmental  relationships. 

GEOG  373  Computer  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG 
370  or  CMSC  1 10  Introduction  to  the  use  ol  computers 
to  produce  maps,  with  emphasis  on  software  packages 
and  algorithms  used  to  produce  thematic  maps. 
Malhmatical  and  perceptual  problems  of  maps 
produced  on  line  printers,  line  plotters,  and  display 
screens 

GEOG  380  Local  Field  Course  (3)  Training  in 
geographic  lieid  methods  and  techniques  Field 
observation  of  land  use  m  selected  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  Eastern  Maryland  One  lecture  per  week  with 
Saturday  and  occasional  weekend  field  trips.  Pnmarily 
lor  undergraduates. 


GEOG  384  internship  In  Geography  (3)  Prerequisites 
GbUG  305.  3'0.  and  permission  ol  department 
Corequisite  GEOG  385  Supervised  lieid  training  to 
provide  career  experience  Introduction  to  professional 
level  activities,  demands,  opponuniiies  Placement  at  a 
public  agency,  nonprofit  organization,  or  pnvate  firm 
Pahicipation  requires  application  to  Ihe  internship 
advisor  in  preceding  semester, 

GEOG  385  Internship  Research  Paper  (3)  Prerequisite; 
GEOG  305,  310,  and  permission  ol  department. 
Corequisite  GEOG  384  Seminar  conducted  on  campus. 
Research  paper  related  to  ihe  slud.ent  s  internship. 

GEOG  398  Honors  Research  (3)  Student  development 
of  a  poleniiai  research  topic  under  the  guidance  ol  a 
lacully  advisor,  culminating  m  a  wntten  and  oral 
presentation  ol  a  research  proposal. 

GEOG  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOG  398. 
Second  course  in  departnDentai  honors  sequence 
Student  research  under  the  auspices  ol  a  faculty 
advisor,  culminating  m  a  research  paper  to  be  defended 
orally  before  the  geography  honors  committee. 

GEOG  410  Colonial  North  America  (3)  The  changing 
geography  ol  tne  U  S  and  Canada  from  pre-Columbian 
times  to  the  end  of  Ihe  iSth  century  Emphasis  on  areal 
variations,  and  changes  in  the  settlements  and 
economies  of  Indian  and  colonial  populations.  Areal 
specialization,  and  the  changing  patterns  ol  agriculture, 
industry,  trade  and  transportation.  Population  growth, 
composition  and  interior  expansion.  Regionaiization. 

GEOG  411  19th  Century  North  America  (3)  An  analysis 
ot  the  changing  geography  ol  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
trom  1800  to  the  1920s.  The  settlement,  expansion  and 
socio-economic  development  ol  the  U  S.  and 
comparisons  with  Ihe  Canadian  experience. 
Immigration,  economic  activities,  industrialization, 
transportation  and  urbanization. 

GEOG  414  Historical  Geography  of  the  Hispanic 
World  (3)  The  social,  ecorwmic.  political  and  cultural 
geography  ot  the  countries  ol  the  lljenan  peninsula  and 
Latin  America  in  the  past  with  concentration  on  specific 
time  periods  of  special  significance  in  the  development 
ol  these  countnes. 

GEOG  416  Overseas  European  Colonization  and  the 
Third  World  (3)  The  impact  of  European  overseas 
expansion  on  Afnca.  Asia  and  Australasia  during  the 
19lh  and  early  20lh  centuries.  Settlement  patterns  and 
territorial  organization.  Cultural  and  demographic 
change  Economic  organization  of  space. 

GEOG  420  Cultural  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  one  of 
the  loHowing.  GEOG  201  and  202.  ANTH  101  and  102; 
or  consent  ol  instructor.  The  impact  ol  man  through  his 
ideas  and  technology  on  the  evolution  ol  geographic 
landscapes  Maior  themes  in  the  relationships  between 
cultures  and  environments. 

GEOG  421  Cultural  Ecology  (3)  Basic  issues 
concerning  the  natural  history  of  man  from  (he  perspect 
ive  ot  the  geographer,  Basic  components  ol  selected 
behavioral  and  natural  systems.  Iheir  evolution  and 
adaptation,  and  sun/ival  strategies. 

GEOG  422  Population  Geography  (3)  The  spatial 
characteristics  ot  population  distnbulion  and  growth, 
migration,  fertility  and  rrxjrtaiity  from  a  global 
perspective  Basic  population-environmental 

relationships:  carrying  capacity,  density,  relationships  to 
national  development. 

GEOG  423  Political  Geography  (3)  Geographical 
factors  in  the  national  power  and  international  relations; 
an  analysis  ot  the  role  ot  "geopolitics"  and 
■geostrategy."  with  special  relerence  lo  the  current  world 
scene. 

GEOG  430  Location  Theory  and  Spatial  Analysis  (3) 

Theories  and  procedures  for  determining  the  optimal 
location  of  industnal.  commercial  and  public  facilities. 
Techniques  to  evaluate  location  decisions  The  provision 
ol  services  within  regions  and  metfopolilan  areas. 
Emerging  trends. 

GEOG     433     Transportation     Networks     (3)     The 

description  and  modenng  of  the  spatial  components  ol 
transportation  systems  The  theory  and  practice  ol 
analysing  transportation  networks,  including  rxxJes.  links, 
routes.  Hows  and  regions  Examples  drawn  Irom 
diHerent  transportation  nodes. 

GEOG  434  Agricultural  and  Rural  Development  (3) 

The  nature  ol  agricultural  resources,  the  major  types  ol 
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aQficuilurai  exploitation  m  the  wor'd  and  the  geographic 
conditions  Mam  proDiems  ol  conservation, 

GEOG  436  Issues  In  Urban  Transportation  (3)  The 

spatial  patterns  ol  personal  travel,  movement  ol  goods, 
and  public  transit  services  in  cities  Transportation  and 
land  use  Public  policy  issues,  iransponation  access, 
energy  use.  and  neighborhood  disruption  Methods  ol 
data'colieclion  and  analysis,  travel  demand  sun/eys. 

GEOG  440  Process  Geomorphology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  340  or  GEOL  340  or  consent  ol  instructor  A 
quantitative  investigation  ol  the  lundamental  geomorphic 
processes  shaping  modern  landscapes,  with  emphasis 
on  liuvial,  coastal  and  glacial  processes.  Field, 
instrumentation  and  laboratory  analyses. 

GEOG    441     Geomorphologlcal     Environment    (3) 

Prerequisite:  GEOG  201.  GEOL  100  Ot  consent  ol 
instructor  Analysis  ol  regional  geomorphic 
environments:  arctic,  alpine,  coastal,  desert.  Fiuviai  and 
glacial  landscape  impacts.  Discussion  ol  historical 
environments. 

GEOG  442  Urban  Climates  (3)  Prerequisite  one  of  the 
(oiiowing.  GEOG  345.  347,  METO  301  or  consent  ol 
instructor,  Fttects  ol  cities  on  their  climatic  environment. 
Radiant  energy  budgets,  urban  heat  islands, 
precipitation  patterns  and  etfects  ol  the  urban  climate  on 
human  activities.  Computer  simulation  ol  urban  climates 
and  lieid  study, 

GEOG  446  Applied  Climatology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOG 
345  or  consent  ol  instructor.  The  components  ol  the 
earths  readiation  balance  and  energy  budgets: 
radiation,  soil  heat  flux  and  the  evaporation  process. 
Measurement  and  estimation  techniques.  Practical 
applications  ol  microclimaiological  theory  and 
techniques, 

GEOG  448  Field  and  Laboratory  Techniques  In 
Environmental  Science  (1-3)  Two  lectures  and  on 
two-hour  laaboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  one  ol  the 
following,  GEOG  201.  GEOL  100.  AGRO  105.  ENCE  221 
or  consent  ol  instructor  A  vanable  credit  course  that 
introduces  lield  and  laboratory  analyses  in  environmental 
science, 

GEOG  450  The  Contemporary  City  (3)  The 
contemporary  urban  system  towns,  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  and  their  role  as  concentrations  ot 
social  and  economic  activity  Patterns  of  land-use: 
residential,  commercial  activity,  manulactunng.  and 
transponation.  Explanatory  and  descriptive  models. 
International  comparisons 

GEOG  454  Washington:  Past  and  Present  (3)  The 

development  ol  the  Washington  area  Irom  its  origin  as 
the  Federal  Capital  to  its  roie  as  a  maior  metropolitan 
area  The  geographic  setting,  the  L'Enlant  Plan  and  its 
modification,  the  lederal  government  role,  residential  and 
commercial  structure.  The  growth  of  Washington's 
suburbs. 

GEOG  456  The  Social  Geography  of  Metropolitan 
Areas  (3)  A  socio-soatiai  approach  to  mans  interaction 
with  his  urban  environment,  the  ways  people  perceive, 
define,  behave  in.  and  structure  their  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  Spatial  patterns  ol  social  activities  as 
lormed  by  the  distribution  and  interaction  ot  people  and 
social  institutions. 

GEOG  457  Historical  Geography  ot  North  American 
Cities  (3)  The  urbanization  ol  the  United  States  and 
Canada  prior  to  1920  The  evolution  ol  the  urban 
system  across  the  countries  and  the  spatial  distribution 
ol  activities  within  cities  The  process  of  industrialization 
and  the  concurrent  structuring  ol  residential  patterns 
among  ethnic  groups. 

GEOG  462  Water  Resources  and  Water  Resource 
Planning  (3)  Cnlical  concepts  in  U  S  water  resources 
managememnt  with  emphasis  on  Federal  water  policy, 
water  supply,  water  quality.  Hood  control  and  water 
recreation  issues  Water  resource  planning  basic 
concepts  and  the  deveiopmeni  ol  water  management 
plans. 

GEOG  463  Geographic  Aspects  ot  Pollution  (3) 
impact  ol  human  activities  on  the  environment  and 
resulting  pollution  problems  The  characteristics  and 
spatial  aspects  ol  air.  water,  and  land  resource 
problems  Federal  legislation  and  planning  techniques  to 
reduce  pollution, 

GEOG   464   Energy   Resources   and    Planning   (3) 

Regional     distribution     ol     energy     resources     and 


consumption  in  the  US  past  and  present  patterns  ol 
energy  use  Assessment  ol  the  potential  ol  conservation, 
and  nuclear,  lossii  and  renewable  energy  resources  with 
an  emphasis  on  spatial  impact  of  energy  policy 
desisions 

GEOG  467  Energy  Resources  and  the  Environment 

(3)  The  effect  of  energy  resource  utilization  on  the 
physical  environment  including  land  use.  air  and  water 
quality,  and  solid  waste  generation  Recent  laws 
designed  to  reduce  environmental  impacts  The  physical 
consequences  ol  alternative  energy  technologies 

GEOG  470  Development  ol  Cartographic  Technology 

(3)  The  impact  ol  technological  improvements  in  land 
surveying  and  maps  production  of  graphic  images  The 
formation,  expansion  and  diffusion  ol  geographic 
information  Study  ol  cartographic  imagery  as  a 
changing  lorm  ol  communication, 

GEOG  471  Cartographic  Production  (3)  One  hour  ol 
lecture  and  four  hours  ot  laboratory  per  week  Map 
making  and  modern  methods  of  production  and 
reproduction.  Organization  ot  artwork  for  multicolor  or 
series  map  production  including  production  planning 
and  quality  control 

GEOG  475  Principles  of  Map  Design  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  370,  The  pnncipies  ol  designing  maps  lor 
publication  in  print  media,  including  books  and  atlases. 
The  selection  ol  symbols,  colors,  lettering,  map 
proiections.  and  map  content  Constraints  and  problems 
in  the  classification  and  representation  of  map  data. 

GEOG  478  Problems  in  Cartography  (3)  Prerequisite  6 
credit  hours  in  cartography  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
Special  topics  in  cartography  lor  advanced  students. 
Problems  of  cartographic  management;  special  use 
maps,  automated  map  production,  map  pattern 
perception;  tabular  information  from  maps;  map 
proiections,  transformations,  and  new  technologies. 
RepeataDie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

GEOG  480  Advanced  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GEOG  372  or  introductory  remote  sensing  in  another 
department,  Proiect-onented  approach  to  specilic 
applications  ol  remote  sensing  Use  ol  numerical,  digital 
data  and  pictoral  images  Irom  aircraft  and  space 
vehicles.  Image  display  and  enhancement.  Applications 
in  resources  management  and  environmental  studies. 

GEOG    481     Advanced    Computer    Mapping    (3) 

Prerequisite:  GEOG  373  or  consent  ol  instructor- 
Advanced  concepts  in  automated  cartography. 
Computerized  map  projections  and  displays.  Computer 
assisted  map  design  and  symboiization, 

GEOG   482   Geographic    Information    Systems   (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOG  373  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
construction  and  use  ol  computer-based  inlormation 
systems  The  collection,  manipulation  and  automated 
display  of  geographical  data  Applications  in  areas  such 
as  resource  management,  political  boundaries,  terrain 
analysis  and  community  planning. 
GEOG  483  Survey  ol  Computer  Facilities  for 
Geography  and  Urban  Studies  (1)  The  PRIME 
computer  system  Graphics  terminals,  digitizers,  plotters. 
File  creation  and  use  (PRIMOS).  sollware  for  statistical 
analysis  (MINITAB).  relational  data  base  management 
system  (INFO),  digitizing  (DiGSRF2).  contour  mapping 
(SURFACE  II).  mapping  ol  census  data  (CHOROMAP). 
symbol  mapping  (GlMMS).  Other  computer  lacilities  on 
campus. 

GEOG    490    Geographic    Concepts    and    Source 

Materials  (3)  A  comp'ehensive  and  systematic  sun/ey  ol 
geographic  concepts  designed  exclusively  lor  teachers. 
Stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  philosophy  of  geography 
in  relation  to  the  social  and  physical  sciences,  the  use  ol 
the  primary  tools  ot  geography,  source  materials,  and 
the  problems  of  presenting  geographic  pnncipies, 

GEOG  498  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  independent 

study  under  individual  guidance  Restricted  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students  with  credit  for  at  least  24  hours 
in  geography  and  to  graduate  students  Any  exception 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
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GEOL  100  Physical  Geology  (3)  A  general  survey  ot 
the  rocks  and  minerals  composing  the  earth,  its  surtace 
leatures  and  the  agents  thai  lorm  them,  and  the 
dynamic  forces  of  piate  tectonics  Credit  will  not  be 
given  lof  both  GEOL  100  ana  GEOL  101. 


GEOL  101  Physical  Geology  lor  Science  Students  (3) 

A  basic  course  m  pnysicai  geoogy  specilicany  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  ol  students  maionng  in 
the  physical  or  biological  sciences  The 
interrelationships  between  the  internal  dynamics  ol  the 
earth  expressed  as  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  piate 
tectonics  and  mountain  buiidmg  and  the  surface 
processes  that  shape  the  landscape  Systematic 
description  ol  rocks  and  minerals  Credit  will  not  be 
given  lor  both  GEOL  100  and  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  102  Historical  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL 
100  or  GEOL  101  A  study  ol  the  earths  history  as 
revealed  through  the  pnncipies  ol  stratigraphy  and  the 
processes  ol  physical  geoiogy.  with  emphasis  on  the 
formations  and  the  geologic  development  ol  the  North 
American  continent. 

GEOL  110  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  (1)  One 

laboratory  a  week  Pre-  or  coreouisite  GEOL  1(X)  or 
GEOL  101  The  basic  matenais  and  tools  of  physical 
geology  stressing  familiarization  with  rocks  and  minerals 
and  the  use  ol  maps  m  geologic  interpretations. 

GEOL  112  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  (1)  One 

laboratory  a  week  Pre-  or  corequisite  GEOL  100  or 
GEOL  101  The  use  of  geologic  maps  and  lossiis  in  the 
study  ot  the  physical  and  biological  evolution  ol  the 
earth, 

GEOL  120  Environmental  Geology  (3)  A  review  ol 
geologic  factors  underlying  many  environmental 
problems  and  the  interactions  between  population  and 
physical  environment:  geologic  hazards,  land-use 
planning,  consen/ation.  mineral  resources,  waste 
disposal,  land  reclamation  and  the  geologic  aspects  ol 
health  and  disease  The  course  is  aimed  at  lower 
division  students  in  education  and  liberal  arts,  and 
should  be  uselui  to  any  student  concerned  with  geologic 
perspectives  ol  environmental  problems, 

GEOL  210  Gems  and  Gemstones  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
ongin,  occurrances.  properties,  lashionmg.  and 
treatments  ol  natural  and  synthetic  materials,  with 
emphasis  on  diamonds  and  colored  stones. 
GEOL  212  Planetary  Geology  (3)  An  examination  ol  the 
geological  and  geocnemicai  processes  at  work  in  the 
solar  system  Irom  the  perspectives  supplied  by  space 
age  exploration  ot  the  planets  and  other  solar  system 
bodies. 

GEOL  301  Evolution  In  Geology  (3)  Prerequisites:  a 
college-level  physical  or  biological  science  course  with 
laboratory.  An  analysis  of  data,  assumptions  and  logical 
structure  of  seafioor  spreading  and  continental  driH. 
biological  evolution  and  the  geological  record,  the 
concept  ol  geologic  time,  catastrophism  in  geology,  and 
'creationist  geology ' 

GEOL  321  Crystallography  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  MATH  115  or  consent  ol 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  study  ol  crystals  The 
theoretical  and  practical  relationships  between  the 
internal  and  external  properties  ol  crystalline  solids. 
Morphological,  optical  and  chemical  crystallography 

GEOL  322  Mineralogy  (4)  Two  lectures  and  hw 
laboratories  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  110  and  CHEM 
103.  or  consent  ol  instructor  Basic  mineralogy  lor 
geology  maprs  The  principles  ol  morphologic 
crystallography,  crystal  chemistry,  and  determinative 
mineralogy, 

GEOL  331  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  102  or 
consent  ol  instructor  A  systematic  review  ol  the 
morphology,  classification,  interrelationships  and 
geologic  significance  ol  ail  the  commonly  lossiiized 
invertebrate  phyia 

GEOL  340  Geomorphology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one 
latwratory  per  week  Two  Saturday  field  Inps 
Prerequisites  GEOL  100  or  GEOL  101,  and  GEOL  110 
A  systematic  analysis  of  landforms.  organized  on  the 
basis  ot  the  geological  processes  that  have  operated 
during  the  late  Cenozwc  The  development  and 
evolution  ol  consloictionai  as  we"  as  erosionai  landlorms 
are  descriptively  and  quantitatively  related  to  physical 
systems  operating  on  geologic  structures  through  lime 

GEOL  341  Structural  Geology  (4)  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  i  lO  and  1 12, 
or  consent  ol  instructor  An  examination  ol  the 
delormation  ol  the  earths  crust,  stress  and  siram. 
mechanical  behavior  ol  rocks,  ongin  and  significance  ol 
structural  leatures    Construction  ol  geologic  maps  and 
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cross  sections,  sle'eographic  and  orthographic 
(epresenialion  ol  structures. 

GEOL  342  Sadlmenlatlon  (4)  Two  lectures  and  one 
latxi'atory  a  week  Prereguisile  GEOL  322  or  consent  ol 
Instructor  A  study  ol  the  critical  variables  in 
sedimentation  systems,  origin,  dispersion  accumulation. 
and  properties  ol  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Laboratory  exercises  include  the  quantitative  estimation 
ol  composition  and  lexturai  parameters  ot  sediments,  the 
descnpiion  and  pelroiogic  interpretation  ol  represeniive 
sedimentary  rocKs,  and  lieid  laPotalory  problem.  A 
Ihree-day  lieid  trip  is  required. 

GEOL  393  Technical  Writing  for  Geoscientlsts  (3) 

Prerequisite  ENGL  101  and  completion  ol  any  two  ol  the 
lollowinq  and  concurrent  registration  in  the  third  GEOL 
341.  GEOL  331  and  GEOl"322  Open  only  to  geology 
maiors.  Planning,  writing  and  presenting  a  plan  lor 
research  In  the  geosciences, 

GEOL    394    Research    Problems    In    Geology    (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  393  Investigation  ol  a  specilic 
lalxjratory,  library  or  lield  problem,  Wntten  and  oral 
presentation  ol  the  study 

GEOL    410    Industrial    Rocks    and    Minerals    (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent  ol  instructor  The 
origin;  occurrence,  mineralogy,  extraction  and  treatment 
technology;  production  and  deposit-evaluation  ol  rocks 
and  minerals  used  in  the  construction,  ceramic, 
chemical  and  allied  industnes,  Restncled  to  non-lueis. 
non-metallic,  non-gem  materials.  Field  trips  to  industrial 
locations  are  required, 

GEOL  423  Optical  Mineralogy  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratories  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent 
ol  instructor  The  optical  behavior  ol  crystals  with 
emphasis  on  the  theory  and  application  ol  the 
petrographic  microscope, 

GEOL  432  Stratigraphic  Paleontology  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite;  GEOL  331, 
Pnncipies  ol  bioslraligiaphy,  paieoecotogy  and 
pateogeography.  Laboratory  study  emphasizes 
Significant  index  fossils 

GEOL  434  MIcropaleontology  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  GEOL  331  or  consent  ol 
Instructor,  A  systematic  review  ot  the  morphology, 
classification,  ecology  and  geologic  ranges  ol  important 
microlossil  groups,  particularly  ostracoses  and 
loraminilera. 

GEOL  436  Regional  Geology  of  North  America  (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  102  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  A 
systematic  study  ol  the  regional  geology  ot  North 
Amenca  including  history,  structure,  stratigraphy  and 
petrology  ol  the  physiographic  provinces  ol  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  Caribbean, 

GEOL  443  Petrology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GEOL  322  or 
consent  ol  instructor.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
per  week,  A  detailed  study  of  rocks;  petrogenesis. 
disthbutions,  chemical  and  mineraiogicai  relation; 
macroscopic  descriptions  and  geologic  significance. 

GEOL  444  Petrography  (3)  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratories  a  week  Prerequisites  GEOL  423,  342  or 
consent  ot  instructor  Microscopic  ihin-section  studies  of 
rocks  stressing  the  descnpiion  and  classilication  ol 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks, 

GEOL     445     Principles     of     Geochemistry     (3) 

Prerequisites;  CHEM  103  and  GEOL  322  An 
Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  ot  geochemistry 
including  geothermometry,  geobarometry. 

geochronology  and  the  genesis  ol  natural  inorganic 
matenais, 

GEOL  446  Geophysics  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  a  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  142  or  consent  ol 
instructor  An  introduction  to  the  basic  theories  and 
pnncipies  ot  geophysics  stressing  such  imoortant 
applications  as  rock  magnetism,  gravity  anomolies. 
crustal  strain  and  earthquakes,  and  surveying, 

GEOL  447  Geochemistry  of  Fuels  (3)  Prerequisite; 
CHEM  104  or  consent  of  instructor  Discussion  of  the 
progenitors  and  the  biochemical,  chemical  and  physical 
agencies  that  convert  them  into  crude  oi's,  coals  ot 
various  ranks,  natural  gas  and  other  organic  fuels  The 
origin,  composition,  mineralogy  and  organic  constituents 
(kerogen)  of  oil  shales  Mineralogy,  geochemical  cycles 
and  accumulation  of  uranium  and  thonum, 

GEOL  450  Economic  Geology  of  Energy  Sources  (3) 

Problems  related  to  current  methods  tor  exploration  tor 


and  recovery  ol  crude  oils,  coals,  asphalts,  tar  sands,  oil 
sha'es.  gas.  uranium,  and  geolhermai  energy 
Geological,  geochemical,  engineering,  economic  and 
environmental  considerations 

GEOL  451  Groundwater  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite 
GEOL  100  ot  GEOL  101  or  conserit  ot  instructor  An 
introduction  to  the  basic  geologic  parameters  associated 
with  the  hydroiogic  cycle  Problems  in  the  accumulation, 
distribution  and  movement  ol  groundwater  will  be 
analyzed 

GEOL  453  Economic  Geology  (3)  Two  laboratories  a 
week  Prerequisite  GEOL  322  or  consent  of  instructor  A 
study  ol  the  geology  of  metallic  ore  deposits  stressing 
ore-lorming  processes,  configuration  of  important  ore 
bodies,  and  familiarization  wilti  characteristic  ore  mineral 
suites, 

GEOL  454  Petroleum  Geology  (3)  Prereouisile;  GEOL 
341  The  occurrence  ot  petroleum,  the  resen/oir,  lluids  in 
the  reservoir,  and  preliminary  consideration  ol  reservoir 
dynamics  based  upon  temperature  and  pressure. 
Special  emphasis  on  reservoir  sedimeotology,  the  role  ol 
water  in  the  behavior  of  constituent  clavs,  and 
techniques  of  wireline  logging  ol  subsurface  lithologies, 

GEOL  456  Engineering  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL 
341  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  Two  lectures  and  one 
latxiratory  a  week  A  study  of  the  geological  problems 
associated  with  the  location  of  tunneis,  bridges,  dams 
and  nuclear  reactors,  slope  control,  and  natural  hazards, 

GEOL  462  Geological  Remote  Sensing  (3)  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratories  a  week  Prerequisites  GEOL  341 
and  342,  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  An  introduction  to 
geological  remote  sensing  including  applications  ol 
aerial  photographic  interpretation  to  problems  in  regional 
geology,  engmeenng  geology,  structural  geology,  and 
stratigraphy  Films,  inters,  and  critena  used  in  selecting 
imagery  are  also  discussed.  Laboratory  exercises 
include  measurements  ot  geologic  parameters  and 
compilation  and  transference  of  data  to  base  maps. 

GEOL  471   Geochemical  Methods  of  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite  CHEM  103  AND  113.  Principles  and 
application  ol  geochemical  analysis  as  applied  to  a 
variety  of  geological  problems.  X-ray  and  optical 
spectroscopy.  X-ray  ditfraction.  atomic  absorption, 
electron  microprobe  and  electron  microscopy, 

GEOL  472  Tectonics  (3)  Prerequisite  GEOL  341  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Selected  tectonic  elements  ot 
organic  belts  through  out  the  world  viewed  in  the 
Iramework  ol  plate  tectonics  and  sea  floor  spreading, 

GEOL  474  Computer  Modeling  for  Geologists  (3) 

Prerequisite  GEOL  331,  341,  342  or  423.  CMSC  110, 
Computer  modeling  in  the  geosciences, 

GEOL  475  General  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite; 
CHEM  103  or  equivalent,  and  one  additional  semester  ol 
physical  science  An  introduction  to  physical,  chemical 
and  geological  processes  that  occur  in  the  marine 
environment  including  physical  and  chemical  properties 
ot  sea  water,  geology  ol  the  sea  floor,  general  circulation 
of  the  ocean,  currents,  waves,  and  tides, 

GEOL  490  Geology  Field  Camp  (6)  Prerequisites; 
GEOL  322,  331  and  341,  or  consent  ol  instructor.  Six 
weeks  ol  summer  lieid  work  prior  to  senior  year. 
Pnncipies  and  problems  in  sampling,  measuring, 
mapping,  and  reporting  of  geologic  data.  Group  lield 
trips  and  discussions, 

GEOL    499    Special    Problems    In    Geology    (1-3) 

Prerequisites  GEOL  102  AND  110  or  equivalent,  and 
consent  ot  instructor  Intensive  study  of  a  special 
geologic  subject  or  technique  selected  after  consultation 
with  instructor  Intended  to  provide  framing  or  instruction 
not  available  m  other  courses  which  will  aid  the  student's 
development  in  his  field  of  major  interest, 

GERM  —  German 

GERM  001  Elementary  German  For  Graduate 
Students  (3)  intensive  elementary  course  m  the  German 
language  designed  particularly  for  graduate  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge.  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the 
University. 

GERM  101  Elementary  German  I  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Introduction  to  basic 
structures  and  pronunciation  by  emphasis  on  the  four 
skills;  listening,  speaking  reading  and  writing.  Readings 
concern  the  current  life-style  and  civilization  ol  the 


German-speaking  world 

GERM  102  Elementary  German  II  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Prerequisite,  101  or 
equivalent  A  continuation  of  GERM  101.  completing  the 
introduction  ol  basic  structures  and  continuing  the 
involvement  with  the  civilization  ol  the  Geiman-speaking 
world, 

GERM    103    Review    of    Elementary    German    (4) 

Prerequisite;  assignment  eitner  by  placement 
examination  or  by  the  undergraduate  director  (Germanic 
Section)  Designed  specifically  for  students  who  are  too 
advanced  for  GERM  lOI  but  are  not  sutliciently 
prepared  to  take  GERM  102  GERM  103  covers  the 
coursework  lo  the  completion  ol  GERM  102  in  one 
semester  Four  recifalions  per  week  plus  one  laboratory 
hour 

GERM  104  Intermediate  German  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week  plus  one  laboratory  hour  Prerequisite  GERM 
102  or  103  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater 
mastery  ol  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  Huency 
and  compositional  skills  Readings  stress  the  current 
life-slyie  and  civilization  ol  the  German-speaking  world. 

GERM  141  Elementary  Yiddish  I  (3)  Pronunciation  and 
basic  grammatical  structures,  readings  in  the  hle-style 
and  culture  ot  the  Yiddish-speaking  world, 

GERM  142  Elementary  Yiddish  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  141  or  equivalent.  A  continuation  ol  GERM  141, 

GERM  144  Intermediate  Yiddish  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  142  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater 
mastery  ol  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency 
and  compositional  skills,  readings  on  Yiddish  culture. 

GERM  145  Intermediate  Yiddish  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
GERM  144  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ol  GERM  144, 

GERM  151  Elementary  Dutch  I  (3)  Pronunciation  and 
basic  grammatical  structures,  readings  in  the  lile-style 
and  civilization  of  the  Dutch-speaking  world, 

GERM  152  Elementary  Dutch  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  GERM 

151  or  equivalent  A  continuation  ol  GERM  151, 

GERM  154  intermediate  Dutch  I  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM 

152  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery 
qf  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  ffuency  and 
compositional      skills;      readings     on      Nelherlandic 

civilization, 

GERM  155  Intermediate  Dutch  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  154  or  equivalent.  A  continuation  ot  GERM  154, 

GERM  161   Elementary  Danish  I  (3)  Conversational 

skills  in  modern  Danish. 

GERM  162  Elementary  Danish  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  161  or  equivalent.  A  continuation  of  GERM  161. 

GERM  163  Elementary  Norwegian  I  (3)  Conversational 

skills  in  modern  Norwegian. 

GERM  164  Elementary  Norwegian  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 

GERM  163  or  equivalent  A  continuation  of  GERM  163, 

GERM  165  Elementary  Swedish  I  (3)  Conversational 

skills  in  modern  Swedish, 

GERM  166  Elementary  Swedish  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  165  or  equivalent  A  continuation  ot  GERM  165, 

GERM  220  Introduction  to  German   Literature  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERM  114  or  equivalent  Reading  and 
discussion  ol  maior  authors  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  German  literature.  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German,  May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
GERM  115. 

GERM  261  Intermediate  Danish  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  162  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater 
mastery  of  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency 
and  composition  skills,  readings  ot  literary  texts  and 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles. 

GERM  262  Intermediate  Danish  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  261  or  equivalent.  A  continuation  of  GERM  261, 

GERM  263  intermediate  Norwegian  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  164  qr  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater 
mastery  ol  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  Huency 
and  composition  skills;  readings  ol  literary  texts  and 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles, 

GERM  264  Intermediate  Norwegian  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  263  or  equivalent  A  continuation  ot  GERM  263, 

GERM  265  Intermediate  Swedish  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  166  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater 
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mastery  ot  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  fluency 
and  composition  skills,  readings  ol  literary  texts  and 
magazine  or  newspaper  articies- 

GERM  266  Intermediate  Swedish  M  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  265  or  equivalent  A  conlinualion  ol  GERM  265 

GERM  280  German-American  Cultural  Contrast  (3)  A 

study  ol  german-amencan  culture  in  contemporary 
literature 

GERM  281  Women  In  German  Literature  and  Society 

(3)  A  study  ol  changing  literary  images  and  social  roles 
ol  women  Irom  the  beginning  ol  the  I9lfi  century  to  the 
present 

GERM  282  Germanic  Mythology  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  religious  beiiels  ol  the  pagan  Germanic  peoples. 
Comparison  ol  Germanic  myitis  with  those  ol  other 
Indo-European  peoples  The  conversion  ol  the  Germania 
to  Christianity  and  the  preservation  ol  pagan  beliels  in 
superstition  and  literature. 

GERM  285  German  Film  and  Literature  (3)  A  visual 
approach  to  German  literature  through  a  study  ol  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  literary  sigmlicance  ol  German 
(ilms  Representative  examples  Irom  the  golden  age  ol 
German  silent  films  to  the  new  German  cinema. 

GERM    301    Conversation    and    Composition    I    (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERtvl  115  or  equivalent  Practice  in 
contemporary  spoken  and  wniien  German.  Systematic 
review  ol  grammar,  and  exercise  in  composition. 
Emphasis  on  cultural  contrasts. 

GERM   302   Conversation  and   Composition   II  (3) 

Prerequisite.  GERI*/I  301  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ot 
GERM  301. 

GERM   321   Highlights  of  German   Literature  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  GERM  220  or  equivalent  Selected 
maslerworks  Irom  diltereni  periods  ol  German  literature: 
middle  ages,  relormation,  baroque.  18th  century, 
classicism.  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 

GERM  322  Highlights  of  German   Literature  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GERM  220  or  equivalent  Selected 
mastenworks  from  different  periods  ol  German  literature: 
romanticism.  Biedermeier,  Junges  Deutschland.  realism, 
•  naturalism  and  its  counter  currents,  expressionism  to  the 
present  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 

GERM    339   German    Literature   In   Translation    (3) 

Selected  movements,  genres  or  other  special  topics  m 
German  literature  Readings  and  instruction  in  English, 
May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  il  the 
subiect  matter  is  dillerent.  May  not  be  counted  in  the 
lulliiimeni  ol  German  major  requirements  in  German 
literature. 

GERM  348  Yiddish  Culture  (3)  Various  phases  of 
Yiddish  culture  ranging  Irom  the  lile-style  ol  European 
lewry  in  the  "shtetl"  to  experiences  ol  the  immigrant. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English,  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits  il  subiect  matter  is  dillerent. 

GERM  349  Yiddish  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Study 

ol  an  imponant  Yiddish  author,  period  or  theme. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits  il  subject  matter  is  dillerent. 

GERM  358  Netheriandic  Civilization  (3)  The  literary, 
scientilic  and  artistic  traditions,  great  men  and  women, 
customs  and  general  culture  ol  the  Netherlands  and 
Flemish-speaking  Belgium,  or  specilic  study  ol  a  period, 
feature  or  concern  ol  Netheriandic  civilization.  All 
readings  and  instruction  in  English  May  be  repeated 
up  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  i(  subject  matter  is 
ditferenl. 

GERM  359  Netheriandic  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 

Study  ol  a  maior  Netheriandic  author,  genre,  period  or 
theme  Readings  and  instruction  m  English  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il  subject  matter  is  different. 

GERM  368  Scandinavian  Civilization  (3)  Literary, 
artistic  and  historic  traditions,  folklore  and  supersimon. 
customs  and  iile-style  shared  by  Scandinavian  nations. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits  if  subiect  matter  is  different. 

GERM  369  Scandinavian  Literature  in  Translation  (3) 

Study  ol  a  mapr  Scandinavian  author,  genre,  period  or 
theme  Readings  and  instruction  in  English  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits  if  subiect  matter  is  dillerent. 

GERM  381  German  Civilization  I  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
literary,  educational  and  artistic  traditions,  great  men 
and    women,    customs   and   general   culture   ol   the 


German-speaking  world  Irom  the  beginnings  to  the 
middle  ol  the  I9th  century.  All  readings  and  instruction 
are  in  English, 

GERM  382  German  Civilization  II  (3)  A  continuation  ol 
GERM  381  covering  the  development  ol  German. 
Austrian  and  Swiss  civilizations  Irom  the  middle  ol  the 
19th  ceniury  to  the  present  All  readings  and  instruction 
are  m  English, 

GERM  383  The  Vlldng  Era  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
lileslvie  ol  nnnhern  Europe  in  the  9th  to  11th  centuries. 
Readings  and  instruction  in  English, 

GERM  384  The  Age  of  Chivalry  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  lileslyie  ol  northern  Europe  in  the  12lh  to  14th 
centuries  Readings  and  instruction  in  English, 

GERM  389  Topics  In  Germanic  Culture  (3)  Topics  in 
the  cultures  ol  the  German,  Germanic,  Indo-European 
peoples  and  ol  their  culturally  related 
non-lndoEuropean  neighbors  In  English  Repeatable  to 
a  maximum  ol  six  credits  it  subject  matter  is  dillerent, 

GERM  397  Honors  Reading  (Independent  Study)  (3) 

Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  normally  only  by 
students  admitted  inio  honors  program, 

GERM  398  Honors  Reading  Course  (3)  Discussion  of  a 
central  theme  wilh  related  investigations  by  students. 
Conducted  in  German. 

GERM  401  Advanced  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  302  or  equivalent  Development  ol  fluency  in 
spoken  German  Discussion  of  contemporary  issues. 

GERM  403  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GERM  302  or  equivalent  Advanced  instruction  in  writing 
skills. 

GERM  405  Styllstics  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM  302  or 
equivalent  Stylistic  analysis  ol  oral  and  writlen  German 
both  literary  and  non-literary.  Intensive  study  ol 
vocabulary  and  syntax.  Dictionary  and  composition 
exercises. 

GERM   415   German/English   Translation    I   (3)   An 

intensive  presenlalion  ol  German  grammar  limited 
exclusively  to  reading  skill;  graded  readings  m  the  arts 
and  sciences  Instruction  in  English,  can  not  be  used  to 
satisly  the  arts  and  humanities  loreign  language 
requirement  May  not  be  taken  lor  credit  by  students 
who  have  completed  GERM  111-115  and/or  GERM 
301/302. 

GERM    416    German/English    Translation     11    (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  302.  GERM  415  or  equivalent. 
Written  translation  ol  materials  Irom  the  student  s  lield  of 
study  Discussion  of  basic  problems  of 
German-to-Engiish  translation,  with  examples  from 
students'  projects.  Instruction  in  English  Cannot  be 
used  10  satisfy  the  arts  and  humanities  loreign  language 
requirement, 

GERM  418  Practlcum  In  German/English  Translation 

(3)  Prerequisite  GERM  416  or  equivalent  Prob'ems  of 
professional  translating  Irom  German  into  English, 
translation  ol  literary  and  technical  texts,  the  assembling 
and  use  ol  a  specialized  translator's  reference  library. 
May  be  repeated  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

GERM  419  Selected  Topics  in  German  Language 
Study  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM  302  and  consent  ol 
instructor  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il 
subject  matter  is  dillerent. 

GERM    421    Literature    of    the    Middle    Ages    (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  ol 
instructor  German  literature  Irom  the  8th  through  the 
15th  centuries  Readings  include  old  high  German  texts, 
the  German  heroic,  couniy  and  popular  epic. 
Minnesang.  Meistersang.  the  late  Medieval  epic  lolk 
literature  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  Read  in  modern 
German  translation. 

GERM  422  From  the  Reformation  Through  the 
Baroque  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  321  AND  322.  or 
permission  of  instructor  Readings  ol  representative 
authors  from  the  reformation  and  the  penod  ot 
humanism  through  the  baroque  (ca  151 7-1 720) 
Readings  and  instruction  m  German, 

GERM  423  From  Enlightenment  through  Storm  and 
Stress  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322.  or 
permission  of  instructor  Readings  ol  representative 
authors  from  the  Enlightenment  (1720-  1785).  the  Age  ol 
Sentimeniaiism  (i  740-1780)  and  Storm  and  Stress 
(1 767-1 785)  Readings  and  msiruclion  m  German. 


GERM  424  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisites  GERM  321  and 
322.  or  permission  of  instructor  Readings  ot 
representative  authors  from  the  Age  ol  Classicism 
(1786-1832)  Readings  and  instruction  m  German. 

GERM    431     Romanticism    and    Biedermeier    (3) 

Prerequisites:  GERM  321  and  322  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Readings  ol  representative  authors  Irom  the 
penods  of  Romanticism  (1798-1835)  and  Biedermeier 
(1820-1850)  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 

GERM  432  Junges  Deutschland  and  Realism  (3) 

Prerequisite  GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Readings  ol  representative  authors  Irom  the 
periods  ol  Junges  Deutschland  (1830-1850)  and 
Realism  (1850-1890).  Readings  and  instruction  in 
German. 

GERM  433  Naturalism  and  Its  Counter  Currents  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Readings  ol  representative  authors  from  the 
period  of  naturalism  and  its  counter  currenls 
(1880-1920)  Readings  and  instruction  in  German. 

GERM  434  Expressionism  to  1945  (3)  Prerequisifes: 
GERM  321  AND  322.  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Readings  of  representative  authors  Irom  Expressionism 
through  the  period  between  the  wars  to  the  contrast  ol 
Nazi  and  Exile  Literature  (ca.  1910-1945).  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German. 

GERM  435  From  1945  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite: 

GERM  321  and  322.  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Readings  ol  representative  authors  from  the  'Two 
Germanies."  Austna.  and  Switzerland  m  the  period  from 
the  end  of  World  War  il  to  the  present.  Readings  and 
instruction  in  German. 

GERM  439  Selected  Topics  In  German  Literature  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERM  321  AND  322.  or  permission  ol 
instructor  Specialized  study  ol  an  author,  school. 
genre  or  theme  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
il  subject  matter  is  different.  Readings  and  inslruction  in 
German. 

GERM  449  Selected  Topics  in  Yiddish  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  Permission  ot  instructor  Study  of  a 
linguistic,  literary  or  cultural  topic  m  Yiddish  studies 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits  II  subject  mailer 
is  different. 

GERM  459  Selected  Topics  in  Netheriandic  Studies 

(3)  PreieguiSile  consent  ol  instructor  Study  ol  a 
linguisitic.  literary  or  cultural  topic  in  Nethenandic 
Studies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  it 
subject  matter  is  dillerent. 

GERM  461  Reading  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian  I 

(3)  Develops  reading  facility  in  three  languages  m  one 
semester  Texts  read  include  Bergman  s  Seventh  Seal, 
tales  by  H  C  Andersen,  excerpts  from  works  by  Ibsen 
and  Hamsun,  and  selected  foiK  literature.  No  foreign 
language  prerequisite  Not  available  for  credit  to 
stude:it's  who  have  taken  GERM  164  or  GERM  165. 

GERM  462  Reading  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian 

II  (3)  Prerequisite  GERM  461  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Further  development  ol  reading  facility. 

GERM  463  The  Icelandic  Family  Saga  (3)  Analysis  ol 
the  Old  Norse  saga  as  historiography,  literature,  and 
folklore  Readings  and  instruction  m  English. 

GERM  464  The  Fantastic  and  Historic  Saga  (3) 

Mytho'ogical'heroic  sagas,  translation  ol  chivamc 
materials  from  the  continent,  and  the  histories  of  the 
Norwegian  kings,  the  "viking  colonies'  and  the 
settlement  of  Iceland  contrasted  with  the  classical 
structure  of  the  family  saga,  chivalnc  models,  and  other 
national  histories  by  Germanic  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Readings  and  instruction  m  English. 

GERM  469  Selected  Topics  In  Scandinavian  SttidiM 

(3)  Prerequisite  Permission  ol  instructor  Study  ol  a 
linguistic,  literary  or  cultural  topic  in  Scandinavian 
studies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits  it  subject 
matter  is  different. 

GERM  472  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  (3) 

Prerequisites  GERV  115  and  GERM  471  or  equivalent. 
Reconstructed  prolo-Germanic  and  surveys  of  Gothic. 
Old  Norse.  Old  English.  Old  Saxon  The  development  of 
High  German  from  the  Old  High  German  period  through 
Middle  High  German  to  modern  German,  a  short 
introductior»to  modern  German  dialectology  instruction 
in  English. 
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GERM  475  Old  Norse  (3)  The  language  ol  (he  old 
Icelandic  saga  ine  Eddas  and  SKaidic  poelry  Reading 
ot  lexis  in  the  original,  hisloncai  deveioyment  ol  Old 
Notse  and  ils  roie  m  me  Germanic  language  lamily  No 
knowledge  ol  German  or  a  Scandinavian  language 
required,  mslruclion  m  English. 

QERM  479  Selected  Topics  In  Germanic  Philology  (3) 

Prerequisile  consent  ol  instructor  Selected  topics  such 
as  comparative  Germanic  studies.  Old  Norse  language 
or  readings  in  Old  Norse  literature,  modern  German 
dialectology  flepeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il 
subieci  matter  is  diliereni. 

GERM  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite  by 
permission  ol  department  chairman  and'or 
undergraduate  advisor  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  ol  6 
credits  il  suDiecl  mailer  is  dillerent. 

GNED  —  General  Education 

GNED  100  The  Anatomy  of  Knowing:  the  University 

and  Its  Curriculum  (3)  An  expioralion  ol  the  ways  ol 
understanding  itie  world  ihal  characterize  the  three  large 
areas  ol  university  study  the  sciences,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  arts  and  humanities  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop,  in  consultation  with 
faculty,  their  personal  plans  lor  intellectual  exploration. 
Open  to  students  wuh  Ireshman  and  sophomore 
standing. 

GNED  279  Selected  Topics  In  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 

A  series  ol  studeni-initialed  seminars  in  the  social 
sciences. 

GNED  288  Introduction  to  British  Culture  (3)  Aspects 
ot  British  culture  they  win  encounier  during  their  slay  in 
London  lor  students  in  Ihe  Study  m  London  Program  An 
historical  introduction  to  the  development  ol  London, 
illustrating  the  citys  dominant  role  in  British  lite  and 
culture.  Studies  ol  the  ditterent  communities.  Ihe  media. 
architecture.  Ihe  relationship  between  Ihe  community 
and  the  arts,  environmental  issues,  as  well  as  the 
political  and  commercial  lite  of  the  city. 

GNED  289  Selected  Topics  In  the  Humanities  (3)  A 

series  ot  student-initiated  seminars  in  the  humanities. 

GNED  299  Selected  Topics  In  the  Natural  Sciences 

(3)  A  series  ol  student-initialed  seminars  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

GNED  300  Perspectives  on  Nuclear  War  (3)  Nuclear 
weapons  are  an  important  issue  lacmg  the  world  today. 
A  muitidiscipiinary  approach  to  the  issue  ol  nuclear  war, 
drawing  upon  the  resources  ot  many  departments  on 
campus  and  organizations  oti  campus  The  mechanics 
ol  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems,  and  the 
biological,  psychological,  medical,  and  meteorological 
etlecls  ol  the  use  ot  nuclear  weapons.  The  history  of 
conlrontatation.  development  ot  arms  policies,  and 
efforts  at  arms  control. 

GNED    301    The    Arts    and    tlie    Sciences    (3)    A 

comparison  of  the  modes  of  conceptualization  and 
expression  characlenslic  of  scientists  and  creative 
artists.  Examination  ot  such  matters  as  description,  style 
and  the  relationship  of  the  artist  and  the  scientist  to 
society. 

GREK  —  Greek 

GREK  101  Elementary  Greek  (3)  A  student  who  has 
had  two  units  ot  Greek  in  high  school  may  register  for 
GREK  101  tor  purposes  of  review,  but  not  tor  credit, 

GREK  102  Elementary  Greek  (3)  A  student  who  has 
had  two  units  ol  Greek  in  high  school  may  register  lor 
GREK  102  lor  credit  with  departmental  permission. 

GREK    203    Intermediate    Greek    (Grammar    and 

Reading)  (3)  Prerequisite  GREK  101,  102  or  equivalent, 

GREK     204     Intermediate     Greek     (Homer)     (3) 

Prerequisite  GREK  203  or  equivalent, 

GREK  300  level  course  prerequisile:  GREK  204  or 
equivalent  Except  that,  with  the  instructor  s  permission. 
a  student  who  plans  to  take  no  more  than  lour 
semesters  of  Greek  may  substitute  GREK  352  for  GREK 
204 

GREK  351  Euripides  (3) 

GREK  352  The  New  Testament  (3) 

GREK  353  Herodotus  (3) 


GREK  354  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (3)  Selections  m 
translation  ol  Greek  literature  from  Homer  lo  Lucian,  with 
special  emphasis  on  epic  and  dramatic  poelry. 

GREK  400  level  course  prerequisite:  The  status  ol 
advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  and  consent  ol 
Ihe  instructor 

GREK  401  Thucydides  (3) 

GREK  402  Greek  Philosophers  (3) 

GREK  403  Greek  Tragedy  (3) 

GREK  404  Greek  Comedy  (3) 

GREK  405  Greek  Oratory  (3) 

GREK  406  Greek  Epigraphy  (3) 

GREK  488  Independent  Study  In  Greek  Language  and 

Literature  (1-3)  Permission  ot  departmental  chairman 
ana  mstrucior  required,  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  ol  6 
credits, 

GREK  499  Greek  Readings  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  insltuclor.  The  reading  ol  one  or  more  selected 
Greek  authors.  Reports,  May  be  repeated  with  different 
content. 
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GVPT  100  Principles  of  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

A  study  ot  the  basic  pnnciples  and  concepts  ot  political 
science  This  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy,  in  part,  the 
social  science  requirement  in  the  general  education 
program, 

GVPT  170  American  Government  (3)  This  course  is 
designed  as  the  basic  course  m  government  and  it  or  its 
equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  to  other  courses  in  the 
department  as  specilied  in  the  catalog,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  study  of  government  in  the  United 
States-nalional,  stale  and  local, 

GVPT  210  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  and 
Policy  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170  An  introduction  to  Ihe 
study  ot  the  administrative  process  in  Ihe  executive 
branch  with  an  examination  ot  the  concepts  and 
pnnciples  of  administration  and  their  relationsnip  to 
public  policy.  The  organizational  structure,  theory  and 
the  behavior  ot  participants  in  the  administration  ol 
policy, 

GVPT  220   Introductton  to  Political   Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  Development,  concepts  and 
techniques  ot  the  behavioral  approach  to  political 
science  Comparison  with  traditional  approaches. 

GVPT  231  Law  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170 
A  study  of  the  basis  of  law  and  its  relationship  with 
various  contemporary  institutions  such  as  the  courts, 
police,  the  legal  prolession,  and  society  at  large. 

GVPT  240  Political  Ideologies  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  A  survey  and  analysis  ol  Ihe  leading  ideologies  of 
the  modern  world,  including  anarchism,  communism, 
socialism,  fascism,  nationalism,  and  democracy. 

GVPT    260    State    and    Local    Government    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  study  ot  the  functioning  and 
problems  ot  stale  and  local  government  in  the  United 
Stales,  with  illustrations  Irom  Maryland  )unsdictions. 

GVPT  272  The  Politics  of  Race  Relations  in  the 
United  States  (3)  Political  dimension  ot  historical  and 
coniemporary  racial  cleavage  in  the  Umled  Slates  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  post  World  War  II  period. 

GVPT  273  Introduction  to  Environmental  Politics  (3) 

A  comprehensive  overview  ot  environmental  problems, 
institutions,  policies,  practices,  and  remedies  found  m 
present-day  world  society,  with  special  emphasis  on 
environmental  matters  as  oCiects  ot  American  public 
policy,  both  domestic  and  loreign. 

GVPT  280  Comparative  Politics  and  Governments  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  lieio  ot  comparative  pontics 
including  exposure  to  the  analytic  trarT>eworks  through 
which  comparative  studies  ot  politics  and  governmental 
institutions  can  be  undertaken  and  a  survey  of  the 
sanent  types  ot  political  systems, 

GVPT  282  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Third 
Work!  (3)  A  study  ol  the  governmenlal  institutions, 
processes  and  problems,  and  the  socio-economic 
environment  which  are  comnKin  to  the  great  maiority  ol 
the  third  world  states  ol  Africa  The  Middle  East,  Asia, 
and  Latin  Amenca,  and  in  which  internal  politics 
develop. 


GVPT  300  International  Political  Relations  (3)  A  siudy 

ol  the  maior  lacturs  unaeriying  inlerrialionai  relations.  Ihe 
melhods  of  conducting  loreign  relations,  the  foreign 
policies  ol  Ihe  maior  powers,  and  the  nneans  ol  avoiding 
ot  alleviating  international  conflicts  This  course  may  be 
used  to  satisty.  m  part,  the  social  science  requirement  in 
general  education  program. 

GVPT  306  Global  Ecopolltlcs  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  Consideraiion  ot  global  problems  such  as  Ihe 
growth  controversy,  agricultural  productiviiy,  poiiulion. 
resource  depletion.  Ihe  energy  crisis,  and  Ihe  general 
Impact  of  science  and  technology  on  the  world 
ecological,  socio-economic,  and  1201111031  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  such  matters  as  objects  ot  pubnc 
policy. 

GVPT  341  Political  Morality  and  Political  Action  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  100  The  ethical  problems  implicit  in 
public  actions  by  individuals,  groups,  and  government. 
Selected  topics  in  contemporary  political  theory  such  as 
distribution,  participation,  and  equaiity, 

GVPT  343  Political  Themes  In  Contemporary 
Literature  (3)  An  analysis  ot  political  concepts  and 
issues  in  rrovels,  plays  and  poetry  drawn  largely  Irom 
the  twentieth  century  Annong  the  themes  considered  in 
the  course  are  the  nature  and  limits  ot  power  conflict, 
leadership,  suomissiveness.  rebellion,  and  loyally, 

GVPT  375  Academic  Field  Research  In  Government 
and  Politics  (6)  Field  research  is  based  on  the  data 
gathered  by  the  student  dunng  his  internship 
assignment.  Students  conduct  a  maior  research  proiect 
on  a  subiect  ol  interest  lo  rmodern,  theoretical  political 
science  based  on  a  research  design  approved  by  an 
academic  adviser  The  course  is  open  only  to  GVPT 
ma(ors  and  intended  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  GVPT 
377  The  research  conducted  under  GVPT  375  will  be 
substantially  different  from  Ihe  pro)ect  done  for  GVPT 
376 

GVPT  376  Applied  Field  Research  In  Government  and 
Politics  (6)  Students  m  this  course  participate  as  interns 
in  an  agency  of  government  or  in  some  other 
appropriate  political  organization.  Assignments  are 
arranged  to  provide  students  with  insights  into  both 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  ot  politics  Under  the 
tutelage  ol  the  host  agency  and  an  academic  adviser, 
students  conduct  a  maior  research  project  ot  mutual 
interest  to  the  student  and  his  host  agency  m  Ihe  lieid  of 
government  and  politics.  The  course  is  open  only  to 
GVPT  majors  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  GVPT 
377, 

GVPT  377  Seminar  For  Academic  Interns  (3)  This 
seminar  stresses  Ihe  application  ot  major  concepts  ol 
political  science  as  they  apply  lo  the  realities  ot  Ihe 
|X)lilical  process  Readings  and  discussion  attempt  10 
relate  the  expenences  ol  the  academic  interns  to 
appropnate  literature  on  the  subject  ot  political 
decision-making  This  course  is  open  only  to  GVPT 
majors  and  is  intended  for  students  concurrently 
enrolled  in  GVPT  376  and/  or  375. 

GVPT  388  Topical  Investigations  (3)  Independent 
research  and  writing  on  selected  topics  in  government 
and  politics.  Prerequisite  ol  upper  division  standing  and 
consent  ol  the  instructor  This  course  may  be  taken  not 
more  than  twice  for  academic  credit  towards  graduation. 

GVPT  390  Honors  Seminar  In  American  Government 
and  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  admission 
to  honors  program  Direcled  reading,  reporting  and 
discussion  on  the  major  materials  ot  historical  and 
coniemporary  relevance  in  the  fields  ol  American 
government  and  public  administration. 

GVPT  391  Honors  Seminar  In  Comparative 
Government     and      International      Relations      (3) 

Prerequisite  admission  to  rxxrors  program  Directed 
reading,  reporting  and  discussion  centering  on  the  maior 
materials  ot  historical  and  contemporary  relevance  in  the 
fields  ot  comparative  government  and  international 
relations 

GVPT  392  Honors  Seminar  In  Publk:  Law  and 
Political  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  admission  to  honors 
program  Directed  reading,  reporting  and  discussion 
centering  on  the  major  materials  ol  historical  and 
coniemporary  relevance  in  the  fields  ot  public  law  and 
political  theory, 

GVPT  393  Honors  Seminar  In  Public  Policy,  Political 
Behavior,  and  Methodology  (3)  Prerequisite  admission 
10  rxxiors  program.  Directed  reading,  reporting  and 
discussion  centering  on  the  major  materials  ol  historical 
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and  coniemporary  relevance  in  ihe  lieids  ol  puDiic  policy 
and  political  Dehavior. 

GVPT  396  Introduction  to  Political  Research  (3)  A 

reauiied  couise  lor  an  honors  siuOenis  designed  lo 
emphasize  library,  research,  methodology,  and  writing 
skills  in  political  science  and  political  philosophy  A 
written  proposal,  bibliography  and  research  design  lor 
an  honors  paper  required  ol  all  students  as  a  linal 
proiect  GVPT  396  should  normally  be  taken  in  the 
junior  year. 

GVPT  397  Honors  Research  (3)  Prerequisite;  admission 
10  GVPT  honors  program  and  GVPT  396  Individual 
reading  and  research  Preparation  ol  an  original  paper. 

GVPT  399  Seminar  In  Government  and  Politics  (3) 

Reading,  research,  discussion,  analysis,  and  writing  in 
Ihe  area  ot  politics  Both  substantive  issues  and 
methodological  approaches  wiii  l:>e  considered  Primarily 
lor  government  and  politics  undergraduate  majors.  Not 
open  to  graduate  students. 

GVPT  401  Problems  of  Worid  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT     170     A    study    Ol    governmental    problems    ol 

kitetnationai  scope,  such  as  causes  ol  war.  problems  cl 
neutrality,  and  propaganda  Students  are  required  to 
report  on  readings  from  current  literature. 

GVPT  402  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  A  study  ol  the  basic  character,  general  principles 
and  specific  rules  ol  miernalionai  law.  with  emphasis  on 
recent  and  contemporary  trends  in  the  fieid  and  its 
relation  to  other  aspects  ol  international  affairs. 

GVPT  403  Law.  Morality  and  War  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  300  or  401  or  PHIL  142  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  exploration  of  fundamental  nnorai  and  legal  issues 
concerning  war  Also  ottered  as  PHIL  403. 

GVPT  405  Defense  Policy  and  Arms  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GVPT  1 70  Of  consent  of  instructor. 
Contemporary  issues  of  military  strategy  and 
international  security  are  covered,  including  nuclear 
war.  conventional  (limited)  war.  guerrilla  insurgency, 
arms  control,  disarmament,  rrxjderation  of  war.  delense 
policy  processes,  and  delense  economics, 

GVPT    411    Put>lic    Personnel    Administration    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  410  or  BMGT  360  A  survey  ot  public 
personnel  administration,  including  the  development  ol 
merit  Civil  service,  the  personnel  agency,  classification, 
recruitment,  examination  techniques,  promotion,  sen/ice 
ratings,  training,  discipline,  employee  relations,  and 
retirement. 

GVPT    412    Public    Financial    Administration    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  410  or  ECOM  450  A  survey  ol 
governmental  linanciai  procedures,  including  processes 
ol  current  and  capital  budgeting,  the  administration  ot 
public  borrowing,  the  techniques  of  public  purchasing, 
and  the  machinery  ol  control  through  pre-audit  and 
post-audit, 

GVPT  413  Governmental  Organization  and 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  4io  A  study  of  the 
theories  of  organization  and  management  m  American 
government  with  emphasis  on  new  trends,  experiments 
and  reorganizations, 

GVPT  414  Administrative  Law  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  A  study  of  the  discretion  exercised  by 
administrative  agencies,  including  analysis  ol  their 
functions,  their  powers  over  persons  and  property.  Iheir 
procedures,  and  (udicai  sanctions  and  controls. 

GVPT  417  Comparative  Study  of  Public 
Administration  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  280  or  410  or 
consent  of  instructor  An  inlroOuctioo  to  the  Study  Of 
governmental  administrative  systems  viewed  from  the 
standpoinl  ol  comparative  typologies  and  theoretical 
schemes  useful  in  cross-naiionai  comparisons  and 
empirical  studies  ol  the  pontics  of  the  administrative 
process  in  several  nations  Both  western  and 
non-western  countries  are  included. 

GVPT    422     Quantitative     Political     Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  220.  or  consent  ol  instructor 
Introduction  to  quantitative  nnethods  of  data  analysis, 
including  selected  statistical  methods,  block  analysis, 
content  analysis,  and  scaie  construction 

GVPT  423    Elections  and   Electoral   Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  or  consent  of  instructor  An 
examination  of  various  topics  relating  to  elections.  Ihe 
locus  includes  the  legai  structure  unoer  which  elections 
are  conducted,  the  selection  and  nomination  process, 
the  conduci  ol  election  campaigns,  and  patterns  ol 


political  participation  and  voting  choice  in  different  types 
of  elections, 

GVPT  426  Public  Opinion  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170 
An  examination  of  public  opinion  and  its  effect  on 
political  action,  with  emphasis  on  opinion  formation  and 
measurement,  propaganda  and  pressure  groups. 

GVPT  427  Political  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
220.  or  consent  of  instructor  A  study  of  the  societal 
aspects  of  political  life  including  selected  aspects  of  the 
sociology  of  group  formation  and  group  dynamics, 
political  association,  community  integration  and  political 
behavior  presented  in  the  context  ol  the  societal 
environments  of  political  Systems, 

GVPT    429    Problems    In    Political    Behavior    (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  The  proO'em  approach  to 
political  behavior  with  emphasis  on  theoretical  and 
empirical  studies  on  selected  aspects  ot  the  political 
process, 

GVPT  431   introduction  to  Constltulionai  Law  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
general  principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system. 
with  special  reference  to  the  roie  ol  Ihe  judiciary  in  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  lederal 
constitution. 

GVPT  432  Civil  Rights  and  the  Constitution  (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  431  A  study  ol  civii  nghts  in  the 
American  constitutional  context,  emphasizing  freedom  ol 
religion,  freedom  of  expression,  minority  discnminalion, 
and  the  rights  ol  defendants. 

GVPT  433  The  Judicial  Process  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  An  examination  ot  ludiciai  organization  m  the  United 
States  at  an  leveis  of  government,  with  some  emphasis 
on  legal  reasoning,  legal  research  and  court 
proceoures- 

GVPT  434   Race   Relations   and   Public   Law   (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  A  po'iicai  and  legai  examination 
of  the  constitutionally  protected  rights  affecting  racial 
minorities  and  of  Ihe  constitutional  power  of  the  federal 
couns.  congress,  and  the  executive  10  define,  protect 
and  extend  these  ngnts 

GVPT  435  Judicial  Behavior  (3)  A  study  of  judicial 
decision  making  at  the  state  and  national  levels,  drawing 
primarily  on  Ihe  more  recent  quantitative  and  behavioral 
literature, 

GVPT    436    The    Legai    Status    of    Women    (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  An  examination  of  judicial 
interpretation  and  application  of  comnron.  statutory,  and 
constitutional  law  as  these  affect  the  status  ot  women  in 
American  society. 

GVPT  441  History  of  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and 

Medieval  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  100  A  sur,rey  ol  the 
prmc  08  DO  'tica'  theories  set  forlh  in  Ihe  works  of  writers 
before  Machiaveiii 

GVPT  442  History  of  Political  Theory— Medieval  to 
Recent  (3)  Pre'eou'Siie  Gi'PT  10O  A  survey  of  the 
principal  theorists  set  forth  m  the  works  of  writers  from 
Michiaveiii  to  J  S  Miii, 

GVPT    443    Contemporary    Political    Theory    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  441  OR  442  A  Survey  of  the 
principal  political  theories  and  ideologies  from  Karl  Marx 
10  the  present 

GVPT  444  American  Poiltlcal  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  170  A  study  ol  the  deveioprnent  and  growth  ol 
Amencan  political  concepts  Irom  the  Colonial  period  to 
the  present 

GVPT  445  Russian  Political  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite 
GVPT  170  A  sun/ey  and  analysis  of  political  ideas  in 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  Irom  earfy  times  to  the 
present 

GVPT    448    Non-Western    Politlcai    Thought    (3) 

Examma'ion  of  worKs  by  maior  authors  and  general 
themes  01  political  thought  originating  in  Asia,  Ihe  Miooie 
East,  and  Ainca  This  is  not  a  survey  of  an  non-western 
political  thought,  but  a  course  to  be  limited  by  the 
professor  with  each  offering  wnen  repeated  t)y  a 
student,  consent  of  instructor  is  required, 

GVPT  450  Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy 
Formation  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  280  or  300  or 
consent  ol  instructor  An  inlroOuCtion  to  the  comparative 
study  of  foreign  policy  formation  structures  and 
processes  lonowed  by  a  survey  ot  the  domestic  sources 
of  policy  tor  major  states  A  conspectus  of  substantive 
patterns  ot  foreign  policy  in  analytically  salient  types  ol 


systems  is  presented  Domestic  and  global  systemic 
sources  of  foreign  policy  are  compared 

GVPT   451    Foreign    Policy    of    the    U.S.S.R.    (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  1 70  A  study  of  Ihe  development  ol 
the  loreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  attention  paid 
to  the  forces  and  conditions  that  make  lor  continuities 
and  changes  Irom  Tsanst  policies, 

GVPT  452  Inter-American  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite 

GVPT  170  An  anayticai  and  historical  study  ol  the 
Latin-American  policies  of  the  United  States  and  ol 
problems  m  our  relations  with  individual  countries,  with 
emphasis  on  recent  developments 

GVPT  453  Recent  East  Asian  PolHlcs  (3)  PrerequisHe: 
GVPT  170  The  background  and  interpretation  ol  recent 
po'iticai  events  in  East  Asia  and  their  influence  on  world 
politics, 

GVPT    454    Contemporary    African     PoiHic*     (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  1,70  A  survey  ol  contemporary 
development  m  the  international  politics  of  Africa,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  roie  ol  an  emerging  AInca  in 
world  affairs. 

GVPT  455  Contemporary  Middle  Eastern  Politic*  (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  A  survey  Ol  contemporary 
development  in  me  international  politics  ol  the  Middle 
East,  with  siseciai  emphasis  on  trie  roie  ol  emerging 
Middle  East  nations  m  world  affairs. 

GVPT     457     American     Foreign     Relation*     (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  1 70  The  principles  and  machinery  ol 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  relations,  win  emphasis 
on  the  department  of  state  and  the  foreign  service  and 
an  analysis  ol  Ihe  major  loreign  policies  of  the  Umied 
States 

GVPT    460    State    and    Local    Administration    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  170  A  study  of  the  administrative 
structure,  procedures  and  policies  of  stale  and  local 
governments  with  special  empnasis  on  the  state  level 
and  on  intergovernmental  re  ationships.  and  with 
illustrations  from  Maryland  governmental  arrangments, 

GVPT      461      Metropolitan      Administration      (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  1 70  An  examination  of  administrative 
problems  reiaimg  to  puO'c  services,  planning  and 
coordination  m  a  metropo  iian  environment 

GVPT  462  Urban  Politics  (3)  Urban  poirfcai  process 
and  institutions  coisioe'ed  m  the  light  ol  changing 
socia:  and  economic  conditions, 

GVPT  471  Women  and  PolHlcs  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT 
170  Of  permission  ol  instructor  An  examination  ot 
patterns  of  political  participation  among  women  and  ot 
problems  of  public  poicy  especiany  relevant  to  women. 

GVPT     473     LeglslaturM     and     LegMatlon     (3} 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  A  comprehensive  study  oi 
legisative  organization  procedure  and  problems  Ttie 
course  includes  opportunities  lor  student  contact  with 
Congress  and  with  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 

GVPT  474  Polttlcal  Parties  (3)  Prerequisite  GVPT  170 
A  descriptive  and  anayticai  examination  ol  American 
political  parties,  nominations,  elections,  arxl  poMcai 
leadership, 

GVPT  475  The  Presidency  and  tlie  Executive  Branch 

(3)  Prerequisite  GvPT  i70  An  examination  of  t■^e 
executive,  legisative  and  party  roes  of  the  president  m 
the  poiitica'  p'ocess 

GVPT  479  Problems  of  American  Public  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite  GvPT  170  The  background  and 
interpretation  of  vanous  factors  wr*ch  affect  tr>e 
lormalion  and  execution  ot  Amencan  pubnc  poiicy 

GVPT    480    Comparative    PolHlcal    Systems    (3) 

Prerequisite  GVPT  280  and  at  leasi  one  other  course  m 
comparative  government  A  study  aiong  functional  unes. 
ol  mapr  poiticai  institutions.  Such  as  ieg«tatures, 
executives  courts  bureaucracies,  public  organizainn*. 

and  DOHiica'  parties, 

GVPT  481  Government  sr)d  Administration  of  ttt* 
Soviet  Union  (3)  Pre'eooiSite  GvPT  1 70  A  study  ol  tre 
aooDiion  of  the  communist  prmosoohy  t>y  trie  Sovel 
Union,  of  Its  goverrvnentai  siruaure  and  ol  Pie 
administration  ol  government  pdvy  m  the  Soviel  Un«a 

GVPT  482  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America 

(3)  P'e-equiste  GvPT  170  A  co".pa'ative  study  ol  the 
goverrvnentai  Systems  and  poiitica  o'ocesses  ol  trie 
Latin  American  countnes.  with  speoai  emphass  on 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Mewco 
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GVPT  483  Government  and  Politics  ol  Asia  (3) 

Pfeiequisile  GvPT  280  or  453,  ot  HiST  261.  ot  262  or 
HlFN  442.  or  445  A  compa'alive  sludy  ol  Ihe  poiilical 
systems  ol  China.  Japan,  inoia  and  olhet  selected  Asian 
countries 

GVPT  484  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  (3) 
Prereouisite  Gvpt  170  a  comparative  study  ol  the 
governmental  systems  and  political  processes  ol  Ihe 
Alrican  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
problems  ol  nalion-buiidmg  m  emergent  countries. 

GVPT  485  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Middle 

East  (3)  Prereouisite  Gvpt  1 70  A  comparative  study  ol 
Ihe  governmental  systems  and  political  processes  ol  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
problems  ol  natiOfi-buiiding  m  emergent  countries. 

GVPT  486  Comparative  Studies  In  European  Politics 

(3)  PrereauiSite  GVPT  280.  or  consent  ol  instructor  A 
comparative  study  ol  political  processes  and 
governmental  lorms  in  selected  European  countries 

GVPT  487  The  Government  and  Politics  of  South 

Asia  (3)  Political  systems  and  governments  ol  such 
countries  as  India.  PaKislan,  BangiaDesh,  Ceylon,  and 
Nepal 

GVPT  492  The  Comparative  Politics  of  Race 
Relations  (3)  impact  ol  government  and  politics  on  race 
relations  in  various  parts  ol  the  world  The  origins, 
problems,  and  manifestations  ol  such  racial  policies  as 
segregation,  apartheid,  integration,  assimilation, 
partnership,  and  nonracialism  will  be  analyzed. 
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HEBR  101  intensive  Elementary  Hebrew  (4)  Five  hours 

per    week     Limited    to    students    with    no    reading 

knowledge  ol  Hebrew  Modern  Israeli  Hebrew  Emphasis 

on    conversation.    Study    ot    linguistic    structure    and 

development  ol  audio-lmgual.  writing  and  reading  ability 

Credit  may  not  be  earned  lor  both  HEBR  101  and  HEBR 

111. 

HEBR  111  Elementary  Hebrew  I  (6)  Six  recitations  per 

week  Modern  Israeli  Hebrew  Emphasis  on  converstion. 

Sludy    ol    linguistic    structure    and    development    ol 

audio-lingual,  writing  and  reading  ability. 

HEBR   112  Elementary  Hebrew  ii  (6)  Prerequisite: 

HEBR    111    or  eouivaieni.   Six  recitations  per  week. 

Continuation  ol  HEBR  1 1 1 . 

HEBR  211  intermediate  Hebrew  I  (6)  Six  recitations  per 

week.    Prerequisite   HEBR  112  or  equivalent   Study  of 

linguistic  structure,  further  development  of  audio-lingual. 

reading,  writing,  and  speaking  skills.  Reading  of  texts 

and  newspapers  designed  to  give  some  knowledge  of 

Hebrew  iile,  thought  and  culture. 

HEBR  212  Intermediate  Hebrew  il  (6)  Six  recitations 

per    week.     Prerequisite:    HEBR    211    or    equivalent. 

Continuation  of  HEBR  C21. 

HEBR  223  The  Hebrew  Bible:  Narrative  (3)  Selected 

readings  from  narrative  sections  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

stressing  the  new  literary  approaches  to  the  biblical  text. 

In  English,  no  knowledge  ol  Hebrew  required. 

HEBR  224  The  Hebrew  Bible:  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  (3) 

Readings  of  poetic  and  prophetic  selections  from  the 

Hebrew  Bible    Analysis  of  devices  and  their  rhetorical 

effect  Companson  of  biblical  poetry  with  other  poetry  of 

the  ancient  near  east.  In  English:  no  knowledge  ol 

Hebrew  required. 

HEBR    231    Jewish    Literature    in    Translation    (3) 

Selections    from    the    Bibie.    Talmud,    medieval,    and 

modern  sources  illustrating  the  basis  and  diversity  ot 

Jewish  thought. 

HEBR  298  Special  Topics  in  Jewish  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  as  announced  m  the  "Schedule  of  Classes" 

for  each  topic  Repeatabie  lor  six  (6)  credits,  provided 

the  content  is  different. 

HEBR    313   Conversation   and   Composition   I    (3) 

Prerequisite:    HEBR    212    or    equivalent     A    practical 

language     course     recommended     for     all     students 

continuing    with    Hebrew.    Review    or    grammar    and 

composition.    Selected    readings.    Oral    and    written 

exercises. 

HEBR   314   Conversation   and   Composition   II   (3) 

Prerequisite     HEBR    313    or    equivalent.    A    practical 

language     course     recommended     for     all     students 

continuing    with    Hebrew     Review    of    grammar    and 

composition.    Selected    readings.    Oral    and    written 


HEBR    321    Survey    of    Hebrew    Literature    1    (3) 

Pre-equisile  HEBR  301  or  equivalent  Haskaiah 
(enlightenment)  period  Selections  from  prose  and 
poetry  of  Michal.  Maou.  Gordon,  Mendeie.  Hebrew 
Neo-Ciassicism  and  Romanticism  Reading  in  Hebrew. 
Discussions  in  Hebrew  and  in  English. 

HEBR    322    Survey    of    Hebrew    Literature    Ii    (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  301  or  equivalent  Hebrew 
Renaissance  Movement  Irom  the  late  I9lh  century  to  Ihe 
Second  World  War  The  writings  Ol  Peretz,  Bialik,  Ahad 
Haam  and  Berdichevsky  against  the  background  ol 
European  Realism.  Neo-Romanticism  and  Symbolism. 
Readings  in  Hebrew.  Discussions  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English. 

HEBR  333  Hebrew  Civilization  (In  English)  (3)  Trends 
in  the  cultural,  social  and  literary  history  ot  the  Jews  from 
their  earliest  experiences  as  a  people  until  Maccabean 
times.  Readings  and  instruction  in  English. 

HEBR  334  Hebrew  Civilization  (In  English)  (3)  Trends 
in  the  cultural,  social  and  literary  history  ol  the  Jews  from 
their  encounter  with  Hellenism  until  Ihe  end  of  the 
Taimudic  era  in  late  anliquily.  Readings  and  instruction 
in  English. 

HEBR  381  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  HEBR  314  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
Concentrated  practice  in  spoken  and  wnlten  Hebrew. 

HEBR  382  Readings  In  Hebrew  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  (3)  Prerequisite  HEBR  314  or  permission  ot 
instructor  Current  events,  editorials,  theatrical  reports, 
book  reviews,  and  scholarly  articles.    Conducted  in 

Hebrew. 

HEBR  401  Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  I  (3) 

Readings  in  the  Bible  and  other  classical  texts  in  original 
Hebrew,  Emphasis  on  classical  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  and  reading  of  textual  passages. 

HEBR  402  Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  il  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HEBR  401  or  equivalent.  Continuation  of 
HEBR  401. 

HEBR  403  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite-  HEBR  201  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Survey  ol  the  history  of  Hebrew  from  the  penod  of  the 
Bible  through  modem  Israeli  Hebrew.  Readings  in 
Hebrew. 

HEBR  431  Modern  Hebrew  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HEBR  301  or  equivalent  Selected  readings  from  the 
major  Hebrew  prose  writers  of  the  20th  century  such  as 
J,  Steinberg.  Buna,  Berkovitz.  Sholman  and  Agnon 
describing  traditional  Jewish  life  in  the  Diaspora  Mileu 
and  in  the  land  ol  Israel. 

HEBR    432    Contemporary    Hebrew    Literature    (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  301  or  equivalent  The  problems 
facing  modern  man  as  reflected  m  Ihe  writings  of  Agnon. 
Hazaz,  Meged.  Yehoshua.  Amichai,  and  others.  Training 
in  literary  criticism  Reading  ot  periodicals  dealing  with 
current  literary  trends. 

HEBR  441  Studies  in  Classical  Hebrew  and 
Epigraphy  (3)  Prerequisite:  HEBR  115  or  equivalent. 
Linguistic  peculiarities  of  Classical  Hebrew  from 
Pre-Bibiicai  epigraphic  records  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
Application  ol  the  method  ol  literary  form  cnticism  to 
epic  poetry  and  Thanksgiving  songs,  cultic  formulae, 
historical  annals  and  narratives. 

HEBR     442     Classical     Hebrew     Literature     (3) 

Prerequisite  HEBR  115  or  knowledge  of  Classical 
Hebrew  Readings  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  and 
related  texts  Emphasis  on  the  issues  and  methodology 
of  modern  bibucai  scholarship. 

HEBR    471    Readings    in    Rabbinic    Hebrew    (3) 

Prerequisite:  HEBR  115  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Introductory  readings  in  Mishnaic  and  Taimudic  Hebrew 
texts.  Language  of  instruction  English;  all  texts  in 
Hebrew. 

HEBR    472    Readings    In    Medieval    Hebrew    (3) 

Prerequisite:  HEBR  115  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Introductory  readings  in  Medieval  Hebrew  texts. 
Language  of  instruction  English,  all  texts  in  Hebrew. 

HEBR  498  Special  Topics  in  Hebrew  (3)  Prerequisite: 
as  announced  in  the  Schedule  ol  Classes  for  each  topic, 
Repeatabie  for  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  provided  the 
content  is  different. 
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HESP     120    Introduction    to     Linguistics    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  natural  language 
with  focus  on  the  basic  concepts  ol  phonology,  syntax, 
semantics  and  pragmatics,  with  subsequent  attention  to 
Ihe  applied  aspects  ol  linguistic  pnncipies. 

HESP  202  Introduction  to  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  (3)  introduction  to  phonetics,  Ihe  physiological 
bases  ol  speech  production  and  reception,  and  Ihe 
physics  ol  sound. 

HESP  300  Introduction  to  Psychoilngutstics  (3) 
Prerequisite:  HESP  202  An  introduction  to  current 
theones  ol  language  and  an  investigation  ol  their 
relationship  to  human  communication  behavior  Sun/ey 
ol  the  experimental  literature  relating  to  this  question. 

HESP  305  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech 

Mechanism    (3)    Prerequisite     HESP    202     Anatomy, 

physiology,  and  neurology  of  speech  mechanism. 

HESP  311  Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the 
Auditory  System  (3)  Prerequisite.  HESP  202  Gross 
anatomy  ol  Ihe  ear  and  pathways  lor  transmission  ol 
sound  energy  through  the  peripheral  and  central 
auditory  system  Causes,  development  and  ellects  ol 
pathological  conditions  contnbuting  to  lemporary  or 
chronic  hearing  impairments. 

HESP  400  Speech  and  Language  Development  in 

Children  (3)  Prerequisite    HESP  300    Analysis  ol  the 
normal  processes  ol  speech  and  language  developmeni 
in  children 
HESP  401  introduction  to  Communication  Disorders 

(3)  Disorders  ol  hearing,  language  and  speech  lor 
non-ma|ors  Communication  disorders  in  children  and 
adults,  with  emphasis  on  etiologies,  characteristics, 
assessment  and  management, 

HESP  402  Speech  Pathology  I  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP 
300  Etiology,  assessment  and  treatment  ol  language 
and  phonological  disorders  in  children. 

HESP  403   Introduction   to   Phonetic   Science   (3) 

Prerequisite  HESP  305  An  introduction  to  physiological, 
acoustic  and  perceptual  phonetics;  broad  and  narrow 
phonetic  transcnpiion;  current  models  of  speech 
production  and  perception. 

HESP  404  Speech  Pathology  ii  (3)  Prerequisite  HESP 
305  Etiology,  assessment  and  therapeutic  management 
of  phonation,  resonance,  and  lluency  disorders  in 
children  and  adults 

HESP  406  Speech  Pathology  ill  (3)  Prerequisite:  HESP 
303,  305-  Survey  of  Ihe  dysanhnas  and  aphasias  in 
adults  from  an  interdisciplinary  point  of  view. 

HESP  407  Bases  of  Hearing  Science  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HESP  311.  Fundamentals  of  hearing  including  the 
physics  ot  sound,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  penpheral 
and  central  auditory  nen/ous  system,  psychophysical 
procedures  used  in  measurement  of  auditory  sensation 
and  perception  and  topics  in  psychological  acoustics. 

HESP  408  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Speech-Language    Pathology    and    Audioiogy    (3) 

Prerequisite  HESP  402,  411,  The  principles  underlying 
the  treatment  of  speech,  language  and  heanng 
disorders  in  children  and  adults. 

HESP  411  Introduction  to  Audioiogy  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HESP  311  An  introduction  to  the  lieid  ot  audioiogy. 
Evaluation  and  remediation  ol  the  heanng-handicapped. 

HESP  417  Principles  and  Methods  In 
Speech-Language    Pathology    and    Audioiogy    (3) 

Prerequisite   HESP  402.  411,  The  principles  underlying 

the    treatment    ot    speech,    language    and    heanng 

disorders  in  children  and  adults, 

HESP   418   Clinical    Practice   in    Speech-Language 

Pathology  and  Audioiogy  (3)  Prerequisites  HESP  417 

Supervised  observation  with  some  direct  participation  in 

clinical    methods   for   the   treatment    of    disorders    of 

articulation,  fluency,  child  and  adult  language,  evaluation 

and     habiiitation/rehabiiitation     ol     heanng     impaired 

children  and  adults.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six 

credits. 

HESP    438    Seminar:    Special     Issues    in    Early 

Childhood  Special  Education  (1-3) 

HESP  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  the 

instructor.  Selected  topics  in  human  communication  and 
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its  disofders  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  ol  six  semester 
hour  creOils.  providing  trie  conleni  is  dillerenl. 

HESP  499  Independent  Study  (1-3)  Prereauisile: 
permission  ol  mslruclor  A  direcled  study  ot  selected 
topics  pertaining  to  human  communication  and  its 
disorders  May  be  repeated  lot  a  maximum  ol  six 
semester  hour  credits. 

HIST  —  History 

HIST  101  Great  Ideas.  Events  and  Personalities  In 
History  (3)  An  introduction  to  history  including  tx)th 
theories  ol  historical  change  and  detailed  specilic 
examples,  locusmg  on  crucial  events,  ideas,  or 
personalities  illustrative  ol  that  change. 

HIST  105  The  Jewish  Experience  (3)  An  introduction  to 
Jewish  history  through  a  study  ol  some  maior  figures  or 
Jewish  culture  and  society  Mapr  themes,  ideas,  and 
events  ol  Jewish  history  Irom  Bitjiical  times  until  the 
present. 

HIST  106  American  Jewish  Experience  (3)  History  ol 
the  Jews  m  America  Irom  colonial  limes  to  the  present 
Emphasis  on  the  waves  ol  migration  Irom  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe;  the  changing  nature  ol  the  American 
Jewish  community  and  its  participation  in  American 
social,  economic  and  political  life, 

HIST  108  Biography  hi  History  (3)  Detailed 
investigations  in  the  lives,  limes,  and  works  ol  important 
and  visiDie  ligures  m  world  history,  each  section  usually 
devoted  to  a  single  tigure  Concern  lor  tx)th  the  theory 
of  the  individual  in  history  and  close  examination  ol  the 
single  person  May  be  repeated  lo  a  maximum  to  a  six 
credits  hours  when  topic  ditfers, 

HIST  lis  Modem  Business  History  (3)  Case  studies  of 
selected  individuals  m  the  business  world  are  used  to 
examine  the  history  ol  the  modern  business  system  Irom 
the  early  modern  period  to  the  present  Equal  attention 
to  european  origins  and  to  the  American  evolution. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  history  ol  modern  corporations 
and  banks  and  Iheir  relations  with  government  and  the 
rest  ol  society, 

HIST    130—133    The    Emergence    of    Europe    The 

following  sequence  ot  courses  laken  together  constitutes 
a  thorough  treatment  ol  the  evolution  of  European 
civilization  Each  course  or  any  senes  of  courses  may. 
however,  be  taken  independently  The  courses  have 
been  specilicaily  designed  tor  meeting  general 
university  requirements, 

HIST  130  The  Ancient  World  (3)  Interpretation  ol  select 
literature  and  an  ol  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  with 
a  view  to  Illuminating  the  antecedents  ol  modern  culture: 
religion  and  myth  in  the  ancient  near  East,  Greek 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  literary  invention;  and  the 
Roman  tradition  in  politics  and  administration, 

HIST  131  The  Medieval  World  (3)  The  development  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
religious  values  in  shaping  new  social,  economic,  and 
political  institutions  Readings  in  medieval  literature  and 
consideration  ol  monuments  in  art  and  architecture, 

HIST  132  The  Rise  of  the  West:  1500-1789  (3)  History 
ol  early  rrxjdem  Europe  Emphasis  on  the  developments 
ol  the  national  consciousness  ol  several  continental 
european  peoples  with  references  to  England  and 
Eastern  Europe  Evidence  ot  the  growth  ot  state  power 
and  bureaucracy,  the  role  of  economic  institutions,  the 
developments  in  art.  literature,  science  and  religion, 

HIST    133    Modem    Europe:    1789    -    Present    (3) 

Nation-states  m  Europe  since  the  outbreak  ol  the  French 
revolution.  Rapid  changes  in  mduslnai-economic 
structure  and  in  demography  related  to  national  growths. 
Emergence  of  a  distinctly  modern  secular  society 
including  'Europeamsm"  throughout  the  world 
Emphasis  on  continental,  western  european  countries 
and  peoples.  Eastern  Euroije  and  Insular  Great  Britain 

HIST  141  Western  Civilization  I  (3)  Recommended  lor 
students  seeking  a  Iwo-semestet  survey  course  of 
European  hislory  Irom  aniiguily  to  the  twentieth  century 
Political,  social  and  intellectual  developments  that  form 
the  values  and  institutions  ol  western  world  Ends  with 
the  period  ol  relormation  May  be  taken  independently  ol 
HIST  142  (Students  previously  enrolled  in  HIST  241  not 
admitted  to  this  course ) 

HIST  142  Western  Civilization  H  (3)  Recommended  for 
students  seeking  a  two-semester  survey  course  of 
European  history  Irom  antiquity  to  the  twentieth  century. 


Begins  with  penod  ol  the  relormation  and  ends  with 
modern  times  and  may  be  taken  independently  ol  HIST 
141  (Students  previously  enrolled  in  HIST  242  not 
admitted  to  this  course  ) 

HIST  144  The  Humanities  I  (3)  A  survey  ol  man's 
cultural  development  irom  pre-hislonc  times  to  the 
Renaissance  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  arts, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  social  conditions  which  have 
influenced  the  common  cultural  heritage  ol  western 
civilization  Aspects  ot  the  culture  of  the  non-western 
world  included  when  appropriate.  Students  previously 
enrolled  in  HiST  25i  not  admitted, 

HIST  145  The  Humanities  II  (3)  A  survey  of  man's 
cultural  development  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  arts, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  social  conditions  which  have 
influenced  the  common  cultural  heritage  ot  western 
civilization  Aspects  ot  the  culture  ol  the  non-western 
world  included  when  appropriate  Students  previously 
enrolled  m  HIST  252  not  admitted. 

HIST  156  History  of  the  United  States  to  1865  (3)  A 

survey  Ol  the  history  ol  the  United  Slates  Irom  colonial 
times  to  the  end  ol  the  Civil  War  Emphasis  on  the 
establishment  and  development  ot  American  institutions. 

HiST  157  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865  (3) 

A  survey  ol  economic,  social,  intellectual,  and  ooniical 
developments  since  the  Civil  War  Emphasis  on  the  rise 
ot  industry  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power. 

HiST  180  The  Chinese  World  (3)  An  introduction  to 
China,  both  traditional  and  modern  The  various  aspects 
of  Chinese  culture,  including  the  language,  family, 
history,  art,  and  agriculture. 

HIST  200  introduction  to  the  History  of  Science  (3) 

Survey  ol  some  maior  problems  in  the  development  of 
science  Specific  examples  ot  discoveries  and  theories 
from  the  viewpoint  of  theories  of  historical  change, 
philosophies  ot  science,  and  interaction  ol  science  with 
philosophy  Students  cannot  receive  credit  lor  both  PHIL 
250  and  HIST  200, 

HIST  201  Science  and  Technology  In  World  History: 
SpaceTime  Man  Woman  (3)  Stiected  topics  in  the 
history  Ol  science  and  technology,  emphasizing  Iheir 
interest  and  imoorlatx;e  to  the  public  The  topics  are 
united  by  three  main  themes  (i)  the  development  of 
space/time  concepts  ol  the  universe  in  astronomy  and 
physics,  (2)  communications  and  transportation,  (3)  the 
nature  ol  man  and  woman,  including  biological, 
anthropological  and  psychological  theories  ol  race  and 
sex  differences, 

HiST  206  The  Holocaust  of  European  Jewry  (3)  Roots 
of  Nazi  Jewish  policy  m  the  1930s  and  during  World 
War  II.  the  process  of  destruction  and  the 
implementation  of  the  'final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem"  in  Europe,  and  the  responses  made  by  the 
Jews  to  their  concentration  and  annihiiaiion, 

HiST   210   Women    In    America    to    1880    (3)    An 

examination  ol  the  economic,  famuy  and  poniicai  roies  ol 
colonial,  slave,  immigrant  and  frontier  women  in  America 
Irom  pre-induslriai  colonial  period  through  the  early 
stages  ol  nineteenih  century  industrialization  and 
urbanization. 

HiST  211  Women  in  America  Since  1880  (3)  An 

examination  ol  women  s  changing  roies  m  working  class 
and  middle  class  famines,  the  elfects  of  industrialization 
on  women's  econmic  activities  and  status,  and  women  s 
involvement  in  political  and  social  struggles  including 
those  lor  women's  rights,  bihh  control,  and  civil  rights, 

HIST  212  Women  hi  Western  Europe,  1750-Present 

(3)  An  analysis  ot  the  economic,  lamiiy,  and  political 
ro«s  ol  European  viromen  Irom  1 750  to  the  present  The 
ellects  ol  industrialization  on  women's  work  and  status, 
the  demographic  parameters  of  womens  lives,  and 
womens  participation  in  political  events  ftom  market 
riots  to  suffrage  snuggles, 

HIST  214  Pre-honors  Colloquium  In  Early  Amedcan 
History  (3)  Selected  reading  m  Early  American  history 
witn  empnasis  on  independent  discussion  and  writing 
May  be  taken  lor  credit  by  students  exempt  from 
American  history  Permission  ol  instructor  required 

HIST  215  Pre-honors  Colloquium  in  Modern  American 
Hislory  (3)  Seeded  readings  m  rrxxtem  American 
history  witn  empnasis  on  independent  study  discussion 
and  writing  May  tie  taken  lor  credit  by  students  exempt 


Irom  American  history  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
HIST  219  Special  Topics  in  History  (3) 

HIST   224   Modem    Mliitary   Hislory,    1494-1815   (3) 

Survey  ol  the  military  history  ol  Europe  througn  an 
examination  ot  the  economic,  financial,  strategic. 
tactical,  and  technological  aspects  ol  the  deveiopmeni 
ol  military  institutions  and  warfare  from  the  dynastic  wars 
of  the  vaiois  ano  Habsburgs  to  the  national  wars  of  mo 
French  Revolution  and  Empire 

HiST  225  Modem  Military  History,  1815-Present  (3) 

The  military  history  ol  Europe  througn  an  examination  of 
the  economic,  linancial,  strategic,  tactical,  and 
technological  aspects  of  the  development  ot  military 
institutions  and  warfare  from  the  Congress  ol  Vienna  in 
1815  to  the  present 

HiST  234  History  of  Britain  to  1485  (3)  Bntish  history 

from  Roman  limes  to  the  1 7th  century  The  Anglo-Saxon. 
Scandanavian  and  Norman  invasions;  the  coming  ol 
Christianity;  Magna  Carta,  the  development  ot 
Parliament,  legal  institutions  and  the  Common  l^w.  the 
decline  ot  medieval  kmgship, 

HiST  235  History  of  Britain  1461  to  1714  (3)  British 

history  Irom  the  War  ol  the  Roses  to  the  Hanoverian 
succession;  Yorkist  and  Tudor  society  and  politics,  the 
Renaissance  and  Relormations  in  England,  Henry  VIII 
through  Elizabeth;  17lh  century  cnses  and  revolutions; 
intellectual  and  cultural  changes;  the  beginnings  ol 
empire,  the  achievement  of  political  and  intellectual 
order, 

HIST  236  History  of  Britain  1688  to  Present  (3)  Bntish 

history  from  the  Glorious  Revolution  ot  1688  to  the 
present  The  revolution  of  1688,  the  structure  ol  18th 
century  society  and  politics,  economic  and  social 
change  m  the  industrial  revolution  I9th  and  20th  century 
political  and  social  reform,  imperialism,  the  impact  ol  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  on  British  society, 

HIST  237  Russian  Civilization  (3)  An  overview  ol 

Russian  history  stressing  the  mam  lines  of  deveiopmeni 
of  the  Russian  Stale  and  the  evolution  ol  Russian  culture 
to  the  present  day, 

HiST  250  Latin  American  History  I  (3)  Latin  America 
Irom  pre-Columbian  Indian  cultures  lo  the  tjegmmngs  ol 
the  wars  lor  independence  (ca  1810),  Covering  cultural, 
political,  social,  and  economic  developments, 

HIST  251  Latin  American  History  II  (3)  The  republics  ol 
Latin  America  since  independence,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  their  social  economic,  and  cultural 
development  as  third  world  nations. 

HIST  255  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  survey  ot  the 
Negro  in  American  history,  covering  the  Alncan 
background,  slavery,  the  roie  of  the  Negro  in  the  social. 
political  economic,  cultural  and  arfistic  life  ot  the  United 
States  Emphasis  wiii  be  placed  on  the  endunng  themes 
and  the  black  experience  m  Annencan  society,  including 
contemporary  problems  in  race  relations 

HiST   264    Social   and    Cultural    History   of    Early 

America  (3)  Amencan  social  experience  Irom  colonial 
times  through  the  Civil  War  The  development  of 
colonial  societies,  the  economic  and  religious  bases  ol 
18th  century  iite,  Ihe  social  character  of  the  revolution, 
the  growth  ol  cities,  rise  Ol  immigration,  and  maturation 
ol  economic  enterprise  in  Antebellum  America,  and  the 
social  causes  and  consequences  ol  ihe  Civil  War 

HIST  265  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Modem 
America  (3)  American  social  history  from  Civii  War  to 
Ihe  present  Examination  ol  a  network  of  social 
interaction  accompanying  the  nse  of  maie-Oommated 
business-oriented  urban  culture  after  the  Civii  War 
Concentration  On  the  maior  social  forces  ciasnmg  and 
cooperating  to  produce  Ifie  modern  Unite<J  !>!i'>-s 
'business  republicanism',  urtjan  workers,  mif  ■  • 
rural      populists,      immigrants      (especially  ■■■ 

Black-Americans,  and  struggling  women  iitjera' 
swift  crosscurrents  of  a  tree-society'  stiii  wrest  ng  witn 
inherent  contradictions  ot  Ihe  democratic  experiment 
begun  m  the  American  colonies  some  350  years  ago, 

HIST  266  The  UnHed  States  hi  Wortd  Attati*  (3)  A 

study  ol  the  United  States  as  an  emerging  world  power 
ana  the  American  response  to  changing  status  in  world 
affairs  Empnasis  on  the  relationship  between  internal 
and  external  development  ol  the  nation 

HIST  280  Islamh:  Ctvlllzatton  (3)  Survey  ol  Islamic 
Civilization  dealing  witn  isiam  as  a  religion  and  coverwig 
Its  maior  institutions  Begins  with  pre-isiamic  AraCxa  and 
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rise  of  Muhammad  emphasizing  the  life  and  political 
activities  ol  the  pfophet  ol  Islam,  the  basic  tenets  ol 
Islam,  and  Islamic  religious  law  A  survey  ol  Ihe 
seclanan  development  m  early  Islam  is  included 

HIST  282  History  ot  the  Jewish  People  I  (3)  Political 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development  within  Jewish 
history  trom  the  Bibiicai  penod  to  the  late  Middle  Apes 
Special  attention  to  the  emergence  ol  Rabbmic  Judaism 
and  lis  subseguent  encounter  with  medieval  Christian 
and  Islamic  civilizations  Students  who  have  previously 
received  credit  lot  HIST  354  and  HIST  312  may  not 
enroll 

HIST  283  History  ol  the  Jewish  People  H  (3)  Political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development  within  Jewish 
history  Irom  the  end  ol  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Special  attention  to  twentieth  century  developments 
including  the  Nazi  holocaust  and  its  altermath.  the 
Zionist  movement  and  the  creation  ol  the  State  ol  Israel, 
rise  ol  the  contemporary  American  Jewish  community 
Students  who  have  previously  received  credit  lor  HIST 
355  and  HIST  313  may  not  enroll. 

HIST     284     East     Asian     Civilization     I     (3)     An 

interdisciplinary  survey  ol  the  development  ol  East  Asian 
cultures  An  historical  approach  drawing  on  all  lacets  ol 
Easi  Asian  traditional  iile  to  gam  an  appreciation  ol  the 
lascmatingiy  ditlerent  and  complex  cultures  ol  the  area, 

HIST  285  East  Asian  Civilization  II  (3)  A  survey  ol  the 
historical  development  ol  Modern  Asia  since  1700, 
Primarily  concerned  with  the  etiorts  ol  east  asians  to 
preserve  their  traditional  cultures  in  the  lace  ol  western 
expansion  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  their  atlempls  lo  survive  as  nations  m  the  twentielh 
century 

HIST  290  African  Civilization  (3)  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  ol  Sub-Sanaran  Atnca  Irom  prehistoric  times  to 
the  end  ol  the  colonial  era  Special  locus  on  neolithic 
civilizations,  maior  migrations  and  political  and 
commercial  developments  in  pre-colonial  and  colonial 
Alrica 

HIST  301   Women  and  Industrial  Development  (3) 

Analysis  ol  women  s  role  in  the  industrial  state. 
Emphasis  on  the  process  ol  industnalizalion  and  its 
eflect  on  women  s  lives  since  the  industrial  revolution. 
Comparisons  ol  women  in  industrial  and  non-industrial 
settings. 

HIST  304  Modem  Church  History  (3)  Introduction  to 
maior  developments  and  problems  ot  modern  church 
history  primarily  in  Europe  Irom  the  "waning"  ol  the 
conlessionai  age  in  the  I7lh  and  I8lh  centuries  through 
the  20th  century, 

HIST  305  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church:  Its  Cultural 
History  (3)  A  study  ol  the  development  of  the  Chnstian 
church  in  the  Near  East  and  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
conversion  ol  constantme  to  the  present  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  relations  between  church  and  stale  in  various 
periods  and  on  the  influence  of  Eastern  Christianity  on 
the  cultures  ol  traditionally  eastern  orthodox  nations, 

HIST  306  History  of  Religion  In  America  (3)  A  history 
ol  religion,  religious  movements,  and  churches  in 
America  Irom  the  early  colonial  period  to  the  present, 
with  special  attention  to  the  relation  ol  church  and 
society. 

HIST  308  Religion  In  America:  Historical  Topics  (3) 

Selected  aspects  ol  the  American  religious  experience 
in  detail  May  be  repealed  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
semester  hours  when  content  differs, 

HIST    309    Proseminar    In    Historical    Writing    (3) 

Discussions  and  research  papers  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  methods  and  problems  ol  research 
and  presentation  The  student  will  be  encouraged  to 
examine  those  phases  ol  history  which  he  regards  as  his 
specialties. 

HIST  310  The  Practice  of  History  (3)  Prereouisite  one 
course  in  history  Methods  of  histoncai  research  and 
presentation.  Not  open  tor  credit  to  students  majonng  in 
history. 

HiST  311  Approaches  to  tf>e  Past  (3)  Prerequisite  one 
course  in  history  Analysis  ol  various  theories  and 
schools  of  historical  interpretation  Not  open  for  credit  to 
students  maioring  in  history. 

HIST  312  Crisis  and  Change  in  the  United  States  (3) 

Prerequisite  one  course  m  history.  Maior  historical 
cnses.  conlroversies,  and  read|uslmenls  in  the  United 
States. 


HIST  313  Crisis  and  Change  In  European  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite  one  course  in  history  Mapr  historical 
crises,  controversies,  and  readiustments  in  European 
society 

HIST  314  Crisis  and  Change  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Alrica  (3)  Pffrequisile  one  course  m  history  Maior 
historical  crises  controversies,  and  readjustments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Alnca 

HIST  315   Crisis  and   Change   In   East   Asia   (3) 

Prerequisite  one  course  in  history  Maior  historical 
crises,  controversies,  and  readjustments  in  East  Asia, 

HIST  316  Crisis  and  Change  in  Latin  America  (3) 

Prerequisite  one  course  m  history  Maiot  historical  crisis, 
controversies,  and  readiustments  in  Latin  America. 

HIST    317     The     Professions    and     Society     (3) 

Prerequisite  one  course  m  history  The  relationship  ol 
science,  technology,  medicine,  law.  or  education  to 
other_  historical  developments  and  controversies  in 
particular  societies 

HIST  319  Special  Topics  In  History  (3) 

HIST  324  Classical  Greece  (3)  The  ancient  Greeks  Irom 
Homer  to  Socrates,  800-400  B  C  Society  and  religion  ol 
Ihe  city-state,  the  art  and  literature  ol  Penciean  Athens, 
the  Peioponnesian  war.  and  the  intellectual  circle  ol 
Socrates  Not  available  for  students  who  have  taken 
HIST  420 

HIST  325  Alexander  the  Great  and  ttie  Hellenistic  Age 

(3)  History  of  Ihe  Greeks  400-30  B  C  Alexander  and  the 
changes  he  wrought  in  Ihe  Mediterranean  world,  the  rise 
of  monarchies  arid  leagues,  new  directions  in  rehgion. 
art.  literature,  and  science,  and  Heiienization  of  the  Near 
East,  including  the  Jews.  Not  available  lor  students  who 
have  taken  HIST  420. 

HIST  326  The  Roman  Republic  (3)  Ancient  Rome 
753-44  B  C  .  From  its  founding  to  the  assassination  ol 
Julius  Caesar  Rome's  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  the  social  and  political  forces  which  brought  it 
atxiut.  and  the  consequent  transformation  and  decline  ol 
the  republic.  Not  available  lor  students  who  have  taken 
HIST  421. 

HIST  327  The  Roman  Empire  (3)  Roman  history  from 
Augustus  to  Heractius,  44  B  C -A  D  641;  The  Imperial 
court  and  government,  the  diversity  of  culture  in 
provinces  and  cities  and  the  progress  of  Romamzation; 
Roman  religion  and  its  transformation  in  late  antiquity; 
the  Roman  army  and  defense  of  the  frontiers  Not 
available  for  students  who  have  taken  HIST  421, 

HIST  330  Medieval  Civilization  I  (3)  Europe  from  the  fall 
of  Rome  to  the  death  ol  Charlemagne  The  economic, 
social  and  intellectual  movements  which  shaped  the 
civilization  of  the  Latin  West,  including  the  rise  of 
Christianity  and  the  church,  the  creation  of  a  feudal 
nobility,  and  the  foundation  of  European  states. 
Developments  in  art  and  literature.  Readings  Irom 
sources  when  available  in  translation. 

HIST  331  Medieval  Civilization  11  (3)  Medieval 
civilization  in  the  12th  and  I3th  centunes  the 
Renaissance  of  Ihe  12th  century,  the  nse  ol  universities. 
gothic  architecture,  the  European  state  system,  medieval 
parliaments  and  scholastic  learning  and  culture. 
Emphasis  on  cultural  and  political  developments  ol  the 
high  Middle  Ages  with  study  of  the  pnncipal  sources  of 
medieval  thought  and  learning,  art  and  architecture  and 
political  theory.  Recommended  as  a  sequel  to.  HIST  41 1 , 

HIST  332  Europe  During  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  I  (3)  Continental  Europe  Irom  1450  to 
1650  development  and  spread  of  Renaissance  culture; 
growth  in  the  powers  of  central  government;  economic 
expansion  and  beginnings  of  overseas  colonization, 
division  ol  Western  Christendom  into  two  rival  religious 
camps  Particular  emphasis  on  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  reformations  and  their  consequences  for 
Europe's  political,  social,  and  cultural  development- 
Renaissance  and  reformation,  1450-1555,  The  age  ol 
religious  wars,  1555-1650, 

HIST  333  Europe  During  the  Renaissance  and 
Relormation  11  (3)  Continuation  ol  HiST  332 

HIST   334   The   Age   of   AtMOlutism,    1648-1748   (3) 

Europe  in  the  age  ol  Louis  XIV.  with  emphasis  upon 
social,  religious,  and  cultural  developments. 

HIST  335  The  Old  Regime  and  the  French  Revolution, 
1748-1815  (3)  Europe  during  the  French  revolution  and 
Napoleonic   period.     Intellectual,   social,   and  cultural 


movements  m  revolutionary  Europe. 

HiST  336  Europe  In  the  19th  Century,  1815-1919  (3) 

The  political,  economic  social,  and  cultural  development 
of  Europe  trom  the  Congress  ol  Vienna  to  the  First  World 
War, 

HIST  337  Europe  In  the  World  Setting  of  the  20th 
Century  (3)  Political,  economic  and  cultural 
developments  in  20th  century  Europe  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  factors  involved  m  the  two  world  wars 
and  their  global  impacts  and  significance 

HIST  340  Eastern  Europe  Undec  Communism  (3)  The 

evolution  ol  communist  regimes  and  sociausl  societies  in 
Poland.  Czechosiavakia.  Hungary.  East  Germany, 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  with  separate  treatment  ol 
Yugoslavia  Emphasis  on  pre- 1945  conlinuity  and 
post-1945  change, 

HIST  341  History  of  Anti-Semitism  (3)  The  historical 
development  ol  anti-Semitism  in  its  European  context. 
Anti-Semitism  both  as  a  sel  ol  ideas  and  as  a  political 
nrovement  Irom  the  ancient  era  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  the  modern  era. 

HiST  342  Fascism:  Tfieory  and  Practice  (3)  The  origins 
and  historyyl  fascism  m  Europe.  1918-1945  Emphasis 
divided  between  the  industrialized  (or  industrializing) 
nations  and  the  largely  agrarian  countries  ol  Europe.  The 
rise  ol  lascism  in  other  parts  ol  the  world. 

HIST  344  The  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917  (3)  A  close 
examination  ol  the  historical  background,  the  doctrines, 
the  immediate  causes,  Ihe  events,  and  the  results  ol  the 
February  and  October  revolutions. 

HIST  346  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe  (3)  An 

exploration  ol  social  structure,  lile  styles,  ntuals. 
symbols,  and  myths  ol  the  peoples  ol  Europe. 

HIST  347  History  of  Crime  and  Punishment  In 
England  (3)  Emphasis  on  the  hisloncal  development  of 
law  enforcement  agencies,  criminal  lunsdictions  and  trial 
procedure.  1500-1800  Nature  ol  principle  felonies  and 
maior  trends  m  cnme.  penal  theory  and  practice  in 
historical  perspective. 

HiST  350  History  of  Baltimore  (3)  Social,  economic, 
spatial,  and  political  evolution  of  Baltimore  and  its 
inhabitants  from  first  settlement  to  the  present, 

HIST  351   Social  History  of  Washington.  D.C.  (3) 

Development  ol  Ihe  "resident  city"  ol  Washington; 
neighborhoods,  schools,  places  ol  worship,  economic 
establishments,  and  local  population  groups. 

HIST  360  American  Colonial  History  (3)  Colonial 
Amenca  from  Jamestown  to  1 763  The  establishment  ol 
the  various  colonies  with  emphasis  on  the  reasons  for 
the  instability  of  colonial  society  lo  1689.  the  emergence 
of  stable  societies  after  1689.  the  development  ol 
colonial  regionalism,  political  institutions,  social  divsions, 
education,  urban  and  Irontier  problems  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

HIST    361     The    American     Revolution     (3)     The 

background  and  course  of  the  American  revolution 
through  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  Emphasis  on 
the  impact  of  the  political  movement  and  war  years  on 
the  character  of  American  society. 

HIST  362  The  Formative  Period  In  America,  1789-1824 

(3)  The  evolution  ol  the  federal  government,  the  origins 
of  political  parties,  problems  of  foreign  relations  in  an 
era  ol  international  conflict,  beginnings  of  the  mdustnal 
revolution  in  America,  and  the  birth  of  Sectionalism, 

HIST  363  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History, 
1824-1860  (3)  An  examination  ol  the  political  history  ol 
the  United  States  from  Jackson  to  Lincoln  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  factors  producing  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  Mamlesl  Destiny,  the  Whig  Parly,  the 
anii-siavery  movement,  Ihe  Republican  Party,  and 
Secession. 

HIST  364  Reconstruction  and  the  New  Nation  (3) 

Sectional  and  class  conflicts  and  their  impact  on 
American  lile  and  institutions  Irom  the  Civil  War  through 
the  gilded  age;  social,  economic  and  political 
reconstruction  ot  the  Union;  industrialization, 
urbanization  and  technological  changes, 

HIST  365  The  Progressive  Period:  the  United  States, 
1896-1919  (3)  HOW  the  Wm  McKinley-T  Rooseveit-W  H 
Talt-Woodrow  Wilson  administrations  dealt  with  the  trust, 
money,  larilf,  and  black  issues.  World  War  I  is  treated 
brielly. 
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HIST  366  Between  the  Wars:  the  United  States, 
1919-1945  (3)  The  American  way  ot  iile  m  the  1920s 
and  1930  s,  the  Gfeal  Deo'ession,  New  Deal,  and  a  brief 
consideration  World  War  II 

HIST  367  The  United  States  Since  World  War  II  (3) 

American  history  from  the  inauguration  cl  Harry  S 
Truman  to  the  present  with  emphasis  upon  politics  and 
foreign  relations,  but  with  consideration  ol  special  topics 
such  as  radicalism,  conservation,  and  labor. 

HIST  372  Jews  and  Judaism  Under  Medieval  Islam  (3) 

History  ol  Jews  and  Judaism  from  the  nse  ol 
Mohammed  to  the  I2th  century  Economic,  political  and 
social  developments;  special  emphasis  on  Jewish 
thought  illustrated  through  the  writings  ol  Saadia  Judah, 
Ha-Levi  and  Moses  Maimonides. 

HIST  373  Jews  and  Judaism  Under  Medieval 
Christendom  (3)  History  ol  Jews  and  Judaism  m 
Christian  lands  Irom  Constantine  through  the  15th 
century  Intellectual  and  social  relationships  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  medieval  anti-semitism.  Jewish 
cultural  achievements,  the  Marrano  phenomenon. 

HIST  374  Modern  Jewish  History  I:  the  Road  to 
Emancipation,  1650-1870  (3)  Social,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  change  in  the  Jewish  world  since 
1650  Emphasis  on  emancipation,  assimilation,  and  new 
forms  of  Jewish  identity  m  Western  and  Eastern 
European  Jewry  trom  the  1 7th  to  the  20th  centuries. 

HIST  375  Modern  Jewish  History  II:  World  Jewry 
Since  1870  (3)  Continuation  of  HIST  374, 

HIST  376  History  ol  Zionism  and  the  State  ol  Israel 

(3)  Ideological  and  political  factors  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  secular  Jewish  state  m  1948,  Zionist 
thought  of  Herzl.  Ahad  Ha-am,  the  socialist  and  religious 
Zionist,  and  the  revisionists:  diplomatic  activities: 
Arab-Israel  conflict,  post-1948  Israeli  society. 

HIST  380  American  Relations  With  China  and  Japan, 
1740-1970  (3)  American  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  with  China  and  Japan  from  the  American 
colonial  era  to  the  present  Diplomacy  and  power 
politics.  Chnstian  missions,  immigration  and  exclusion; 
overseas  education,  an  and  literature,  trade,  investment, 
technology, 

HIST  390  Middle  East  I  (3)  A  survey  Of  the  political. 
cuitrai  and  institutional  history  covering  the  period  up  to 
the  Tenth  century. 

HIST  391  Middle  East  II  (3)  A  survey  of  the  political, 
cultral  and  institutional  history  covering  the  period  up 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

HIST  392  History  ol  the  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3) 

The  nse  of  sovereign  nation-states,  modernization, 
westernization  and  secularization  m  a  traditional  society; 
shifting  political  and  economic  power  groupings  within  a 
regional  and  global  context, 

HIST  395  Honors  Colloquium  I  (3)  Enrollment  limited  to 
students  admitted  by  the  departmental  honors 
committee  Discussion  of  reading  and  written  work  in 
weekly  seminar  meelmgs, 

HIST  3%  Honors  Colloquium  II  (3)  Continuation  of 
HIST  395 

HIST  398  Honors  Thesis  (3) 

HIST  400  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Prerequisite; 
departmental  approval  ol  research  protect  and  consent 
of  the  department  Available  to  all  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  specific  research  lopic. 

HIST  401  The  Sclentlllc  Revolution:  From  Copernicus 
to  Newton  (3)  Maior  events  in  the  history  ol  physical 
science  during  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries  and  their 
relation  to  philosophy,  religion  and  society  in  Western 
Europe  The  attack  on  ancient  and  medieval  scientific 
theories,  the  transition  from  geocentric  to  heliocentric 
astronomy,  discoveries  of  Kepler.  Gaiiieo  and  Newton, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  "mechanical  philosophy" 
that  dominated  early  modern  science. 

HIST  402  The  Development  ol  Modem  Physical 
Science:  From  Newton  to  Einstein  (3)  The  history  of 
physics  in  the  iSlh  and  I9in  ceniunes,  including  some 
ot  Its  connections  with  mathematics,  technology, 
chemistry  and  planetary  science  Empnasis  on  internal 
technical  developments  m  physical  theory,  with  some 
discussion  of  experimental,  philosophical  and 
sociological  aspects  This  is  the  second  pan  of  a 
Ihree-semesler  sequence  (HIST  401.  HIST  402,  PHYS 


490).  each  pan  may  be  taken  independently  ol  Ihe 
others  For  HIST  402  the  prereauisites  are  MATH  110 
and  PHYS  112  OR  117.  or  equivalent  competence  in 
mathematics  and  physics 

HIST  403  20th  Century  Revolutions  In  the  Physical 
Sciences  (3)  MATH  no  and  PhyS  ii2  or  n?.  or 
equivalent  competence  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
Analysis  ol  maior  changes  in  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world,  including  quantum  theory/atomic  structure, 
relativity/cosmology,  and  continental  dnfl'plate  tectonics, 
theories  about  the  nature  of  scientific  revolutions. 

HIST  404  History  ol  Modern  Biology  (3)  The  internal 
development  ol  biology  m  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  including  evolution,  cell  theory,  heredity  and 
development,  spontaneous  generation,  and  mechanism  - 
vitalism  controversies  The  philosophical  aspects  ol  the 
development  of  scientific  knowledge  and  Ihe  interaction 
ol  biology  with  chemistry  and  physics, 

HIST  407  History  ol  Technology  (3)  The  changing 
character  ol  technology  in  modern  history,  beginning 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  but  concentrating  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath,  the  nature  of  technological 
knowledge,  the  sources  of  technological  change,  and 
Ihe  impact  of  technology  on  all  aspects  of  our  culture. 

HIST  409  Topics  In  the  History  ol  Science  and 
Technology  (3)  Selected  topics  m  the  history  ol  science 
and  lecnnoiogy.  May  be  repeated  to  maximum  ol  six 
semester  hours. 

HIST  410  Introduction  to  Archives  I  (3)  Prereguisife; 
Consent  ol  department  Corequisite  HIST  411  History  ol 
the  basic  intellectual  problems  relating  to  archives  and 
manuscnpt  repositories;  emphasis  on  problems  ol 
selection,  access,  preservation,  inventorying  and  editing 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  institutions  housing  documents. 

HIST  411  Introduction  to  Archives  11  (3)  Prerequisite; 
Consent  of  department  Corequisite  HIST  410  Practical 
experience  through  placement  m  cooperating  archives 
or  manuscript  repositories  in  the 

Baitimore/Annapoiis/Washington.  DC.  areas. 

Assignments  to  specific  protects  based  on  intellectual 
interest  of  students. 

HIST  412  Readings  In  Psycho-history  (3)  Application 
of  psychological  theories  to  Ihe  study  of  historical 
personalities  and  collective  behavior;  survey  of  relevant 
personality  theorists,  and  an  evaluation  of  recent 
contnbutions. 

HIST  413  History  ol  Medicine  and  Public  Health  (3) 

The  history  ol  medicine  and  public  health  from  pnmitive 
times  to  the  present,  covering  mapr  medical  theories, 
therapeutics,  and  techniques,  the  evolution  ol  the 
medicine  man  or  pnest-physician  into  a  professional 
medical  practitioner,  and  Ihe  close  relationship  between 
medicine  and  society. 

HIST  414  History  ol  European  Ideas  I  (3)  Review  of  the 
basic  western  intellectual  traditions  as  a  hentage  from 
the  ancient-world  Selected  important  currents  ol  thought 
from  the  scientific  revolution  of  the  16th  and  17lh 
centuries  down  to  the  end  of  the  I8th  century. 

HIST   415    History    ol    European    Ideas    II    (3)    A 

continuation  of  HIST  414  emphasizing  I9th  and  20th 
century  thought. 

HIST  416  Modern  Jewish  Intellectual  History  I  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  maior  ideas  and  ideologies  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  period  of  the  expulsion  from 
Spain  in  1492  until  Ihe  generation  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  his  contemporaries  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  The  course  will  emphasize  the  maior 
intellectual  developments  within  the  Jewish  community 
shaped  by  its  encounter  with  mapr  cultural 
developments  such  as  the  Renaissance,  relormation  and 
religious  scepticism  as  well  as  by  the  constant  threats  to 
its  collective  identity  and  physical  well-being  throughout 
this  entire  period, 

HIST  417  Modem  Jewish  Intellectual  History  II  (3)  An 

introduction  to  the  maior  ideas  and  ideologies  of  the 
Jewish  oeoo'e  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
until  the  present  The  course  will  consider  the  maior 
intellectual  responses  to  the  problem  of  Jewish  identity 
in  the  context  of  the  effects  of  political  and  social 
emancipation,  nationalism  and  socialism,  secularism  and 
cultural  assimilation,  as  wen  as  political  anti-semitism 
and  physical  extermination  upon  the  Jewish  community 

HIST  418  Jews  and  Judaism:  Selected  Historical 
Topics  (3)  RepealaD  e  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credit  hours  il 


HIST  419  Special  Topics  In  Hfstory  (3)  May  be 

repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  nine  hours 

HIST  422  Byzantine  Empire  I  (3)  The  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  Irom  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  crisis  of  Ihe 
ninth  century  The  development  of  the  late  Roman  state 
into  the  Medieval  Christian  Byzantine  empire  and  the 
evolution  of  a  distinctive  Byzantine  culture. 

HIST  423  Byzantine  Empire  II  (3)  The  Byzantine  empire 
from  the  Macedonian  renaissance  to  the  conpuest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  Ihe  Byzantine 
empire  at  its  height,  the  crusades.  Byzantium  as  a  minor 
power,  and  its  contributions  to  the  Renaissance  and  the 
cultures  of  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

HIST  424  History  ol  Russia  to  1801  (3) 

HIST  425  History  of  Russia  From  1801  -  1917  (3)  A 

ccniinualion  ol  HiST  424. 

HIST  426  Age  ol  Industry:  Britain  1760  to  1914  (3)  An 

economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  analysis  ol  Bntam 
in  the  age  ol  her  industrial  supremacy  The  nature  oi  the 
first  industrial  revolution,  the  emergence  of  modern 
social  classes;  the  cultural  impact  of  mdustnaiization; 
politics  and  society  in  the  eany  and  mid-nmeteenth 
century.  Victorianism  and  its  cntics.  imperialism  and 
politics,  high  and  low  culture;  the  rise  Of  labor,  social 
and  political  tensions  1910-1914. 

HIST  427  Age  ol  Decline:  Britain  1914  to  Present  (3) 

British  society  since  the  First  World  War  The  social. 
cultural,  economic  and  political  impact  ol  the  First  World 
War.  labor  and  politics  in  the  1920s  and  1930b.  the 
inter-war  depression,  appeasement  and  fpreign  policy; 
the  social  impact  of  the  Second  Wortd  War.  the  welfare 
state  and  nationalization  of  industry;  the  dissolution  of 
Empire;  the  emergence  of  a  consumer  society,  social 
criticism  in  1950s,  the  economic  and  political  problems 
of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 

HIST  430  Tudor  England  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
political,  religious  and  social  lorces  m  English  life. 
1485-1603.  with  special  emphasis  on  Tudor  government, 
the  English  reformation  and  the  Elizabethan  era. 

HIST  431  Stuart  England  (3)  An  examination  of  tt.j 
political,  religious  and  social  forces  m  English  life. 
1603-1714,  with  special  emphasis  on  Puntanism  and  the 
English  revolutions 

HIST    432     Britain     In    the     18Th     Century     (3) 

Developments  m  Great  Britain  Irom  the  revolution  of 
1688  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 

HIST  434  Constitutional  History  ol  Great  Britain  I  (3) 

Constitutional  development  in  England,  with  emphasis 
en  the  history  ol  the  royai  prerogative,  the  growth  of  the 
common  law,  the  development  of  Parliament,  and  the 
emergence  of  systematized  government  First  semester. 
10  1485, 

HiST  435  Constitutional  History  ol  Great  Britain  II  (3) 

Constitutional  development  m  engiand.  with  emphasis  on 
the  history  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Ihe  growth  of  the 
common  law.  the  development  of  parliament,  and  the 
emergence  of  systematized  government.  Second 
semester,  since  1485. 

HIST  436  History  ol  the  British  Empire  (3)  An  analysis 

of  the  development  of  the  Bntish  empire  since  Ihe 
American  revolution  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
problem  of  responsible  seH-government.  the  evolution  ol 
Ihe  British  empire  mto  a  commonwealth  of  nations  and 
the  problems  of  the  dependent  empire  Recommended 
prerequisites-  HIST  112.  113,  141. OR  254 

HIST  437  Modem  France  Irom  Napoleon  to  DeOaull* 

(3)  The  changing  po  il'Cai  and  cultural  values  of  French 
society  m  response  to  recurrent  cnses  throughout  Ihe 
19th  and  20th  ceniunes  Students  should  have  had 
some  previous  survey  ol  either  western  civilization  or 
European  history 

HIST  440  Germany  In  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1815-1914  (3)  The  oevecpment  of  modem  Germany 

and  Ihe  rise  ol  national  socia-ism 

HIST  441  Germany  In  the  Twentletti  Century, 
1914-1945  (3)  Germany's  aims  and  policies  dunng  world 
War  I.  Its  condition  and  policies  m  the  mter-war  period, 
the  nse  of  national  socialism,  and  Germany's  pan  in 
World  War  II. 

HIST  442  The  Soviet  Union  (3)  A  history  ol  Sov-el 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  un.on  Irom  1917  to  Ihe  pressn 
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Stress  on  the  relationship  between  Marxist  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  development  ol  peculiarly  socialist 
institutions  and  practices 

HIST  443  Modem  Balkan  History  (3)  A  political, 
socio-economic,  and  cultural  history  ol  Yugoslav. 
Bulgaria.  Romania.  Greece,  and  Albania  (rom  the 
breakdown  ol  Ottoman  domination  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  is  on  movements  tor  national  liberation  during 
the  nineteenth  century  and  on  approaches  to 
modernization  in  the  twentieth  century. 

HIST  444  Nineteenth  Centuiv  European  Diplomatic 
History  (3)  The  development  and  execution  ol  European 
diplomacy  from  the  Congress  ol  Vienna  to  the  outbreak 
ol  World  War  I,  concentrating  on  Central  and  Western 
Europe. 

HIST  445  Twentieth  Century  European  Diplomatic 
History  (3)  The  development  and  execution  ol  european 
diplomacy  Irom  the  outbreak  ol  World  War  I  to  the 
conclusion  ol  World  War  II,  concentrating  on  Central  and 
Western  Europe 

HIST  446  European  Economic  History  to  1750  (3) 

Economic  development  ot  Europe  Irom  the  manorial 
economy  ol  medieval  feudalism  through  the  emergence 
ol  capitalist  institutions  and  overseas  empires  to  the 
advent  ot  the  industrial  revolution. 

HIST  447  European  Economic  History  Since  1750  (3) 

The  mainsprings  ol  the  Industrial  Revolution  first  in  18th 
century  England  and  then  across  the  rest  ot  Europe 
dunng  the  I9th  and  20th  centuries.  Emphasis  on  the 
English.  French.  German,  Austro-Hunganan  and  Russian 
experiences  with  pnvale  capitalism  and  public  policy, 
including  fascism  and  communism.  Social 
consequences  ot  industrial  development  such  as 
urbanization  and  the  nse  of  labor  movements. 

HIST  450  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  to 
1865  (3)  The  oeveiopment  ot  the  American  economy 
from  Columbus  through  the  Civil  War. 

HIST  451  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  After 
1865  (3)  The  deveioDment  of  the  American  economy 
Irom  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

HIST  452  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to 
1898  (3)  American  foreign  relations  Irom  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  1775  through  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  including  both 
international  developments  and  domestic  influences  that 
contnbuted  to  American  expansion  m  world  affairs,  and 
analyses  of  significant  individuals  active  in  Amencan 
diplomacy  and  foreign  policy. 

HIST  453  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1898  (3)  American  foreign  relations  in  the 
twentieth  century  during  the  age  of  Impenalism.  World 
War  I.  the  Great  Depression,  World  War  II,  and  the  Cold 
War.  A  continuation  ot  HIST  452. 

HIST  454  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States: 
From  Colonial  Origins  to  1860  (3)  The  interaction  ot 
government,  law.  and  politics  in  the  constitutional 
system.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  constitutions  and 
constitutionalism;  the  relationship  between  the 
constitution  and  social  forces  and  influences,  the  way  m 
which  constitutional  pnnciples.  rules,  ideas,  and 
institutions  atlect  events  and  are  in  turn  affected  by 
events.  The  origins  of  American  politics  and 
constitutionalism  through  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  l^aior  constitutional  problems  such  as  the  origins 
ol  judicial  review,  denrocratization  of  government, 
slavery  in  the  terniones  and  political  system  as  a  whole. 

HIST  455  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States: 
Since  1860  (3)  American  public  law  and  government, 
with  emphasis  on  the  interaction  ol  government,  law. 
and  politics.  Emphasis  on  the  political-constitutional 
system  as  a  whole,  rather  than  simply  the  development 
ol  constitutional  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  Major  cnses 
in  Amencan  government  and  pontics  such  as  Civil  War. 
reconstruction,  the  I890's.  the  new  deal  era.  the  civil 
disorders  of  the  1960s, 

HIST  456  History  of  Ideas  In  America  to  1865  (3)  The 

ideas,  conflicts,  myths,  and  realities  that  shaped 
American  character  and  society  Irom  the  first 
settlements  to  the  Civil  War, 

HIST  457  History  of  Ideas  In  America  Since  1865  (3)  A 

continuation  ol  HIST  456 

HIST  458  Selected  Topics  In  Women's  History  (3) 

Selected  topics  on  women  in  American  society  including 
such  areas  as  women  and  the  law,  women  and  politics. 


the  "leminine  mystique'  and  the  'new  leminism "  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  semester  hours  Stuoents 
previously  receiving  credit  in  HIST  408  may  not  enroll. 

HIST  459  Society  In  America:  Historical  Topics  (3)  A 

consideration  of  selected  aspects  of  American  society 
Irom  colonial  times  to  the  present  Special  emphasis  on 
regionalism,  immigration.  nativism,  mmonties. 
urbanization,  and  social  responses  to  technological 
changes  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
il  topics  are  dilterenl. 

HIST  460  History  of  Lal>or  In  the  United  States  (3)  The 

American  working  class  m  terms  of  its  composition,  its 
myths  and  Utopias,  its  social  conditions,  and  its  impact 
on  American  institutions. 

HIST  461  Blacl<s  In  American  Life:  1865  to  Present  (3) 

The  role  ol  the  Biack  m  Amenca  since  slavery,  with 
emphasis  on  twentieth  century  developments:  the 
migration  from  farm  to  city;  the  growth  of  the  civil  nghts 
movement,  the  race  question  as  a  national  problem. 

HIST  462  The  Civil  War  (3)  A  detailed  study  ol  historical 
interpretations;  the  forces,  situations  and  events  that 
caused  the  war.  the  war  and  its  impact. 

HIST  463  History  of  the  Old  South  (3)  The  golden  age 
of  the  Chesapeake,  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  frontier 
south,  the  antebellum  plantation  society,  the 
development  of  regional  identity  and  the  experiment  in 
independence. 

HIST  464  History  of  the  New  South  (3)  The  experience 
ol  defeat,  the  restructuring  ol  southern  society,  the 
impact    of    industrialization    and    the    modern    racial 

ad|ustment, 

HIST  465  History  of  the  American  Frontier:  the 
Trans-Aiiegheny  West  (3)  Maior  historical  interpretation 
of  the  significance  to  the  period  ol  the  Trans-Allegheny 
West  Assesses  the  impact  ol  the  frontier  experience  on 
American  history  Equal  attention  is  given  to  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  problems  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  west  Indian  culture,  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  and  Indian-White  relations  are  integrated 
into  the  course  through  readings  and  lectures. 

HIST  466  History  of  the  American  Frontier:  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West  (3)  Exploration,  settlement  and 
development  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  West,  Assesses 
the  impact  of  the  frontier  experience  on  American 
history.  Equal  attention  is  given  to  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  problems  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  West,  Indian  culture,  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  and  indian-white  relations  are  integrated  into 
the  course  through  readings  and  lectures. 

HIST  467  History  of  lUaryland  (3)  Political,  social  and 
economic  history  ot  Maryland  from  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present. 

HIST  470  Diplomatic  History  of  Latin  America  (3)  A 

survey  ol  the  Doiilical.  economic  and  cultural  relations  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  with  emphasis  on  their 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  development  of 
the  inter-American  system, 

HIST  471  History  of  Brazil  (3)  The  history  of  Brazil  with 
emphasis  on  the  national  period, 

HIST  472  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (3) 

Concentration  upon  the  recent  history  of  Argentina  with 
emphasis  upon  the  social  and  economic  development  ol 
a  third  world  nation. 

HIST  473  History  of  the  Spanish  Caribt>ean  (3) 

HIST  474  History  ot  Mexico  and  Central  America  I  (3) 

History  ol  Mexico  and  Central  America,  beginning  with 
the  Pre-Spamsh  Indian  cultures  and  continuing  through 
European  contact,  conquest,  and  colonial  dominance, 
down  to  the  beginning  ol  the  Mexican  War  for 
Independence  in  1810. 

HIST  475  History  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  H  (3) 

A  continuation  of  HIST  474  with  emphasis  of  the  political 
development  of  the  Mexican  natton, 

HiST  476  History  of  Canada  (3)  A  history  ol  Canada. 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth  century  and 
upon  Canadian  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States, 

HIST  477  American  Foreign  Relations  In  the  Age  ot 
Roosevelt  (3)  An  intensive  study  ol  foreign  relations 
Irom  1932  to  1945  Diplomacy  m  the  Great  Depression, 
nse  and  fall  of  Amencan  isolationism,  'aid-short-ol-war" 
in  opposition  to  Axis  aggression;  FOR's  conduct  of 


foreign  affairs  dunng  World  War  II.  his  guidance  toward 
an  expanded  leadership  role  for  the  United  States  alter 
the  war.  and  beginnings  ol  the  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

HIST  480  History  of  Traditional  China  (3)  China  Irom 
earliest  times  to  1644  AD  Emphasis  on  the 
development  pf  traditional  Chinese  culture,  society,  and 
government. 

HIST  481  A  History  of  Modem  China  (3)  Modern  China 
Irom  1644  to  the  Peoples  Republic  ol  China  Emphasis 
on  the  coming  ol  the  west  to  China  and  the  various 
stages  ol  the  Chinese  reaction. 

HIST  482  History  of  Japan  to  1800  (3)  Traditional 
Japanese  civilization  Irom  the  age  ot  Shinto  mythology 
and  introduction  ol  continental  learning  down  to  the  rule 
ol  military  families,  the  transition  to  a  money  economy, 
and  the  creation  ol  a  townsmen's  culture  A  survey  ol 
political,  economic,  religious,  and  cultural  history. 

HIST  483  History  of  Japan  Since  1800  (3)  Japan's 
renewed  contact  with  the  western  world  and  emergence 
as  a  modern  state,  industrial  society,  and  world  power, 
1800-1931;  and  Japan's  road  to  war,  occupation,  and 
recovery.  1931  to  the  present. 

HIST  485  History  of  Chinese  Communism  (3)  An 

analysis  of  the  various  factors  in  modern  Chinese  history 
that  led  to  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  communist  party  in 
1949  and  ot  the  subsequent  course  of  events  of  the 
People's  Republic  ol  China,  Irom  ca.  1919  to  the 
present. 

HIST  487  History  of  Soviet  Foreign  Relations,  1917  to 
Present  (3)  A  history  ol  Soviet  foreign  relations  both 
conventional  diplomacy  and  the  spread  ot  proetanan 
international  from  the  October  Revolution  to  the  present. 

HIST  491  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (3)  Sun/ey  ol 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  Irom  1300  AD  To  its 
collapse  dunng  World  War  I  Emphasis  on  the  empire's 
social  and  political  institutions  and  its  expansion  into 
Europe,  the  Arab  East  and  North  Africa. 

HIST  492  The  Contemporary  Middle  East  (3)  This 

course  covers  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and 
the  emergence  of  contemporary  states  ol  the  area. 

HIST  495  Twentieth  Century  Algeria  (3)  A  bnel  survey 
ot  the  history  of  Algeria  and  an  indepth  study  ol 
twentieth  century  events  leading  up  to  and  including  the 
War  ol  Liberation  and  Algerian  independence.  Reading 
knowledge  of  French  desirable. 

HIST  496  A  History  of  West  Africa  (3)  West  Africa  from 
approximately  4500  B  C  To  the  colonial  era  The 
development  of  agricultural  and  technological 
achievements,  which  made  it  possible  for  West  African 
civilizations  to  emerge  and  endure  and  the  development 
pf  the  medieval  and  early  modern  stale  systems.  The 
structure  of  West  Afncan  societies,  the  people  and  their 
cultural  history. 

HIST  497  Economic  History  of  West  Africa  (3)  The 

economic  history  of  West  Alnca  from  neolithic  times  to 
the  end  of  the  colonial  era.  Reading  knowledge  ol 
French  desirable. 

HLTH  —  Health 

HLTH  105  Science  and  Theory  of  Health  (2)  The 

scientific  and  philosophical  bases  lor  various  theories  ol 
health,  including  health,  wellness,  individual  control  and 
limitations  ot  health  status,  and  holistic  health. 

HLTH  106  Drug  Use  and  Abuse  (3)  An  interdisciplinary 
analysis  of  contemporary  drug  issues  and  problems  The 
course  will  examine  physiological,  psychological,  social, 
philosophical,  histoncal.  legal  and  health  aspects  ol 
drug  use  and  abuse  Special  attention  will  be  focused 
on  those  general  motivations  lor  drug  use  that  attend  iile 
on  the  college  campus. 

HLTH  110  Orientation  to  Health  Education  (1)  This 
course  explores  the  field  of  health  education  in  lx)th  the 
school  and  the  community  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
health  educator  Professional  preparation  and  career 
opportunities  are  considered. 

HLTH  130  Introduction  to  Health  (3)  Development  ol 
understanding  and  appreciation  ol  the  historic  and 
significant  purpose  and  piace  of  each  of  the  specialized 
health  areas  in  general  education.  A  study  ol  the 
educational  and  personal  requirements  and 
opportunities  ot  a  career  in  each  professional  health 
area. 
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HLTH    140    Personal    and    Community    Health    (3) 

Meaning  ana  sigmlicance  ol  p'lysicai.  meniai  and  social 
heaiih  as  reiaied  lo  the  individual  and  lo  socieiy: 
Imponanl  phases  ol  nalionai  health  problems, 
conslruclive  methods  ol  pfomotmg  health  ol  the 
individual  and  the  community,  health  ptoDiems  young 
people  encounter  with  special  emphasis  on  health 
knowledge  lor  lulu'e  teachers 

HLTH  150  First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Services 

(2)  Lecture,  denxinsnaiion  and  training  in  emergency 
care.  including  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation, 
hemorrhage  control,  shock,  poisons  and  bone  iniury 
treatment  and  childbirth  American  fled  Cross  and  Heart 
Association  ol  Maryland  Cenilicalion  awarded. 

HLTH    230    Introduction    to    Health    Behavior    (3) 

Psychological,  social  psychological,  and  sociological 
approaches  to  the  lollowmg  health  areas  development 
ol  health  attitudes  and  behavior,  patient-provider 
interaction  and  the  organization  ol  health  care. 

HLTH    260    Instructor's    Course    In    First    AW    (2) 

Pierequisiie  hlTh  150  or  equivalent  Advanced 
consideration  ot  first  aid  techniques;  orientation  to 
methods,  techniques  and  teaching  aids,  practical 
classroom  instruction  required.  Red  Cross  instructors 
certilication  awarded. 

HLTH  270  Safety  Education  (3)  Safety  in  the  home, 
school  and  community  Salely  education  programs  in 
the  public  schools. 

HLTH  280  The  Driver  and  His  Characteristics  (3) 

Prerequisite  HLTH  270  The  aim  ol  this  course  is  to  treat 
Ihe  driver  behavior  problem  in  its  relation  lo  many  of  the 
psychophysical  (actors  and  forces  m  the  trattic 
environment  that  impinge  upon  the  man  behind  the 
wheel 

HLTH  285  Controlling  Stress  and  Tension  (3)  Health 
probiem8  related  to  stress  and  tension.  Ana'ysis  ol 
causitive  psycho-social  stressors  and  intervening 
physiological  mechanisms  Emphasis  on  prevention  and 
control  ot  stress  through  techniques  such  as 
biofeedback,  nneditation  and  neuromuscular  relaxation. 

HLTH  305  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety  I  (3) 

Prerequisites  hlTH  270.  280  This  course  is  a  study  ol 
the  place  of  the  automobile  m  nxxJem  life  and  deais  with 
the  fundamentals,  principles,  practices,  and  content  of 
high  school  driver  education  and  trattic  safety. 
Laboratory  experience  consists  of  observation  and 
experience  m  teaching  beginners  to  drive  in  dual  control 
cars  and  simulators.  Course  includes  eight  weeks  of 
practice  teaching, 

HLTH  310  Introduction  to  the  School  Health  Program 

(2)  Prerequisites  HLTH  i05  OR  140  This  course  oeais 
with  Ihe  aspects  ol  school  health  health  environment, 
health  services,  and  health  education  The  relationships 
of  the  school  health  program  and  the  general  education 
program  are  emphasized  The  roies  ol  teachers, 
administrators,  fieaith  specialists,  and  others  in  related 
fields  are  discussed 

HLTH  340  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Observation 

(3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  140,  270.  310,  420  A  course 
designed  lo  provide  directed  observation  and 
discussion,  coordinating  these  experiences  with  those 
from  previous  methods  courses  in  the  development  ot 
curricula  for  health  and  physical  education  The  course 
is  planned  lo  prepare  for  student  teaching  which  follows 
in  the  same  semester  The  observations  win  be  made  ot 
health  programs  m  junior  and  senior  high  sctxxjis  This 
course  must  be  taken  during  Ihe  serDesler  in  which  the 
Student  IS  doing  student  teaching. 

HLTH  345  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety  H  (3) 

Prerequisites  HLTH  270.  280.  305.  or  their  equivalents. 
Comprenensive  programming  lor  driver  education; 
leaching  to  ni>eet  driving  emergencies  and  winter 
conditions,  resources  and  agencies.  Ihe  teacher  and 
driver  education,  consumer  education,  insurance  and 
liability 

HLTH  365  Organization,  Administration  and 
Supervision     of     School     Safety     Education     (3) 

Pre-equisitKS  HlTH  2/3.  280.  305.  ->4b  or  their 
equivalents  Designed  lor  teachers,  school 
administrators,  college  instructors,  and  others 
responsible  lor  directing  or  supervising  safety  programs 
in  the  schools  Deais  with  the  problems,  poncies, 
practices,  and  procedures  involved  m  the  organization, 
administration  and  Ihe  supervision  ol  a  comprehensive 
accident  prevention  and  satety  education  program  lor 
Ihe  schools  Considers  miegralioo  laclors  ol  the  scnooi 


safely  programs  with  the  special  emphasis  on  iraltic 
programs. 

HLTH  370  Behavioral  Factors  In  Accident  Causation 
and  Prevention  (3)  Prerequisite  hlTH  270  or 
permission  ot  instructor  The  role  ol  behavioral  lactors. 
as  opposed  to  environmental  or  machine-agent 
influences  in  determining  and  reducing  iniunous 
mishaps  Special  emphasis  on  variables  which  altect 
protective  motivation. 

HLTH  371  Communicating  Safety  and  Health  (3)  The 

communication  and  evaluation  ol  safety  and  health 
information  Emphasis  on  various  types  ot 
communications  and  recipient  factors  which  contribute 
to  their  success  or  failure. 

HLTH  375  Problems  In  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety 
Education  (3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  270.  280.  305.  345  or 
their  equivalents  An  advanced  course  which  gives 
consideration  to  the  individual  problems  encountered  m 
teaching  driver  and  safety  education  The  psychology 
ol  teaching  and  learning  are  emphasized  Consideration 
is  given  lo  implications  of  emotion  and  attitude  factors  in 
driver  and  traffic  education  The  course  includes  an 
examination  of  existing  courses  ot  study,  research. 
supervisory  and  evaluation  practices 

HLTH  390  Organization  and  Administration  of  School 
Health  Programs  (3)  Tne  inree  maior  aspects  ot  Ihe 
school  hed'ifi  proQ'am  are  considered.  Problems 
connected  with  health  services,  health  instruction,  and 
Ihe  health  aspects  ol  the  school  environment  are 
discussed  The  responsibilities  ot  school  personnel  are 
delineated  with  emphasis  on  the  role  ol  the 
adminislralor 

HLTH  420  Methods  and  Materials  In  Health  Education 

(3)  Prerequisites  HLTH  105  OR  140.  310  or  consent  ot 
instructor  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the 
interrelationships  ol  curriculum  planning,  methodology 
and  the  selection  and  use  ol  teaching  aids  and 
materials.  Special  problems  associated  with  health 
leaching  are  discussed  Students  will  become  lamiiiar 
with  a  vanety  ol  resources  as  well  as  planning  lot  and 
presenting  denx)nstralion  lessons. 

HLTH  430  Health  Education  In  the  Woricplace  (3)  A 

survey  of  the  role  ot  health  education  in  work  settings 
Examination  ot  occupational  stress,  the  health  effects  of 
shift  work,  women's  health  in  the  workplace,  health 
education  approaches  to  informing  workers  and 
management,  and  health  promotion  programs  in  ihe 
workplace. 

HLTH  450  Health  of  Children  and  Vouth  (3)  A  study  ol 
the  health  ol  5  to  18  year  oids  Physical,  mental,  social, 
and  eiTKitionai  health.  Psychosexuai  development,  diet, 
exercise,  recreation,  and  Ihe  roies  ot  patents  and 
teachers. 

HLTH  455  Physical  Fitness  of  the  Individual  (3)  A 

study  ot  the  maior  physical  fitness  problems  confronting 
the  adult  in  iiKidern  society  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  scientific  appraisal,  development  and  maintenance 
ol  Illness  at  an  age  levels  Such  problems  as  obesity, 
weight  reduction,  chrome  fatigue,  posture,  and  special 
exercise  programs  are  explored.  This  course  is  open  to 
persons  outside  Ihe  lieids  ol  physical  education  and 
health. 

HLTH   456   Health   of  the  Aging   and   Aged   (3) 

Psychological,  physiological  and  socio-economic 
aspects  ol  aging,  nutrition,  sexuality,  death,  dying,  and 
bereavement,  seil-actuaiization  and  creativity,  health 
needs  and  cnses  ol  the  aged 

HLTH  460  Problems  In  School  Health  Education  In 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (2-6)  This  is  a 
workshop  type  course  designed  pa'ticuiar'y  lor  mservice 
teachers  to  acquami  them  with  the  best  methods  ol 
providing  good  hea'th  services.  heaUhlui  environment 
and  health  instruction 

HLTH  46S  Safety  Program  Evaluation  (3)  Examination 
ol  the  methods  and  techniques  used  to  evaluate  safety 
programs,  with  special  reie'ence  to  managena'  decision 
making  needs  assessment  and  hazard  recognition, 
evaluation  and  control 

HLTH  470  The  Health  Program  hi  the  Elementary 
School  (3)  Prerequisites  hlTh  i05  OR  140  3'0  This 
course  designed  lor  the  elementary  school  classroom 
teacher  analyzes  bioiogicai  ana  sociological  lactors 
which  determine  the  heaith  status  and  needs  ol  the 
individual  elementary  school  chiid  The  various  aspects 
ot  the  school  program  are  evaluated  m  terms  ot  irieir 


role  in  health  education  The  total  school  health  program 
is  surveyed  Irom  the  standpoint  ol  organization  and 
administration,  and  heauh  appraisal  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  nxxlein  nnethods  and  current  materials  in 
health  instruction  (The  state  department  ol  education 
accepts  ihis  course  lor  biological  science  credit). 

HLTH  471  Women's  Health  (3)  The  women's  health 
movement  Irom  the  perspective  ol  consumerism  and 
leminism  The  physician-palient  relationship  in  Ihe 
gynecological  and  other  medical  settings  The 
gynecological  exam.  gynecological  probierris. 
contraception,  abortion,  pregnancy  breast  and  cervical 
cancer  and  surgical  procedures  Psychological  aspects 
ol  gynecological  concerns 

HLTH  476  Death  Education  (3)  Examination  of  the 
genesis  and  development  ol  present  day  Oeath  attitudes 
and  C>ehavior  Dy  use  ol  a  muilidiscipiinary  lile  cycle 
approach. 

HLTH  477  Human  Sexuality  (3)  The  biokjgicai  and 
developmental  aspects  ol  human  sexuality,  the 
psychological  and  emotional  aspects  ol  sexual  behavior; 
sexual  Identity,  the  histoncai.  cultural,  social,  linguistic, 
legal  and  moral  lorces  atlectmg  sexual  issues,  the 
importance  ol  communication,  disclosure  and  intimacy  in 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  research  trertds  in  Itie 
area  ol  human  sexuality 

HLTH  480  Measurement  in  Health  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
two  iatx)ratory  periods  per  week  Tne  application  ol  the 
pnncipies  and  techniques  ol  educational  measurement 
to  the  teaching  ot  health  and  physical  education,  study 
ol  lunctions  and  techniques  ol  measurements  in  the 
evaluation  ol  student  progress  toward  the  oOiectives  ol 
health  and  physical  education,  and  m  the  evaluation  ol 
the  eliectiveness  ol  teaching 

HLTH  489  Reld  Laboratory  Projects  and  Wortcshop 
(1-6)  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ol  oe'sons  in 
the  lield  with  respect  to  workshop  and  research  protects 
in  special  areas  ol  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly 
structured  courses  Note  the  maximum  total  number  of 
credits  that  may  be  earned  toward  any  degree  m 
physical  education,  recreation,  or  health  eOucation 
under  PHED,  RECR.  or  HLTH  489  is  Six 

HLTH  498  Special  Topics  In  Health  (3)  Prereguisile 

consent  ol  instructor  Topics  ol  special  interest  m  areas 
noi  covered  by  reguiany  scheduled  courses  Repeatabie 
when  the  subiecl  matter  is  dillerent. 

HONR  —  Honors 

HONR  110  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Cultural 
and  Historical  (3)  A  co  ooj^m  on  a  variety  ot  topes, 
each  ol  which  wiii  mciude  the  study  ol  a  cuHure  or 
Cultures  Irom  a  comparative  or  historical  perspective. 
Class  discussion  and  active  student  participation  will  be 
stressed  Open  to  general  horxjrs  Iresnmen  or 
sophomores  and  lo  other  sludenis  Dy  permissiOfi  Ol  Ihe 
Director  ol  General  Honors. 

HONR  120  Freshman  Honor*  Colloquium:  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics  (3)  A  cooouium  on  a 
vanely  ol  topics  m  the  naluiai  sciences  or  mathematics 
Class  discussion  and  active  student  participation  wiii  be 
stressed  Open  to  general  horxjrs  Ireshmen  or 
sophomores  and  to  other  students  Dy  permission  ol  the 
Director  ol  General  Honors 

HONR  130  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Literature 
and  ttie  Arts  (3)  a  colloquium  on  a  variety  of  topics 
each  of  which  deals  with  the  aesthetic  Irom  an  analytical 
and  evaluative  viewpomt  Ciass  discussion  arxJ  active 
student  oanicipatKxi  vmii  be  stressed  Open  to  ger^rai 
honors  Ireshmen  or  sophomores  ana  to  other  students 
by  permission  ol  Ihe  Director  ol  Gerieral  Horxxs 

HONR  140  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium:  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  (3)  -  cDu'se  on  a  va-iety  ol  top<cs 
in  the  socia  ana  Deidvo'a  sciences  Cass  discussion 
and  active  student  participation  wi"  be  stressed  Open 
to  general  honors  Ireshmen  or  soohomores  and  lo  other 
students  by  permission  ol  Ihe  Director  ol  General 
honors 

HONR  150  Freshman  Honors  Colloquium: 
Interdisciplinary  (3)  A  course  on  a  va'ety  ol 
inie'discipinary  topics  ol  broad  general  interest  Class 
discussion  and  active  student  participation  wiii  be 
stressed  Open  lo  general  honors  Ireshmen  or 
sophomores  and  to  other  students  by  pemnssKXi  ol  the 
Oitecio'  ol  General  Honors. 
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HONR  31B  Honors  Seminar:  Cultural  and  Historical 
(1-3)  A  se'ies  ol  seminars  oMen  mle'OisciDima'y  m 
cfiatacler.  and  sofnelimes  learn  laugni  The  suDiecis  will 
vafy  I'om  semester  lo  semeslet  Tne  conieni  wiU  always 
be  such  ihal  it  includes  the  study  ol  a  cuHuie  or  cultures 
Itom  a  compa'ative  or  historical  perspective  The 
seminar  may  tDe  repeated  lor  credit,  with  the  permission 
ol  Ihe  Director  ol  the  General  Honors  program,  il  the 
conleni  ol  the  course  is  substantially  dillerent  Open  to 
general  and  departmental  honors  students  and  to  others 
with  the  permission  ol  the  instructor  and  the  Diiecloi  ol 
General  Honors 

HONR  328  Honors  Seminar:  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  (1-3)  A  series  ol  seminars  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  otten  interdisciplinary  in 
characier  and  sotieiimes  team  taught  The  subjects  will 
vary  Irom  semester  lo  semester  The  seminar  may  be 
repealed  lor  credit,  with  the  permission  ol  the  Director  ol 
the  General  Honors  program,  il  the  content  ol  the  course 
is  substantially  dillerent  Open  lo  general  and 
departmental  honors  students  and  to  others  with  the 
permission  ol  Ihe  instructor  and  the  Director  ol  General 
Honors 

HONR  338  Honors  Seminar:  Literature  and  the  Arts 
(1-3)  A  series  ot  seminars  in  literature  and  Ihe  arts,  ollen 
interdisciplinary  and  sometimes  team  taught.  The 
subjects  will  vary  Irom  semester  to  semesler  The 
content  will  always  be  such  that  it  includes  a  locus  on 
the  aesthetic  Irom  an  analytic  and  evaluative  viewpoint. 
The  seminar  may  be  repealed  lor  credil,  with  the 
permission  ol  the  Director  ol  the  General  Honors 
program,  il  the  content  ol  Ihe  course  is  substantially 
dillerent-  Open  lo  general  and  departmental  honors 
students  and  to  others  with  the  permission  ol  Ihe 
instructor  and  the  Director  ol  General  Honors, 

HONR  348  Honors  Seminar:  Social  and  Behavleral 
Sciences  (1-3)  A  series  ol  seminars  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  otten  interdisciplinary  and 
sometimes  team  taught  The  subjects  will  vary  Irom 
semester  to  semester  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  tor 
credit,  with  the  permission  ol  the  Director  ol  the  General 
Honors  program,  il  the  content  ol  the  couise  is 
substantially  dillerent  Open  to  general  and 
departmental  honors  students  and  to  others  with  the 
permission  ol  Ihe  instructor  and  the  Director  ol  General 
Honors, 

HONR  358  Honors  Seminar:  Interdisciplinary  (1-3)  A 

series  ol  seminars  on  broad  interdisciplinary  topics  ol 
general  interest  The  subjects  will  vary  Irom  semester  to 
semester.  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  lor  credit,  with 
Ihe  permission  ol  the  Director  ol  the  General  Honors 
program,  il  the  content  ol  the  course  is  substantially 
dillerent.  Open  lo  general  and  departmental  honors 
students  and  to  others  with  the  permission  ol  the 
instructor  and  the  Director  ol  General  Horrors. 

HONR  368  Honors  Seminar:  Development  of 
Knowledge  (1-3)  A  senes  ol  seminars,  often 
inie'discipiinary  in  character  and  sometimes 
team-taught  The  creation,  discovery,  exploration,  testing 
and  evaluation  ol  knowledge  m  one  or  nxire  disciplines. 
The  seminar  may  be  repeated  lor  credit,  with  the 
permission  ol  Ihe  Director  ol  Ihe  General  Honors 
Program,  il  the  content  ol  the  course  is  substantially 
dillerent.  Open  to  General  and  Departmental  Honors 
students  and  to  others  with  permission  ol  Ihe  Director  ot 
General  Horxjrs 

HONR    370   Honors   Thesis   or   Project   (3-6)   The 

preparation  and  execution,  under  the  direction  ol  an 
individual  laculty  member,  ol  a  written  thesis  or  a  project 
ol  some  other  Kind,  such  as  a  piece  ol  creative  work  or 
a  pertormance  The  thesis  or  project  must  be  ot  honors 
Quality  and  must  be  outside  the  student's  major.  Open 
only  to  students  in  the  General  Honors  program. 

HONR  378  Honors  Seminar:  Analysis  of  Human 
Problems  (1-3)  A  series  ot  seminars,  olten 
interdisciplinary  in  character  and  sometimes 
team-taught  The  application  ol  knowledge  from  one  or 
more  disciplines  lo  the  study  ol  important  human 
problems  The  seminar  may  be  repeated  for  credit,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Director  ol  the  General  Honors 
Program,  il  the  content  ol  the  course  is  substantially 
different  Open  to  General  Honors  students  and  to 
others  with  permission  of  the  Director  of  General  Honors, 

HONR  379  Honors  Independent  Study  (1-6)  Honors 
independent  study  involves  reading  or  research, 
directed  by  individual  laculty,  especially  in  areas  outside 
ol  students  maior.  HONR  379  or  360  but  not  both,  may 


be  used  once  to  luHiil  Ihe  general  honors  seminar 
tequiremeni  Graded  passlaii  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ol  twelve  hours  Open  only  to  general  horrars 
students 
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HORT  111  Tree  Fruit  Production  (3)  Prerequisite 
BOTIM  101  Two  lectures  and  one  latxjratory  per  week 
A  detailed  study  ol  the  principles  and  practices  in  trull 
production,  harvesting  and  storage,  wilh  emphasis  on 
Ihe  apple  One  lield  tnp  required 

HORT  112  Tree  FruH  Production  (2)  Two  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  HORT  ill  A  study  ol  ihe  pnncipies 
and  practices  m  fruit  production,  han/esting.  and 
handling  ol  deciduous  tree  Iruil  crops  Other  than  Ihe 
apple 

HORT  132  Garden  Management  (2)  Two  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  The  planting  and  care  ol 
ornamental  plants  on  Ihe  home  grounds  and  a  study  ol 
commonly  used  species  ol  annuals  and  herbaceous 
perennials. 

HORT  142  Garden  Management  laboratory  (1)  One 

Iwo-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  or  concurrent 
HORT  132  Demonstration  and  application  ol  practices 
in  the  production  and  maintenance  ot  garden  plants 

HORT  160  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Landscaping  (3) 

Three  lectures  per  week  The  theory  and  general 
principles  ol  landscaping  design  with  their  application  to 
public  and  private  areas. 

HORT  171  Elements  of  Forestry  (3)  Two  lectures  per 
week.  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  A  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  forestry,  including  limber  values,  conservation, 
protection,  silviculture,  utilization,  mensuration, 
engmeenng,  recreation  and  lumbering  Pnncipies  and 
practices  ol  woodland  management.  Four  all-day 
Saturday  field  trips  are  required. 

HORT  212  Small  Fruit  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite:  BOTN  101,  A 
study  ot  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the 
production  of  small  fruits  including  grapes,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  cranberries. 

HORT  222  Vegetable  Production  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite:  BOTN  101,  A 
study  of  principles  and  practices  ol  commercial 
vegetable  production. 

HORT  231  Greenhouse  Management  (3)  Three  lectures 
per  week  Prerequisite,  BOTN  lOl  A  study  ol  the 
construction  and  operation  of  structures  for  forcing 
horticultural  crops  and  Ihe  principles  underlying  the 
regulation  of  growth  under  greenhouse  conditions. 

HORT  232  Flower  Store  Management  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  Prerequisite  HORT 
231,  A  study  ol  the  operation  and  management  of  a 
flower  store.  Laboratory  period  devoted  to  principles 
and  practice  ol  liorai  arrangements  and  decoration. 

HORT  241  Greenhouse  Crop  Production  Laboratory 

(1)  One  iatX)ratory  per  week  Prerequisite  or  concurrent 
HORT  231  Demonstration  and  application  of  practices 
in  the  commercial  production  of  greenhouse  crops, 

HORT  242  Greenhouse  Crop  Production  Laboratory 

(1)  One  latxiratory  per  week  Prerequisite  HORT  231. 
Demonstration  and  application  ol  practices  in  the 
commercial  production  ol  greenhouse  crops. 

HORT  260  Basic  Landscape  Composition  (2)  Two 

latxiratory  periods  per  week.  The  introduction  ol 
landscaping  presentation  technique,  supplemented  by 
problems  in  basic  composition. 

HORT  271  Plant  Propagation  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequisite  BOTN  lOl  A  study  ol  the  principles 
and  practices  in  the  propagation  ol  plants, 

HORT  274  Genetics  of  Cultivated  Plants  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  BOTN  101  Principles  ol 
plant  genetics  m  relation  to  plant  breeding  Some  of  the 
topics  presented  are  meiosis.  simple  Mendeiian 
genetics,  gene  interaction,  linkage  and  crossing  over, 
cytoplasmic  and  quantitative  inheritance,  mutations,  and 
Ihe  role  ot  DNA. 

HORT  361  Principles  of  Landscape  Design  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite  HORT  160  and  260  A  consideration  ot 
design  criteria  and  procedure  as  applied  to  residential 
properties. 


HORT  362  Advanced   Landscape   Design  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  laboratory  penoOs  pet  week. 
Prerequisite  HORT  361  Prerequisite  or  concurrent 
HORT  454  The  design  ol  public  and  private  areas  with 
Ihe  major  emphasis  on  plant  materials. 

HORT  364  Landscape  Construction  (3)  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  penoOs  per  week  Prerequisite 
HORT  361  An  introductory  study  and  application  ol 
location  methods,  construction  details,  and  construction 
techniques  ol  Ihe  various  landscape  ob|ecls  such  as 
walks,  walls,  benches,  roads. 

HORT  398  Seminar  (1)  Oral  presentation  ol  Ihe  results 
of  investigational  work  by  reviewing  recent  scienlilic 
literature  m  Ihe  various  phases  ol  horticulture, 

HORT  399  Special  Problems  (2)  Credil  arranged 
according  to  work  done  For  maior  students  in 
horticulture   or    botany.    Four   credits    maximum    per 

student. 

HORT  411  Technology  of  Fruits  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Prerequi^te  HORT  112.  prerequisite  HORT  112, 
prerequisite  or  concurrent  BOTN  441  A  cnlical  analysis 
ol  research  work  and  application  ol  Ihe  principles  ol 
plant  physiology,  chemistry,  and  tx)tany  lo  practical 
problems  in  commercial  production. 

HORT  417  Tree  and  Small  Fruit  Management  (1) 

Pnmariiy  designed  tor  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
and  extension  agents  Special  emphasis  will  be  piaced 
upon  new  and  improved  commercial  methods  ol 
production  ol  the  leading  tree  and  small  fruit  crops. 
Current  problems  and  their  solution  will  receive  special 
attention, 

HORT  422  Technology  of  Vegetables  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite  HORT  222.  prerequisite 
or  concurrent.  BOTN  441,  A  cntical  analysis  ol  research 
work  and  application  ol  principles  of  plant  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  botany  lo  practical  problems  in 
commercial  vegetable  production. 

HORT  427  Truck  Crop  Management  (1)  Pnmariiy 
designed  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and 
extension  agents  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
new  and  improved  methods  ot  production  ot  the  leading 
truck  crops  Current  problems  and  their  solutions  will 
receive  special  attention, 

HORT  432  Fundamentals  of  Greenhouse  Crop 
Production  (3)  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite; 
HORT  231  This  course  deals  with  a  study  ol  the 
commercial  production  and  marketing  ol  ornamental 
plant  crops  under  greenhouse,  plastic  houses  and 
out-ot-door  conditions, 

HORT    433    Plants    For    Interior    Decoration    (2) 

Prerequisite,  HORT  231  or  permission  ot  instructor,  A 
study  ol  the  selection,  production  and  use  of  plants  for 
interior  decoration  and  their  installation  and  maintenance 
under  intenor  conditions. 

HORT  451  Technology  of  Ornamentals  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisite:  or  concurrent  BOTN 
441 ,  A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  piani 
as  related  to  the  growth,  ilowering  and  storage  of 

ornamental  plants, 

HORT  453  Woody  Plant  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite: 
BOTN  212  A  field  and  latxiratory  study  ot  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  used  in  ornamental  plantings, 

HORT  454  Woody  Plant  Materials  (3)  Prerequisite; 
BOTN  212  A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  used  m  ornamental  plantings, 

HORT  456  Production  and  Maintenance  of  Woody 
Plants  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  latxiratory  period  a 
week  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  HORT  271.  454.  A 
study  ol  the  production  methods  and  operation  ol  a 
commercial  nursery  and  the  planting  and  care  ol  woody 
plants  in  the  landscape, 

HORT  457  Ornamental  Horticulture  (1)  A  ccurse 
designed  for  teachers  ol  agncuHure  and  extension 
agents  to  place  special  emphasis  on  problems  of  the 
culture  and  use  of  ornamental  plants. 

HORT  471  Systematic  Horticulture  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  penod  a  week  A  study  of  the  ongin, 
taxonomic  relationship  and  horticultural  classification  ol 
truits  and  vegetables. 

HORT     472     Advanced     Plant     Propagation     (2) 

Prerequisite;  HORT  271,  A  study  ol  the  anatomy, 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  seed  and  plant  as 
related  to  macro  and  micro  forms  of  propagation.  A 
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review  ol  resea'c^i  m  propagation 

HORT  474  Physiology  of  Maturation  and  Storage  of 
Horticultural  Crops  (2)  Two  leciufes  a  week 
Pre'eauisiie  BOTN  441  Faciofs  reialed  lo  matutalion 
and  application  of  scieniilic  principles  lo  handling  and 
storage  ol  horticultural  crops. 

HORT  489  Special  Topics  In  Horticulture  (1-3)  Credit 
according  lo  lime  scheduled  and  o'ganization  ol  course. 
A  lecture  and  or  laboratory  series  organized  lo  study  m 
depth  a  selected  phase  ol  horticulture  not  covered  by 
existing  courses. 
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HSAD    002    Portfolio    Preparation    Workshop    (3) 

Noncredii.  but  equivalent  to  three  crediis  lor  lee 
calculation  purposes  only  Prerequisite  Pre-design 
status  Guidance  and  assistance  lor  students  whose 
design  poriloiio  did  not  pass  the  review  required  under 
selective  admission  lo  the  maiors  ol  interior  Design  or 
Advertising  Design,  or  lor  students  who  wish  to  belter 
prepare  a  portloiio  poor  to  the  review.  Passing  this 
course  IS  not  equivalent  to  a  satislactory  completion  of 
the  pohloiio  review  Olfered  in  Summer  only  on 
non-slandaid  schedule. 

HSAD  240  Design  and  Furnishings  in  ttie  Home  (3) 

Three  lectures  a  weeK  Prerequisites  APDS  101  or  104 
Designed  lo  meet  need  lor  basic  mlormalion  and 
competency  in  choice  and  arrangement  ol  home 
furnishings  For  nonmaiors  only. 

HSAD  246  IMateriais  of  interior  Design  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  instructor  Investigation  ol  materials  and 
construction  characteristics  ol  interior  architecture  and 
furnishings  Emphasis  on  use.  limitations,  sources. 
Directions  in  current  research. 

HSAD  251  Housing  issues  and  Prospects  (3)  Social 
and  economic  issues  associated  with  the  production, 
consumption  and  regulation  ol  housing  Perceptions  ol 
the  housing  unit,  lactors  atfecting  the  cost  and  linancing 
of  housing,  and  the  role  ol  lederal  and  local  governmenl 
in  the  distribution  ol  the  housing  resource. 

HSAD  340  Period  Homes  and  Tiielr  Furnishings  (3) 

Prerequisites  APDS  101,  HSAD  246,  or  equivalent,  A 
study  ol  authentic  interiors  and  furnishings  Exploration 
ol  style  inliuences  apparent  in  coniemporaniy  produced 
items. 

HSAD  341  Contemporary  Developments  in 
Architecture,  Interiors,  Furnishings  (3)  Prerequisite: 

HSAD  246  and  consent  ol  instructor.  Styie  origins  and 
development  ol  twentieth  century  architecture  as  living 
space  Architects,  designers,  trends,  philosophy  of 
relationship  ol  interior  space  lo  lurmshings. 

HSAD  342  Space  Development  (3)  One  lecture.  2 
two-hour  studios.  Prerequisites:  APDS  101.  102.  103. 
EDIT  160.  or  equivalent  A  study  ql  blue  prints  and 
house  construction  as  they  relate  lo  the  interior  designer. 
Development  and  drafting  of  original  plans  emphasizing 
the  functional  spatial  relationship  of  furnishings  to 
interiors. 

HSAD  343  Interior  Design  I  (3)  One  lecture-discussion, 
two  studio  periods.  Prerequisites  APDS  101.  EDIT  210. 
or  equivalent  Complete  presentation  ol  rooms,  isometric 
and  perspective  proiecnons  rendered  in  coior,  purchase 
and  work  orders.  Emphasis  on  individual  and  family 
living  space. 

HSAD  344  interior  Design  il  (3)  One  lecture-discussion, 
two  studio  periods  Prerequisite:  HSAD  343. 
Continuation  ol  HSAD  343  with  emphasis  on  commercial 
and  contract  assignments. 

HSAD  345  Professional  Aspects  of  interior  Design  (3) 

One  lecture  p'us  wo'k  expenence.  Prolessional 
orientation,  ethics,  and  practices. 

HSAD  362  ideas  in  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  completion 
ol  distributive  studies  areas  A  and  C  Key  concepts  m 
design,  including  style,  type.  rule,  system,  meaning  and 
nKidei  Examination  of  historical  and  contemporary 
periods 

HSAD  380  Professional  Seminar  (2)  Two  lecture 
discussion  periods  Prerequisite  lumor  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Exploration  of  professional  and 
career  opportunities,  ethics,  practices,  prolessional 
organizations    Portloiio  evaluation. 

HSAD  440  Interior  Design  III  (4)  Eight  hours  studio 
periods     Prerequisite     HSAD    344.    Preparation    ol 


complete  presentation:  work  soecilicalions.  floor  plans, 
purchase  orders,  renderings,  etc  Portloiio  preparation. 

HSAD  441  Interior  Design  iV  (4)  Eight  hours  studio 
periods  Prerequisite:  HSAD  440  Preparation  of 
complete  presentation  work  speciiications,  Hoor  p'ans. 
purchase  orders,  renderings,  etc  Portfolio  preparation. 

HSAD  442  Barrier-free  Interiors  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
APDS  101A  or  equivalent  and  consent  ol  instructor  An 
introduction  to  determinants  ol  design  decisions  m 
relation  to  the  handicapped,  aging  and  disabled: 
physical  limitations  and  design  support  systems, 

HSAD  443  Barrier-free  Interiors  11  (3)  Prerequisites: 
HSAD  343,  HSAD  442  Three  Studio  periods. 
Experience  in  solving  problems  related  to  interior  space, 
both  individual  and  congregate,  and  its  use  by  the 
handicapped,  aging  and  disabled 

HSAD   451    Gaming    Simulation    in    Design    I    (3) 

Prerequisites  Two  uoper-division  level  courses  m  HSAD. 
FMCD,  ARCH.  URBS,  GVPT  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Simulation  games  as  a  means  to  model  social 
interaction  Applications  in  the  lieids  ol  urban, 
architectural,  interior  and  graphic  design;  planning, 
housing,  and  community  development  Mathematical 
gaming  theory  as  it  relates  to  simulation  games. 

HSAD  452  Gaming  Simulation   in   Design   11   (3) 

Prerequisite  HSAD  451  The  design  and  testing  ol 
student-developed  simulation  games  in  the  lieids  of 
urban,  architectural,  interior  and  graphic  design; 
planning,  housing,  and  community  development. 

HSAD  458  Readings  In  Housing  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  and  consent  ol  instructor  Readings  in  depth  under 
the  guidance  ol  a  lacuity  member  on  one  or  more  facets 
of  housing,  in  support  ol  individual  interests  m  urban 
renewal,  public  housing,  etc  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum 
ol  six  credits. 

HSAD    460    Housing    Costs    and    Financing    (3) 

Prerequisites:  MATH  110  and  ECON  205  or  equivalent. 
Effects  ol  housing  costs  and  linancmg  on  the  ability  of 
households  to  obtain  satislactory  housing  inliuence  of 
the  public  and  pnvate  groups  on  the  cost  ol  housing 
and  availability  ol  linancmg  Basic  quantitative 
techniques  ol  housing  cost  analysis. 

HSAD  462  Seminar  on  ideas  in  Design  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  HSAD  362  or  consent  ol  instructor  Detailed 
examination  and  discussion  of  concepts  presented  in 
HSAD  362. 

HSAD  488  Selected  Topics  in  Housing  and  Interior 
Design  (1-6)  Ottered  on  demand  May  be  repeated  to  a 

maximum  ol  six  hours. 

HSAD  499  Individual  Study  In  Housing  And'or  Interior 
Design  (3-4)  Guidance  lor  the  advanced  student 
capable  ol  independent  subiecl  matter  investigation  or 
creative  work.  Problem  chosen  with  consent  ol 
instructor. 

lADM  —  Institution  Administration 

lADM    200    Introduction    to     Food    Service    (2) 

Introduction  to  the  hisioncai  development,  luture  trends, 
and  careers  m  ine  food  service  industry,  e  g  Iranchises. 
muHi-unit  corporations,  hospitals,  educational  institutions, 
and  venq.ng 

lADIM  300  Foodservice  Organization  and  Management 

(3)  Introduction  to  the  loooservices.  pnncipies  of 
organization,  management  Financial  control,  and 
technical  operations.  Records,  reports  and  organization 

charts  included 

lADM  340  Foodservice  Systems  Management  in  the 
Community  (4)  Two  lectu'es  and  one  six  hour 
latxjralory  per  week  Prerequisite  FOOD  250  and  lADM 
300  Pre-  or  corequisile  NUTR  300  The  evaluation  of 
community  leeding  problems  caused  by  the  complexity 
of  such  lactors  as  age.  economic  situation,  ethnicity, 
culture  and  religion. 

lADM  350  Foodservice  Operations  I  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  one  live  hour  laboratory  Prerequisite  FOOD  250. 
Pre-  or  corequisite  lADM  300  and  MiCB  200 
Introduction  lo  the  responsibilities  of  first  levei  food 
service  supervisors  in  quantity  foooservice  includes 
planning,  preparation,  sendee  and  safety  ol  acceptable, 
nutritionally  adequate  meais  al  designated  budgetary 
levels  Latxiratory  expenence  m  quantity  tood  production 
and  service. 


lADM  355  Foodservice  Operations  11  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  one  live-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
lADM  350  Study  Ol  topics  such  as  market  analysis, 
menu  pricing  and  merchandizing,  food  ar>d  labor  cost 
accounting,  recipe  development  lor  delayed  foodservice 
systems  and  problem  solving  techniques  Laboratory 
experience  m  objective  testing  ol  quantity  food  products, 
recipe  development  and  solving  lood  sen/ice  problems. 

lADM  410  School  Foodservice  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
one  morning  a  week  lor  lieid  experience  in  a  school 
loodsen/ice  Prerequisite  FOOD  200,  OR  240  and  250. 
and  NUTR  300,  or  consent  of  instructor  Study  of 
organization  and  management,  menu  planning,  lood 
purchasing,  preparation,  service,  and  cost  control  in  a 
school  lunch  program. 

lADM  440  Foodservice  Personnel  Administration  (2) 

Personnel  selection,  training,  scheduling,  job  evaluation, 
labor  regulations  and  communications, 

lADM  450  Foodservice  Equipment  and  Planning  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  latxjratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  lADM  350  Equipment  se'eclion, 
maintenance  and  layout  Relation  ol  the  physical  laciiity 
to  production  and  service 

lADM  455  Manpower  Planning  In  the  Foodservice 
industry  (3)  Prerequisites  lADM  350;  and  BMGT  362  or 
ECON  370.  The  loodsen/ice  labor  market  with  emphasis 
on  human  resource  planning  and  development, 
worklorce  productivity,  and  equal  employment 
opportunities  lor  minorities  and  the  handicapped  Future 
needs  and  implications  indicated  by  these  and  other 
factors. 

lADM  480  Practlcum  in  institution  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisites  lADM  350  and  consent  ol  instructor 
Insen/ice  training  and  practical  experience  toiaimg  at 
least  120  hours  m  an  approved  loodservice  operation 
under  direct  supervision  ol  praclicum  advisor. 

lADM  490  Special  Problems  in  Foodservlc«  (2-3) 

Prerequisites  senior  standing,  five  hours  in  lADM 
courses  and  consent  ol  instructor.  Individual  selected 
problems  in  the  area  ol  loodsen/ice. 

lADM  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor  Selected  current  aspects  ol  institution 
administration  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il 
the  subject  matter  is  subtantiaiiy  dilferenL 

ITAL  —  Italian 

fTAL  101  Elementary  Italian  I  (4)  Introduction  lo  basic 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  wrtten  and  oral  wort*  Credit 
will  not  be  given  lor  both  iTAL  I0i  and  iTAL  121. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  11  (4)  PrereguisHe   ITAL 

101  Completion  ol  study  ol  basic  grammar,  wntten  and 
oral  work,  wilh  an  increasing  emphasis  on  spoKen 

Italian. 

ITAL   121    Accelerated   Italian   I   (3)   An   intensive 

beginning  course  m  Italian  language  skills  guided 
practice  m  reading  and  writing,  understarxJmg  the 
spoken  language  and  conversation,  to  enable  the 
student  to  move  nrtore  quickly  to  advanced  courses. 
Restricted  lo  students  already  having  a  good 
background  in  at  least  one  other  foreign  language 
(successlui  completion  ol  level  4  in  high  school.  OR  i04 
or  equivalent  al  the  university  level,  or  through  linguistic 
competence  acquired  by  residence  abroad,  or  by 
demonstration  ol  equivalent  proficiency)  With  122,  may 
tie  used  to  satisly  language  requirements, 

ITAL  122  Accelerated  Naiian  II  (3)  Prerequisite  ITAL 
121  An  intensive  beginning  course  in  Italian  language 
Skills  guided  practice  in  reading  and  writing, 
understanding  the  spoken  language  and  conversation, 
to  enable  the  student  to  move  more  quickiy  to  advanced 
courses  May  be  used  to  sat'siy  language  requirements. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  lor  bom  iTAL  203  and  iTAL  122. 

ITAL  203  intermediate  Italian  (4)  Prerequisite    ITAL 

102  Review  ol  ilaian  grammar,  extensive  reading, 
discussion,  and  composition  Completion  of  this  course 
fulfills  the  arts  and  humanities  language  requirement 
Credit  will  not  be  given  lor  both  ITAL  203  and  iTAL  122 

ITAL  204  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 

Perequisile  ITAL  203  or  122,  or  cou'se  chairman  s 
consent  An  intensive  review  of  maio'  aspects  ol 
contemporary  grammatical  usage,  trammg  m 
comprehension,  an  introduction  to  guided  compositKXi 
ITAL  211  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 
ITAL  203  or  consent  ol  course  chairman     Practice  m 
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spoken  Italian  wilh  emonasis  on  contemporary  Italian 
culture    Not  open  to  native  speakers 

ITAL    251    Introduction    to    Italian    Literature    (3) 

Prerequisite  ITAL  203  Reouired  ol  all  students  wno 
continue  in  advanced  courses  ot  the  deoanment  with 
the  exception  ol  superior  students  wMo  are  permitted  to 
bypass  an  introduction  to  Italian  literature  Conducted  in 
Italian  Reading  ol  iilerary  texts,  discussion  and  bnel 
essays. 

ITAL  Z79  Readings  In  Italian  Literature  In  Translation 

(3)  Topic  to  be  determined  eacn  semester  All  readings, 
discussions  a'ld  examinations  m  English  No 
prerequisites  RepeataPie  lor  a  maximum  ol  6  credits. 

ITAL  301  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

(3)  Prerequisite  ITAL  204  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
Written  and  oral  work,  grammar  review  and  practice. 
designed  to  better  the  students'  abilities  to  write  and 
speak  tluentiy  and  correctly, 

ITAL  351  Italian  Literature  From  Dante  to  the 
Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisites  ITAL  204  or  251  or 
permission  ol  instructor,  Basic  survey  ol  history  ol  Italian 
literature. 

rrAL  352  Italian  Literature  From  the  Renaissance  to 
tf»e  Present  (3)  Prerequisites:  iTAL  204  or  251  or 
permission  ol  instructor.  Basic  sun^ey  ol  history  ol  Italian 
literature. 

ITAL  370  Italian  Civilization  (3)  Political,  social, 
intellectual,  literary  and  artistic  lorces  shaping 
contemporary  Italy.  Irom  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  Taught  in  English, 

ITAL  376  The  Italian  Opera  Libretto  (3)  A  history  and 
analysis  ol  Italian  opera  librettos  Irom  Monteverdi 
through  Mozart  to  Verdi  and  Puccini,  In  English. 

ITAL  399  Directed  Study  In  Italian  (1-3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  department  Intended  for  undergraduates 
who  wish  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  professor 
Ol  their  choice.  Repeaiabie  lor  a  maximum  ot  three 
credits 

ITAL  410  The  Italian  Renaissance  (3)  A  study  ol  major 
trends  ol  thought  in  Renaissance  literature,  philosophy, 
art.  and  science, 

ITAL  411  Dante  (3)  Dante's  thought  as  expressed  in  his 

maior  writings  'The  Vita  Nuova."  "De  Monarchia'  and 
"The  Divine  Comedy  '  In  English. 

ITAL  475  Italian  Cinema:  A  Cultural  Approach  (3)  The 

culture  ol  lla'y  through  the  medium  ol  film  from  the  silent 
days  up  to  the  present.  In  English. 

ITAL  498  Special  Topics  In  Italian  Literature  (3) 

Repeatabie  lor  a  maximum  ol  six  credits, 

ITAL  499  Special  Topics  In  Italian  Studies  (3)  An 

aspect  ol  Italian  studies,  the  specific  topic  to  be 
announced  each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Repeatabie 
(or  a  maximum  of  6  credits. 

IVSP  —  Individual  Studies 
Program 

IVSP  318  individual  Studies  (1-15)  Prior  pennission  of 
the  aominislrative  dean  for  undergraduate  studies 
required.  This  course  may  be  used  by  students  in  the 
Individual  Studies  Program  to  establish  credit  in 
approved  informal  educational  experiences  such  as 
independent  studies,  special  problems,  or  work-study 
expenence. 

IVSP  319  Tutorial  Report  (1)  A  written  analysis  of 
progress  toward  completion  of  degree  requirements. 
Limited  to  students  in  the  individual  Studies  Program. 

IVSP  320  Bachelor's  Report  (3)  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  Individual  Studies  Program  whose 
program  includes  40%  or  more  of  informal  educational 
experience  (independent  study,  special  problems,  work 
internship,  etc )  And  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 
students  in  the  program  This  paper  is  to  be  completed 
in  the  student  s  final  semester  and  approved  by  the  tutor 
and  committee  prior  to  certification  for  the  degree. 

JAPN  —  Japanese 

JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese  I  (6)  Introduction  to 
basic  patterns  of  contemporary  socken  Japanese  and  to 
the  two  phonetic  syllabaries  (Katanana  and  Hiragana), 

JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  II  (6)  Prerequisite: 
JAPN  101  or  equivalent.  Continued  introduction  to  the 


basic  spoken  and  wn'ten  patterns  ot  contemporary 
Japanese 

JAPN    201    Intermediate   Spoken    Japanese   I    (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  102  or  equivalent  Furiner  study  ol 
grammar  with  emphasis  on  the  spoken  language, 

JAPN   202   Intermediate   Written   Japanese   I   (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  103  or  equivalent  Continued  study  ol 
Ihe  written  Japanese  language  through  reading  and 
composition. 

JAPN   203   Intermediate   Spoken   Japanese   II   (3) 

Prerequisite  JAPN  201  Or  equivalent,  Conimuation  ol 
JAPN  201, 

JAPN    204    Intermediate   Written    Japanese    II   (3) 

Prerequisite:  JAPN  202  or  equivalent,  A  continuation  cl 
JAPN  202- 

JAPN  217  Buddhism  and  Japanese  Literature  In 
Translation    (3)    A    study    ol    the    religious    and 

philosophical  traditions  central  to  Ihe  Japanese 
imaginative  life  and  literature  Irom  ancient  to  modern 
times, 

JAPN  301  Advanced  Japanese  I  (3)  Prerequisite  JAPN 

202  or  equivalent  Readings  in  modern  literary  texts  and 
other  selected  materials,  and  advanced  conversation 
and  oral  comprehension. 

JAPN  302  Advanced  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JAPN  301  or  equivalent-  Continued  readings  in  varied 
modern  texts  and  advanced  conversation  and  oral 
comprehension. 

JAPN  303  Business  Japanese  I  (3)  Prerequisite  JAPN 

203  and  204  or  equivalent  Conversation,  reading,  and 
writing  applicable  to  Japanese  business  transactions, 
social  meetings,  and  meetings  with  government 
organizations,  with  background  matenal  in  English  on 
professional  business  practices  and  social  customs 
associated  with  business. 

JAPN  304  Business  Japanese  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  JAPN 
303  or  eqivaient  Continuation  of  JAPN  303. 

JAPN   401    Readings   In   Modem  Japanese  I   (3) 

Prerequisite:  JAPN  302  or  equivalent.  Development  of 
translation  techniques,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and 
reading  speed.  Readings  in  history,  social  sciences. 
modern  literature,  and  modern  newspaper  and 
periodical  literature. 

JAPN  402  Readings  In  Modem  Japanese  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  JAPN  401  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ol 
more  advanced  readings, 

JAPN    403    Readings    In    Classical    Japanese    (3) 

Prerequisite:  JAPN  302  or  equivalent.  Classical 
Japanese  grammar  and  Ihe  varied  styles  ol  classical 
Japanese  Readings  in  classical  texts  drawn  from  the 
Heian,  Kamakura,  Muromachi.  and  Edo  periods. 

JAPN  414  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Japanese 
Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Maior  Classics,  with  locus 
on  pmiosophicai.  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

JAPN  415  Modern  Japanese  Fiction  in  Translation  (3) 

Major  themes  and  literary  developments  m  fiction  from 
the  late  I9th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the 
works  ot  Kawabata,  Tanizaki.  Mishima,  and  Ape. 

JAPN  418  Japanese  Literature  In  Translation  (3) 

Representative  works  ol  Japanese  literature  in 
translation.  May  be  repeated  lor  a  total  of  nine  credits 
when  content  differs. 

JAPN  421   History  of  the  Japanese  Language  (3) 

Investigation  of  the  ongm  of  the  Japanese  language,  its 
relationship  with  other  languages,  and  its  development. 
In  English. 

JAPN  422  introductory  Japanese  Linguistics  (3)  An 

Investigation  of  Japanese  sound  patterns  and  syntax 
through  a  comparison  with  English. 

JAPN    499    Directed    Study    In    Japanese    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor,  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  ot  six  credits, 

JOUR  — Journalism 

JOUR  001  Professional  Orientation  (1)  Pre-  or 
corequisite  JOuR  201  or  equivalent  Provisional  or 
regular  maiors  only  A  survey  ot  lournalism  professions, 
emphasizing  appropriate  academic  and  career 
development  strategies.  Satislactory/Fail  grading  option 
only. 


JOUR  002  Professional  Practicum  (1)  Prereouisie: 

JOUR  396  Additional  prolessionai  communication 
practical  experience  m  newspapers,  news  broadcasting, 
public  relations,  advertising,  magazines,  science 
communication  and  photojournalism.  Satislactory/Fail 
grading  option  only. 

JOUR  100  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  (3) 

Survey  of  the  functions  and  effects  of  the  mass  media  m 
the  United  States  A  consumers  introduction  to 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  film,  sound  recording, 
txxjks.  magazines,  and  new  media  technology. 
Introduction  lo  public  relations,  advertising,  and  news 
analysis. 

JOUR  201  Writing  For  Mass  Media  (3)  Prerequisite:  30 
words  per  minute  typing  ability,  provisional  admission  lo 
journalism  maior  Introduction  to  news,  feature  and 
pub'icity  writing  for  the  printed  and  electronic  media, 
development  ol  news  concepts,  laboratory  in  news 
gathering  tools  and  writing  skills. 

JOUR  202  Editing  For  the  Mass  Media  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  201  Basic  editing  skills  applicable  to  all  mass 
media:  copy  editing,  graphic  pnncipies  and  processes, 
new  media  technology, 

JOUR  320  News  Reporting  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  202. 
Pnncipies  and  practices  ol  news  reporting  with  special 
emphasis  on  news  gathering  for  all  the  media,  covering 
news  beats '  and  other  news  sources,  including 
researching  a  news  story  for  accuracy, 
comprehensiveness  and  mterpretatipn. 

JOUR  321  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  (3)  Advanced 
training  in  writing  news  for  publication  in  specialized 
areas,  panicuiarly  city,  county,  and  federal  news. 
Students  meet  in  seminar  with  news  sources  and 
leading  news  reporters  and  work  in  Washington,  D  C. 
Annapolis,  and  Balimore  in  covering  news  in  depth  for 
publication  Prerequisites:  JOUR  320  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

JOUR     322     Community     News     Reporting     (3) 

Prerequisite,  JOUR  320.  Experience  in  news  reporting 
and  writing  news  events  and  human  interest  stones  lor 
community  newspapers. 

JOUR  323  Newspaper  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite:  JOUR 
202,  Pnncipies  and  practices  of  editing  for  pubiication, 
Copy  improvement,  headline  wnling.  news  photos  and 
outlines,  wire  sen/ices,  copy  control  and  scheduling, 
page  design  and  layout.  Introduction  to  computerized 
editing  with  video  display  terminals. 

JOUR  324  Newspaper  Production  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  320  and  323  Theory  and  practice  of  newspaper 
production.  Reporting,  research,  writing,  photography, 
and  editing  for  a  laboratory  newspaper.  Design  and 
assembly  ol  newspaper  pages. 

JOUR  325  Newspaper  Supervision  (3)  Prerequisites: 
JOUR  320.  323.  and  instructor's  permission. 
Supervision  ol  laboratory  newspaper  staff. 

JOUR  326  News  Commentary  and  Critical  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisite  JOuR  320  Journalistic  interpretation  and 
analysis,  editorial  and  cntical  writing. 

JOUR     328     Specialized     News     Reporting     (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  320  Advanced  training  and  practice 
in  writing  and  reporting  news  of  one  specialuzed  field  of 
interest,  Repeatabie  lo  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
provided  the  topic  differs. 

JOUR  330  Public  Relations  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  201.  The  historical  development  and 
contemporary  status  ol  public  relations  in  business, 
government,  associations  and  other  organizations. 
Application  ol  communication  theory  and  social  science 
methods  lo  the  research,  planning,  communication  and 
evaluation  aspects  ol  the  pubnc  relations  process. 

JOUR     331     Public     Relations     Techniques     (3) 

Prerequisites:  JOUR  202  and  330  The  techniques  df 
public  relations  including  news  releases,  publications 
and  printed  materials,  audio-visual  techniques, 
speeches  and  special  events.  Application  of  these 
techniques  in  laboratory  and  lieid  protects. 

JOUR  333  Organizational  Communication  W\  Public 
Relations  (3)  Prerequisites:  JOUR  202  and  330  Theory 
and  techniques  lor  planning  and  producing 
organizational  publications  and  internal  communication 
programs.  Theories  ol  organizational  communication, 
principles  of  layout  and  design,  non-print  communication 
media,  and  methods  oi  pretesting  and  evaluating 
communications  programs. 
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JOUR      340      Advertising      Communication      (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  201.  Advertising  as  a  mass 
communication  prolession  and  its  role  in  the  public 
inlormation  system  o1  the  United  States  Appiicalion  ol 
communication  theory  and  research  methods  to  the 
research,  planning,  communication,  and  evaluation 
aspects  ol  advenismg 

JOUR  341  Advertising  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite 
JOUR  202  and  340  Writing  and  production  ol  print  and 
broadcast  advertisements,  application  of  these 
techniques  in  laboratory  and  lield  proiecls. 

JOUR  350  PtH)to|ournallsm  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  201 
Fundamentals  ol  camera  operation,  composition, 
developing  and  printing  black  and  white  still 
photographs  lor  publication,  history  ol  photojournalism. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  m  JOUR  372. 

JOUR  351  Advanced  Ptiotojoumailsm  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  350  Analysis  ol  the  role  ol  photography  in  mass 
communication,  with  emphasis  on  the  photographic 
essay,  and  use  ol  the  35  mm  camera.  Students  provide 
35  mm  equipment  and  supplies. 

JOUR  352  Special  Topics  in  Photo|ournalism  (3) 

Prerequisites  JOUR  351  and  consent  ol  instructor  An 
analysis  ol  the  theory  and  application  ol  advanced 
photographic  processes  to  the  communication  ol  ideas, 
including  direct  audience  communication,  realistic  and 
rwnrealistic  visual  materials  and  media. 

JOUR  360  Broadcast  News  I  (3)  Prerequisite  JOUR 
202  Writing  lor  the  broadcast  media  and  the  production 
ol  news  stories. 

JOUR  361  Broadcast  News  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  JOUR 
360  Writing  and  editing  lor  the  broadcast  media. 
Interpretive  and  documentary  news  stories. 

JOUR    365   Theory    of    Broadcast   Journalism    (3) 

Descriptive  and  critical  analysis  ol  broadcast  news 
practices;  evaluation  ol  news  ludgmenls; 
decision-making  and  organizational  aspects  ol  the 
broadcast  news  industry. 

JOUR  371  Magazine  Article  and  Feature  Writing  (3) 

Prerequiste  JOUR  320  Types  ol  feature  anicles, 
particularly  lor  the  magazine  market,  analysis  ol  the 
magazine  medium  and  specialized  audiences,  practice 
in  researching  and  writing  the  feature  article,  analysis  of 
free-lance  markets. 

JOUR  372  Magazine  Photography  and  Illustration  (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  201  Camera  selection  and 
operation,  lilm  selection  and  processing;  phm  making; 
scaling  and  sizing  ol  photographs,  picture  layout. 
Students  must  provide  35  mm  camera  plus  supplies.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  JOUR  350. 

JOUR  373  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite;  JOUR  202 
Intensive  analysis  ol  the  components  ol  publication 
content  and  design  Type  and  typography,  printing 
processes,  illustration  and  production  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  technology. 

JOUR  374  Magazine  Production  (3)  Prerequisites: 
JOUR  371  and  373.  Publication  ol  a  laboratory 
magazine. 

JOUR  380  Journalism  For  Science  and  Technology 

(3)  Prerequisite  JOUR  201  Writing  and  editing  scientific 
and  technical  material  for  Doth  the  general  audience  and 
the  specialist. 

JOUR  396  Supervised  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  202,  lirst  course  of  lournalism  sequence  related  to 
Ihe  internship  and  consent  of  instructor.  Internship 
expenence  with  communication  prolessionals  in 
newspapers,  news  broadcasting,  public  relations, 
advertising,  magazines,  photojournalism,  and  science 
communication  Relation  ol  academic  training  to 
proiessionai  experience 

JOUR  397  Professional  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  201  and  consent  ol  instructor  Projects  and 
discussions  relating  proiessionai  work  experience  to 
study  ol  journalism  Limited  to  students  who  participated 
in  an  advanced  summer  internship  alter  the  junior  year, 

JOUR  398  Independent  Study  (1-3)  individual  projects 
in  journalism  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  three 
credits. 

JOUR  400  Law  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  Legal 
nghts  and  constraints  ol  mass  media,  libel,  privacy, 
copyright,  monopoly,  and  contempt,  and  other  aspects 
ol  Ihe  law  applied  to  mass  communication.  Previous 
study  ol  the  law  not  required. 


JOUR    410   History   of    Mass   Communication    (3) 

Devpinpment  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television  and  motion  pictures  as  media  ol  mass 
communication  Analysis  ol  Ihe  inliuences  ol  Ihe  media 
on  the  historical  development  ol  America. 

JOUR  420  Government  and  Mass  Communication  (3) 

Relationship  between  news  media  and  government, 
media  coverage  ol  government  and  politics; 
governmental  and  political  information  and  persuasion 
techniques 

JOUR  430  Comparative  Mass  Communication 
Systems  (3)  Compdialive  analysis  ol  the  role  ol  the 
press  in  dillerent  societies. 

JOUR  440  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Communication 

(3)  Measurement  of  public  opinion  and  media  habits, 
role  ol  the  mass  media  In  the  formation  ot  public 
opinion. 

JOUR  450  Mass  Media  In  Society  (3)  Ethical,  moral, 
poirticai.  economic,  and  social  consideration  ol  mass 

communication 

JOUR  459  Special  Topics  in  Mass  Communication  (3) 

Issues  ol  special  concern  and  current  interest  Open  to 
all  students  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
provided  the  topic  differs. 

JOUR  460  Women  in  the  Media  (3)  Participation  and 
portrayal  ol  women  in  the  mass  media  Irom  colonial  to 
contemporary  limes. 

JOUR  470  Newspaper  Management  (3)  Organization, 
operation,  and  admimstralion  ol  the  departments  ol  a 
newspaper  advertising,  business  finance,  circulation, 
news-editorial.  personnel,  production,  and  promotion. 

JOUR    480    Mass    Communication    Research    (3) 

Prerequisite  IVIATH  110  or  equivalent,  students  are 
encouraged  to  have  completed  the  theory  and 
technique  courses  in  their  major  sequence. 
Communication  research  methods  used  in  measuring 
public  opinion  and  evaluating  public  relations, 
advertising,  and  mass  media  programs  and  materials. 

JOUR  481  Advanced  Science  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite; 
JOUR  320  or  380  Intensive  application  ol  modern 
feature  writing  technique,  both  explanatory  and 
dramatic,  to  the  science  writing  field. 

JOUR     483     Public     Relations     Campaigns     (3) 

Prerequisite:  JOUR  331  Planning  and  execution  or 
public  relations  campaigns  for  specific  organizations, 
integration  of  public  relations  theories  and  techniques 
into  a  complete  campaign. 

JOUR  484  Advertising  Campaigns  (3)  Prerequisite: 
JOUR  341.  Planning  and  executing  advertising 
campaigns  in  actual  agency  situations  Integration  of 
advertising  theories  and  techniques  into  a  complete 
campaign. 

JOUR    486    Advanced    Television    Journalism    (3) 

Prerequisite  JOUR  361  or  permission  ol  instructor  A 
skills  course  in  which  students  assume  major 
responsibility  lor  the  production  ol  a  once  weekly  TV 
news  and  public  allairs  program  Students  will  work  on 
extended  TV  reporting  assignments  such  as  mimseries 
and  news  documentaries  Note  In  addition  to  classroom 
lime,  students  are  required  to  devote  lime  out  ol  class  in 
reporting  and  editing 

JOUR  487  Literary  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite;  JOUR 
371  Practice  in  the  use  of  literary  techniques  and 
especially  of  dramatic  structure  in  modern  newspaper 
series,  magazine  pieces  and  books  Analysis, 
researching  and  writing  of  nonficlion  stones,  usually  with 
a  locus  on  a  specialized  area  chosen  by  the  student. 

JOUR    490    Advising    Student    Publications    (3) 

Journalistic  writing  and  edilmg  m  student  newspapers, 
yearbooks,  and  magazines,  libei  and  policy,  curriculum 
and  leaching  procedures,  role  ol  student  publications. 

JOUR  491  Policy.  Censorship,  and  Legal  Problems  of 
Student  Publications  (3)  Censorship  p'Obiems  and 
court  Cist".  r:.id  '  jt'is  oi  the  stuOeht  ptess.  loimuiation 
ol  policy  and  legai  guidelines. 

JOUR  492  Typography  and   Layout  For  Student 

Publications  (3)  Type  design,  type  lamiiies  graphics, 
art,  photography,  and  editorial  and  advertisement  layoul 
ol  school  newspapers,  year  books,  and  magazines 

JOUR    493    Advanced    Technique*    For    Student 

Publication  Advisors  (3)  mierprelalive  and  investigative 
reporting,  mierviewng  and  scientilic  sun/ey  methods. 


curncuium  and  courses  for  high  school  and  community 
colleges,  textbooks,  teaching  umls.  and  resource  aids. 

LAIN  —  Latin 

LATN  101  Elementary  Latin  (3)  A  student  who  has  had 

two  units  ol  Ldlin  m  niqh  school  may  register  lor  LATN 

101  lor  purposes  ol  review,  but  ordinarily  not  lor  credit. 

LATN  102  Elementary  Ijitin  (3)  A  student  who  has  had 
two  units  of  Latin  in  high  school  may  register  for  LATN 

102  for  credit  with  departmental  permission. 

LATN  120  Intensive  Latin  (4)  Prerequisite  permission 
ol  instructor  Not  open  lor  credit  to  students  with  credit 
lor  LATN  102  Elements  ol  Latin  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  elementary  reading  The  lirst  years  study  ol 
Latin  compressed  mto  a  single  semester. 

LATN  203  Intermediate  Latin  i  (3)  Prerequisite   LATN 

101.  I02or  eguivaient 

LATN  204  Intermediate  Latin  II  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN 
203  or  equivalent 

LATN     220     Intermediate     Intensive     Latin     (6) 

Prerequisites  LATN  102  or  LATN  120.  or  equivalent  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  lor  LATN  204  Review  ol 
Latin  grammar,  reading  in  prose  and  poetry  Itom 
selected  authors. 

LATN  305  Vergil's  Aeneld  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  204  or 

equivalent 

LATN  319  Special  Topics  in   Latin   Literature  (3) 

Repeatabie  for  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il  the  subject 
matter  is  different. 

LATN   351    Horace   (3)   Prerequisite:    LATN   305   or 

equivalent 

LATN  352  Uvy  (3)  Prerequisite  LATN  351  or  eguivaient 

LATN  361  Pliny's  Letters  (3)  Prerequisite:  LATN  352  or 
equivalent. 

LATN  400  level  course  prerequisite:  LATN  361 

LATN  401  Catullus  and  the  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  (3) 

LATN  402  Tacitus  (3) 

LATN  403  Roman  Satire  (3) 

LATN  404  Roman  Comedy  (3) 

LATN  405  Lucretius  (3) 

LATN  411  Advanced  Latin  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite; 

three  years  ol  college  Latin  or  equivalent  An  intensive 
study  ot  the  morphology  and  syntax  ol  Ihe  Latin 
language  supplemented  by  rapid  reading 

LATN  488  Independent  Study  In  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (1-3)  Permission  ol  departmental  chairman 
and  instructor  required.  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  6 

credits 

LATN  499  Latin  Readings  (3)  Prereouisife  consent  ol 
instructor  The  reading  ol  one  or  more  selected  Laim 
authors  Irom  aniiouity  through  Ihe  Renaissance. 
Reports  May  be  repealed  with  dillerent  content. 

LBSC  —  Library  Science 

LBSC  322  Information  In  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to 
inlormation  ana  mlormalion  technologies  as  dynamic 
forces  with  social  consequences. 

LBSC  331  Introduction  to  Educational  Media  ServtcM 

(3)  An  overview  ol  the  library  prolession  Development  ol 
public,  academic,  special  and  school  services  History 
ol  books  and  libraries  The  library  as  a  social  institution. 
The  impact  of  communication  media  on  society. 
Philosophy  ol  iibrananship  Proiessionai  staixiards. 
organizations  and  publications. 

LBSC  381  Basic  Reference  and  Information  SourcM 

(3)  An  introductory  course  in  the  nature  Ol 
relerence'inlormation  service  and  the  sources,  tools,  and 
technology  essential  to  the  reference  process  Selection. 
evaluation  and  utilization  ol  all  types  ol  relerence  tools 
tor  library  media  centers. 

LBSC  382  Organization  of  Ubrary  Coltoction*  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  oi  media  and 
inlormation  relnevaf  system  organization  and 
construction.  including  classification  schemes, 
cataloging  codes.  Subject  heading  lists,  index 
languages,  and  tile  control. 


MATH  —  Mathematics     199 


LBSC  383  Library  Materials  For  Children  and  Youth 

(3)  Study  ol  literature  and  meoia  lot  ctiiicifen  and  youlM. 
including  fiction  and  mloimalion  materials  txxiks. 
periodicals,  video.  Iiimstnps.  Iilms.  microloims.  records, 
pictures,  pampriiets  introduction  to  reading,  viewing. 
and  listening  guidance  lechniques. 

LBSC  384  Media  Center  Administration  and  Services 

(3)  Tr>e  nidridyenienl  and  operation  ol  instructional 
media  centers,  including  stalling,  materials  and 
equipment  management,  dissemination  and  control  ot 
inlormation.  program  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
facilities  design. 

LBSC  488  Recent  Trends  and  Issues  In  Library  and 
hitormatlon  Services  (1-3)  Discussions  ot  recent  trends 
and  issues  m  iibiarv  and  mlormalion  services,  designed 
lor  practicing  prolessionals. 

LBSC  499  Workshops,  Clinics,  and  Institutes  (1-9) 

WorKshops.  clinics,  and  institutes  developed  around 
specific  topics  or  problems  primarily  for  practicing 
librarians.  Repeatable  lo  a  maximum  ot  mne  credit 
hours. 


LING  —  Linguistics 


LING  100  Study  ot  Languages  (3)  The  nature  ol 
languages  and  approacnes  to  ttne  study  ol  languages. 
Discussion  ol  sounds  and  lorms.  clantication  of 
terminology  relevant  to  the  learning  of  a  second 
language  Survey  ot  language  types  and  writing 
systems  Cannot  be  used  lo  satisfy  division  foreign 
language  requirement  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Ixith 
LING  100  and  LING  200. 

UNG  200  Introductory  Linguistics  (3)  Ways  of 
studying  human  language,  basic  concepts  ol  rrxKlern 
linguistic  analysis  (sound  systems,  word  formation. 
syntax,  meaning)  The  nature  of  human  language;  the 
social  aspects  ot  language,  language  change,  dialects; 
wnting  systems,  language  universals.  etc  Credit  will  not 
be  given  lor  both  LING  lOO  and  LING  200  Not  open  for 
credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  ENGL  280.  ANTH 
371.orHESP  120. 

UNG  240  Language  and  Mind  (3)  The  study  of 
language  as  a  cognitive  phenomenon  Ways  ol 
representing  peoples  knowledge  of  their  native 
language,  ways  in  which  that  knowledge  is  attained 
naturally  by  children,  and  how  it  is  used  m  speaking  and 
listening  Relevant  philosophical  literature.  Relationship 
lo  study  ol  other  cognitive  abilities;  reasoning, 
perception,  sensory-motor  development. 

LING  300  Concepts  of  Grammar  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
basic  units  ol  language  description.  Nature  ol  and 
reasons  for  constituent  structure  and  syntactic 
categones  Fundamental  tools  for  language  description 
needed  tor  teaching  and  learning  foreign  languages. 

LING  311  Syntax  I  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  240  Basic 
concepts,  analytical  techniques  of  generative  syntax, 
relation  to  empirical  limits  imposed  by  viewing  grammars 
as  representations  of  a  component  ot  human  mind. 
Aspects  ol  current  tfieones. 

LING  312  Syntax  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  LING  311 
Continuation  of  LING  311  Development  of  theories  of 
syntax,  Crilena  for  revising  theories  Methods  and 
strategies  of  "scientific'  efforts  to  explain  natural 
phenomena. 

LING  321  Phonology  I  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  240 
Properties  of  sound  systems  of  human  languages,  basic 
concepts  and  analytical  techniques  of  generative 
phonology  Empirical  limits  imposed  by  viewing 
grammars  as  cognitve  representations.  Physiological 
properties  and  phonological  systems;  articulatory 
phonetics  and  distinctive  feature  theory. 

UNG  322  Phonology  H  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  321 
Continuation  of  LING  321  Development  of  theories  ol 
phonology  Criteria  for  revising  theories. 

LING  330  Historical  Linguistics  (3)  A  traditional 
presentation  ol  language  change  Language  types  and 
families,  sounds  and  writing  systems,  grammatical 
categories.  Reconstruction  of  pioto-ianguages  by 
internal  and  comparative  methods, 

UNG  350  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite; 
PHIL  170.  173  or  371.  or  LING  311  The  nature  and 
function  of  language  and  other  forms  ol  symbolism  from 
a  philosophical  perspective. 

UNG  410  Grammar  and  Meaning  (3)  Prerequisite  LING 
312,  The  basic  notions  ol  semantic  theory;  reference, 


quantification,  scope  relations,  compositionaiity,  thematic 
relations,  tense  and  time,  etc  The  role  these  notions 
play  in  grammars  of  natural  languages.  Properties  ol 
logical  (orm  and  relationship  with  syntax. 

LING  411  Comparative  Syntax  (3)  Prerequisite  LING 
312  Comparison  ol  data  Iroin  a  variety  ol  languages 
with  respect  lo  some  aspect  ol  current  versions  ol 
syntactic  theory  m  order  to  investigate  how  parameters 
ol  universal  grammar  are  lixed  differently  in  different 
languages  Attempts  to  work  out  fragments  ot  grammars 
lor  some  languages, 

LING  419  Topics  In  Syntax  (3)  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  if  suOiect  matter  is  different, 

LING  420  Word  Formation  (3)  Prerequisite  LING  322, 
Delinition  ol  shape  and  meaning  ot  possible  words,  txith 
across  languages  and  within  particular  languages. 
Interaction  between  principles  of  word  formation  and 
other  components  ot  a  grammar;  syntax,  logical  lorm 
and  phonology, 

LING  421  Advanced  Phonology  (3)  Prerequisite;  LING 
322  Topics  in  current  phonological  theory,  as  they  relate 
to  data  from  the  sound  systems  ol  various  languages. 
Segmental  and  prosodic  analysis.  Discussion  ot 
autosegmentai  theory,  metrical  theory,  etc. 

LING  429  Topics  In  Phonology  (3)  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  it  subject  matter  is  different. 

LING  430  Language  Change  (3)  Prerequisite  LING 
240  Changes  in  grammars  from  generation  to 
generation  Consequences  tor  the  theory  ot  grammars. 
Traditional  work  on  histoncal  change. 

LING  431  Indo-European  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite: 
LING  330  Reconstruction  ol  Proto-Indo-European 
according  to  the  theories  of  the  Neo-grammanans  and 
their  followers  The  development  of  Proto-Indo-European 
into  Its  descendant  languages, 

LING    439    Topics    In    DIachronIc    Linguistics    (3) 

Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il  subject  matter 
is  different, 

LING  440  Grammars  and  Cognition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
LING  240  Relationship  between  the  structure, 
dewelopment  and  functioning  of  grammars  and  the 
structure,  development  and  functioning  ol  other  mental 
systems,  interpretations  of  experimental  and 
observational  work  on  children's  language,  aphasia, 
speech  production  and  comprehension, 

LING  445  Grammars  and  Performance  (3)  Prerequisite; 
LING  240,  The  ways  in  which  a  person  s  grammar  can 
be  put  to  use  The  ways  that  grammars  tunclion  in 
sentence  processing,  language  parsers. 

LING  451  Grammars  and  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite: 
LING  311  Grammars  and  the  use  ol  language  in  a 
variety  ol  styles;  lormal.  casual,  literary,  etc. 
Consequences  lor  concepts  ol  grammars.  Variation 
theory.  Literary  styles. 

LING  453  Mathematical  Approaches  to  Language  (3) 

Prerequisite  LING  312  The  aspects  ot  mathematics 
used  in  linguistic  discussions;  recursion  theory, 
Chomsky's  hierarchy  ol  grammars,  set  theory.  Boolean 
algebra  .  finite  state  grammars,  context-free  grammars. 
etc  Applications  to  theories  of  grammars.  Formalizations 
of  grammatical  tfieories. 

LING  455  Second  Language  Teaching  (3)  Relationship 
between  theories  ol  grammars,  and  techniques  used  for 
teaching  and  learning  second  languages,  and  for  the 
teaching  and  learning  ot  English  in  schools. 

LING  457  Grammars  and  Discourse  (3)  Prerequisite; 
LING  240  The  use  ol  a  person's  grammar  in 
communication,  sentence  production.  Speech  act 
theory,  pragmatics, 

UNG    499    Directed    Studies    In    Ungulstlcs    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  instructor  Indepenaent  study  or 
research  on  language  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
member  Repeataoie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  il  the 
subiect  matter  is  dillerent. 

MAPL  —  Applied  Mathematics 

MAPL  460  Computatlonal  Methods  (3)  Prerequisites; 
lyiATH  240.  241.  and  CMSC  110  or  equivalent  Basic 
computational  methods  lor  interpolation,  least  squares, 
approximation,  numerical  quadrature,  numerical  solution 
ol  polynomial  and  transcendental  equations,  systems  of 
linear  equations  and  initial  value  problems  for  ordinary 
differential  equations.    Emphasis  on  the  methods  and 


their  computational  properties  rather  than  on  their 
analytic  aspects  Listed  aiso  as  CMSC  460  (Credit  will 
be  given  lor  only  one  ol  the  courses,  MAPL  460  or 
MAPL  470 ) 

MAPL   470   Numerical    Mathematics:    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisites  MAIH  240  AND  241.  CMSC  110  or 
equivalent  The  lirsi  hail  ol  a  one-year  introduction  to 
numerical  analysis  at  the  advanced  undergraduate  level, 
supplemented  with  programming  assignments. 
Interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration, 
solution  ol  nonlinear  equations,  acceleration  ol 
convergence,  numerical  treatnneni  ol  differential 
equations  Listed  also  as  CMSO  470  (Credit  will  be 
given  lor  only  one  Ol  the  courses,  MAPL  460  or  MAPL 
470) 

MAPL  471  Numerical  Mathematics:  Linear  Algebra  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  and  MATH  241,  CMSC  110  or 
equivalent.  The  ccxirse.  with  MAPL/CMSC  470.  lorms  a 
one-year  introduction  lo  numerical  analysis  at  the 
advanced  undergraduate  level  Direct  solution  ol  linear 
systems.  rx)rms.  least  squares  problems,  the  symmetric 
eigenvalue  problem,  basic  iterative  methods.  Topics  will 
be  supplemented  with  programming  assignments. 
(Listed  also  as  CMSC  471.) 

MAPL  477  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite  CMSC  110; 
MATH  405  or  MATH  401  Linear  programming  including 
the  simplex  algorithm  and  dual  linear  programs,  convex 
sets  and  elements  ol  convex  programming, 
combinatorial  optimization  integer  programming.  (Listed 
also  as  CMSC  477  ) 

MAPL  498  Selected  Topics  In  Applied  Mathematics 
(1-3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  the  instructor  Topics  m 
applied  mathematics  ol  special  interest  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  il  the  subject  matter  is  dillerent. 

MATH  —  Mathematics 

MATH    001    Review    of    High    School    Algebra    (3) 

Recommended  tor  students  who  fail  the  qualifying 
examination  for  MATH  105.  110,  115,  Special  fee 
required  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  charge  This 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the 
University, 

MATH    102    Introduction    to    Mathematics    lA    (1) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  department.  First  third  ol  a 
three-course  sequence  equivalent  to  MATH  110 
Graphing,  properties  ol  straight  lines,  properties  ol 
quadratic  lunctions.  change  ol  coordinates  Students 
may  not  receive  credit  tor  txjth  MATH  102  and  MATH 
110,  nor  may  they  receive  credit  tor  MATH  102  it  taken 
after  the  completion  ol  any  math  course  numbered 
atxjve  110. 

MATH    103    Introduction    to    Mathematics    IB    (1) 

Prerequisite;  MATH  102  and  consent  ol  department. 
Second  third  of  a  three-course  sequence  equivalent  to 
MATH  110,  Power  functions,  exponential  functions, 
logarithmic  functions  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Students  may  not  receive  credit  lor  Ixith  MATH  103  and 
MATH  110.  nor  may  they  receive  credit  lor  MATH  103  il 
taken  after  the  completion  ol  any  math  course  numbered 
atxjve  110. 

MATH    104    Introduction    to    Mathematics    IC    (1) 

Prerequisite  MATH  103  and  consent  ol  department. 
Final  third  of  a  three-course  sequence  equivalent  to 
MATH  110,  Inequalities,  linear  inequalities,  graphing 
systems  of  linear  inequalities,  linear  programming. 
Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  MATH  104  and 
MATH  110.  nor  may  they  receive  credit  for  MATH  104  if 
taken  after  the  completion  ot  any  math  course  numt^red 
above  110. 

MATH  105  Mathematical  Ideas  (3)  Prerequisite;  none  A 
survey  ol  some  ditferent  areas  ol  mathematics. 
Intended  for  non-science  majors  who  would  like  to  see 
some  non-standard  mathematics  applied  to  some 
everyday  problems.  Transport  networks,  matching 
problems,  cntical  path  analysis,  introduction  to  statistics 
and  hypothesis  testing.  Euier's  formula,  planar  graphs, 
poiyhedra.  and  other  selected  topics.  (Not  preliminary 
to  MATH  110), 

MATH    110    Introduction    to    Mathematics    •    (3) 

Prerequisite,  2-1/2  years  ol  college  preparatory 
mathematics,  II  the  student  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
SAT  mathematics  score,  or  did  not  take  the  SAT 
mathematics  test,  the  student  must  lake  and  pass  a 
placement  test,  or  take  and  pass  MATH  001  before 
taking  MATH  110.  Linear  programming,  systems  ol  linear 
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equations,  malnces;  elementary  algebraic  and 
trancendental  lunctions  with  emptiasis  on  Iheir 
prooenies  and  graphs  (Not  open  to  students  maionng 
in  matnematics.  engineering  or  the  priysical  sciences 
Credit  Will  be  given  lot  only  one  course,  MATH  110  or 
MATH  115.) 

MATH  111  Introduction  to  Mathematics  II  (3) 
Prerequisite  3-1/2  years  ol  college  preparatory 
mairiematics  and  satisfactory  pertormance  on  the  SAT 
mathematics  test;  or  MATH  110;  or  MATH  115,  Logic. 
Boolean  algebra,  counting,  probabilty,  random  vaoaoies, 
expectation  applications  ol  the  normal  probability 
distribution  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses,  MATH  111  or  STAT  100  (Not  open  to  students 
maionng  in  Mathematics,  Engineering  or  the  Physical 
Sciences) 

MATH  115  Pre^Jalculus  (3)  Prerequisite  2-1/2  years  ot 
college  preparatory  nialhemalics  If  the  student  does 
not  have  a  satislactory  SAT  mathemalics  score,  or  did 
not  take  the  SAT  mathematics  test,  me  student  must 
take  and  pass  a  placement  lest,  or  take  and  pass  MATH 
001  Delore  taking  MATH  115  An  introductory  course  lor 
students  not  qualilied  to  start  MATH  140  or  MATH  220, 
Elementary  lunctions  and  graphs  polynomials,  rational 
lunctions.  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions, 
tngonomeiric  lunctions  (Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one 
course.  MATH  1 15  or  MATH  1 10) 
MATH  140  Calculus  I  (4)  Three  lectures,  two  drill 
periods  per  week  Prerequisite  3  1/2  years  ol  college 
preparatory  malhemalics  (including  trigonometry)  or 
MATH  115  Introduction  to  calculus,  including  (unctions, 
limits,  continuity,  denvatives  and  applications  ol  the 
derivative,  sketching  ol  graphs  ol  lunctions.  delinite  and 
indelinile  integrals,  and  calculation  ol  area.  The  course 
is  especially  recommended  for  science  and 
mathematics  maiors  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only  one 
course.  MATH  140  or  MATH  220, 
MATH  141  Calculus  II  (4)  Three  lectures  and  two  dhll 
periods  per  week  Prerequisite:  MATH  140  or 
equivalent  Continuation  ol  MATH  140,  including 
techniques  of  integration,  improper  integrals, 
applications  of  integration  (such  as  volumes,  work,  arc 
length,  moments),  inverse  functions,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions,  sequences  and  series  Credit  will 
be  given  lor  only  one  course.  MATH  141  or  MATH  221, 
MATH  143  Computer  Laboratory  for  MATH  141  (2) 
Prerequisite  MATH  140  or  equivalent  Pre  or  corequisite: 
MATH  141  Four  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week. 
Application  ot  computer  methods  to  problems  ot  the 
calculus. 

MATH  150  Calculus  I  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite 
approval  ol  department  A  ngorous  treatment,  with 
applications,  ol  ditterential  and  integral  calculus  in  one 
variable. 

MATH  151  Calculus  H  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite 
approval  ol  department-  A  ngorous  treatment,  with 
applications,  ol  ditlerential  and  integral  calculus  in  one 
variable. 

MATH  210  Elements  of  Mathematics  (4)  Prerequisite: 
one  year  ol  college  preparatory  algebra  Required  lor 
maiors  in  elementary  education,  and  open  only  to 
students  in  this  lieid  Topics  Irom  algebra  and  number 
theory,  designed  to  provide  insight  into  arithmetic: 
inductive  prool.  the  natural  number  system  based  on  the 
Peano  axioms,  mathematical  systems,  groups,  fields,  the 
system  of  integers,  the  system  ot  rational  numbers; 
congruence,  divisibility,  systems  ol  numeration. 
MATH  211  Elements  of  Geometry  (4)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  210  or  equivalent  Structure  of  mathematics 
systems,  aigebra  of  sets,  geometrical  structures,  logic, 
measurement,  congruence,  similarity,  graphs  in  the 
plane,  geometry  on  the  sphere. 
MATH  220  Elementary  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite  three 
and  one  hall  years  ot  college  preparatory  mathematics 
including  Trig,  and  satislactory  performance  on  the  SAT 
nDathematics  test,  or  MATH  lio,  or  MATH  115  Basic 
ideas  of  dillereniiai  and  integral  caicuius,  with  emphasis 
on  elementary  techniques  ot  ditterentiation  and 
applications  Not  open  to  students  maionng  in 
mathematics,  engineering  or  the  physical  sciences 
Credit  will  be  given  lor  only  one  course,  MATH  140  or 
MATH  220 

MATH  221  Elementary  Calculus  H  (3)  Prerequisite 
MATH  220,  or  MATH  140.  or  equivalent  Oilterential  and 
integral  caicuius.  with  emphasis  on  elementary 
techniques  ot  integration  and  applications  Not  open  to 


students  maionng  in  mathematics,  engineering  or  the 
physical  sciences  Credit  will  be  given  lot  only  one 
course.  MATH  141  or  MATH  221. 
MATH  240  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (4)  Three 
lectures,  two  drill  penoas  per  week  Prerequisite  MATH 
141  or  equivalent  Basic  concepts  ol  linear  algebra; 
vector  spaces,  applications  to  line  and  plane  geometry, 
linear  equations  and  matrices,  similar  matrices,  linear 
translormations.  eigenvalues.  determinants  and 
quadratic  lorms  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only  one  course. 
MATH  240  or  MATH  400  or  MATH  461. 
MATH  241  Calculus  III  (4)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  and 
any  one  ol  the  following  MATH  240.  or  ENES  110,  or 
PHYS  191,  Introduction  to  muHivariaOie  calculus, 
including  vectors  and  vector-valued  functions,  partial 
derivatives  and  applications  ol  partial  derivatives  (such 
as  tangent  planes  and  LaGrange  multipliers),  multiple 
integrals,  volume,  surface  area,  and  the  classical 
theorems  ol  Green.  Stokes  and  Gauss 
MATH  246  Oitferential  Equations  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  or  equivalent  An 
introduction  to  the  basic  methods  ol  solving  ordinary 
ditlerential  equations  Equations  ol  first  and  second 
order,  linear  ditlerential  equations,  Laplace  Translorms. 
numerical  methods,  and  the  qualitative  theory  ot 
dillereniiai  equations, 

MATH  250  Calculus  III  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite: 
approval  ol  department.  Elements  ol  linear  algebra. 
Euclidean  and  other  metric  spaces,  multi-vanabie 
calculus,  implicit  lunction  theorem,  theorems  ol  Green. 
Gauss  and  Stokes  Riemann  Stieities  integral  and.  as 
time  permits,  ordinary  ditlerential  equations,  Founer 
series,  orthogonal  functions, 

MATH  251  Calculus  IV  (Honors)  (4)  Prerequisite; 
approval  of  department  Elements  ot  linear  algebra. 
Euclidean  and  other  metric  spaces;  muiti-vanabie 
caicuius,  implicit  function  theorem,  theorems  of  Green. 
Gauss  and  Stokes.  Riemann  Stiellies  integral  and.  as 
lime  permits,  ordinary  dillereniiai  equations.  Fourier 
series,  orthogonal  functions. 

MATH  299  Selected  Topics  In  Mathematics  (1-3) 
Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor  Topics  of 
special  interest  under  the  general  guidance  ot  the 
departmental  committee  on  undergraduate  studies. 
MATH  310  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Reasoning 
(3)  Prerequisite  MATH  141  Recommended  pre-  or 
co-requisite  MATH  241.  Intended  to  bndge  the  gap 
between  calculus  and  advanced  calculus,  introduction 
to  the  logical  loundations  ol  mathematics  and  to  the 
technique  ol  proving  theorms  Topics  drawn  from  logic. 
set  theory,  structure  ol  Ihe  real  line,  elementary  topology, 
convergence,  tunclions.  intimle  sets,  continuity  (This 
course  cannot  be  used  towards  the  upper  level  math 
requirements  tor  MATH/STAT  maiors.) 
MATH  398  Honors  Seminar  (2)  Prerequisite  permission 
ol  Ihe  deoanmeniai  honors  committee  Reporls  by 
students  on  mathematical  literature,  solution  ot  various 
problems. 

MATH  400  Vectors  and  Matrices  (3)  Prerequisites; 
MATH  221  or  equivalent  The  essentials  of  matrix  theory 
needed  in  the  management,  social  and  biological 
sciences.  Mam  topics  systems  ol  linear  equations, 
linear  independence.  rank.  orthogonal 

translormations.eigenvaiues.  Ihe  principal  axes  theorem 
Typical  applications  linear  models  in  economics  and  m 
statistics.  Markov  chains,  age-specilic  population 
growth.  Not  open  to  students  in  the  MPSE  Division 
Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  ot  MATH  240.  MATH 
400.  or  MATH  461. 

MATH  401  Applications  of  Linear  Algebra  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  4C0.  or  MATH  240.  Or  consent  ot 
instructor  Various  applications  ol  linear  algebra  theory 
ot  finite  games,  imear  programming,  matnx  methods  as 
applied  to  finite  Markov  chams.  random  walk,  incidence 
matnces.  graphs  and  directed  graphs,  networks. 
transponation  problems 

MATH  402  Algebraic  Structures  (3)  PrereQuisile  MATH 
240  or  equivalent  For  students  having  only  limited 
experience  with  ngorous  mathematical  prools.  and 
parallels  math  403  Students  planning  graduate  work  m 
mathematics  should  take  MATH  403  Groups,  rings, 
integral  domains  and  lieids.  detailed  study  ol  several 
groups,  prooenies  ot  integers  and  polynomials 
Emphasis  is  on  Ihe  ongiri  ol  the  mathematical  ideas 
studied  and  the  logica'  structure  ol  the  suOiecl  (Not 
open  10  mathematics  graduate  students    Credit  will  be 


given  lor  only  one  ot  the  courses.  MATH  402  or  MATH 

403) 

MATH   403   Introduction   to   Abstract    Algebra   (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  or  equivalent 
Integers,  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields  (Credit 
will  be  given  for  only  one  ol  the  courses.  MATH  402  or 
MATH  403 ) 

MATH  404  Field  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  403 
Algebraic  and  transcendental  elements,  Galois  theory, 
constructions  with  straight-edge  and  compass,  solutions 
of  equations  of  low  degrees,  insolubility  ot  the  Quintic. 
Syiow  theorems,  tundamentai  theorem  ot  finite  ADeiian 
groups, 

MATH  405  Linear  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  240 
and  MATH  403  or  consent  ol  instructor  An  abstract 
treatment  ot  Imiie  dimensional  vector  spaces  Linear 
translormations  and  their  invariants. 

MATH    406    Introduction    to    Numbef    Theory    (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  141,  or  MATH  221  or  consent  ol 
instructor  Rational  integers,  divisibility,  prime  numbers, 
modules  and  imear  lorms,  unique  factorization  theorem. 
Euier's  funclion.  Mobius'  function,  cydotomic  polynomial, 
congruences  and  quadratic  residues.  Legendres  and 
Jacobi's  symbol,  reciprocity  law  of  quadratic  residues, 
introductory  explanation  ot  the  method  ol  algebraic 
number  theory, 

MATH  410  Advanced  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisites 

MATH  240  and  MATH  241    First  semester  ot  a  year 

course     Subiects    covered    during    the    year    are 

sequences   and    senes    ot    numbers,    continuity    and 

dilterentiability  ol  real  valued  functions  ot  one  variable. 

the  Rieman  integral,  sequences  ot  lunctions.  and  power 

senes   Functions  ot  several  variables  including  pahial 

derivatives,  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals. 

The  implicit  function  theorem, 

MATH  411   Advanced  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite 

MATH  410,  and  MATH  240  or  MATH  400,  Continuation 

ol  MATH  410. 

MATH  414  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisites 

MATH  410.  and  MATH  240  or  equivalent  Existence  and 

uniqueness  theorems  lor  miliai  value  problems    Linear 

theory     tundamentai    matrix     solutions,    variation    ol 

constants  formula.   Hoquel  theory  tor  penodic   linear 

systems   Asymlotic  orbital  and  Lyapunov  stability  with 

phase  plane  diagrams.   Boundary  value  theory  and 

series  solutions. 

MATH    415    Introduction    to    Partial     Differential 

Equations  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  246.  and  MATm  4i  1 

or  MATH  251    (MATH  411  and  MATH  415  may  be  taken 

concurrently)  First  order  equations,  linear  second  order 

equations   in   two   variables,    one   dimensional    wave 

equation  and  the  method  ol  separation  ol  variables,  and 

other  topics  such  as   harmonic   functions,   the  heat 

equation,  and  the  wave  equation  in  space  (Credit  will 

be  given  lor  only  one  ot  the  courses  MATH  415  or  MATH 

462) 

MATH   417   Introduction    to    Fourter   Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite    MATH   410    Fourier   series.   Founer   and 

lapiace  translorms. 

MATH  430  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  GeometrtM 

(3)  Prerequisites   Math  140-141  or  equ'vaient   Hiipen's 

axioms  tor  Euclidean  Geometry   Neutra'  Geometry   the 

consistency  ot  the  hyperbolic  parallel  postu'ate  and  the 

inconsistency  of  the  elliptic  parallel  postulate  with  neutral 

geometry  Models  ot  hyerDoiic  geometry  Existence  and 

properties  ot  isometries 

MATH  432  Introduction  to  Point  Set  Topology  (3) 

Prerequisite   MATH  4i0  or  equivalent   Connectedness. 

compactness.        translormations.        homomorphisms. 

apQiication  ot  these  concepts  to  various  spaces,  with 

particular  attention  to  the  Euclidean  plane 

MATH  433  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Topology  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  403  and  432  or  eou'vaient  Cnams. 

Cycles,  homology  groups  tor  surfaces,  the  funaameniai 

group 

MATH  436  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry  (3) 

Prerequisites  math  24  V  and  either  MATm  240  or  MATH 

461.  or  equivalent  The  differential  geometry  of  curves 

and  Surfaces,  curvature  and  torsion  nrxjving  frames,  the 

tundamentai  diHerential  forms,  intrinsic  geometry  ot  a 

surface 

MATH  444  Elementary  Logic  and   Algorithms  (3) 

Prerequisite    math  240  or  consent  of  instructor    An 

eiemenlary  development  ol  prepositional  logic,  predicate 
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logic,  set  aigeb'a.  and  Boolean  aiqebra  with  a 
discussion  ol  Ma'Kov  aigoninms.  Turing  machines  and 
recursive  lunclions  Topics  include  post  O'Oduclions. 
wo'd  problems,  and  (otmai  languages  (Aiso  listed  as 
CIWSC  450) 

MATH  446  Axiomatic  Set  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  403  or  450  0'  consent  ol  instructor  Development 
ol  a  system  ol  axiomatic  set  theory,  choice  principles. 
induction  pnncipies.  ordinal  anttimelic  including 
discussion  ol  cancellation  laws,  divisibility,  canonical 
expansions,  cardinal  arithmetic  including  connections 
with  the  axiom  ol  choice.  Hartoqs  theorem,  Konig's 
theorem,  properties  ol  regular,  singular,  and 
inaccessible  cardinals, 

MATH  447  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic  (3) 
Prereguisite  MATH  403  or  410  or  450  Formal 
proposilionai  logic,  completeness,  independence, 
decidability  ot  the  system,  formal  quantilicanonai  logic. 
(irsi-order  axiomatic  theories,  extended  godel 
completeness  theorem.  Lowenheim-SKolem  theorem, 
model-theoretical  applications. 

MATH  450  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (3) 

Prereguisite  math  240  or  consent  ol  instructor  Sets, 
relations,  mappings  Construction  of  the  real  number 
system  starting  "with  Peano  postulates:  algebraic 
structures  associated  with  the  construction; 
Archimedean  order,  sequential  completeness  and 
equivalent  properties  ol  ordered  fields  Fmile  and  infinite 
sets,  denumberable  and  nondenumberable  sets. 
MATH  461  Linear  Algebra  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites:  MATH  141  and  one 
MATH/STAT     course     for     which     MATH     141      is     a 

prerequisite.  Basic  concepts  of  linear  algebra.  This 
course  IS  similar  to  MATH  240.  but  With  more  extensive 
coverage  ot  the  topics  needed  m  applied  linear  algebra: 
change  of  basis,  complex  eigenvalues,  diagonalization, 
the  Jordan  canonical  form  Credit  will  be  given  tor  only 
one  of  MATH  240,  MATH  400  or  MATH  461. 
MATH  462  Partial  Differential  Equations  For 
Scientists  and  Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  241 
and  MATH  246  Linear  spaces  and  operators. 
orlhoQonaiity.  Sturm-Uouville  problems  and 
eigenlunction  expansions  for  ordinary  differential 
equations,  introduction  to  partial  differential  equations, 
including  the  heat  equation,  wave  equation  and 
Laplace's  equation,  boundary  value  problems,  initial 
value  problems,  and  imtiai-boundary  value  problems 
(Credit  will  be  oiven  for  only  one  of  the  courses  MATH 
462  or  MATH  4  TS) 

MATH  463  Complex  Variables  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisite  MATH  241  or  equivalent. 
The  algebra  of  complex  numbers,  analytic  functions. 
mapping  properties  of  the  elementary  functions  Cauchy 
integral  formula  Theory  of  residues  and  application  to 
evaluation  of  integrals  Conformai  mapping. 

MATH  464  Transform  Methods  For  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  246  and  MATH  463. 
Founer  senes.  Founer  and  Laplace  transforms. 
Evaluation  of  the  complex  inversion  integral  by  the 
theory  of  residues  Applications  to  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations  ot  mathematical  physics  solutions 
using  transforms  and  separation  of  vanabies  Additional 
topics  such  as  Bessel  functions  and  calculus  of 
variations. 

MATH  475  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory  (3) 
Prerequisite  MATH  240  and  MATH  241,  General 
enumeration  methods,  difference  equations,  generating 
functions  Elements  of  graph  theory,  matnx 
representations  of  graphs,  applications  of  graph  theory 
to  transport  networks,  matching  theory  and  graphical 
aigonthms-  (Also  listed  as  CMSC  475.) 
MATH  478  Selected  Topics  For  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  (1-3)  Prerequisite  one  year  of  college 
mamemalics  or  consent  of  instructor  (This  course 
cannot  be  used  toward  the  upper  level  math 
requirements  for  MATH/STAT  majors  ) 

MATH    481    Introduction    to    Number    Theoiy    (3) 

Prerequisite  one  year  of  college  mathematics  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Elemeniary  number  theory  and  the 
development  of  the  real  numbers  for  teachers.  (Not  open 
to  students  maioring  in  mathematics  or  physical 
sciences.) 

MATH  482  introduction  to  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  year  of  college  mathematics  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Modern  Ideas  m  aigebra  and  the  theory  of  equations  for 
teachers.  (Not  open  to  students  maionng  in  mathematics 


or  physical  sciences ) 

MATH  483  Introduction  to  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  year  ol  college  mathemaiics  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
A  study  ol  basic  ideas  from  Euclidean  and 
non-Euclidean  geometry  for  teachers  (Not  open  to 
students  maionng  in  mathematics  or  physical  sciences ) 

MATH  484  Introduction  to  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  year  of  co"ege  mathematics  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  limit  concept  and  the  calculus  for 
teachers.  Previous  knowledge  of  calculus  is  not 
required  (Not  open  to  students  maioring  in  mathematics 
or  physical  sciences.) 

MATH  488  National  Science  Foundation  Summer 
Institute  For  Teachers  ot  Science  and  Mathematics: 
Seminar  (1-3)  Leciures  and  discussion  to  deepen  the 
students  appreciation  of  mathematics  as  a  logical 
discipline  and  as  a  medium  of  expression  Special 
emphasis  on  topes  relevant  to  current  mathematical 
curriculum  studies  and  revision  (Not  open  to  students 
maionng  m  mathematics. not  recommended  for  students 
maionng  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences ) 

MATH  498  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics  (1-16) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  the  instructor  Topics  of 
special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  will 
be  offered  occasionally  under  the  general  guidance  ol 
the  departmental  committee  on  undergraduate  studies. 
Honors  students  register  lor  reading  courses  under  this 
number. 

IVIEES  —  IVIarine  -  Estuarine  - 
Environmental  Sciences 

MEES  440  Essentials  of  Toxicology  (2)  Prerequisite: 
BChM  261  or  461  Principles  involved  m  the  assessment 
of  responses  of  organisms  to  toxic  chemicals,  including 
systemic  and  organ  toxicology,  carcinogenesis, 
teratogenesis.  and  consideration  ol  the  effects  of  major 
groups  of  toxicants. 

MEES  498  Topics  in  Marine-Estuarlne-Environmental 
Sciences  (1-4)  Lecture  and/or  laboratory  series 
organized  to  study  a  selected  area  of 
marine-estuarine-environmental  sciences  not  othenwise 
considered  in  formal  courses. 


METO  —  Meteorology 

METO  100  Weather  and  Life  (3)  A  study  of  weather, 
how  It  works,  and  how  it  affects  human  endeavors  The 
energy  of  weather  systems  and  the  physics  of  storms 
and  atmospheric  air  circulations,  weather  observations 
from  earth  and  space,  air  pollution  and  acid  ram.  clouds, 
storms  and  unusual  weather  phenomena,  the  problem  of 
weather  prediction;  weather  modification:  and  the 
relations  between  weather  and  human  health, 
agriculture,  economics,  and  world  history  (METO  100 
and  METO  301  may  not  both  be  taken  lor  credit). 

METO     301     Introduction     to     Meteorology     (3) 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  113.  PHYS  122  or  equiva  ent  A 
broad  sun/ey  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  problems  of 
atmosphenc  science.  Ongin  and  structure  of  the 
atmosphere,  meteorological  obsen/ations,  weather 
maps,  forecasting,  satellites,  energetics,  wind,  general 
circulation,  storms,  severe  weather,  climate  change,  air 
pollution,  and  weather  modilicalion  (METO  301  and 
METO  100  may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit). 

METO    398   Topics    In    Atmospheric    Science   (3) 

Intended  pnmaniy  for  non-science  maiors.  Study  of 
some  aspects  of  atmosphere  sciences  as  applied  to  the 
environment,  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
provided  the  subject  matter  is  different. 

METO  410  General  Meteorology  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MATH  241  Pre-  or  corequisite  PHYS  294  or  263.  An 
introduction  to  the  broad  range  of  theoretical  and 
applied  studies  in  meteorology  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  interaction  of  the  physical  and  dynamic 
processes  and  the  various  scales  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  Introduction  to  radiational  energy  transfer  in 
the  atmosphere,  earth-atmospheric  energy  budgets, 
atnrospheric  thermodynamics. 
METO  411  General  Meteorology  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
METO  410  METO  460  Suggested  as  a  companion 
course  A  continuation  of  METO  410  including  an 
introduction  to  the  conceots  of  vonicity  and  circulation  m 
the  atmosphere,  properties  of  cold  fronts  and  warm 
fronts,  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  air  masses, 
thunderstorms,  elements  of  dynamic  weather 
forecasting,    microphysics    of    cloud    formation    and 


precipitation,  turbulence  and  diffusion  in  the 
atmosphere. 

METO  412  Physics  and  Thermodynamics  of  the 
Atmosphere  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH  24 1.  PHYS  263. 
An  inlroduclion  to  atmosphenc  radiation,  cloud  physics, 
and  basic  thermodynamic  processes  and  applications  10 
the  atmosphere. 

METO  416  Introduction  to  Atmospheric  Dynamics  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  241.  246.  PHYS  263  The  equations 
of  atmosphenc  motion,  crxirdinate  systems,  balanced 
flows  and  elementary  application,  divergence,  circulation 
and  vorticity:  the  planetary  txiundary  layer,  diagnostic 
analysis  with  the  quasi-geolrophic  equations, 

METO  420  Physical  and  Dynamical  Oceanography  (3) 

Prerequisite  METO  410  or  a  basic  course  m  fluid 
dynamics  such  as  ENME  340  Histoncal  review  Of 
oceanography,  physical,  chemical,  stratification  and 
circulation  properties  ol  the  ocean;  dynamics  ol 
Inctioniess,  Inctionai,  wind  driven  and  theimohaline 
circulation;  air-sea  interactions, 

METO  422  Oceanic  Waves.  Tides  and  Turbulence  (3) 

Prerequisite  METO  420  Introduction  to  the  theory  of 
oceanic  wave  motions,  tides,  wind  waves,  swells,  storm 
surges,  seiches,  tsunamis,  internal  waves,  turbulence, 
stirring,  mixing  and  diffusion;  probability,  statistics  and 
time  series, 

METO  434  Air  Pollution  (3)  Prerequisite  senior 
standing  m  science  or  engineering  or  consent  of  the 
instructor  Three  lectures  per  week  Classification  ol 
atmospheric  pollutants  and  their  effects  on  visibility, 
inanimate  and  animate  receptors.  Evaluation  of  source 
emissions  and  pnncipies  of  air  pollution  control; 
meteorological  factors  governing  the  distnbution  and 
removal  of  air  pollutants,  air  quality  measurements  and 
air  pollution  control  legislation, 

METO  460  Synoptic  Meteorology  i  (3)  Pre-  or 
corequisite:  METO  411  or  equivalent  Two  three-hour 
lecture/  laboratory  periods  per  week  The 
three-dimensional  structure  of  synoptic  scale  systems 
and  their  relation  to  underlying  dynamical  pnncipies. 
Weather  map  plotting  and  analysis  techniques  Satellite 
imagery  interpretation.  Meteorological  data  acquisition 
and  use. 

METO  461  Synoptic  Meteorology  II  (3)  Prequisite: 
METO  460  Synoptic  meteorology  applied  to  the  modem 
weather  forecast.  The  history  of  forecasting.  Polar  Front 
theory,  surface  and  upper  air  analysis,  barodinic 
instability,  numencal  forecasting,  interpreting  computer 
forecasts,  probability  forecasting,  forecast  evaluation. 

METO  499  Special  Problems  in  Atmospheric  Science 
(1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Research  or 
special  study  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and  the 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  sciences.  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  of  6  credits. 


MICB  —  Microbiology 

MICB  100  Basic  Microbiology  (4)  Three  lectures  and 

one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  An  introduction  to 
the  world  of  microorganisms  that  is  designed  lor  the 
general  student.  A  survey  of  microscopic  life  forms  and 
their  activities  that  emphasizes  their  importance  for 
human  welfare  This  course  is  not  intended  for  students 
majonng  in  biological  or  allied  health  sciences,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  24  credits  required  for  a 
major  in  microbiology.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both  MICB 
100  and  MICB  200. 

MICB  200  General  Microbiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  latxiratory  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
two  semesters  of  chemistry  The  biology  of 
microorganisms,  with  special  reference  to  the  bacteria. 
Fundamental  principles  of  microbiology  as  revealed 
through  an  examination  of  the  structure,  physiology, 
genetics,  and  ecology  of  microorganisms. 

MICB  30O  Microbiological  Literature  (1)  One  lecture 
penod  a  week  Prerequisite:  a  major  in  microbiology. 
Introduction  to  periodical  literature.  methods, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  reports. 

MICB  310  Applied  Microbiology  (4)  Two  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite: 
MICB  200  The  application  of  microorganisms  and 
microbiological  principles  to  industnal  processes. 
Control  of  microorganisms,  stenlization,  disinfection, 
antibiotics,  industrial  fermentations. 
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MICB  322  Microbiology  and  the  Public  (3)  Three 
lecluies  pef  week  A  course  (or  general  (non-science) 
students  in  wtiicn  they  will  be  made  aware  ot  the  ways 
in  which  epidemic  disease,  water  pollution,  immunization 
requirements,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  the  like,  impinge 
on  current  social  and  political  problems  in  the  American 
community. 

MICB  360  Medical  Virology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB  200, 
lor  ttie  student  interested  m  a  health  related  career 
Focus  on  the  host  response  to  viral  infection  Material 
includes  summary  ol  virus  structure  and  multiplication, 
review  ot  the  biology  ot  the  immune  response,  and 
systematic  coverage  ot  the  pathogenesis  and  pathology 
ol  maior  viral  diseases 

MICB  379  Honors  Research  (2-3)  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  departmental  honors  program  Research 
project  carried  out  under  guidance  ol  faculty  advisor. 
Repeatabie  to  a  total  ol  12  credits. 

MICB  380  Bacterial  Genetics  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHEM 
243  or  245  and  8  credits  in  microbiology  Two  lectures 
and  two-txxir  laboratory  periods  a  week  Organization, 
replication,  expression,  mutation  and  transter  ol  the 
genetic  matenal  ol  bacteria  and  bacteriophages. 
Techniques  ol  study. 

MICB    388    Special    Topics    In    Microbiology   (1-4) 

Prerequisite  eight  credits  m  microbiology,  or  consent  of 
instructor  Presentation  and  discussion  of  special 
subiecis  in  the  field  ol  microbiology  A  maximum  of  lour 
credit  hours  ol  MICB  388  may  be  applied  to  a  maior  in 
microbiology. 

MICB  399  Microbiological  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite: 
16  credits  in  microbiology  registration  only  upon  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  This  course  is  arranged  to 
provide  qualified  maiors  in  microbiology  and  maiors  in 
applied  fields  an  opportunity  to  pursue  specific 
microbiological  problems  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  department 

MICB  400  Systematic  Microbiology  (2)  Two  lecture 
penods  a  week  Prerequisite  8  credits  in  microbiology 
or  consent  ol  instructor  History  and  philosophy  of 
classification  Alpha,  numencal  and  molecular  genetic 
taxonomy  Methods  used  in  microbial  identification  and 
classification. 

MICB  410  History  of  Microbiology  (1)  Prerequisite:  a 
maior  in  microbiology  or  consent  ol  instructor.  History 
and  integration  ol  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  the 
science  Modern  aspects  ot  abiogenesis.  fermentation, 
and  disease  causation  in  relation  to  early  theories. 

MICB    420    Epidemiology    and    Public    Health    (2) 

Prerequisite  MICB  200  History,  charactenstic  features 
ol  epidemiology,  the  important  responsibilities  ot  public 
health,  vital  statistics. 

MICB  430  Marine  MIcroMology  (2)  Prerequisite  MICB 
200  Morphology,  biochemistry  and  ecology  of  marine 
microorganisms  including  fungi,  yeasts,  bactena  and 
viruses  Properties  of  marine  bactena,  such  as 
luminescence,  metal  ion  requirements  for  growth, 
production  ol  eclocrine  compounds,  and  sampling  and 
culturing  marine  microorganisms. 

MICB  431  Marine  Microbiology  Laboratory  (3)  One 

lecture  and  two  three-hour  latxiralory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites  MICB  200  and  permission  ol  the 
instructor  Morphology,  biochemistry  and  ecology  of 
marine  microorganisms.  Propenies  of  manne  bacteria; 
luminescence,  metal  ion  requirements,  eclocrine 
compound  production,  sampling  and  cuifunng. 
Laboratory  may  include  sampling  trips  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  a  deep  sea  research  cruise. 

MICB  440  Pathogenic  Microbiology  (4)  Two  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  latxiratory  periods  a  week. 
Prerequisite  MiCB  200  The  role  of  bactena  and  fungi  m 
the  diseases  ol  man  with  emphasis  upon  the 
diHerentiation  and  culture  ol  microorganisms,  types  ol 
disease,  modes  ot  disease  transmission,  prophylactic, 
therapeutic,  and  epidemiological  aspects. 

MICB   450   immunology  (4)   Two   lectures   and   two 
two-hour  laboratory  penoddsja  week    Prerequisite  MiCB 
440      Principles     ot     immunity,      hypersensitiveness. 
Fundamental    techniques   ol    immunology.    Credit   not 
given  lor  both  ZOOL  455  and  MiCB  450. 

MICB  460  General  Virology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB  440 
or  equivalent  Discussion  ol  the  physical  and  chemical 
nature  of  viruses,  virus  cultivation  and  assay  methods, 
virus  replication,  viral  diseases  with  emphasis  on  the 


oncoqenic  viruses,  viral  genetics,  and  characteristics  ol 
the  mapr  virus  groups 

MICB  470  Microbial  Physiology  (3)  Prerequisite  MICB 
200  Pre-  or  co-reguisite  BChM  462  Microbial  cellular 
and  population  growth  Fermentation  metatxjiism, 
physiology  ol  anaeroDiosis,  and  energy  conservation 
and  Iransformation  in  bactenal  membranes  Efficiency  ol 
energy  utilization  lor  growth  Membrane  structure  and 
transport  Bacterial  chemolaxis  Regulation  ol  bacterial 
chromosome  replication.  RNA  and  protein  synthesis. 
Control  ol  melatwiic  pathways. 

MICB  480  Microbial  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites  MICB 
200  and  CHEM  243  or  245  Interaction  ol 
microorganisms  with  the  environment,  other 
microorganisms  and  with  higher  organisms  Rdes  ol 
microorganisms  m  the  biosphere.  Microorganisms  and 
current  environmental  problems. 

MICB  490  Microbial  Fermentations  (2)  Second 
semester  Two  lecture  periods  a  week  Prerequisite: 
MICB  470.  Principles  and  practice  in  industrial 
fermentation  processes,  and  the  study  ol  lermenlalive 
metabolism  in  microorganisms 

MICB  491   Microbial  Fermentations  Laboratory  (2) 

Second  semester  Two  two-hour  laboratory  penods  a 
week  Prerequisite  MICB  490.  or  concurrent  registration 
in  MICB  490.  and  consent  ol  instructor  Methods  tor  the 
conduct,  control  and  analysis  ot  fermentation  processes. 

MUED  —  Music  Education 

MUED    197    Pre-Professlonal    Experiences    (1)    An 

onentation  into  the  role  ol  the  music  teacher  in  the 
school  and  community  Class  meets  one  hour  a  week  lor 
planning  and  discussion  Students  spend  one  afternoon 
a  week  assigned  to  various  music  education  activities. 
Limited  to  music  education  maiors 

MUED  352  Music  For  the  Elementary  Classroom 
Teacher  (2-3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  155  or  consent  ol 
instructor.  For  non-music  maiors.  Methods  lor  guiding 
elementary  school  students  in  musical  experiences: 
development  ol  obiectives,  and  a  survey  ol  instructional 
materials. 

MUED  410  Instrumental  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisites: 
MUSC  250  and  permission  ol  instructor  Arranging  lor 
school  bands  and  orchestras  from  the  elementary 
through  high  school  levels. 

MUED  411  Instrumental  Music:  IMethods  and 
Materials     For    the     Elementary     School     (3)     A 

comorehensive  study  of  instructional  materials  and 
teaching  techniques  for  bagmning  instrumental 
classes— winds,  strings  and  percussion. 

MUED  420  Instrumental  Music:  Methods.  Materials 
and  Administration   For  Secondary  School  (2)  A 

comprehensive  study  of  instructional  and  program 
materials,  rehearsal  techniques  and  program  planning 
for  junior  and  senior  High  School  bands  and  orchestras. 
Organization,  scheduling,  budgeting  and  purchasing  ate 
included. 

MUED  438  Special  Problems  In  the  Teaching  of 

Instrumental  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  1 13-213 
or  the  equivalent  A  study,  through  practice  on  minor 
instruments,  of  the  problems  encounlered  in  public 
school  teaching  of  orchestral  instruments  Literature  and 
leaching  materials,  minor  repairs,  and  adjustment  of 
instruments  are  included  The  course  may  be  taken  for 
credit  three  times  since  one  ot  lour  groups  ol 
instruments  stnngs,  woodwind,  brass  or  percussion  will 
be  studied  each  time  the  course  is  offered. 

MUED  450  Music  in  Eariy  Childhood  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  155  or  equivalent  Creative 
experiences  m  songs  and  rhythms,  correlation  ot  music 
and  everyday  teaching  with  the  abilities  and 
development  ol  each  level,  study  ol  songs  and 
materials,  observation  and  teaching  experience  with 
each  age  level. 

MUED  460  Creative  ActivHIes  In  the  Elementary 
School  (2-3)  Prerequisite  music  methods  or  leaching 
experience  A  study  ol  the  creative  approach  to  the 
development  ol  music  experiences  lor  children  m  the 
elementary  grades  emphasizing  contemporary  music 
and  contemporary  muSic  techniques 

MUED  470  General  Concepts  For  Teaching  Music  (1) 

Corequisiie  MuEO  4n  or  471  Basic  philosophical, 
psychological,  educational  considerations  lor  a  total 
music  program  K-i2.  strategies  lor  teaching  tonal  and 


rhythmic  concepts,  evaluation  techniques  and  field 
experiences  in  designated  schools 

MUED  471  Methods  For  Teaching  Elementary  General 
Music  (3)  A  study  ol  curncuium.  materials  and  teaching 
techniques  tor  the  development  ol  meanmqlui  music 
experiences  which  contribute  to  a  sequential  musical 
growth  tor  children  in  Ihe  elementary  schools 

MUED  472  Choral  Techniques  and  Repertoire  (2) 

Prerequisites  MUED  470  and  MUSC  490  Rehearsal 
techniques  lor  developing  appropriate  diction,  tone, 
production,  intonation,  phrasing,  and  interpretation  ol 
choral  music,  examination  of  a  wide  variety  ol  repertoire 
lor  use  by  choral  performing  groups  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 

MUED  478  Special  Topics  In  Music  Education  (1-2) 

Prerequisite  MUED  470  or  conseni  ot  depanmeni  Each 
topic  focuses  on  a  specific  aspect  ol  the  music 
instructional  program,  collectively,  the  topics  cover  a 
wide  range  ol  subject  matter  relevant  to  today's  schools. 
May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

MUED  480  The  Vocal  Music  Teacher  and  'Sclioot 

Organization  (2)  Prerequisite  student  teaching. 
previous  or  concurrent  The  role  ol  the  vocal  music 
specialist  in  Ihe  implementation  of  the  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  music  programs  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Open  to  graduate  students  by 
permission  ol  instructor. 

MUED    499    Workshops,    Clinics,    Institutes    (2-6) 

Innovative  and  experimental  dimensions  ol  muse 
education  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  ol  music 
teachers  and  music  supervisors  and  to  anow  students  to 
individualize  their  programs  The  maximum  numtjer 
credits  thai  may  be  earned  under  this  course  symtxjl 
toward  any  degree  is  six  semester  hours  the  symbol 
may  be  used  two  or  nnore  times  until  six  semester  hours 
have  been  reached 

MUSC  — Music 

MUSC  100  Beginning  Class  Voice  (2)  Four  hours  per 

week  A  iatX)ralory  course  involving  a  variety  ol  voices 
and  vocal  problems  Principles  ot  correct  breathing  as 
applied  to  singing,  lundamentais  ol  tone  production  and 
diction  Repertoire  ol  folk  songs  and  songs  ol  Ihe 
Classical  and  Romantic  periods.  DeveiopmenI  ol 
students'  voices. 

MUSC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours  per 
week  Functional  piano  framing  lor  beginners 
Development  ol  techniques  uselul  lor  school  and 
community  playing  Basic  piano  techniques,  chord, 
arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques;  melody  and  song 
playing;  simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  lor 
accompaniments  and  rhythms;  sight  reading  and 
transposition,  and  playing  by  ear. 

MUSC  103  Beginning  Class  Piano  N  (2)  Four  hours  per 
week  Functional  piano  framing  for  beginners 
Development  ot  techniques  useful  lor  school  and 
community  playing  Basic  piano  techniques,  chord, 
arpeggio,  and  scale  techniques;  meiody  and  song 
playing,  simple  accompaniments,  improvisation  lor 
accompaniments  and  rhythms;  sight  reading  and 
transposition,  and  piaying  be  ear  MUSC  103  is  a 
continuation  of  MUSC  102.  elementary  repertoire  is 
begun. 

MUSC  104  Beginning  Folk  Guitar  Class  (2)  Basic 

techniques  ot  to  k  gu'iar  Empnasis  on  performance  ol 
traditional  and  contemporary  loik  music  literature 

MUSC  106  Beginning  Classical  Guitar  Oass  (2)  Basic 

techniques  ot  classical  guitar  Music  reading  skills  and 
musical  inierpreiation,  excercises  to  develop  lechoicai 
competency. 

MUSC  110  Class  Study  of  String  Instruments  (2) 

Open  only  to  maKJrs  m  muSiC  education  (vocal  option) 
Four  latxjratory  hours  per  week  Basic  pnncip'es  ol 
string  piaymg.  and  a  survey  ol  an  Stnng  instruments 

MUSC  111  Class  Study  of  Wind  and  Percussion 
Instruments  (2)  Open  omy  to  maprs  m  music  education 
(vocal  option)  Four  latwratory  hours  per  week  A  sun/ey 
ol  wind  and  percussion  instruments  with  emphasis  on 
ensemble  training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate 
playing  technique  on  one  instrument  and  gain  an 
understanding  ol  the  acoustical  and  construction 
principles  ol  the  others 

MUSC  113  Class  Study:  Violin  (2)  Open  only  to  mafors 
in     music     education     (instrumental     option)       Four 
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latxjfalory  houis  pet  week  A  study  ot  the  violin  with 
emphasis  on  ensemble  training  The  sludenl  will  acquire 
an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC  114  ClBM  Study:  Cello  and  Bass  (2)  Open  only 
10  maiors  m  music  eOucalion  (iiisHumeiitai  option)  Four 
laDoralory  tx)urs  per  weeK  A  study  ol  the  insltuments 
with  emphasis  on  ensemple  training  The  student  will 
acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC  116  Class  Study:  Clarinet  (2)  Open  only  to 
maiors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option)  Four 
latxjratory  hours  per  weeK  A  study  ot  the  clarinet  with 
emphasis  on  ensemble  training  The  student  will  acquire 
an  adequate  playing  technique, 

MUSC  117  Class  Study:  Flute.  OI>oe.  Bassoon,  and 
Saxophone  (2)  Open  only  to  maiors  in  music  education 
(inslrumenlai  option)  Four  laboratory  hours  per  week  A 
study  ol  the  instruments  with  emphasis  on  ensemble 
naming  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate  piaymg 
technique  on  two  to  lour  instruments,  and  an 
understanding  ot  the  acoustical  and  construction 
principles  ol  the  others. 

MUSC  120  Class  Study:  Cornet  (2)  Open  only  to 
maiors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option).  Four 
latx)ratory  hours  per  week  A  study  ol  the  cornet  with 
emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  will  acquire 
an  adequate  playing  technique. 

MUSC      121      Class     Study:      Horn,     Trombone, 

Euphonium,  and  Tuba  (2)  Open  only  to  maprs  m  music 
education  (instrumental  opiion).  Four  laboratory  hours 
per  week,  A  study  ot  the  instruments  with  emphasis  on 
ensemble  training  The  student  will  acquire  an  adequate 
playing  technique  on  two  to  lour  instruments,  and  an 
understanding  ol  the  acoustical  and  construction 
principles  ot  the  others. 

MUSC  122  Class  Study:  Percussion  (2)  Open  only  to 
maiors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option).  Four 
laboratory  hours  per  week  A  study  ot  the  instruments 
with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training.  The  student  will 
acquire  an  adequate  playing  technique  on  two  to  lour 
instruments,  and  an  understanding  ol  the  acoustical  and 
construction  prirx;iples  ol  the  others. 
MUSC  123  Movement  For  Singers  (1)  Systematic 
exercises,  improvisations  and  dances  in  coniunction  with 
artistic  vocal  expression  Performance  and  critique  ol 
stage  deportment,  gestures  arx)  recital  techniques. 

MUSC   126  Vocal   Diction:   English  and   Latin   (1) 

Augmentation  ot  private  voice  study  Phonetics  and 
diction  lor  singers  ol  English  and  Latin  vocal  lileialure. 

MUSC  127  Vocal  Diction:  Italian  and  Spanish  (1) 

Augmentation  ol  private  voice  study  Phonetics  and 
diction  lor  singers  ol  Italian  and  Spanish  vocal  literature. 

MUSC  128  Sight  Reading  For  Pianists  (2)  A  course  to 
give  the  piano  maior  an  opponumiy  to  develop 
proliciency  m  sight  reading  at  the  keyboard.  Repeatable 
to  a  maximum  ol  4  credits. 

MUSC  129  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Rehearsal  and  pertormance  ol  selected  works  lor 
small  ensembles  of  inslrumenis,  piano,  or  small  vocal 
groups.  Alter  two  registrations  in  IvlUSC  129  the  student 
will  elect  MUSC  229  lor  two  additional  semesters,  and 
MUSC  329  thereafter. 

MUSC  130  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  txxjr  per  week  Open  to  all 
students  except  music  and  music  education  maiors. 
MUSC  130  and  131  may  not  both  be  taken  lor  credit.  A 
study  ol  the  pnnciples  upon  which  music  is  based,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  musical  repertoires  performed  in 
America  today 

MUSC  135  Baste  Notational  Skills  (2)  Three  hours  per 
week  An  introductory  course  in  lunoamenlais  of  music 
nolalion  and  the  development  ol  aural  skills  May  not  be 
used  in  lullillment  ol  degree  requirements  by  majors  in 
music. 

MUSC  140  Muste  Fundamentals  I  (3)  An  introductory 
theory  course  lor  the  non-music  mapr  Notation,  scales, 
intervals,  tnads,  rhythm,  lorm,  and  basic  aural  skills. 

MUSC  141  Music  Fundamentals  H  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  140  or  permission  ol  instructor  Continuation  of 
MUSC  140  Introduction  to  counterpoint,  contemporary 
Idioms,  improvisation  and  student  compositions. 

MUSC  150  Theory  ol  Muste  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
departnriental  audition  and  entrance  examination. 
Limited  to  music  ma)Ots.  A  study  ol  basic  concepts  and 


skills  in  tonal  melody  and  harmony  through  analysis  and 
composition 

MUSC  151  Theory  ot  Music  II  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
150  with  a  minimum  grade  ol  C  A  continuation  ol  MUSC 
150,  including  study  ot  more  advanced  harmonic 
techniques  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as 
modulation  and  chromatic  harmonies  Emphasis  on 
sight  singing,  ear  training,  analysis,  and  compositional 
skills. 

MUSC  155  Fundamentals  For  the  Classroom  Teacher 

(3)  Open  to  students  maionng  m  elementary  education 
or  childhood  education,  other  students  lake  MUSC  150. 
MUSC  150  and  155  may  not  both  be  counted  lor  credit. 
The  fundamentals  ol  music  theory  and  practice,  related 
to  the  needs  ol  the  classroom  and  kindergarten  teacher, 
and  organized  m  accord  with  the  six-acea  concept  ol 
musicaF  learning. 

MUSC  200  Intermediate  Class  Voice  I  (2)  Fours  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  100  or  equivalent  vocal 
training  Continuation  ol  MUSC  100.  with  more  advanced 
repertoire  lor  solo  voice  and  small  ensembles  A  special 
section  lor  music  education  maiors  will  include  the  study 
ol  methods  and  materials  lor  teaching  class  voice. 

MUSC  201  Intermediate  Class  Voice  II  (2)  Fours  hours 
per  week  Prerequisile  MUSC  200  or  equivalent  vocal 
training  Continuation  ol  MUSC  200. 

MUSC  202  Intermediate  Class  Piano  I  (2)  Four  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  103  or  equivalent  piano 
training.  Advanced  keytxjard  techniques.  Continuation  ol 
skills  introduced  in  MUSC  103,  Transposition, 
modulation,  and  sight  reading;  methods  ot  teaching 
lunctional  piano. 

MUSC  203  Intermediate  Class  Piano  II  (2)  Four  hours 
per  week  Prerequisite  MUSC  202  or  equivalent  piano 
training  Advanced  keyboard  techniques.  Continuation  ol 
skills  introduced  m  MUSC  202  Transposition, 
modulation,  and  sight  reading;  methods  ot  teaching 
lunctional  piano  Development  of  style  in  playing 
accompaniments  and  in  playing  lor  community  singing. 
More  advanced  repertoire. 

MUSC    204    Intermediate    Folk    Guitar    Class    (2) 

Prerequisite:  MUSC  104  or  equivalent.  Continuation  ot 
skills  introduced  in  MUSC  104. 

MUSC  206  Intermediate  Classteal  Guitar  Class  (2) 

Prerequisite,  MUSC  106  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Continuation  ol  skills  introduced  in  MUSC  106,  including 
transcnbing  music  lor  the  guitar, 

MUSC  213  Advanced  Class  Strings  (2)  Open  only  to 
maiors  in  music  education  (instrumental  option).  Four 
latxjratory  hours  per  week.  A  study  ol  the  instruments 
with  emphasis  on  ensemble  training. 

MUSC  215  The  Art  ot  the  Perlofmer  (3)  A  study  ot 
music  as  recreated  and  communicated  by  one  or  more 
perlormers  through  recital-lecture  programs.  The  soloist, 
the  ensemble  pertormer,  the  conductor,  style,  technique, 
and  interpretation,  programming,  listener,  audience,  and 
media.  Presentations  by  Department  ot  Music 
pertormance  faculty,  students,  and,  when  possible, 
visiting  artists.  Open  to  non-music  majors. 

MUSC  217  Class  Composition  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 
151  and  permission  of  instructor  Principles  of  musical 
composition  and  their  application  to  the  smaller  forms. 
Original  writing  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
musical  idioms  lor  vanous  media. 

MUSC  218  Class  Composition  II  (2)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  217  and  permission  ol  instructor  Continuation  ot 
MUSC  217-  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  only  one 
successful  attempt  may  be  applied  towards 
baccalaureate  degree  requirements. 

MUSC  226  Vocal  Dictton:  French  (1)  Augmentation  ot 
private  voice  study  Phonetics  and  diction  lor  singers  ot 
French  vocal  literature. 

MUSC  227  Vocal  Dtetton:  German  (1)  Augmentation  ot 
private  study  (Genetics  and  diction  lor  singers  ot 
German  vocal  literature. 

MUSC  228  Accompanying  For  Pianist  (2)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  128  A  course  to  give  the  piano  maior  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  ol  accompanying  at  an 
intermediate  stage  ol  dilficully  Guidance  and  instruction 
in  class  will  be  supplemented  by  extensive  experience 
working  as  an  accompanist  in  applied  studios. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  4  credits. 


MUSC  229  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per 
week  Rehearsal  and  pertormance  ol  selected  works  lor 
small  ensembles  ot  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal 
groups  Alter  two  registrations  in  MUSC  129  the  student 
will  elect  MUSC  229  lor  two  addiliooal  semesters,  and 
MUSC  329  iherealler. 

MUSC  230  History  of  Music  I  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
250  or  equivalent  A  historical  study  ol  western  music 
from  Corelli  through  Beethoven. 

MUSC    248    Special    Problems    In    Muste    (2-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  Designed  to  allow 
a  student  ol  theory  or  music  .history  to  pursue  a 
specialized  topic  or  proiect  under  the  supervision  ot  a 
lacuHy  member.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits. 

MUSC    250    Advanced    Theory    of    Muste    I    (4) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  151  with  a  minimum  grade  ot  C  A 
continuation  ol  MUSC  151.  with  lurther  study  ol 
chromatic  and  modulatory  techniques  ot  the  nineteeth 
century.  Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  Iraining, 
analysis,  and  compositional  skills. 

MUSC    251    Advanced    Theory    of    Music    II    (4) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  250  with  a  minimum  ot  C  A 
continuation  ot  MUSC  250,  concentrating  on  late 
nineteenth-century  chromatic  harmony  and  an 
introduction  to  twentieth-century  melody  and  harrrxjny 
Emphasis  on  sight  singing,  ear  training,  analysis,  and 
compositional  skills. 

MUSC  328  Chamber  Music  Performance  For  Pianists 

(2)  A  course  to  give  the  piano  major  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  ol  playing  chamber  music  at 
a  moderately  dillicuH  level  Class  instruction  will  center 
around  actual  rehearsal  and  performance  situations  and 
will  be  supplemented  by  further  experience  working  m 
chamber  ensemble  in  applied  studios.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  4  credits. 

MUSC  329  Ensemble  (1)  Three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Rehearsal  and  pertormance  ol  selected  works  lor 
small  ensembles  of  instruments,  piano,  or  small  vocal 
groups  After  two  registrations  m  MUSC  129  the  student 
will  elect  MUSC  229  lor  two  additional  semesters,  and 
MUSC  329  therealler. 

MUSC  330  History  of  Muste  H  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 
250  or  equivalent.  A  histoncal  study  ot  western  music 
Irom  the  Romantic  era  to  the  present. 

MUSC  331  History  of  Muste  III  (3)  Prerequisites  MUSC 
230  AND  330,  A  historical  study  ol  western  music  Irom 
Antiquity  through  the  Baroque,  ending  with  a  review  dt 
all  periods  ol  music  history. 

MUSC  338  Special  Toptes  In  Muste  and  Art  (3) 

Variable  topics  as  announced,  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  (Listed  also  as  ARTH  338 ) 

MUSC  339  Honors  In  Music  (3)  Prerequisite:  approval 
ol  the  honors  committee  Corequisite:  concurrent 
enrollment  in  MUSC  349  The  production  ot  one  or  nnore 
recitals  or  lecture-recilals;  one  or  more  compositions,  or 
one  or  nwre  honors  theses  in  addition  to  regular  degree 
requirements  Two  semesters  required,  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  6  credits. 

MUSC  340  Muste  Literature  Survey  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  130  or  equivalent  Limited  to  non-music  majors. 
Masterpieces  ol  the  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory 
including  works  selected  from  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms.  Wagner,  Verdi,  and  Debussy. 

MUSC  341  Muste  Literature  Survey  H  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  130  or  equivalent  Limited  to  non-music  maprs. 
Specialized  music  repertory,  including  medieval, 
liturgical  drama,  Handel  trio  sonatas,  Schubert  Lieder, 
Bartok  stnng  quartets,  electronic  music. 

MUSC  345  Jazz  Theory  and   Improvisation   I   (3) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  251  or  permission  ot  the  instructor. 
Jazz  theory,  notational  conventions,  improvisation 
techniques,  reading  and  analysis  ol  music,  and 
pertormance  in  small  combo  lormat. 
MUSC  346  Jazz  Theory  and  kiprovlsatlon  H  (3) 
Prerequisite  MuSC  345  or  permission  ol  instructor 
Continuation  ol  MUSC  345  including  sconng  and 
transcnption. 

MUSC  349  Honors  Seminar  In  Muste  (1)  Corequisite; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  MUSC  339  Group  discussion 
of  proiects  undertaken  in  MUSC  339  Two  semesters 
required.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  2  credits. 
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MUSC  355  Music  in  Recreation  (3)  Prereau>s>le  UUSC 
155  Of  equivalent.  An  aavanced  course  in  music 
programs,  materials  and  skills  lor  tne  program  specialist 
involved  with  planning  music  activities  lor  leisure  and 
recreation  in  community  and  clinical  settings. 

MUSC  358  Aural  Musical  Skills  (2)  Advanced  skills  in 
perceiving  pitcti.  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  texture,  and 
timbre  ih  a  variety  ot  media.  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  ol  4  credits. 

MUSC  379  Opera  Workshop  (2)  Ten  hours  per  week. 
Open  to  music  and  non-music  maiors  (dy  audition). 
Operatic  production  and  performance,  pertormance 
techniques  and  coaching,  stage  direction,  set  design, 
costume  design,  and  make-up.  Repertoire  will  include 
smaller  operatic  works,  excerpts,  or  scenes.  RepeataDie 
to  a  maximum  ol  eight  credits. 

MUSC  388  Music  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  department  chairman.  Corequisite:  MUSC 
389  Pre-prolessionai  field  work  in  music.  Repealaple  to 
a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

MUSC  389  Music  Internship  Analysis  (1)  Corequisite: 
MuSC  388  Documentation  and  evaluation  ol  field  work 
experience  RepeataDie  to  a  maximum  ol  two  credits. 

MUSC  400  Music  Pedagogy  (3)  Conference  course. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite  MUSC  418.  or  a  more 
advanced  course  in  applied  music.  A  study  of  maior 
pedagogical  treatises  in  music,  and  an  evaluation  of 
pedagogical  techniques,  materials,  and  procedures. 

MUSC  415  Music  Management  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  department  chairman  Application  of 
management  concepts  to  music  administration. 

MUSC  428  Repertoire  Coaching  of  Vocal  or  Chamt>er 
Music  (2)  Preiequisite  or  corequisite.  MUSC  328.  A 
course  lor  piano  students  who  wish  to  go  further  than 
the  work  ottered  m  MUSC  128.  228.  and  328  Dy 
becoming  specialists  in  the  areas  of  vocal  coaching  or 
chamber  music  coaching  Elements  ot  pedagogy, 
conducting,  and  responsiDle  artistic  decision-rnaking  lor 
the  entire  musical  production. 

MUSC  429  Opera  Theater  (2-3)  Ten  hours  per  week. 
Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors  with  consent  of 
director  Advanced  techniques  of  operatic  production: 
preparation,  rehearsal,  and  performance  ol  operatic 
works  from  both  the  traditional  and  contemporary 
repertory.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  credits. 

MUSC  432  Music  in  World  Cultures  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  130  or  permission  of  instructor  Asian  musics 
from  Japan  to  the  Arab  countnes  analyzed  in  terms  of 
musical,  social  and  aesthetic  approaches. 

MUSC  433  Music  In  World  Cultures  11  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  130  or  permission  ol  instructor  Music  of  the 
Balkans.  Africa,  South  and  North  America  analyzed  in 
terms  of  musical,  social  and  aesthetic  intetrelalionships, 

MUSC  436  Jazz:  Then  and  Now  (3)  Major  styles  and 
influential  artists  ot  the  past  75  years  ot  jazz. 

MUSC  438  Area  Studies  in  Ethnomuslcology  (3) 

Prerequisite  MUSC  432  or  433  or  equivalent  Advanced 
study  of  musics  in  selected  regions  of  the  wond. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  nine  credits  provided 
content  is  different. 

MUSC  439  Collegium  Musicum  (1)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  the  instructor  Open  to  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  music  maiors  and  non-majors 
Procurement,  edition,  and  pertormance  of  music  not 
belonging  to  a  standard  repertory  early  music, 
compositions  for  unusual  performing  media,  works  which 
demand  reconstruction  ol  their  original  circumstances  ol 
performance.  Outcome  ol  a  semester  s  work  may  be 
one  or  more  performances  lor  the  public.  May  tie 
repealed  for  credit  five  limes. 

MUSC  443  Solo  Vocal  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite 
MUSC  330.  331  or  the  equivalent  The  study  of  soio 
vocal  literature  from  the  Baroque  Cantata  to  the  Art  Song 
of  the  present  The  Ijed,  Meiodie.  vocal  chamber  music 
and  the  orchestra'  song  are  examined. 

MUSC  445  Survey  of  the  Opera  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
330.  331.  or  the  equivalent  A  study  ol  the  music, 
librettos  and  composers  ol  the  standard  operas. 

MUSC  448  Special  Topics  In  Music  (2-6)  Prerequisite: 

permission  ot  tne  instructor.  RepeataDie  to  a  maximum 
ol  SIX  semester  hours. 


MUSC  450  Musical  Form  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC  251  A 
study  of  the  principles  ol  organization  in  music  with 
emphasis  on  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
European  music  Reaomg  and  analysis  ot  scores 
exemplifying  the  musical  forms. 

MUSC  451  Analysis  of  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
450  or  permission  of  instructor.  An  advanced  course  m 
the  analysis  of  tonal  music.  Discussion  of  individual 
works,  with  emphasis  on  their  unique  characteristics  and 
on  the  relation  ot  analysis  to  pertormance. 

MUSC  452  Keyboard  Harmony  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
251  Keyboard  pertormance  of  musical  score  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  ensembles  and  keyboard  realization  ol 
basso  continue  pans. 

MUSC  453  Class  Study  of  Guitar  and  Recorder  (2) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  or  any  four  of  the 
following  MUSC  102,  103,  113.  114.  116.  117.  120,  121. 
202.  203  Three  hours  per  week  Study  and  development 
ot  instrumental  technique,  pedagogical  practices,  and 
materials  relating  to  group  performance. 

MUSC    457    Electronic    Music    Composition    (2) 

Prerequisite:  MUSC  250  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Theory  and  practice  ol  electronic  music, 
electronically-generated  sound,  and  its  modulation  in  the 
voltage-controlled  studio 

MUSC  460  Tonal  Counterpoint  I  (2)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  251  or  permission  ol  instructor  A  course  in 
eighteenth-century  contrapuntal  techniques,  analysis 
and  original  composition  of  two-voice  dances,  preludes, 
and  inventions. 

MUSC  461  Tonal  Counterpoint  H  (2)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  460  A  continuation  of  MUSC  460  Analysis  and 
original  composition  ol  larger  works  displaying  imitation 
in  more  than  two  voices,  including  the  chorale  prelude 
and  fugue, 

MUSC  462  Modal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
251  or  the  equivalent  An  mtroauction  to  the  contrapuntal 
techniques  ol  the  sixteenth  century  the  structure  ot  the 
modes,  composition  ot  modal  melodies,  and 
contrapuntal  writing  for  two.  three  and  four  voices. 

MUSC  465  Canon  and  Fugue  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
461  or  the  equivalent  Composition  and  analysis  of  the 
canon  and  fugue  in  the  styles  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centunes. 

MUSC  466  Structural  Counterpoint  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MUSC  461  or  permission  ol  the  instructor.  A  study  ol 
counterpoint  and  its  role  in  articulating  large-scale  tonal 
structures  with  emphasis  on  analysis  and  wntten 
exercises. 

MUSC  467  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  A  study  of  major 
pedagogical  treatises  in  music,  and  an  evaluation  of 
pedagogical  techniques,  materials,  and  proceoures. 

MUSC  468  Piano  Pedagogy  11  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
467.  Application  ol  the  studies  begun  m  MUSC  467  to 
the  actual  lesson  situation  Evaluation  ol  results  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit 

MUSC  470  Harmonic  and  Contrapuntal  Practices  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  251  or 
equivalent  A  theoretical  and  analytical  study  ot  twentieth 
century  matenals. 

MUSC  471  Contemporary  Compositional  Techniques 

(2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  470  or  permission  ol  instructor 
Continuation  ot  MUSC  470.  with  emphasis  on  the 
analysis  ol  individual  works  written  since   94s 

MUSC  480  Music  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  (3) 

Survey  Ol  western  music  from  He-er.ic  times  to  1450 

MUSC  481  Music  in  the  Renaissance  (3)  Survey  ol 
western  music  Irom  1450  to  160O 

MUSC  482  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (3)  Survey  ol 

western  music  Irom  1600  to  1 750 

MUSC  483  Music  In  the  Classic  Era  (3)  Survey  ol 
western  music  Irom  1750  to  1820 

MUSC  484  Music  in  the  Romantic  Era  (3)  Survey  ol 
western  music  Irom  1820  to  1900 

MUSC  485  Music  In  the  20Th  Century  (3)  Survey  ol 
western  music  from  1900  to  the  present 

MUSC  486  Orchestration  I  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  251 
A  study  of  the  ranges,  muSicai  functions  and  technical 
characteristics  ot  the  instruments  and  their  color 
possibilities  in  various  combinations  Practical 
experience    in    orchestrating    tor    smalt    and    large 


MUSC  487  Orchestration  11  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  486 
A  study  ol  orchestration  m  the  various  histoncal  periods. 
with  emphasis  upon  stylistic  writing  projects. 

MUSC  490  Conducting  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUSC  251. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  baton  techniques. 

MUSC  491  Conducting  II  (2)  Prerequisite  MUSC  490  or 
the  equivalent  Baton  techniques  applied  to  score 
reading,  rehearsal  techniques,  lone  production,  style 
and  inlerprelalion 

MUSC  492  Keyboard  Music  I  (3)  The  history  and 
literature  ol  harpsichord  and  solo  piano  music  Irom  its 
beginning  to  the  romantic  period  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
those  segments  ol  repertoire  which  are  encountered  in 
performance  and  teaching  situations  at  the  present  time. 

MUSC  493  Keyboard  Music  11  (3)  Prerequisite  MUSC 
492  The  history  and  literature  ol  harpsichord  and  solo 
piano  music  Irom  the  romantic  period  to  the  present 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  segments  ol  repertoire 
which  are  encountered  m  pertormance  and  teacnmg 
situations  at  the  present  time. 

MUSC  494  Survey  of  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUSC 

251  A  study  ol  the  maior  contributions  Of  music  theorists 
Irom  Greek  antiquity  through  the  twentieth  century. 

MUSC  495  Acoustics  For  Musicians  (3)  Prerequisites 
MUSC  251  or  the  equivalent,  and  senior  or  graduate 
standing  in  music  The  basic  physics  ol  music. 
acoustics  ol  musical  instruments  and  music  theory. 
physiological  acoustics,  and  musico-architeclural 
acoustics. 

MUSC  499  independent  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite 
permission  of  instructor  Independent  research  on  a 
topic  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  which 
may  culminate  m  a  paper  or  appropriate  project.  May  tte 
repeated  once  for  creoit. 

MUSP  —  Music  Performance 

Undergraduate  Music  Performance  Courses  are 
available  In  three  series: 

Minor  Series:  2-credits  each  course  Prerequisite 
permission  of  department  chairperson  Limited  to  music 
majors  studying  a  secondary  instrument  and  10 
non-music  maiors  Each  course  in  the  series  must  t)e 
taken  in  sequence  The  initial  election  for  an  new 
students,  both  freshman  and  transfer,  is  102  Transfer 
students  are  evaluated  for  higher  placement  aller  one 
semester  ol  study  One-haH  hour  pnvate  lesson  per 
week  plus  assigned  independent  practice. 

MUSP  102, 103  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  202,  203  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  302,  303  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  402, 403  Senior  Courses. 

Principal    Series:    2    or    4    credits    each    course. 

Prerequisites:  departmental  audition.  entrarv:e 
examination,  and  permission  of  department  chairperson. 
Limited  to  maiors  m  music  programs  other  than 
performance  and  composition  Each  course  in  the  series 
must  be  taken  in  sequence  The  initial  election  lor  all 
new  students.  tX3lh  freshman  and  transfer.  IS  109 
Transfer  Students  are  evaluated  for  higher  placement 
after  one  serriester  ol  study  One-hour  private  lesson  per 
week  plus  assigned  independent  practice  Courses  109. 
208  and  409  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit,  but  only 
one  Successful  attempt  in  each  course  may  be  applied 
towards  baccalaureate  degree  requirements 

MUSP  109, 110,  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  207,  208  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  305,  306  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  409.  410  Senior  Courses.  Recital  required  In 

MUSP  410. 

Major  Series:  2  or  4  credits  each  course  Prerequisrtes 
oetiartmentai  audition,  entrance  exarninalion.  and 
permission  of  department  chairperson  Limited  to  maiors 
in  performance  arxl  composition  Each  course  in  Itie 
series  must  be  taken  m  sequence  The  initial  election 
lor  all  new  students  both  freshman  and  fansier.  is  1 19. 
Transler  Students  are  evaluated  lor  higher  piacemeol 
alter  one  semester  of  study  One-hour  private  Wsson  per 
week  plus  assigned  independent  practice  Courses  119. 
218.  and  419  may  be  repeated  once  tor  credit,  but  only 
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one  successful  allempi  m  each  course  may  be  applied 
towards  baccaiau'eaie  degree  requnemenis 

MUSP  119, 120  Freshman  Courses. 

MUSP  217,  218  Sophomore  Courses. 

MUSP  315,  316  Junior  Courses. 

MUSP  419.  420  Senior  Courses.  Recital  required  In 
MUSP  420.  Insl'umenI  designalion  each  studeni  laHing 
a  music  pertormance  course  must  indicate  the 
instrument  chosen  by  adding  a  suHix  to  the  proper 
course  number,  such  as  MUSP  102A  music 
penormance — piano  A — piano;  B — voice,  C — vioim; 
D— viola.  E — cello;  F— bass,  G— Hule;  H— oboe, 
I — clannet:  J— basson,  K— saxophone:  L— horn, 
M — trumpet;  N — trombone;  O— tuba.  P— euphonium 
O— percussion.  R— organ;  S — guilar,  T — composition 
U— world  inslrumews.  V— harp,  W— electronic 
composition,  X— hist  mst  -  l(eyboard,  Y— hist  inst  - 
strings.  Z— hist  inst  -  winds 

NUSC  —  Nutritionai  Science 

NUSC  402  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHEM  104.  ANSC  212  and  BCHM  261  recommended,  A 
Study  ol  the  fundamental  role  of  an  nulnenls  m  the  body 
including  their  digestion,  absorption,  and  metabolism. 
Dietary  requirements  and  nutntional  deficiency 
syndromes  ol  laboratory  and  farm  animals  and  man. 

NUSC  403  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  Prerequisites; 
MATH  110,  NUSC  402  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
critical  study  ot  those  factors  which  influence  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  ruminants,  swine  and  poultry. 
Practical  feeding  methods  and  procedures  used  in 
formulation  of  economically  eflicient  rations  will  be 
presented. 

NUSC  425  International  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite: 
course  in  basic  nuinlion.  Nutritional  status  of  world 
population  and  local,  national,  and  international 
programs  for  improvement. 

NUSC     450     Advanced      Human     Nutrition     (3) 

Prerequisites;  consent  of  department  NUTR  300  and 
BCHM  261  or  concurrent  registration  m  BCHM  462,  Two 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  A 
chlical  study  ot  the  physiological  and  metabolic 
influences  on  nutnent  utilization,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  current  problems  in  human  nutrition. 

NUSC  460  Therapeutic   Human   Nutrition  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisites  NUTR  300  and  NUTR  450  Modifications 
of  the  normal  adequate  diet  to  meet  human  nutritional 
needs  m  pathological  conditions. 

NUSC  463  Nutrition  Latxjratory  (2)  Prerequisite:  ANSC 
401/NUSC  402  or  concurrent  registration.  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Digestibility  studies  with  ruminant 
and  monogastric  animals,  proximate  analysis  of  various 
food  products,  and  feeding  trials  demonsUaling  classical 
nutritional  deficiencies  m  laboratory  animals. 

NUTR  —  Nutrition 

NUTR  100  Elements  of  Nutrition  (3)  Three  lectures  per 
week  Funoameniais  ol  human  nutntion.  Nutrient 
requirements  related  to  changing  individual  and  family 
needs  Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  course:  NUTR 
100  or  NUTR  200. 

NUTR  200  Nutrition  For  Health  Services  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  Pre-  or 
coreguisite  CHEM  104.  ZOOL  201  or  202.  Nutrition 
related  to  maintenance  of  normal  health  and  prevention 
of  disease;  nutritional  requirements  for  individuals  in 
different  stages  ol  development,  current  concerns  in 
nutrition  for  the  professional  in  health  services  Credit  will 
be  given  for  only  one  course;  NUTR  100  or  200. 

NUTR  300  Science  of  Nutrition  (4)  Prerequisites:  NUTR 
100.  ZOOL  202  or  211;  and  BCHM  261  or  461;  or 
consent  of  instructor  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory.  An  understanding  ol  the  chemical  and 
physiological  utilization  of  nutrients  present  in  food  as 
related  to  individual  human  nutntion  status;  digestion 
and  absorption,  requirements  and  deficiencies. 

NUTR  315  Maternal.  Infant  and  Child  Nutrition  (3) 

Prerequisite  NUTR  100  or  200  Nutritional  needs  ot  the 
mother,  infant  and  child  and  the  relation  ol  nutntion  to 
physical  and  mental  growth.  Intended  primarily  for 
non-majors. 


NUTR  335  History  ol  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisite  course 
in  basic  nutntion  The  oeveioDmeni  of  knowledge  in 
nulrilion.  including  the  biographies  ol  creative  nutrition 
researchers  and  the  nature  ol  the  discovery  process 
The  use  ol  hypotheses  to  locus  exploration  and  the 
testing  and  evaluation  ol  important  hypotheses  In 
nutrition. 

NUTR  425  International   Nutrition   (3)  Prerequisite 

course  in  basic  nutnlion  Nulnlional  status  ol  world 
population  and  local,  national,  and  international 
programs  lor  improvement 

NUTR  430  Nutritional  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite; 
CHEM  261  or  equivalent.  Nutritional  biochemistry  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between 
biochemistry  and  nutrition. 

NUTR     450     Advanced     Human     Nutrition     (3) 

Prerequisites  consent  ol  department.  NUTR  300  and 
BCHM  261  or  concurrent  registration  in  BCHM  462  Two 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  A 
critical  study  of  the  physiological  and  metabolic 
influences  on  nutrient  utilization,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  current  problems  in  human  nutrition, 

NUTR  460  Therapeutic  Human  Nutrition  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory  penod  a  week. 
Prerequisites:  NUTR  300.  450  Modilications  of  the 
normal  adequate  diet  to  meet  human  nutritional  needs  in 
pathological  conditions. 

NUTR  468  Practlcum  In  Nutrition  (1-6)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  the  practicum  advisor  Inservice  training  and 
practical  experience  m  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  normal  and/or  therapeutic  nutrition  in  an  approved 
community  agency,  clinical  facility  or  nutrition  research 
laboratory. 

NUTR  470  Community  Nutrition  (3)  Prerequisites: 
NUTR  300  A  study  ol  ditlerent  types  of  community 
nutrition  programs,  problems  and  proiecls. 

NUTR  475  Dynamics  of  Community  Nutrition  (3) 

Prerequisite;  NUTR  470  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
practice  ol  community  nutrition.  Community  assessment; 
nutrition  program  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation;  nutntion  education  and  counseling; 
grantmanship,  and  the  legislative  process. 

NUTR    490    Special    Problems    in    Nutrition    (2-3) 

Prereouisites;  NUTR  300  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Individual  selected  problems  in  the  area  of  human 
nutrition. 

NUTR  498  Special  Topics  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  consent  of 
instructor  Selected  current  aspects  of  nutrition. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if  the  subject 
matter  is  substantially  different. 

PERM  —  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Health 

PERM  487  Adult  Health  and  Developmental  Program 

(3)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Training  and 
experience  in  a  clinically  oriented  development  program 
for  the  aged- 

PERH  488  Children's  Health  and  Development  Clinic 
(1-4)  Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  An  opportunity 
to  acquire  training  and  experience  in  a  therapeutically 
onented  physical  education— recreation  program  for 
children  referred  by  various  education,  special 
education,  medical  or  psychiatric  groups.  Repeatabie  to 
a  maximum  of  4  credits. 

PERH  490  Theories  of  Children's  Love  and  Peace 
Behavior  (3)  The  development  of  love  and  peace 
behaviors  as  health  correlates  in  intra  human  and  human 
species  from  infancy  through  childhood  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  role  ol  physical  education, 
recreation,  and  health.  The  examination  of  existing 
models  in  the  areas  of  family,  school,  and  clinical 
sellings. 

PHED  —  Physical  Education 

PHED  Activities  Program  Courses:  1-3  credits  per 
course 

PHED  100—114  Physical  Education  Activities  -  Men 

PHED  115—127  Physical  Education  Actlvites  • 
Women 

PHED  130—177  Physical  Education  Actlvites  -  Coed 


PHED  158  Adapted  Physical  Education  -  Coed 
PHED  Professional  Program  Courses: 

PHED  180  Foundations  ol  Physical  Education  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  physical  education  with 
attention  to  the  foundations,  content  and  practices  ot 
human  movement  as  the  focus  The  course  involves 
lecture,  discussion,  and  laboratory  components  to 
explore,  descnbe.  and  increase  understanding  ol 
physical  education  as  it  is  practiced  and  studied 

PHED  181  Fundamentals  of  Movement  (2)  introduction 
to  the  scientific  foundations  of  human  movement 
including  factual  knowledge  and  application  of  content 
areas  such  as  human  growth  and  development, 
anatomy,  physiology,  neurology,  biomechanics  and 
motor  learning  to  lundamenlal  movement  skills. 

PHED  182  Rhythmic  Activities  (2)  Six  hours  a  week 
Development  ol  rhythmic  sensitivity  through  analysis  ol 
rhythm  and  its  application  to  movement,  skills  in  folk, 
square  and  social  dance,  teaching  techniques  lor  use  in 
schools  and  recreational  programs. 

PHED  183  Movement  Content  for  Elementary  School 
Children  (3)  Participation  m  movement  activities  with  a 
locus  on  educational  dance,  gymnastics  and  games 
Observation  and  analysis  of  movement  behavior  in 
relation  to  specific  aspects  of  movement.  Examination  ol 
relationships  among  rDOvement  forms. 

PHED     200     Gymnastics     Skills     Laboratory     (2) 

Progressive  techniques  ol  leaching  and  practice  ol  skills 
in  gymnastics. 

PHED  201  Archery  Skills  Lalx>ratory  (1)  Progressive 

techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  archery. 

PHED     202     Badminton     Skills     Laboratory     (1) 

Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills 
in  badminton. 

PHED  203  Baseball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  leaching  and  practice  ol  skills  m  baseball. 

PHED  204  Basketball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  in 
basketball. 

PHED  205  Bowling  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 

techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  of  skiUs  m  bowling. 

PHED  206  Golf  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  goll. 

PHED  207  Fencing  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  in  fencing. 

PHED    210    Field    Games    Skills    Laboratory    (1) 

Progressive  techmoues  of  leaching  and  practice  of  skills 
in  field  games  as  flag  football,  soccer,  speedball  and 
speed-a-way, 

PHED    211    Field    Hockey    Skills    Laboratory    (1) 

Progressive  techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills 
in  field  hockey. 

PHED  212  Football  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 

techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  ot  skills  in  football. 

PHED  213  Lacrosse  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  m  lacrosse. 

PHED  214  Soccer  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  soccer. 

PHED  215  Softball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  Softball. 

PHED  217  Tennis  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ol  teaching  and  practice  of  skills  in  tennis. 

PHED  218  Laboratory  in  Teaching  (1)  Prerequisite; 
students  are  engiOie  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
36  semester  hours  ol  credit  with  appropriate  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  se'ected  activity  area  or  with 
permission  of  instructor  The  course  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  student  teaching  expenence 
by  assisting  in  a  class.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
of  2  credit  hours. 

PHED  220  Track  and  Field  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Progressive  techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills 
in  track  and  field. 

PHED  221  Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  of  teaching  and  practice  ol  skills  in 
volleyball. 

PHED  222  Weight  Training  Skills  Laboratory  (1) 

Progressive  techniques  ot  teaching  and  practice  ot  skills 
In  weight  training. 
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PHED  223  Wrestling  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
lechniQues  ol  ledCtimy  and  practice  ol  skills  in  wrestling. 

PHED  224  Aerobics  Skills  Laboratory  (1)  Progressive 
techniques  ol  ledcning  and  practice  ol  sKills  in  aeroDics 

PHED  250  Advanced  Volleyball  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Prerequisite  PHED  221  Progressive  techniques  ol 
teaching'coaching  and  practice  ot  skills  In  volleyDall  at 
the  advanced  level. 

PHED  261  Developinertt  of  Endurance  and  Strength 
Fltt>ess  (3)  Two  lectures  and  on^  two-hour  latxjratory 
per  weeK  An  appraisal  ot  various  components  ol 
physical  Illness  and  ot  a  prescription  exercise  program. 
The  parameters  ol  physical  Illness  and  the  exercises  to 
improve  these  parameters. 

PHED  282  Techniques  ot  Officiating  (1)  Emphasis  on 
mechanics  and  techniques  involved  with  oHiciatmg 
various  sports  Opportunity  to  quality  lor  olticials'  ratings 
in  spohs  such  as  Daskelbali.  tieid  hockey  and  voiieyPall. 

PHED  2B7  Sport  and  American  Society  (3)  Sport  will 
be  related  to  such  social  problems  as  delinquency, 
segregation,  collective  tiehavior,  and  leisure;  to  social 
processes  such  as  socialization,  stratification,  mobility, 
and  social  control:  and  to  those  familiar  social 
institutions,  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
military,  the  economy,  the  polity,  and  the  mass  media. 

PHED  289  Topical  Investigations  (1-6)  Independent 
study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  of  students  in 
special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly 
scheduled  courses.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  6 
credits. 

PHED  290  Observation  of  Teaching  Strategies  in 
Physical  Education  (3)  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of 
latxjratory  per  week  Structured  observation  of  children 
in  physical  education  settings  Specific  emphasis  on 
analysis  of  the  leaching'iearmng  process  and  the 
selection  and  development  of  appropriate  content. 

PHED  293  History  of  Sport  In  America  (3)  The  growth 
and  development  of  sport  in  America  The  transformation 
of  sporf  within  the  perspective  of  American  history, 
including  class  sport,  prolessionalization.  amateunsm, 
and  international  involvement. 

PHED  300  Kinesiology  (4)  Three  lectures  and  two 
latxjratory  hours  a  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  201 ,  202. 
The  study  of  human  movement  and  the  physical  and 
physiological  principles  upon  which  it  depends  Body 
mechanics,  posture,  motor  efficiency,  spods,  the 
performance  of  a  typical  individual  and  the  influence  ot 
growth  and  development  upon  motor  performance. 

PHED  301  Organization  and  Officiating  in  Intramurals 

(1)  Organization,  administration,  and  promotion  of 
intramurals  at  various  school  levels.  Included  are  types 
of  tournaments,  units  of  competition,  handling  ot  student 
leader  personnel. 

PHED  303  Organization  and  Officiating  In  Intramurals 

(1)  Organization,  aomimstiation.  and  promotion  of 
intramurals  at  various  school  levels  Included  are  types 
ol  tournaments,  units  of  competition,  handling  of  student 
leader  personnel. 

PHED  304  Advanced  Basketball  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Progressive  techniques  of  leaching  and  practice  of  skills 
m  basketball  at  the  advanced  level.  Prerequisite:  PHED 
204  or  equivalent. 

PHED   306   Advanced    Golf   Skills   Laboratory   (2) 

Progressive  techniques  ol  leaching  and  practice  ol  skills 
in  golf  at  the  advanced  level.  Prerequisite.  PHED  206  or 
equivalent. 

PHEED314    Methods    In    Physical    Education    (3) 

Application  of  educational  philosophy  and  principles  to 
class  organization  and  techniques  ot  teaching  physical 
educalion. 

PHED  315  Methods  of  Aquatics  (2)  Training  for  aquatic 
leadersnip  m  schools,  camps  and  dubs,  included  are 
teaching  melhods.  organization  and  administration, 
analysis  of  the  basic  and  competitive  swimming  strokes, 
diving,  and  equipmeni  and  pool  maintenance. 
Prerequisite  WSl  or  instructor  s  permission. 

PHED  316  Advanced  Gymnastics  Skills  Laboratory 

(2)  An  analytical  approach  to  leaching  basic  through 
advanced  skiiis  in  gymnastics  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
spotting,  evaluating,  and  the  solving  ot  motor 
performance  problems  Prerequisite:  PHED  200  and 
PHED  216  or  equivalent. 


PHED  317  Advanced  Tennis  Skills  Laboratory  (2) 

Progressive  technimies  ol  tt.Mc.hinq  ,i'nl  omc'k  i  i 'I  skills 
in  tennis  at  the  advanced  level  Preiequisite  PHLU  2\1 
or  equivalent 

PHED  330   Fundamentals  of  Body  Dynamics  (3) 

Acquaintance  ol  the  elementary  teacher  with  the 
scientific  principles  of  mechanical-anatomical  analysis 
and  physiology  ot  activities  relating  to  physical  grovrth 
and  development. 

PHED  333  Physical  Activity  for  the  Handicapped  (3) 

Handicapped  conditions.  Federal  and  State  regulations, 
implications  lor  planning  and  implementing  physical 
activity  programs,  evaluation  strategies  of  assessing 
motor  pertormance  and  the  role  of  physical  activity  in 
educational  programs  lor  handicapped  students. 

PHED    334    Methods    Of    Scuba    instruction    (3) 

Prerequisiles  basic  scuba  cenilication  and  verification 
of  diving  experience  An  advanced  course  m  scuba 
diving  with  emphasis  on  the  instructional  methods  of 
leaching  scuba.  Included  are  leaching  methods, 
organization  and  admmislration.  legal  aspects  ol  scuba 
instruction,  open  water  rescue  and  emergency 
procedures,  advanced  diving  physics  and  physiology, 

PHED  335  Swimming  Pool  Management  (2)  Analysis  ol 
the  position  ol  the  swimming  pool  manager  The 
systematic  treatment  ol  swimming  pool  water,  swimming 
pool  first  aid,  and  laws  pertaining  to  swimming  pool 
operation  Qualifies  the  student  for  a  pool  operators 
license  in  most  Maryland  counties. 

PHED  340  Theory  of  Coaching  Athletics  (2)  General 

theory  and  practice  of  coaching  selected  competitive 
spons  found  in  secondary  schools  and  community 
recreation  programs  Not  open  to  students  wfo  have 
credit  lor  PHED  324 

PHED    341    Theory    of    Coaching    Basketball    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice 
organization,  scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies.  Not 
open  to  sludents  who  have  credit  lor  PHED  323. 

PHED    342    Theory    ol    Coaching    Baseball    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  lor  season,  practice 
organization,  scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not 
open  to  sludents  who  have  credit  lor  PHED  325. 

PHED    343    Theory    of    Coaching    Football    (2) 

Philosophy  preparation  tor  season,  practice  organization 
scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  PHED  323. 

PHED    344    Theory    of    Coaching    Swimming    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice 
organization,  scouting,  lilm  analysis,  and  strategies  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  PHED  326 

PHED  345  Theory  of  Coaching  Track  and  Field  (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  for  season,  practice 
organization,  scouting.  Iilm  analysis,  and  strategies.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  PHED  325. 

PHED    346    Theory    of    Coaching    Wrestling    (2) 

Philosophy,  preparation  lor  season,  practice 
organization,  scouting,  film  analysis,  and  strategies  Not 
open  to  sludents  who  have  credit  for  PHED  326. 

PHED    350    The    Psychology    of    Sports    (3)    An 

exploration  of  the  personality  laclors,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  motivation,  agression  and  emotion,  as  they 
affect  spons  participation  and  motor  skill  peiformance. 

PHED  351  Contemporary  Issues  In  American  Sport 

(3)  Prerequisite  PHED  287  Seminar/discussion  ol 
theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  contemporary  sport. 

PHED  360  Physiology  of  Exercise  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
lv»o  laboratory  hours  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL 
101.  201  and  202  and  conseni  ol  instructor  A  study  ol 
the  physiology  ol  exercise,  including  concepts  of  work. 
muscular  contraction.  energy  transformation, 
metabolism,  oxygen  debt,  and  nutrition  and  athletic 
pertormance  Emphasis  on  cardiovascular  and 
respiratory  lunction  in  relation  to  physical  activity  and 
training 

PHED  361  Weight  Control  Through  Diet  and  ExerclM 

(3)  Leciure  and  laboratory  The  basic  principles  ot 
weight  control  are  given  and  the  students  participate  in 
diet  and  exercise  programs 

PHED  362  Philosophy  of  Sport  (3)  Form  and  content  o< 
the  philosophy  ot  sport  The  basis  of  knowledge  m  and 
atx)ui  sport  the  structure  and  theories  ol  the  discipline. 
the  ontoiogicai  and  moral  impiicalions  and  dnemmas 
involving  sport,  and  the  mieraclions  between  philosophy 


and  itie  scientilic  and  humanistic  aspects  of  sport. 

PHED  370  Motor  Development  (3)  Motor  development 

across  the  life  span  The  developmental  sequences  ot 
motor  skills  from  birth  to  old  age.  neuromaluralion  ol 
neuromuscular  system,  analysis  of  the  underlying 
mechanisms  of  moior  skill  development,  and  correlates 
of  motor  development. 

PHED  381  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  (3) 

Prerequisites  ZOOL  201  and  202  Theoretical  and 
practical  loundations  of  the  prevention,  recognition,  and 
treatment  ol  athletic  iniunes  Physical  conditioning  and 
reconditioning  preventive  taping,  first  aid,  and  various 
modalities  are  emphasized 

PHED  385  Motor  Learning  and  Skilled  Pertormance 

(3)  A  study  of  the  research  dealing  with  moior  learning 
and  motor  performance  Scientific  meffxxtoiogy. 
individual  differences,  specificity.  propntDceptive  control 
ot  nrevemont,  motivation,  timing,  transfer,  and  retention. 

PHED  389  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  independent 

study  by  an  individual  student  or  a  group  ol  students  in 
special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  regularly 
scheduled  courses  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
credits. 

PHED  390  Practlcum  in  Teaching  Physical  Education 

(3)  Prerequisite  PHED  314  Two  lectures  ana  two  hours 
of  laboratory  per  week,  in  the  teaching  of  children  in  a 
physical  education  setting  Specilic  emphasis  on 
curriculum  development,  lesson  planning,  progressions 
and  analysis  of  teacher  behavior. 

PHED  393  History  of  Ideas  In  American  Sport  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHED  293  The  ideas,  conflicts,  and  myths 
which  influence  American  sport, 

PHED  398  Honors  Seminar  (1)  One  discussion  period 
a  week  Prerequisite  participation  in  honors  program 
Guided  discussion  of  research  topics  ot  current  interest. 
Repeatable  to  a  total  ot  3  hours  credit. 

PHED  399  Honors  Thesis  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  398H 
and  candidacy  for  honors  m  physical  education 
Advisement  will  tie  on  the  individual  basis.  Thesis  must 
t)e  defended  in  the  honors  seminar. 

PHED  401  Kinesiology  For  Dance  (3)  Mechanical  and 

anatomical  components  ol  human  moveoDent  Integration 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  the  dancer  with 
the  artistic  aspects  ol  dance  Practical  expenence  m  the 
application  of  kmesioiogicai  pnncipies  to  dance  and 
dance  education  May  not  be  taken  lor  credit  t)y 
students  who  have  credit  m  PHED  400, 

PHED  402  Biomechanics  of  Sport  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHED  300  Mechanical  determinants  influencing  sport 
techniques  A  quantitative,  scientific  basis  lor  sport 
analysis  with  emphasis  on  the  application  to  numerous 
sport  activities  Evaluation  and  quantification  ol  the 
filmed  performance  ol  athletes. 

PHED  406  Perceptual-Motor  Development  In  the 
Young  Child  (3)  Analysis  ot  percepiuai-motor 
components,  their  progression,  interrelationships, 
developmental  activities  and  evaluation  Study  ol  the 
growth  and  other  factors  that  influence  perceptuai-nnolor 
development  m  the  young  child 

PHED  420  Physical  Education  For  ttie  Elementary 
School  (3)  Orientation  ol  the  general  elementary  teacher 
10  physical  education  Pnncipies  and  practices  in 
elementary  physical  educatKDn  are  discussed  and  a 
variety  ol  appropriate  activities  are  considered. 

PHED  421  Eleinentary  School  (>hyslcal  Education:  A 
Movement  Approach  (3)  Prerequisites  PheD  i83  and 
184  An  analysis  ol  movement  phikjsophy  and  content, 
focusing  upon  cognitive,  psychonnotor  and  atiecuve 
developmental  characteristics  m  reiatKXi  to  progression 
and  planning  ol  games,  educational  dance  and 
educational  gymnastices  tot  elementary  school  age 
children, 

PHED  450  Sport  Psychology:  Application*  (3)  Two 

hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  labo'aiory  per  week 
Prerequisite  PhED  350  Application  oi  the  pnncipies  ot 
sport  psychology  to  the  competitive  or  recreational 
athlete,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  techniques  inat  r\»^^^ 
been  used  with  competitors  to  maximize  skill  acquisitKXi 
and  pertormance 

PHED  451  Sport  and  the  American  Woman  (3)  The 

expanding  perception  ol  Ihe  woman  s  roie  m  American 
society,  etiology  of  sex  ditlerences.  socialization  ol  sex 
roles  in  America,  development  ol  'masculinity'  and 
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leminity"  in  children  through  eafly  play  expenenres. 
competition  and  women,  pe'sonaitly  ol  the  female 
athlete,  and  pefsonai  motivations  ol  lemaie  athletes  and 
protected  lutute  lot  spon  and  the  American 

PHED  4SS  Scientific  Bases  of  Athletic  Conditioning 

(3)  Prerequisite  PHED  ,itiO  An  examination  ot  physical 
titness/athietic  conditioning  programs  stressing  the 
practical  application  ol  exercise  physiology  theory  tor 
enhancing  athletic  performance.  Cardiovascular 
considerations,  strength  arid  power  development. 
nutrition,  speed,  muscular  endurance,  environmental 
considerations  and  ergogenic  aids. 

PHED    461    Exercise   and    Body   Composition    (3) 

Prerequisite  PhED  360  Physiological  concepts  relating 
body  composition  factors  to  exercise  and  human 
performance  The  scienlilic  basis  for  the  establishment 
and  evaluation  ol  conditioning  programs  where  body 
composition  may  play  an  important  role,  such  as  weight 
control  and  athletics 

PHED  462  Neural  Basis  of  Human  Movement  (3) 

Prerequisites  ZOOL  20l.  202.  PHED  385  or  permission 
Ol  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  neural  substrates 
which  underlie  postural  and  volitional  movement, 
Neuroanatomical  and  neurophysiologicai  basis  of  motor 
functioning;  past  and  present  conceptualizations  ol 
motor  control  and  coordination:  movement  disorders; 
and  maturation  ot  the  neuromuscular  system. 

PHED  470  Seminar  For  Student  Teachers  (2)  A 

seminar  held  concurrently  with  student  teaching  in 
physical  education  An  intensive  examination  of  current 
problems  and  issues  in  teaching  physical  education. 

PHED  480  Measurement  In  Physical  Education  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  two  latxiratory  periods  a  weeK. 
Prerequisite  MATH  105  or  1 10.  A  study  ol  the  principles 
and  techniques  ol  educational  measurement  as  applied 
to  leaching  ol  physical  education,  study  ol  the  lunclions 
and  tei^hniques  ol  measurement  in  the  evaluation  ol 
student  progress  toward  the  obieclives  of  physical 
education  and  in  the  evaluation  ol  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching 

PHED  481  Biophysical  Aspects  of  Human  Movement 

(3)  Prerequisites  PHED  300.  360.  370,  385  Scientific 
pnnciples  and  research  techniques  in  the  investigation 
ol  the  biophysical  bases  ol  human  movement. 

PHED  482  Soclo-behavioral  Aspects  of  Human 
Movemefit  (3)  Prerequisites  PHED  287,  293,  350. 
Denvation,  formulation,  and  application  of  research  in 
the  socio-behavioral  aspects  of  human  movement. 

PHED  486  Politics  and  Economics  of  Organized 
Contemporary  Sport  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHED  287. 
Interdependence  of  sport,  politics,  and  economics  The 
structure,  organization,  and  uses  ot  sport  in 
contemporary  societies. 

PHED  487  Physical  Education  and  Sport  In 
Contemporary  Cultures  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week- 
Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the 
cultural  impact  of  physical  education  activities  in  the 
United  Stales  and  selected  countnes.  Individual 
research  on  selected  topics  is  required. 

PHED  489  Field  L^t>oratory  Projects  and  Worfcshop 
(1-6)  Workshops  and  research  proiecis  in  special  areas 
ol  knowledge  rxit  covered  by  regularly  structured 
courses  Note  the  maximum  total  number  ol  credits  that 
may  be  earned  toward  any  degree  in  physical  education 
is  SIX. 

PHED  490  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and 
Sport  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  180  or  PHED  287. 
Pnnciples  and  lunctions  ol  administration  in  physical 
education  and  soon  Administrative  duties  m  relation  to 
financing,  budgeting,  staffing,  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  coordinating,  evaluating,  reporting,  and 
discipline. 

PHED  491  The  Curriculum  In  Physical  Education  (3) 

Curriculum  sources,  principles,  and  planning  concepts, 
with  emphasis  on  using  valid  criteria  lor  the  selection  ol 
content  for  physical  education  programs. 

PHED  492  History  of  the  Sportswoman  in  American 
Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  293  Women's 
involvement  in  and  contributions  to  Americas  sporting 
culture,  especially  m  the  I9th  and  20th  Centuries  until 
enactment  ol  Title  IX  The  interactions  among  historical 
perceptions  ol  women's  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
potential  and  their  sporting  lives,  the  effects  of  role 
stereotyping  and  opportunities  lor  and  directions  taken 


in  deveiopmq  spon  orqr-ini.MiifKis  Olhi''  issues  aflucling 
women's  involvement  in  msliluliunai  spurt 

PHED  493  History  and  Philosophy  of  Sport  and 
Physical  Education  (3)  History  and  philosophical 
imiiiications  of  sport  and  physical  education  through 
ancient,  medieval,  and  contemporary  periods  in  western 

civilization 

PHED  494  History  of  Organized  Sport  In  America 
1870-1970  (3)  Prerequisite  PHED  293  The  development 
ot  organized  amateur  and  prolessional  spoM  in  America 
since  1870  League  and  association  formation  and 
growth,  promotion  ol  and  challenges  to  the 
organizations 

PHED  495  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Elementary      School      Physical      Education      (3) 

Prerequisite  PHED  420  Studies  the  procedures  basic  to 
satisfactory  organization  of  all  phases  of  the  elementary 
school  physical  education  program  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  organizational  and  administrative  factors 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  ol  the  program  in 
various  types  of  elementary  schools. 

PHED  496  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  Statistical 
techniques  most  frequently  used  m  research  pertaining 
to  physical  education  Effort  is  made  to  provide  the 
student  with  the  necessary  skills,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  interpretations  and  applications  ol  these 
techniques 

PHED     497     Independent     Studies     Seminar     (3) 

Discussions  ol  contemporary  issues  vital  to  the 
discipline,  critiques  ol  research  in  the  student's 
area'areas  ol  special  interest,  completion  ol  a  maior 
protect  where  the  student  will  be  asked  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  carry  out  investigative  processes  in 
problem  solving  and  critical  writing  under  tacuity 
direction, 

PHED  498  Special  Topics  In  Physical  Education  (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  of  instructor  Topics  of  special 
interest  in  areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 
courses,  Repeatable  when  the  subject  matter  is 
different. 
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PHIL     too    Introduction    to    Philosophy    (3)    An 

introduction  to  the  literature,  problems,  and  methods  ol 
philosophy  either  through  a  study  ol  some  ol  the  main 
figures  in  philosophic  thought  or  through  an  examination 
of  some  ol  the  central  and  recurring  problems  ol 

philosophy. 

PHIL  110  Plato's  Republic  (3)  Plato's  Republic  as  a 

framework  lor  examining  philosophical  issues  pertaining 
to  art,  education,  immortality,  love,  marriage,  the  mind, 
morality,  the  state,  and  the  universe  and  our  knowledge 
ol  it  The  arguments  Plato  uses  to  suppon  his  views  on 
these  issues,  his  fusion  of  these  views  mlo  a  single 
comprehensive  philosophy,  and  the  influence  ol  this 
philosophy  on  western  tlxjught  and  culture.  Readings 
Irom  other  Platonic  dialogues  and  Irom  secondary 
material. 

PHIL  140  Contemporary  Moral  Issues  (3)  The  uses  of 

philosophical  analysis  m  thinking  clearly  atxiut  such 
widely  debated  moral  issues  as  abortion,  euthanasia, 
homosexuality,  pornography,  reverse  discnmination.  the 
death  penalty,  business  ethics,  sexual  equality,  and 
economic  lustice. 

PHIL  142  Introduction  to  Ethical  Theory  (3)  A  critical 
examination  of  classical  and  contemporary  systems  of 
ethics,  such  as  those  of  Aristotle,  Kant,  (vlill,  and  Rawls. 

PHIL  170  introduction  to  Logic  (3)  A  general 
introduction  to  the  discipline  of  logic  Traditional  and 
modern  deductive  techniques,  informal  fallacies. 

PHIL  173  Logic  and  the  English  Language  I  (3)  Basic 
techniques  for  analyzing  deductive  arguments  The  uses 
of  these  techniques  to  illuminate  the  grammar  and  the 
logic  of  English  sentences  The  capacity  of  the  English 
language  to  express  logical  distinctions  Exercises  in 
analyzing  the  logical  structure  of  published  writings  ol 
varied  style  and  content. 

PHIL  174  Logic  and  the  English  Language  11  (3) 

Prerequisite  Phil  173  or  consent  of  instructor  Basic 
techniques  of  conceptual  analysis  and  nondeductive 
reasoning  examined  agamsl  the  capacity  of  the  English 
language  for  exact  expression.  Exercises  in  critical 
analysis  of  published  writings  ol  varied  style  and 
content. 


PHIL  206  Chinese  Philosophy:  Social  and  Political 
Thought  (3)  An  introductory  sun/ey  of  Conlucian 
philosophy  and  ol  other  Chinese  social  and  political 
philosophy  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  The 
Chou  Dynasty  (1122-222  BC)  and  the  many  schools  ol 
thought  produced  during  that  period  The  reemergence 
ol  Confucian  philosophy  m  the  Sung  Dynasty  (960-1279 
AD)  and  trace  developments  down  to  the  contemporary 
period  Contemporary  thought  in  the  context  ol  earlier 
Chinese  traditions  Not  available  lor  credit  lor  students 
who  earned  credit  lor  Phil  207  pnor  to  Fall  1976. 

PHIL  207  Chinese  Philosophy:  (Religious  Thought  (3) 

An  introductory  survey  and  criticar  examination  ol  Taoist 
and  Chinese  Buddhist  philosophical  and  religious  ideas. 
The  period  Irom  the  rise  ol  Taoisl  thought  during  the 
Chou  Dynasty  (C  400  BC)  to  the  decline  ol  Buddhism  in 
China  (c,  1000  AD). 

PHIL  209  Philosophical  Issues  (3)  An  examination  ol 
selected  philosophical  issues  ol  general  interest  May 
be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  6  hours  lor  credit  when 
the  issues  dealt  with  are  ditlerent. 

PHIL  233  Philosophy  In  Literature  (3)  Reading  and 
philosophical  criticism  ol  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama, 
dealing  with  issues  ol  moral,  religious,  and  metaphysical 

significance. 

PHIL  236  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  A  philosophical 
study  ol  some  ol  the  mam  problems  ol  religious  thought: 
the  nature  ol  religious  experience,  the  lustilication  ol 
religious  beiiel,  the  conflicting  claims  of  religion  and 
science,  and  the  relation  between  religion  and  morality. 

PHIL  245  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  I  (3)  A 

critical  examination  of  such  classical  political  theones  as 
those  of  Plato,  Hobbes.  Locke,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx, 
and  such  contemporary  theories  as  those  of  Hayek, 
Rawls,  and  recent  Marxist  thinkers.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  in  PHIL  345. 

PHIL  250  Philosophy  of  Science  I  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  mam  issues  m  the  philosophy  of  science,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  ways  scientific  developments 
have  influenced  the  philosophy  of  science  and  how 
philosophy  of  science  has  influenced  scientific  progress. 
Case  studies  of  selected  histoncal  episodes  in  which 
science  and  philosophy  have  interacted  significantly, 
focusing  on  the  physical,  biological,  or  social  sciences. 
Students  cannot  receive  credit  for  both  HIST  200  and 
PHIL  250. 

PHIL  252  Moral  Dilemmas  In  Science  and  Technology 

(3)  The  uses  of  philosophical  analysis  in  thinking  clearly 
about  some  of  the  moral  dilemmas  that  have  been 
created  by  modern  science  and  technology,  focusing  on 
such  issues  as  sociobiology,  race  and  10.  genetic 
engineering,  techniques  of  behavior  modification, 
nuclear  power,  expenmentation  with  human  subjects. 
ecology,  and  population  control. 

PHIL  308  Studies  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  six  hours  in  philosophy  Problems,  issues, 
and  points  ol  view  of  curteni  interest  in  philosophy  May 
be  repeated  lor  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are 
different.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  fx)urs. 

PHIL  310  Ancient  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six 
credits  m  philosophy  or  classics  A  study  of  the  ongins 
and  development  of  philosophy  and  science  in  Ancient 
Greece,  focusing  on  the  pre-Socratics,  Socrates.  Plato, 
and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  320  Modern  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  m  philosophy  A  study  ol  maior  philosophical 
issues  ol  the  16th.  17th.  and  I8th  centuries  through  an 
examination  ol  such  philosophers  as  Descartes.  Newton. 
Hume,  and  Kant. 

PHIL  326  Twentieth  Century  Analytic  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  six  credits  in  philosophy.  PHIL  320  is 
recommended.  A  study  ol  maior  issues  m  twentieth 
century  analytic  philosophy  through  an  examination  ol 
such  philosophers  as  Frege.  Russell.  Carnap.  Moore. 
and  Wittgenstein. 

PHIL  328  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite  six  hours  in  philosophy  Problems,  issues, 
and  points  ol  view  in  the  history  ol  philosophy.  May  be 
repeated  lor  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are 
different  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ot  six  hours. 

PHIL  331  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Concepts  central  to 
thought  about  art.  including  the  concept  ol  the  line  arts 
both  in  its  historical  development  and  in  its  present 
problematic  situation. 
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PHIL  332  Philosophy  of  Beauty  (3)  Philosoo^cal 
Iheones.  hislo'icai  and  coniemDO'ary.  ol  beauty, 
sublimity  and  other  aesttietic  Qualities,  ol  aesthetic 
experience  and  ol  aesthetic  ludgmenl. 

PHIL  334  Philosophy  o(  Music  (3)  The  nature, 
meaning,  and  purpose  Ol  music.  Analysis  ol  the 
concepts  ol  creativity,  lorm.  expression,  and 
representation  as  they  relate  to  music.  Theories  ol  music 
listening  and  ot  musical  evaluation.  Readings  Irom 
philosophers,  composers,  cntics,  and  psychologists, 

PHIL  340  Making  Decisions  (3)  Prerequisite  Three 
credits  in  Philosophy  An  examination  ot  various 
approaches  to  decision  making  in  personal, 
prolessional.  and  public  life  Conliict  resolution,  the  logic 
ol  decision,  moral  aspects  ol  decision  making,  and 
standard  biases  in  ludgment. 

PHIL  342  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  100  or  140  or  consent  ol  instructor.  A  cnlical 
examination  ol  the  moral  dimensions  ol  decision-making 
in  health  related  contexts  Readings  are  drawn  Irom 
philosophical,  medical,  and  other  sources. 

PHIL  343  Sexual  Morality  (3)  A  critical  examination  of 
practical  moral  issues  beanng  on  sexual  conduct,  using 
the  resources  ol  moral  and  social  philosophy. 

PHIL  360  Philosophy  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  170  or  173  or  371  An  ioQuiry  inio  the  nature  and 
function  ol  language  and  other  forms  ol  symbolism. 

PHIL  371  Symbolic  Logic  I  (3)  The  formal  analysis  of 
deductive  reasoning  providing  familiarity  with  techniques 
ol  lormal  deduction  in  proposilional  logic  and 
Quantilication  theory,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  ol 
basic  concepts  ot  lormal  semantics  (truth  tables, 
models). 

PHIL  373  Analytical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHIL  170 
or  173  or  371  (PHIL  173  and  174  recommended). 
Review  of  techniQues  of  deductive  and  nondeduciive 
reasoning,  and  ol  conceptual  analysis  The  development 
ol  a  prose  style  tor  wnting  clearly  and  critically  about 
ideas. 

PHIL  399  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Open  to  honors  students 
in  philosophy  and.  by  permission  ol  the  instructor,  to 
honors  students  in  olher  departments  Research  in 
selected  topics,  with  group  discussion  May  be  repeated 
lor  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are  different. 

PHIL  408  Topics  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PHIL  320  An  intensive  examination  ol 
contemporary  problems  and  issues  Source  material  will 
be  selected  Irom  recent  books  and  articles.  May  be 
repeated  tor  credit  when  the  topics  dealt  with  are 
different. 

PHIL  412  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite-  six 
credits  in  philosophy,  A  critical  study  ol  selected 
dialogues. 

PHIL  414  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SIX  credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  of  selected 
portions  ol  Aristotle's  wntings. 

PHIL  416  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  study  ol  philosophical  thought 
Irom  the  lourth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Readings 
selected  Irom  Chnslian.  Islamic,  and  Jewish  thinkers. 

PHIL  421  The  Continental  Rationalists  (3)  Prerequisite: 
six  credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  study  ol  selected 
wntings  ol  one  or  more  ol  the  contmeniai  rationalists. 

PHIL  422  The  British  Empiricists  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  critical  Study  ol  selected  wrrtmgs 
on  one  or  more  ol  the  British  Empiricists. 

PHIL  423  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  phiiosoDhy  A  critical  study  ol  selected 
portions  ol  Kant  s  writings. 

PHIL  425  19th  Century  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  six 
credits  in  philosophy  A  study  ol  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century  through  an  examination  ot  such 
figures  as  Hegel.  Marx,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  and 
Mill. 

PHIL  428  Topics  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (3) 

Prerequisites  PHIL  310  and  320.  or  consent  ol 
mstrucior  May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  the  topics 
dealt  with  are  different. 

PHIL  431  Aesthetic  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite'  six  credits 
in  philosophy  or  permission  ol  instructor  Study  Ol  the 
theory  ol  the  aesthetic  as  a  mode  ol  apprehending  the 
world  and  ot  the  theory  ot  criticism,  its  conceptual  tools 


and  intellectual  presuppositions. 

PHIL  438  Topics   in   Philosophical   Theology  (3) 

Prerequisite  Phil  236  or  consent  ol  instructor  An 
examination  ol  a  basic  issue  discussed  m  theological 
writings,  with  readings  drawn  Irom  both  classical  and 
contemporary  theologians  and  philosophers  May  be 
repealed  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  when  the  topics 
are  dilierent. 

PHIL     440     Contemporary     Ethical     Theory     (3) 

Prerequisite  PHIL  142  Comemoorary  problems  having 
to  do  with  the  meaning  ol  the  principal  concepts  ol 
ethics  and  with  the  nature  ol  moral  reasoning. 

PHIL  441  History  of  Ethics:  Hobbes  to  the  Present  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHIL  140  The  history  ol  elhical  thought 
Irom  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  including 
Such  philosophers  as  Hobbes.  Butler.  Hume,  Kani, 
Bentham.  Mill.  Bradley.  Sidgwick,  Moore,  and 
Stevenson. 

PHIL  445  Political  and  Social  Philosophy  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHIL  142  or  345  A  study  ol  the  mam 
issues  encountered  in  the  philosophical  analysis  and 
evaluation  ol  social  and  political  mstilutions. 

PHIL  446  Law,  Morality,  and  War  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GVPT  300  or  401  or  PHIL  142  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
An  exploration  ol  fundamental  moral  and  legal  issues 
concerning  war    Also  ollereO  as  GVPT  403. 

PHIL  447  Philosophy  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  philosophy.  Examination  ol  fundamental 
concepts  related  to  law,  eg.  Legal  system,  law  and 
morality,  justice,  legal  reasoning,  responsibility. 

PHIL  450  Scientific  Thought  I  (3)  The  development  ol 
science,  its  philosophical  interpretations  and 
implications,  and  views  of  ils  methods.  Irom  the  ancients 
through  Newlon  and  Leibniz. 

PHIL  451  Scientific  Thought  11  (3)  The  development  of 
science.  Its  philosophical  interpretations  and 
implications,  and  views  ol  its  methods,  from  the  death  of 
Newlon  to  ihe  early  twentieth  century. 

PHIL  452  Philosophy  of  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  three 
creOils  m  philosophy  or  three  credits  in  physics. 
Implications  of  20lh  century  physics  for  such  problems 
as  ooerationalism.  the  structure  and  purpose  of  scienlific 
theories,  Ihe  meaning  of  "probabiiit/'.  ttie  basis  of 
geometrical  knowieOge,  the  nature  ot  space  and  time, 
the  Copenhagen  interpretation  of  quantum  mechanics, 
the  nature  and  limits  ol  measurement  Emphasis  on  the 
inleraction  between  physics  and  philosophy. 

PHIL  453  Philosophy  of  Science  11  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Phil  250  or  an  uoper-level  course  m  philosophy  or  a 
maior  in  science,  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
developments  in  the  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of 
science  from  logical  positivism  to  Ihe  present.  The 
nature  ol  theories,  nnooels.  laws,  and  counlerfactuals, 
testing  inductive  logic  and  confirmation  theory, 
experimental  methodology,  measurement,  explanation, 
concept  lormaiion,  growth  ot  scientific  knowledge,  and 
scienlilic  realism. 

PHIL  454  Philosophy  of  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECON  203  or  consent  ol  instructor  Conceptual, 
melhodotogicai,  elhicai.  and  ideological  issues  arising 
from  or  related  to  economic  theory  Conceptual  structure 
ol  economics,  and  logical  relations  among  economic 
theories  The  relations  between  economics  and  ethics, 
and  ol  the  imponance  ol  ideology 

PHIL  455  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisites  PHIL  250  or  six  hours  in  a  social  science 
or  consent  ol  Ihe  instructor  A  consideration  ol 
phiiQiophicai  issues  arising  in  Ihe  social  sciences,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  issues  ol  practical 
methodological  concern  to  social  scientists. 

PHIL  456  Philosophy  of  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite  PHIL 
250  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  Questions  about 
concepts,  reasoning,  explanation,  elc.  in  biology,  and 
their  relations  to  those  ol  olher  areas  ol  science  Case 
studies  ol  selected  aspects  ol  the  history  ol  biology, 
especially  in  the  twentieth  century 

PHIL  457  Philosophy  ot  History  (3)  An  examination  ol 
the  nature  ol  historical  knowieoge  and  hisioncal 
explanation 

PHIL  458  Topics  In  the  Philosophy  of  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite  Phil  250  or  consent  ol  the  mslruclor,  when 
Ihe  topic  lor  a  given  semester  demands,  additional 
philosophical  or  scientific  prerequisites  may  be  required 


by  Ihe  instructor  A  detailed  examination  ol  a  particular 
topic  or  problem  in  philosophy  ol  science  Repeaiabie  to 
a  maximum  ol  six  credits  when  the  content  is  different 

PHIL  461  Theory  of  IMeanlng  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  Theories  about  the  meaning  of 
linguisitic  expressions,  including  such  topics  as  sense 
and  relerence,  miensionaiiiy  and  necessity,  and 
possible-world  semantics,  through  an  examination  ol 
such  writers  as  Mill.  Frege.  Wittgenstein,  Qume.  and 
Kripke. 

PHIL  462  Theory  of  Knowledge  (3)  Prerequisite-  six 
credits  in  philosophy  Some  central  topics  in  the  theory 
ol  knowledge,  such  as  perception,  noemeory. 
knowledge,  and  beiiel.  skepticism,  other  ntlnds,  truth. 
and  Ihe  problems  ol  induction. 

PHIL  464  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite  six  credits  in 
philosophy  A  study  ol  some  central  tDetaphysical 
concepts  such  as  substance,  identity,  relations. 
causality,  and  time,  and  ol  the  nature  of  metaphysical 
thinking. 

PHIL  465  Philosophy  of  Psychology  (3)  A  study  of 

epistemoiogicai.  conceptual,  and  methodological 
assumptions  ol  three  maior  movements  in  20th  Century 
psychology:  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism,  and  cognitive 
psychology. 

PHIL  466  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite  six 
credits  in  philosophy  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  ol  mmd 
through  the  analysis  ol  such  concepts  as 
consciousness,  thought,  sensation,  emotion,  and  desire 
Consideration  ol  mmd-bram  identity  thesis. 

PHIL  471  Symbolic  Logic  11  (3)  Prerequisite  Phil  371 
or  consent  ol  instructor  Axiomatic  development  ol  the 
prepositional  calculus  and  the  lirsi-order  lunctional 
calculus.  including  the  deduction  theorem. 
independence  ot  axioms.  consisiency.  and 
completeness. 

PHIL  472  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHIL  371  or  consent  ol  instrxjclor  A  study  ol  results  in 
foundations  ol  mathematics  and  ol  philosophical  views 
ol  the  nature  ol  mathematics  and  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 

PHIL  474  Induction  and  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  instructor  A  study  ol  mlerenlial  lorms.  with 
emphasis  on  the  logical  structure  underlying  such 
inductive  procedures  as  estimating  and 
hyoothesis-tesling  Decision-theoretic  rules  relating  to 
induciion  will  be  considered,  as  well  as  classic  theories 
ol  probability  and  induction. 

PHIL  478  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite 

PHIL  471  May  be  repeated  lor  credit  when  ihe  topics 
dean  with  are  ditierem 

PHIL  498  Topical  investigations  (1-3) 
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PHYS  101  Contemporary  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  high 
school  algebra  For  non-science  students  who  are 
interested  m  the  evolution  ot  scientific  thought  and  its 
present  day  signilicance  Historical,  philosophic, 
experimental  and  theoretical  aspects  ol  physics  are 
presented  Topics  m  mechanics,  relativity,  eiectncity  and 
magnetism,  and  nucear  physics  are  covered.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Phys  i  i  i  .  1 12. 

PHVS  102  Physics  of  Music  (3)  Prerequisite  high 
school  algebra  A  study  ol  the  physical  basis  of  sound. 
acoustical  properties  ol  sound,  the  human  ear  and 
voice,  reproduction  of  sound,  electronic  muse, 
acoustical  properties  ol  auditoriums,  and  other  selected 
topics  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  mimmom 
requirements  lor  a  major  in  physics  and  astronomy 

PHVS  103  Physic*  of  Music  LaborMory  (1)  Orte 

Iwo-hour  laboratory  per  week  Pre-or  co-requisite  PHVS 
102  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS  102 
Laboratory  experiments,  including  Ihe  velocity  ol  sound. 
sound  quality  and  wave  shape,  traveling  and  standing 
waves,  louner  synmesis  and  anaysis.  mus>cai 
synthesizer,  psychoacoustics.  and  audio  equipment 
Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  minimum  requirements 
for  a  mapr  in  physics  and  astronomy. 

PHYS  106  Ught.  Perception,  Photogr»p««y.  and  VImjcI 
Phenomena  (3)  intended  lor  the  genera-  siuoeot,  this 
course  wi'i  cover  topics  in  optics  which  require  minimal 
use  ol  maihematics  Pnncipies  ot  optics,  lenses, 
cameras,  lasers  and  holography,  physcs  ol  trie  eye. 
C0K>r  vision  and  vanous  visual  phenorrtena  such  as 
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rainbows  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the  minimum 
requirements  lot  a  maioi  in  physics  and  astronomy 

PHYS  107  Light.  Perception,  Photography  and  Visual 
Phenomena  Laboratory  (1)  Pre-  or  co-requisite  -  PHYS 
106  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  PHYS  t06  One 
two-hour  laboratory  session  weekly  Latx)ratory 
experiments  include  geometrical  optics  (lenses. 
cameras,  eye),  optical  instruments  (telescope, 
binoculars),  photography,  perception,  color  phenomena, 
and  wave  phenomena  Credit  not  applicable  towards  the 
minimum  requirements  lor  a  rnapr  in  physics  and 
astronomy. 

PHYS  111  Physics  In  the  Modern  World  (3)  The  first 
semester  ot  a  survey  course  in  general  physics 
emphasizing  the  role  that  physics  plays  in  science, 
technology,  and  society  today.  The  course  is  concept 
oriented  and  minimal  use  ol  mathematics  is  made. 
Intended  lor  the  general  student,  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  professional  schools. 

PHYS  112  Physics  In  the  Modern  World  (3)  The 

second  semester  ot  a  survey  course  in  general  physics 
emphasizing  the  role  that  physics  plays  in  science, 
technology,  and  society  today.  The  course  is  concept 
onented  and  minimal  use  of  mathematics  is  made. 
Intended  for  the  general  student,  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  ol  the  professional  school, 

PHYS  114  Energy  and  the  Environment  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  A  one 
semester  course  on  energy,  its  use  and  associated 
environmental  problems.  High  school  algebra 
recommended  A  physical  science  course  for  students 
who  wish  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  and 
attitudes  of  physical  science  and  their  application  to 
current  problems  in  the  generation  and  use  of  energy  m 
our  modern  world.  Topics  include;  nuclear  and  solar 
power  generation,  and  air,  water  and  radiation  pollution. 

PHYS  117  Introduction  to  Physics  (4)  Three  lectures 
and  one.  two-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
qualification  to  enter  MATH  110.  Intended  for  students 
maionng  in  neither  the  physical  nor  biological  sciences. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  some  ot  the  basic  ideas 
ol  physical  science. 

PHYS  120  Physical  Principles  In  Medical  Technology 

(4)  Three  hours  of  leclu'e  plus  a  two  hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
medical  technology  students  with  the  pnysics  Ihey  need 
to  understand  instruments  and  practices  used  m  modern 
medicine  Energy,  heat,  electronics,  and  radiation  are 
some  topics  covered.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the 
undergraduate  course  requirements  of  future  medical 
and  denial  students. 

PHYS  121  Fundamentals  of  Physics  I  (4)  Three 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  latxjratory 
penod  a  week.  Prerequisite:  previous  course  work  in 
tngonometry  or  MATH  1 1 0  or  MATH  115.  The  first  part  of 
a  two-semester  course  in  general  physics  treating  the 
fields  ol  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  electncity,  magnetism, 
optics,  and  modern  physics.  Together  with  PHYS  122, 
this  generally  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement  of 
medical  and  dental  schools, 

PHYS  122  Fundamentals  of  Physics  II  (4)  Three 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
penod  per  week.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  121  or  equivalent. 
A  continuation  of  PHYS  121.  Which  together  with  it, 
generally  satisfies  the  minimum  requirement  of  medical 
and  dental  schools. 

PHYS  141  Principles  of  Physics  (4)  The  first  ol  a 
two-semester  series  in  general  physics.  Three  lectures. 
one  recilalion.  and  one  two-hour  latxiratory  per  week. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  MATH  141  or  equivalent.  The 
first  semester  covers  the  fields  of  mechanics, 
thermodynamics,  and  special  relativity  This  survey 
course  will  use  calculus  and  is  recommended  for 
chemistry  and  zoology  majors.  It  also  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  medical  and  dental  schools. 

PHYS  142  Principles  of  Physics  (4)  A  continuation  of 
PmyS  141  The  second  semester  covers  the  fields  of 
waves,  electricity  and  magnetism,  optics,  and  modern 
physics, 

PHYS  161  General  Physics:  Mechanics  and  Particle 
Dynamics  (3)  Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  per 
week  First  semester  ot  a  three-semester 
calculus-based  general  physics  course.  Pre-  or 
corequisite.  MATH  141.  Laws  of  motion,  force,  and 
energy:  principles  of  mechanics,  collisions,  linear 
tTxxnentum.  rotation,  and  gravitation. 


PHYS    191    Introductory    Physics:    Mechanics    (3) 

Prerequisites  a  high  school  physics  course  or  consent 
Ol  the  deparlmenl  Corequisites  PHYS  195,  and  MATH 
140  or  141  First  semester  ol  a  four-semester  sequence 
intended  for  physics  maiors  or  others  desiring  a  rigorous 
preparation  in  the  physical  sciences:  kinematics, 
dynamics,  conservation  laws,  applications,  kinetic  theory 
ol  gases. 

PHYS  192  Introductory  Physics:  Thermodynamics, 
Waves  and  Special  Relativity  (3)  Prerequisites  MATH 
140.  PHYS  191  and  195  Corequisites  MATH  141.  PHYS 
196  Second  semester  of  a  four-semester  sequence 
intended  for  physics  maiots  or  others  desiring  a  rigorous 
preparation  in  the  physical  sciences,  thermodynamics, 
waves,  special  relativity, 

PHYS  19S  Introductory  Physics  Laboratory  I  (1) 

Corequisite  PHYS  191  One  three-hour  laboratory 
biweekly  alternating  with  two-hour  demonstration 
discussion  periods  Kinematics,  dynamics,  conservation 
laws  All  reports  will  be  done  during  the  class  period. 

PHYS  196  introductory  Physics  Laboratory  II  (1) 

Corequisite:  PHYS  192  One  three-hour  laboratory 
biweekly  alternating  with  two-hour 

demonstration-discussion  periods  Simple  harmonic 
motion,  waves,  sound,  thermodynamics,  special 
relativity  All  reports  will  be  done  during  the  class  period, 

PHYS  221  General  Physics  For  Science  Teachers  I  (4) 

Prerequisite:  a  high  school  physics  course.  Pre-  or 
corequisite  MATH  140  or  220  Three  lectures,  one 
two-hour  laboratory  and  one  recitation  per  week  The 
first  part  of  a  two-semester  sequence  in  physics, 
stressing  physical  insight,  for  prospective  secondary 
school  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

PHYS  222  General  Physics  for  Science  Teachers  II  (4) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  221.  Three  lectures,  one  two-hour 
laboratory  and  one  recitation  per  week,  A  continuation  of 
PHYS  221 

PHYS  262  General  Physics:  Vibrations,  Waves,  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (4)  Three  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Second  semester  of  a  three-semesler  calculus-based 
general  physics  course.  Prerequisite:  PHYS  161. 
Vibrations,  waves,  fluids,  heat,  kinetic  theory,  and 
thermodynamics,  electrostatics,  circuits,  and  magnetism, 
PHYS  262A  is  the  lab  for  this  course,  and  must  be 
registered  tor  at  the  same  time. 

PHYS  263  General  Physics:  Electrodynamics,  Light, 
Relativity  and  Modern  Physics  (4)  Third  semester  of  a 
three-semester  calculus-based  general  physics  course. 
Three  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  session  per  week  Prerequisite:  PHYS  262, 
Electrodynamics.  Maxwell's  equations,  and 
electromagnetic  waves,  geometrical  optics,  interference 
and  diffractions;  special  theory  of  relativity;  and  modern 
physics.  PHYS  263a  is  the  lab  for  this  course,  and  must 
be  registered  for  at  the  same  time. 

PHYS  293  Introductory  Physics:  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (3)  Prerequisites;  PHYS  192,  196,  MATH 
141  Corequisites:  PHYS  295,  MATH  241  or  240  (It  is 
preferable  to  take  MATH  241  before  MATH  240  for  this 
course.)  Third  semester  of  a  four-semester  sequence 
intended  lor  physics  maiors  or  others  desiring  a  ngorous 
preparation  in  the  physical  sciences  phenomenoiogical 
laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism  Maxwell's  equations, 
electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of  matter, 
applications. 

PHYS  294  Introductory  Physics:  Optics  and  Modern 
Physics  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS  293.  295,  MATH  241  or 
240  Corequisites  PHYS  296,  MATH  241  or  240  Fourth 
semester  of  a  four-semester  sequence  intenoed  for 
physics  maiors  or  others  desiring  a  rigorous  preparation 
in  the  physical  sciences:  electromagnetic  waves, 
geometrical  and  physical  optics,  modern  physics. 

PHYS  295  Introductory  Laboratory  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (2)  Corequisite;  PHYS  293.  One  four-hour 
lecture-laboratory  session  per  week.  Electrostatics, 
magneto-stalics,  magnetic  induction,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields.  AC  circuits. 

PHYS  296  Introductory  Laboratory  In  Electromagnetic 
Waves  (2)  Corequisite  PHYS  294  One  four-hour 
laboratory-lecture  session  per  week.  Electromagnetic 
waves,  interference  and  ditlraction,  dispersion,  modern 
physics. 

PHYS    299    Special    Problems    In    Physics    (1-6) 

Prerequisite,  consent  ol  department.  Research  or  special 


study  to  complement  courses  taken  elsewhere  which  are 
not  fully  equivalent  to  those  in  departmental 
requirements.  Credit  according  to  work  done.  May  be 
taken  no  more  than  twice  Maximum  ol  eight  credits 
applicable  to  B  S  degree  program. 

PHYS    305    Physics    Shop    Techniques    (1)    One 

three-hour  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  395 
or  consent  ol  instructor  Machine  tools,  design  and 
construction  ol  laboratory  equipment, 

PHYS  318  Topics  In   Contemporary   Physics   (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  122.  PHYS  112  or  consent  of  the 
instructor  A  survey  of  topics  of  current  research  and 
public  interest.  Intended  for  ttie  non-physics  or 
non-science  maior.  Topics  covered  will  include  lasers, 
quantum  liquids,  cosmology,  elementary  particles  and 
geophysics. 

PHYS   389   Undergraduate  Thesis   Research   (1-6) 

Prerequisite;  consent  ol  advisor  Independent  directed 
research  and  study  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor  Final  written  thesis  and  oral 
defense  will  be  expected.  Enrollment  limited  to 
undergraduate  physics  majors.  May  be  repealed  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

PHYS  395  Advanced  Experiments  (3>  Prerequisites: 
PHYS  294  and  296.  or  PHYS  263.  Advanced  laboratory 
techniques.  Selected  experiments  from  many  fields  ol 
modern  physics.  Emphasis  on  self-study  of  the 
phenomena,  data  analysis,  and  presentation  in  report 
form, 

PHYS  398  Independent  Studies  Seminar  (1-16)  Credit 
according  to  work  done  Enrollment  is  limited  to  students 
admitted  to  the  independent  studies  program  in  physics. 

PHYS  399  Special  Problems  In  Physics  (1-3)  Tvro 
hours  laboratory  work  a  week  for  each  credit  hour.  One 
to  three  credits  may  be  taken  concurrently  each 
serT>ester.  (Will  be  given  with  sutlicient  demand) 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  395  and  consent  of  advisor.  Selected 
advanced  experiments. 

PHYS    400    Basic    Concepts    of    Physics    I    (3) 

Prerequisite;  junior  standing.  A  primarily  descriptive 
course  in  two  semesters,  intended  mainly  for  those 
students  in  the  liberal  arts  who  have  not  had  any  other 
course  in  physics  This  course  does  not  serve  as  a 
prerequisite  or  substitute  for  other  physics  courses.  The 
mam  emphasis  is  on  the  concepts  of  physics,  their 
evolution  and  their  relation  to  other  branches  of  human 
endeavor. 

PHYS    401    Basic    Concepts    of    Physics    II    (3) 

Prerequisite;  PHYS  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  404  Intermediate  Theoretical  Mechanics  (3) 

Prerequisites;  PHYS  142  or  263.  MATH  241  previously  or 
concurrently.  Fundamentals  and  selected  advanced 
topics  of  physical  mechanics.  Vector  diflereniial 
calculus  will  be  used. 

PHYS  405  Intermediate  Theoretical  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  142  or  263;  MATH 
241.  Intermediate  electricity  and  magnetism  and 
electromagnetic  waves  (optics).  Vector  differential 
calculus  IS  used  throughout. 

PHYS  406  Optics  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week. 
Prerequisites;  PHYS  263  or  294  and  MATH  240.  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Geometrical  optics,  optical 
instruments,  wave  motion,  interference  and  diffraction, 
and  other  phenomena  in  physical  optics. 

PHYS  407  Sound  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHYS  122,  142  or 
263  Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  246.  A  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  sound  production  and  its  applications. 

PHYS  410  Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics: 
Mechanics  (4)  Prerequisites;  PHYS  294,  or  PHYS  404 
and  405,  or  PHYS  263  and  consent  of  instructor,  MATH 
241.  Pre-  or  corequisite  MATH  240.  A  study  ol  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  mechanics  with  extensive 
application  ol  the  methods.  Various  mathematical  tools 
ol  theoretical  physics. 

PHYS  411  Elements  of  Theoretical  Physics: 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  (4)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404 
or  410.  and  PHYS  263  or  294  or  405,  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor.  A  study  Of  the  foundations  ot  electromagnetic 
theory,  with  extensive  applications  ol  the  melhrxis. 
Thorough  treatment  of  wave  properties  of  solutions  ot 
Maxwell's  equations. 

PHYS  412  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHYS  404  and  405  or  PHYS  410  and  MATH  240  or 
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equivalent  Dynamics         ot         gas         paflides. 

Maxwell  Bultzmann  distnbulion.  dillusion,  Btowman 
motion,  etc 

PHYS  414  Introduction  to  Thermodynamics  and 
Statistical  Mechanics  (3)  Prereguisnes  MATH  240. 
PHYS  294  or  'lu4  O'  consent  ol  the  instructor 
InlfOduclion  ol  basic  concepts  m  iheimoaynamics  and 
slalisticai  mechanics 

PHVS  420  Principles  Of  Modem  Ptiyslcs  (3) 
Prerequisites  PHYS  263  Of  294  or  404  and  405.  MATH 
241  or  consent  ol  instructor  A  survey  ol  atomic  and 
nuclear  pnenoma  and  the  mam  trends  in  modern 
physics  This  course  is  appropriate  lor  students  in 
engineering  and  other  physical  sciences.  It  should  not 
be  laKen  in  addition  to  PHYS  421 . 

PHYS    421    Introduction    to    Modem    Physics    (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  294  or  equivalent,  MATH  241 
including  some  knoiedge  ol  ordinary  ditlerenlial 
equations  Introductory  discussion  ol  special  relativity, 
origin  ol  quantum  theory.  Bohr  atom,  wave  mechanics, 
atomic  structure,  and  optical  spectra. 
PHYS  422  Modem  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  421 
This  course  uses  the  basic  ideas  ol  quantum  mechanics 
and  special  relativity  to  discuss  the  characteristics  ol 
many  diverse  subiecis  including  complex  atoms, 
rrroiecuies.  solids,  nuclei  and  elementary  particles. 

PHYS     423     Elementary     Quantum     Physics     (3) 

Prerequisites  PHYS  420  or  422  MATH  240  and  246; 
and  a  levei  ol  mathematical  sophistication  equivalent  to 
that  ol  a  student  who  has  taken  PHYS  410  and  411.  or 
ENEE  380  and  381  A  rigorous  presentation  the  quantum 
theory,  including  the  concepts  ol  operators, 
measurement  and  angular  momentum  The  application 
ol  these  concepts  together  with  the  Schroedmger 
equation  to  some  basic  problems  in  atomic  and 
molecular  physics- 

PHYS  429  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  laboratory  (3) 

PHYS  395  and  consent  ot  instructor  Classical 
expenments  in  atomic  physics  and  rniore  sophisticated 
experiments  in  current  techniques  m  nuclear  physics- 

PHYS  431  Properties  of  Matter  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS 
404  or  410.  and  PHYS  405  or  411.  and  PHYS  420  or 
421.  Introduction  to  solid  state  physics. 
Electro-magnetic,  thermal,  and  elastic  properties  ol 
melais.  semiconductors.  insulators  and 

superconductors. 

PHYS  441  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404 
and  405.  or  PHYS  410.  or  PHYS  420.OR  PHYS  421.  An 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics  at  the 
pre-quanium-mechnaics  level  Properties  ot  nuclei, 
radioactivity:  nuclear  systematics.  nuclear  rrxjment.  the 
Shell  model,  interaction  ol  charged  particles  and 
Gamma  rays  with  matter:  nuclear  dectectors. 
accelerators,  nuclear  reactions.  Beta  decay:  high  energy 
pnerxxnena 

PHYS  443  Neutron  Reactor  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite; 
PHYS  420  or  PHYS  421  or  consent  ol  mslruclOf.  Various 
related  topics  in  neutron  reactor  physics. 

PHYS  451  Introduction  to  Elementary  Particles  (3) 

Prerequisite  PHYS  422  qr  consent  ol  instructor. 
Properties  ol  elementary  particles,  production  and 
detection  ot  panicies,  reialivistic  kinematics,  mvanance 
principles  and  conservation  laws 

PHYS    461    Introduction    to    Fluid    Dynamics    (3) 

Prerequisites  PhyS  404  and  MATH  240  Kinematics  ol 
fluid  How,  properties  ol  incompressible  fluids,  complex 
vanabie  methods  ol  analysis,  wave  rrxjtioos. 

PHYS  463  Introduction  to  Plasma  Physics  (3)  Three 
lectures  a  week  Prerequisites  PHYS  404  or  410.  or 
ENES  221.  and  PHYS  405  or  411.  or  ENEE  380.  or 
consent  ol  instructor  Students  without  the  electricity 
ana  magnetism  prerequisite  but  having  a  lamiiianty  with 
Maxwell  s  equations  should  check  with  the  instructor 
Orbit  theory,  magneto-hydrodynamics,  plasma  healing 
and  stability  waves  and  transport  processes. 

PHYS  465  Modem  Optics  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS  410. 
and  420  or  421.  and  411  or  consent  ol  instructor 
Designed  lor  students  with  e  background  m  lunoamental 
optics,  the  course  deais  with  topics  m  rrxxJem  optics 
Such  as  coherence,  holography,  principles  ol  laser 
action,  electron  optics,  and  non-imear  optics 

PHYS  471  mtroductlon  to  Atmospheric  and  Space 
Physics  (3)  Prerequisite  PHYS  404  or  410  and  PhyS 
405  or  411.  and  PHYS  420  or  421   Motions  ol  charged 


particles  in  magnetic  fields,  aspects  ol  plasma  physics 
related  to  cosmic  rays  and  radiation  belts,  atomic 
phenomena  m  the  ainxjsphere.  thermodynamics  and 
dynamics  ol  the  atmosphere 

PHYS  483  Biophysics  and  Theoretical  Biology  (3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ol  the  mtruclor  Designed  lor 
advanced  and  mature  students  who  may  nave  only 
minimal  knowledge  ol  bioiogicai  processes  but  are  well 
grounded  m  physics.  Areas  in  bioscience  where 
physics,  biophysical  chemistry,  and  mathematical 
analysis  fuse  to  provide  delinition  lor  biologic  sialics  and 
dynamics. 

PHYS  485  Electronic  Circuits  (4)  Three  hours  ol  lecture 
and  two  ol  laooiatory  per  week  Prerequisite  PHYS  395. 
and  concurrent  enrollment  in  PHYS  405  or  411  Theory 
ol  semi-conouctor  and  vacuum  tube  circuits.  Application 
in  experimental  physics. 

PHYS    487    Particle    Accelerators,    Physical    and 

Engineering  Principles  (3)  Prerequisites  PHYS  410. 
411  or  271  321  and  421.  or  equivalents  Sources  or 
charged  particies.  methods  ol  acceleration  and  locusmg 
ot  electron  and  ion  beams  m  electromagnetic  lieids. 
electrostatic  accelerators,  constant-gradient  cyclotrons 
and  synchrotrons,  betatrons  and  microtrons.  the 
alternating-gradient  and  sector-locusmg  pnncipies. 
isochronous  syclotrons  and  alternating-gradient 
sychrotrons;  linear  accelerators.  This  course  is  also 
listed  as  ENEE  487. 

PHYS  490  History  of  Modem  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite; 
PHYS  420  or  421  or  eouivaient  Primarily  lor  senior 
physics  maprs  and  lirsi  year  graduate  students  A 
survey  ol  mapr  discoveries  and  trends  m  20th  century 
physics,  including  the  relations  ol  physics  to  other 
sciences,  philosophy  ol  science,  technology  and 
society. 

PHYS    499    Special    Problems    in    Physics    (1-16) 

Prerequisite  major  m  physics  and  consent  ol  advisor- 
Research  or  special  study.  Credit  according  to  work 
done 
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PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week  and  one  optional  latxnalory  hour  Introduction 
to  basic  structures,  with  emphasis  upon  audio-iingual 
skills  Leads  to  102. 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  (4)  Completion  ol 
basic  structures  with  increasing  emphasis  upon  reading 
skill,  reinlorced  by  discussion  and  composition  Four 
recitations  per  week  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour. 

PORT  121  Accelerated  Portuguese  (3)  Limned  to 
students  who  have  reached  the  300  level  or  equivalent 
in  Spanish  and  wish  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  ol 
Portuguese  m  one  semester  Normally  leads  to  PORT 
221  Cannot  be  used  to  satisly  the  arts  and  humanities 
language  requirement. 

PORT  203  Intermediate  Portuguese  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour.  Extensive 
reading,  discussion  and  composition 

PORT  205  Intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 
PORT  203  or  consent  ot  instructor  Development  ol  oral 
skills  in  Portuguese 

PORT  221   Introduction  to  Brazilian  Uterature  (3) 

Prerequisite    PORT    i04     fleaamg    ol  iiierarf  texts, 

discussion  and  bnel  written  reports  Conducted  m 
Portuguese 

PORT  399  Independent  Study  In  Portuguese  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ot  instructor  Specific  readings 
in  literature  under  the  supervision  ol  a  lacuity  member  ol 
the  oeparimem  RepeataDie  to  a  maximum  ot  three 
credits 

PORT  478  Themes  and  Movements  of  Luso-Brazlilan 
Literature  in  Translation  (3)  A  study  of  specific  themes 
and  rrxivemenis  m  LuSO-Bra^man  literature,  as 
announced  Designed  for  students  lor  wtxjm  the 
literatures  would  oe  inaccessible  m  Portuguese 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

PSYC  —  Psychology 

PSYC  too  hilroductlon  to  Psychology  (3)  A  bas'C 

ini'C'Oucto'y  coj'it  I'l'eiJta  10  prmg  me  student  into 
contact  with  the  maior  protj'ems  confronting  psychology 
and  me  rrxjre  important  attempts  at  their  solution. 


PSYC  200  Statistical  Methods  in   Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSyC  lOO  ano  MATH  111  or  140  or  220  A 
basic  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  used  in 
psychological  research. 

PSYC   201    Intermediate   Psychology   (Honors)   (3) 

Usually  taken  Ounng  sophomore  year  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100H  or  permission  ol  instructor  The  course 
content  will  stress  the  interrelations  among  data  derived 
from  the  tieids  ol  human  development,  cognition, 
perception,  measurement  and  social  processes 

PSYC     206     Developmental     Blopsychology     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  Bioogicai  basic  ot  behavioral 
development  in  relation  to  genetic,  constitutional, 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  environnr>entai  laclors. 
Emphasis  upon  both  phyiogenetic  and  ontogenetic 
research  Imdmgs  m  bio'ogicai  psychology. 

PSYC  221  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC 
100  The  influence  ot  social  factors  on  the  individual  and 
interpersonal  behavior  Includes  topics  such  as 
conformity,  attitude  change,  person  perception, 
interpersonal  attraction  and  group  behavior. 

PSYC    301     Bioiogicai     Basis    ot     Behavior    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  1 00  The  expenmentai  analysis  ot  the 
behavior  ot  humans  and  animais  Irom  the  point  of  view 
ol  the  biological  mechanisms  ol  behavior  Topics  such 
as  genetic  aelermmers  and  physiological  mechanisms, 
and  basic  principles  ot  conditioning  and  learning, 

PSYC    309    Special    Topics    In    Psychology    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  lOO  Topics  ol  current  interest  when 
represent  extensions  ol  or  additions  to  topics  covered  m 
iTwre  general  topical  courses  OMered  on  a  seminar 
basis  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

PSYC  310  Perception  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  100  or 
consent  ol  the  instructor  A  survey  of  phenomena  and 
theones  ol  perception  including  psychological, 
anatomical,  physiological,  and  environmental  factors 
important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the  world 
Historical  background  will  be  examined  as  wen  as 
contemporary  research.  No  credit  for  students  who  have 
completed  PSYC  410. 

PSYC  331  introduction  to  Abnonnal  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  lOO  History  of  the  study  ol 
psychopathoiogy  and  mental  health,  concepts  and 
models  of  psychopathoiogy.  concepts  and  rrwdeis  ol 
positive  mental  health,  maior  syndromes  ol  deviant 
behavior,  including  psychoneurosis,  psychosis, 
personality  disorders,  and  altective  disorders,  theories  ol 
deviant  behavior:  and  community  mental  health  A 
student  may  not  receive  credit  lor  both  PSYC  331  and 
PSYC  431, 

PSYC    332    Psychology    of    Human    Sexuality    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSyC  lOO  A  survey  q1  hisioncai  and 
contemporary  psychological  views  on  a  wide  variety  ol 
sexual  behaviors  theory  and  research  bearing  on  the 
relationship  belvreen  iile  span  psychological 
deveiopn>ent,  psychotogicai  hinctioning,  interpersonal 
processes  and  sexual  behaviors,  political  and  social 
issues  involved  m  current  sexual  norms  and  practices 

PSYC     335     Personality     and     Adjustment     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  Introduction  to  psychology  ol 
human  personality  and  adiustmeni  This  course  is 
designed  lor  the  student  wrfio  desires  a  general 
knoweoge  ol  this  area  of  psychology  A  student  may 
not  receive  credit  lor  both  PSYC  335  and  435 

PSYC  336  Psychology  of  Women  (3)  Prerequisite 
PSYC  100  A  survey  Ol  the  biological,  iilesoan 
development,  socialization,  personality,  menial  health 
lactors  and  special  problems  of  women 

PSYC  337  introduction  to  Community  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisites  PSVC  lOO  Survey  ana  critical  examiridtioo 
ol  environmental  lactors  associated  with  variations  m 
individual  functioning  Ettecis  of  social  process  and 
social  structure  m  community  nfe  on  individual  menial 
health,  theoretical  models  m  community  psyCKKogy 
Additional  topics  withm  community  psycfxjiogy 

PSYC  341  Introduction  to  Memory  and  CognHlon  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  lOO  An  imroducfioo  to  ttie  basic 
modeis  methods  ol  research  and  Imdings  m  memory, 
prob'em-soiving.  and  language  and  Iher  applications 

PSYC  355  ChlkJ  Psychotogy  (3)  Prereouisile  PSCY 
100  Survey  ol  research  aiMi  iheorv  of  psychotogical 
development  Irrjm  conception  through  childhood, 
stressing  physiological,  conceptual  and  t)ehavio«al 
Changes  and  the  social  and  bioiogicai  context  m  which 
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individuals  develop  Not  open  (or  credit  lo  students  who 
have  already  completed  PSYC  333  or  433 

PSYC     356     Psychology     of     Adolescence     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100.  355.  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor  A  description  ol  adolescent  development 
based  on  research  and  theory  interrelating 
Dsychoiogical.  intellectual,  and  social  changes  during 
the  teen  years  and  the  systems  dealing  with  those 
changes. 

PSYC  357  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  lOO  Theory,  research  and 
implications  ol  developmental  slatiiiity  and  change  in 
psysioiogical.  intellectual  and  interpersonal  functioning  in 
the  social  context  trom  early  adulthood  through  the 
aging  years. 

PSYC  361  Survey  of  Industi^sl  and  Organizational 
Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  lOO  A  general 
survey  ot  the  lieiO  ol  industnai  organizational  psychology 
including  such  topics  as  organizational  entry 
(recruitment.  selection.  training.  socialization), 
organizational  psychology  (motivation,  leadership.  |ob 
altitudes),  and  productivity  in  the  work  place 
(perlormance  appraisal,  absenteeism,  turnover)  The 
role  that  the  larger  environment  plays  in  inlluencing  wori< 
behaviors  and  work  attitudes 

PSYC  400  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning  and 
Motivation  (4)  Two  lectures  and  four  one-hour 
latxjralory  periods  per  week  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100; 
and  PSYC  200  or  a  course  in  statistics  Primarily  for 
psychology  maiors.  The  experimental  analysis  of 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  conditioning,  learning  and 
motivational  processes.  Experiments  are  conducted  on 
the  behavior  ol  animals. 

PSYC  401  Advanced  Latwratory  In  the  Experimental 
Analysis  ot  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  400  An 
intensified  extension  ot  ihe  principles  and  techniques 
demonstrated  m  the  laboratory  of  PSYC  400  Emphasis 
on  complex  schedules  ot  reinforcement,  and 
experimental  designs  using  repeated  measures. 

PSYC  402  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  206  or  301  An  introduclion  lo  research  on  the 
physiological  basis  of  human  behavior,  including 
considerations  of  sensory  phenomena,  motor 
coordination,  emotion,  drives,  and  the  neurological  basis 
of  learning. 

PSYC  403  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  206 
or  301  A  study  ot  animal  behavior,  including 
considerations  ol  social  interactions,  learning,  sensory 
processes,  motivation,  and  experimental  methods,  with  a 
maior  emphasis  on  mammals. 

PSYC  404  Introduction  to  Behavioral  Pharmacology 

(3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  206  or  301  or  400  or  a  course  in 
zoology  The  basic  findings  and  theoretical  viewpoints 
on  the  interaction  of  drugs  and  behavior  Introduction  to 
basic  principles  of  pharmacology,  the  effects  of  drugs 
on  various  behavior,  experimental  analysis  of  drug 
dependence  and  abuse,  and  neuropharmacology  and 
behavior. 

PSYC  405  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  301.  Theoretical  and  research  literature  in  the 
application  of  operant  and  respondent  conditioning 
principles  lo  human  behavior  Approaches  lo  behavior 
problems  in  school,  home  and  professional  settings. 

PSYC  410  Experimental  Psychology:  Sensory 
Processes  I  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
latxjratory'demonstralion  penod  per  week  Prerequisite: 
MATH  140,  or  111  and  220  Primarily  for  students  who 
maior  in  psychology  A  systematic  survey  ot  the  content, 
models,  and  methodologies  of  sensory  and  perceptual 
research  A  student  who  has  completed  PSYC  310  must 
have  permission  of  the  instructor  in  order  lo  register  for 
PSYC  410. 

PSYC  412  Experimental  Psychology:  Sensory 
Processes  II  (4)  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
latwratory  exercise  and  research  per  week  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  410  or  consent  of  instructor  Pnmaniy  for 
psychology  majors  and  maiors  in  biological  sciences 
with  a  special  interest  m  sensory  processes  Lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises  will  emphasize  contemporary 
problems  in  sensory  process  research  Sufficient 
latitude  will  be  provided  so  the  exceptional  student  may 
conduct  original  research  based  on  findings  reported  in 
the  current  literature. 

PSYC  415  History  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
twelve   credits   m    psychology   or    permission   ot   the 


instructor  The  origins  of  psychology  in  philosophy  and 
biology,  and  the  development  ol  psychology  as  a 
science  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
Consideration  of  current  theoretical  perspectives  and 
experiments  in  relation  lo  the  enduring  problems  of 
psychology,  and  ol  the  role  ol  cuHure.  science,  and 
technology  in  the  development  ot  psychological  ideas. 

PSYC  420  Experimental  Psychology:  Social 
Processes  I  (4)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  and  221 
Primarily  for  psychology  majors  A  laboratory  course 
which  provides  a  basic  understanding  ol  experimental 
method  in  social  psychology  and  experience  in 
conducting  research  on  social  processes. 

PSYC  421  Experimental  Psychology:  Social 
Processes  II  (4)  Prerequisite  PSYC  420  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  An 
advanced  lalDoratory  course  which  provides  intensive 
training  in  experimental  work  in  social  psychology  and 
Ihe  opportunity  to  design  and  carry  out  original  research 
on  social  processes. 

PSYC     423     Advanced     Social     Psychology     (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  420  or  permission  of  the  instructor  A 
systematic  review  of  research  and  points  of  view  in 
regard  to  ma|or  problems  in  the  field  of  social 
psychology. 

PSYC    424    Communication    and    Persuasion    (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  221  or  equivalent.  The  effect  of 
social  communication  upon  behavior  and  attitudes. 
Theory  and  research  concerning  attitude  change  and 
social  influence 

PSYC  431  Abnormal  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100  The  nature,  diagnosis,  etiology,  and 
treatment  ol  menial  disorders  A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  PSYC  331  and  431. 

PSYC  435  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSYC  100, 
Maior  personality  theories,  their  postulates  and 
evidence,  assessment  and  research  methodology  in 
personality,  maior  areas  of  personality  research,  their 
methodologies,  findings,  implications,  and  relationships 
to  Ihe  field  of  psychology  A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  PSYC  335  and  435, 

PSYC  436  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisites  PSYC  lOO  A  survey  and  critical  analysis 
of  clinical  psychology,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
current  developments  and  trends.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  conduct  individual  proiects  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  direct  supervision. 

PSYC  440  Experimental  Psychology:  Cognitive 
Processes  (4)  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  PSYC  200  or 
equivalent.  A  lalxjratory  course  which  provides  a 
systematic  survey  ol  Ihe  content,  models,  and  methods 
in  cognitive  psychology  with  an  emphasis  on  auditory 
and  visual  pattern  recognition,  information  processing, 
attention,  merrxjry,  learning,  problem  solving,  and 
language. 

PSYC  442  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  100.  200  and  either  341  or  440  or  consent  of  the 
instructor  Introductory  survey  ot  topics  in 
psycholinguistic  research,  theory  and  methodology. 
Major  emphasis  on  the  conlnbulion  of  linguistic  theory  to 
the  psychological  study  ol  language  behavior  and 
cognition.  Linguistic  theory,  biological  bases  of 
language,  and  speech,  grammars,  phonetics  and 
phonological  performance,  speech  perception  and 
production,  psychological  studies  of  syntax  and 
semantics,  language  and  cognitive  development, 
language  comprehension  and  thought,  etc. 

PSYC    443    Thinking    and    Problem    Solving    (3) 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  100.  200  and  either  341  or  440  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Survey  of  topics  in  the 
psychology  ot  thinking  and  problem  solving.  The 
histoncal  development,  current  theory  and  data,  and 
research  methods  m  problem  solving  Formal  problem 
solving  theory  and  computer  models  of  thinking  and 
human  problem  behavior  The  uses  of  strategies  to 
improve  students'  own  thinking  processes  and  problem 
solving  behavior. 

PSYC  444  Cognitive  Structure  in   Perception  (3) 

Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  and  200  and  either  341  or  440 
or  consent  of  the  instructor  Perception  as  an  information 
extraction  and  pattern  recognition  process  Complex 
form  and  space  perception  and  pattern  recognition  of 
speech.  Review  of  early  studies  of  form  and  pattern 
perception  which  support  information  processing  state 
or  cascade  models  ol  perceptual  capacities;  studies  on 


development  and  ihe  roles  ot  learning  and  attention 

PSYC  451  Principles  of  Psychological  Testing  (4) 

Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  penod  per 
week  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  A  survey  ol 
the  basic  concepts  and  theories  of  psychological 
measurement  illustrated  through  denronslration  ol 
principal  approaches  to  psychological  testing 

PSYC  452  Psychology  of  Individual  Differences  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  200  Problems  theories  and 
researches  related  to  psychological  differences  among 
individuals  and  groups 

PSYC  453  iMathematlcal  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSYC  200  or  equivalent,  and  consent  of  instructor  A 
survey  ol  mathematical  lormulations  in  psychology, 
including  measurement  and  scaling  models,  statistical 
and  psychometric  models,  and  elementary  mathematical 
representations  of  psychological  processes  in  learning, 
choice,  psychoph^fsics.  and  social  behavior. 

PSYC   456   Research    Methods   In    Developmental 

Psychology  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  200  and  either  355. 
356.  or  357  A  presentation  ol  maior  research  designs 
used  in  developmental  psychology  and  ol  the 
methodology  used  in  developmental  research,  such  as 
observational  research,  program  evaluation  and 
laboratory  experimentation. 

PSYC  457  Cultural  Context  of  Psychological 
Development  (3)  Prerequisites  PSYC  100.  and  either 
355.  356  or  357.  or  permission  ol  instructor  An 
examination  of  whether  important  differences  or 
similarities  exist  among  and  within  cultures  in  the  way 
people  develop  psychological  competencies  in  the 
period  from  birth  through  adolescence. 

PSYC  458  Applied  Developmental  Psychology  (3) 

Prerequisite  PSYC  100  and  either  355.  356  or  357  An 
examination  of  a  topic  in  developmental  psychology 
which  has  been  examined  in  the  laboratory  and  is 
central  to  developmental  Iheones  Extension  of  these 
analyses  to  practical  and  social  issues  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  developing  individual  Topics  will  vary  from  semester 
to  semester  Repealable  up  lo  a  maximum  of  six  credits 

PSYC  460  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personnel 
Selection  and  Training  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or 
equivalent.  An  examination  of  issues  and  processes 
involved  in  Ihe  design  and  evaluation  of  personnel 
selection  and  training  programs  in  a  vanety  of 
organizational  settings  jOb.  person  and  organizational 
analysis;  organizational  choice;  development  of 
predictors;  evaluation  of  instructional  and  training 
systems,  criteria  for  performance  evaluation,  promotion 
and  training. 

PSYC  462  Engineering  Psychology  and  Training 
Models  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  200  or  equivalent,  and 
one  other  200  level  course  For  majors  An  examination 
of  Ihe  theories  and  research  regarding  human 
perlormance  capabilities  and  skills  (information 
processing,  decision-makmg.  environmental  constraints, 
automation),  training  procedures  (traditional  methods, 
programmed  learning,  computer-assisted  instruction) 
and  models  and  procedures  for  evaluating  training 
programs  in  industry,  education,  and  service 
organizations- 

PSYC  463  Psychology  of  Motivation  and  Attitudes  in 
Organizational  Settings  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  361  or 
equivalent  Theories,  research  and  practice  regarding 
the  assessment,  undersianmg.  and  prediction  of 
motivation  at  work  Theories  ot.  and  the  assessment  and 
consequences  of.  various  work-related  attitudes.  An 
intergration  ol  theory,  research  and  practice. 

PSYC    464     Psychology     of     Leaders     In     Work 

Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  361  or  equivalent. 
The  psychoogial  assumptions  and  implications  of 
various  theories  of  management  and  leadership. 
Selections  and  training:  development  of  careers; 
influence  processes:  change  of  managerial  behavior  and 
the  impact  of  the  larger  environment,  nature  of  product 
or  service,  and  organization  structure  on  managerial 
behavior. 

PSYC  465  Psychology  of  Organizational  Processes 

(3)  Prerequisite  PSYC  361  or  equivalent.  Various 
theories  of  interpersonal,  intra-  and  inter-group  relations, 
with  emphasis  on  issues  of  conflict,  competition, 
cooperation  and  the  role  of  power  in  organizations. 
Organizational  diagnosis  and  intervention. 

PSYC  466  Environmental  and  Ecological  Psychology 

(3)  Prerequisite.  PSYC  200  or  equivalent  An  examination 
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of  measurement.  descfiDlion.  and  impact  of  ttie  ohysical 
and  social  environments  wtiicn  allect  various  aspects  0l 
behavior  in  school,  at  work,  and  during  leisure. 

PSYC  467  Vocational  Psychology  (3)  Survey  and 
crilical  analysis  ol  theory  and  research  on  vocational 
choice  and  vocational  adiuslmeni  Oelimtion  and 
correlates  ol  vocational  aspirations,  preferences, 
choices,  motivation,  success,  and  satisfaction. 
Developmental  trends  in  career  decision-making  and 
career  patlerns. 

PSYC  468  Field  Experience  and  Special  Assignments 
In  Honors  (1-3)  Prerequisite  Supen/isor  and  honors 
(acu'iy  acprovai  An  individual  experience  arranged  by 
the  honors  student  and  his  or  her  supervisor  A 
proposal  submitted  to  the  honors  faculty  in  the  semester 
preceding  registration  tor  the  course  should  state  the 
activities  anticipated  and  the  method  of  evaluation. 

PSYC  469  Honors  Thesis  Proposal  Preparation  (1-3) 

Prereguisile:  Honors  thesis  supervisors  approval. 
Development  of  honors  thesis  proposal  by  preliminary 
research  and  literature  review  Presentation  of  formal 
proposal  to  the  thesis  committee.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  3  credits, 

PSYC  470  Comprehensive  Review  For  Honors 
Students  (3)  Prereauisiie  Honors  faculty  approval  This 
course  provides  students  with  senior  review  guided  by 
the  honors  faculty  lor  preparation  and  completion  of  the 
honors  examination, 

PSYC  478  Independent  Study  In  Psychology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  written  consent  of  the  instructor  m  the  form 
of  a  study  agreement  lointiy  signed  by  the  students  and 
faculty  mentor  The  students  must  have  completed  9 
hours  in  Psychology  with  at  least  a  30  average  in 
Psychology  and  a  2  8  overall  G  P  A.  Integrated  reading 
under  direction  leading  to  the  preparation  ot  an 
adequately  documented  report  on  a  special  topic, 

PSYC  479  Special  Research  Problems  In  Psychology 
(1-3)  Prerequisite  written  consent  ol  instructor  A  sluOent 
who  wishes  to  take  independent  research  study  must 
have  completed  12  houur  of  psychology  with  at  least  a 
2,5  average  An  individual  course  designed  to  allow  the 
student  to  pursue  a  specialized  research  topic  under 
supervision  (In  special  cases  a  student  who  may  need 
to  repeat  this  course  in  order  to  complete  his  research 
will  make  a  fdrmal  request,  including  a  research 
proposal,  through  his  advisor  to  the  departmental  honors 
committee) 

PSYC   468  Advanced   Psychology  I   (Honors)  (3) 

Usually  taken  dunng  junior  year  Prerequisites  PSYC 
2(X)  and  permission  of  department  honors  committee. 
Seminar  covering  topics  in  sensation,  perception, 
learning,  and  motivation. 

PSYC  489  Senior  Seminar  (3) 

PSYC  498  Advanced  Psychology  II  (Honors)  (3) 

Usually  taken  during  senior  year  Prerequisite  PSYC 
488H  Semester  covenng  topics  in  measurement,  social 
processes  and  other  subiect  matter  of  current  interest, 

PSYC  499  Honors  Thesis  Research  (3)  Usually  taken 
during  last  semester  in  residence.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  thesis  advisor. 

RECR  —  Recreation 

RECR  130  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  The  study  of 

recreation  and  leisure  behavior,  including  concepts, 
theones  and  terminology  Psychological,  social 
psychological  and  sociological  factors  that  affect 
recreation  and  leisure  behavior  throughout  the  lifespan. 
Analysis  ol  recreation  and  leisure  behavior  in  our 
changing  society, 

RECR  ISO  Camp  Counseling  (2)  A  study  of  the 
philosophy  and  techniques  ol  camp  counseling 
including  the  qualifications,  responsibilities  and  skills 
involved;  the  basic  organization,  administration  and 
program  planning  practices  and  problems  of  camping 
as  a  whole,  the  relationship  ol  these  practices  and 
problems  to  the  counselor  and  his  or  her  probable 
success  Outdoor  skiiis  will  be  taught  and  practiced 
insofar  as  possible  with  field  trips  included, 

RECR  200  Sophomore  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  ol  the  department.  Discussion,  observation, 
analysis  and  assessment  ol  a  number  ot  possible 
placements  under  various  lunsdictions,  with  a  number  ol 
age  groupings,  m  different  settings,  with  diverse  facilities 
and    programs   lor   their   activity   leadership   ro<e   in 


sophomore  summer  field  work  practicum  Work  in  the 
field  with  supervisors  to  identify  strategies  and  problems 
and  to  develop  materials  appropriate  10  the  interviewing 
and  placement  process, 

RECR  220  Methods  and  Materials  In  Recreation  (3) 

Two  lectures  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week 
Roles,  duties  and  responsibilities  ol  the  recreation 
activity  leader  Practical  experience  in  planning, 
organizing,  leading,  participating  and  evaluating  a  wide 
variety  ol  recreation  activities, 

RECR  270  Leisure  Services  and  Special  Populations 

(3)  Leisure  services  programming  for  special 
populations  (physically  disabled,  mentally  retaroed. 
visually  impaired,  hearing  impaired,  law  offenders, 
psychologically  disabled,  and  aged)  Emphasis  on 
integration  ol  special  populations  into  the  mainstream  of 
leisure  sen/ices,  including  history,  egisiation  and 
population  characteristics. 

RECR  271  Implications  of  Disabling  Conditions  For 
Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Etiology,  symptomatology 
and  characlerislics  ol  disabling  conditions  and  their 
implications  lor  theraoeulic  recreation  inten/entions  in 
clinical  and  non-cimical  settings.  Orientation  to 
health-related  disciplines  and  appropriate  terminology, 

RECR  300  Senior  Seminar  (1)  Prerequisite  Consent  of 
deDartmeni  Review  and  evaluation  of  academic  and 
other  professional  preparation,  analysis  ot  future  plans, 
and   final    preparation   for  entry   into   the   recreation 

profession, 

RECR  325  General  Fundamentals  of  Recreation  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  for  and  limited  to  students  not 
maioring  in  recreation  who  wish  to  develop  some 
understanding  of  the  place,  importance  and 
potentialities  of  recreation  in  modern  lite  included  will 
be  limited  study  of  the  areas  of  philosophy,  program 
planning,  leadership  techniques,  organization  and 
administration,  and  interrelationships  with  other  fields, 

RECR  335  Recreation  and  Leisure  (3)  introduction  to 
the  study  of  leisure  or  park  and  recreation  sen/ices.  The 
challenges,  opportunities,  and  problems  ot  leisure  as  il 
affects  individuals'  lives  and  the  social  labnc  ol  their 
local,  national  and  world  communities, 

RECR  340  Field  Work  I  (6)  Prerequisite  RECR  2(X)  and 
consent  of  the  deoartment  Practical  field  experience  in 
developing  recreation  activity  leadership  skills  at  an 
organized  recreation  department  or  agency  Students 
will  be  expected  to  make  a  commitment  lor  a  minimum 
of  eight  weeks  or  equivalent. 

RECR  341  Field  Work  II  (8)  Prerequisite  RECR  300  and 
consent  of  the  department,  Obsen/ation  and  fie'd  work 
placement  selected  and  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the 
students  interest  and  future  employment  plans. 
Leadership  activity  and  participation  in  staff  activities 
and  responsibilities, 

RECR  350  Recreational  Use  of  Natural  Areas  (3)  An 

inlroductory  oneniation  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
phenomenon.  Factors  stimulating  outdoor  recreation 
involvement;  federal,  state,  local,  public,  and  pnvate 
departments  and  agencies  managing  outdoor  recreation 
areas:  legislation;  philosophical  concepts,  planning  and 
nanagement  issues, 

RECR  351  Nature  Interpretation  (3)  Principles  and 
techniques  used  for  interpretation  of  environmental, 
natural,  historic  and  other  features  of  recreation  and 
parks  facilities  to  the  visitor,  individual  and  group  field 
trips  will  be  required, 

RECR  375  Principles  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite  RECR  270  History,  philosophy,  and  current 
principles  ol  therapeutic  recreation  processes  and 
application, 

RECR  376  Case  Study  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite  RECR  375  An  aopned  expenence  where 
students  develop  and  carry  out  an  individualized 
inien^ention  plan  in  an  approved  therapeutic  recreation 
setting  Consists  ol  one  hour  class  per  week  in  addition 
to  weekly  work  in  the  therapeutic  recreation  setting 

RECR  389  Topical  Investigations  (1-3)  Independent 
study  by  an  individual  sluOent  or  a  group  of  students  m 
special  areas  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  reguiany 
scheduled  courses  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
credits. 

RECR  410  Measurement  and  Evaluation  In  Recreation 
(3)  Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325  or  consent  ol 
instructor,  A  sun«y  course  in  measurement  tools  and 


methods  and  application  ol  measurement  to  evaluative 
processes  applicable  m  specific  and  broad  areas  ol 
interest  and  specialization  in  recreation  and  parks 

RECR  415  Quantitative  Methods  (3)  A  course  covenng 
the  statistical  techniques  most  Ireouentiy  used  in 
research  pertaining  to  recreation  An  effort  wiii  be  made 
to  provide  the  student  with  the  necessary  skills,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  interpretations  and  practical 
applications  of  these  techniques, 

RECR   420    Program    Planning    and    Analysis    (3) 

Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325,  RECR  220 
recommended  The  essential  elements  and  basic 
pnncipies  involved  m  the  organization  and  administration 
ol  various  types  ol  recreation  programs  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  ol  practical,  comprehensive 
program  plans  and  evaluations  for  a  population  and  a 
facility  within  the  student  s  particular  area  of  interest 

RECR  421  Campus  Leisure  Services  Programming  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  various  elements  of  campus 
leisure  services  program  development  Intramurais. 
clubs  and  organizations  as  weii  as  an  analysis  ol  the 
campus  union  as  a  key  in  the  coi'ege/university 
community  activity  effort 

RECR  426  Industrial  Employee  Recreation  (3)  An 

introductory  study  of  the  philosophy  ol  and  practices 
and  problems  in  industrial  recreation.  Where  possible 
the  course  will  include  opportunities  lor  observation  and 
for  meeting  visiting  specialists, 

RECR  432  Philosophy  ot  Recreation  (3)  A  study  of  the 

meanings,  reialionshios,  and  services  ol  recreation  as 
expressed  by  past  and  present  authorities  and  readers. 
This  course  should  be  ol  interest  to  people  active  in 
education,  social  work,  and  related  fields, 

RECR   440   Leisure   Services   for  ttie   Aging   (3) 

Prerequisite:  RECR  130  or  related  course  Theory  and 
practice  in  program  development  ol  sen/ices  lor  the 
aging  Emphasis  on  (l)  needs  assessment  theory  and 
practice:  (2)  program  development,  (3)  evaluation  theory 
and  practice:  (4)  leisure  service  settings  lor  the  aging; 
and,  (5)  issues  confronting  providers  Ol  services  to  ine 
aging  population, 

RECR  450  Camp  Management  (3)  Prerequisite  RECR 
150  or  experience  An  advanced  camping  course  lor 
those  students  with  previous  framing  and  expenence; 
organization,  aqmmistraiion.  programming,  current 
trends,  evaluation,  and  special  problems  Wher)ever 
possible,  visiting  specialists  and  field  tnps  will  be 
included. 

RECR  454  Outdoor  Education  (6)  Beid  expenence  and 

resioent  camping  m  an  outdoor  setting  will  be  used  to 
present  the  activities  and  techniques  recommended  lor 
modern  outdoor  education  practice  Where  possible 
groups  of  participants  will  be  utilized  as  subiecis  tor 
practice  instructional  work  Activity  will  emphasize  not 
only  the  subject  matter  ol  science  and  education  but 
also  the  broad  concepts  of  conservation,  vrorthy  use  ol 
leisure  time,  education  for  democratic  living,  etc, 

RECR  455  Historical  and  Natural  Interpretation  (3) 

Prerequisite.  RECR  351  Examination  of  the  philosophies 
ol  and  techniques  aoproonaie  to  historical  and  natural 
interpretation  Analysis  and  development  ol  interpretive 
programs  and  visitor  information  services  Field  tnps  and 
laboratory  experiences  will  be  required 

RECR  457  Concepts  and  Issues  In  Outdoor 
Recreation  (3)  A  survey  of  the  relationships  between 
land,  leisure  and  people  as  increasingly  vital  and 
interdependent  issues  in  American  civilization  The 
mainstream  ol  thoughts,  methods  and  policies  ol 
resource  based  recreation,  with  special  attention  to  tfw 
history  of  conservauon  and  the  significance  of 
wilderness. 

RECR  460  Leadership  TechniquM  and  Practica*  (3) 

Prerequisite  RECR  130  or  325  Vanous  types  and 
dynamics  ol  recreation  leadership  at  academic,  agency, 
small  and  large  group  leve's  Acquisition  ol  tangipie 
techniques,  such  as  goal  setting,  decision  makmq,  and 
leadership  lor  purposes  ol  organizing,  impiernenting. 
observing  and  anai/zmg  human  function  in 
organizationa'  settings 

RECR  463  Supervisory  Techniques  In  Recreation  (3) 
A  Study  ol  the  principles,  methods,  techniques  as  wen 
as  an  analysis  ol  the  functions  ol  supervision  m  ttie 
recreation  and  parks  environment  This  course  IS 
designed  to  advance  the  student  s  understanding  of  the 
art  of  building  human  relationships,  and  to  apply  ttw 
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emerging  concepts  and  principles  ot  nnodefn 
supervision  lo  practical  situations  in  whicti 
administrators,  supervisors,  leaders  (bolti  professional 
and  paraprolessionai)  and  volunteers  are  working. 

RECR  475  Problems  In  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3) 

Prerequisite  RECR  375  ProDiems  encounleied  in  the 
delivery  ol  therapeutic  recreation  services  to  individuals 
with  special  problems.  Current  trends,  innovative 
service  delivery  models,  literature  review,  and 
identilicalion  ol  funding  sources. 

RECR  476  Institutional  Recreation  (3)  An  introductory 
study  ol  the  philosophy  ol  and  practices  in  hospital  and 
institutional  recreation.  Where  possible  the  course  will 
include  opportunities  lor  observation  and  for  meeting 
visiting  specialists. 

RECR  469  Field  Liiboratory  Projects  and  Workshop 
(1-6)  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ot  persons  in 
the  held  with  respect  to  workshops  and  research 
proiects  in  special  areas  ot  knowledge  not  covered  by 
regularly  structured  courses. 

RECR  490  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Recreation  (3)  A  stuOy  ol  the  organizalionai  pallems 
and  aarnimslralive  problems  involved  in  the  various 
types  ot  operating  recreation  departments  and  agencies; 
forms  ol  organization;  finance  and  budget;  personnel; 
public  relations. 

RECR  493  Tourism  and  Commercial  Leisure  Services 

(3)  A  study  ot  the  tourism  and  commercial  leisure 
services  industries.  Skill  in  feasibility  study  and 
management.  Representative  types  of  tourism  and 
leisure  services  enterprises  and  their  relationships  to  the 
public  sector. 

RECR  495  Recreation  Resource  and  Facility  Planning 

I  (3)  Basic  principles  ol  p'annmg,  design,  development, 
and  maintenance  ol  community  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  The  interrelationships  between  local,  regional, 
state,  and  national  park  and  recreation  systems. 

RECR  497  Recreation  Resource  and  Facility  Planning 

II  (3)  Prerequisite  RECR  495  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
PrinciDies  ot  design,  development,  procedures,  and 
maintenance  considerations  for  recreation  areas  and 
facilities.  Use  of  analytical  methods  to  carry  out  park 
designs  and  development  of  skills  in  graphically 
conveying  design  concepts.  Safety,  efficiency  and 
economy  as  they  affect  design,  development  and  park 
maintenance. 

RECR    498    Special    Topics    In    Recreation    (3) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  to  instructor.  Topics  ol  special 
interest  in  areas  not  covered  by  regularly  scheduled 
courses.  Repeatabie  when  the  subject  matter  is 
different. 

RLST  —  Religious  Studies 

RLST  125  Introduction  to  Religion  (3)  An  introduction 
to  Judaism.  Chnslianity.  and  the  religions  of  Asia, 
consideration  ol  modem  theories  of  religion  including 
critics  (eg.  Freud,  Marx)  and  reinterprelation  (eg. 
Tillich,  Bonhoeffer).  some  attention  to  recent  religious 
movements  in  the  west  such  as  Yoga,  Pentecostalism, 
Zen,  and  the  Jesus  movement. 

RLST  200  Modem  Religious  Thought  (3)  Major 
modem  religious  thinkers  and  intellectual  movements  in 
Europe  and  Amenca  from  1900  10  the  present  Study  of 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  writings,  representing 
liberalism  and  modernism,  fundamentalism, 
neoonhodoxy,  Vatican  II,  and  the  "Death  of  God" 
theoiogy  Readings  include  Tillich.  Barth,  Niebuhr, 
Bonhoeffer,  Buber,  Heschel,  Rubenstem,  and  Teilhard. 

RLST   233    History   of   Jewish   Thought   I   (3)  An 

exploration  ol  the  development  ol  classical  and  RaoDmic 
Jewish  covenantal  prophecy,  apocalyptic  development 
of  legalism  in  Hebrew  scriptures,  early  mysticism, 
covenantal  demands  in  Rabbinical  thought  pietist 
attitudes  and  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Social 
factors  and  their  mieiiectuai  repercussions— for  example, 
Karaites  and  the  crusades. 

RLST  234  History  of  Jewish  Thought  II  (3)  The  impact 
of  historical  events  on  Jewish  thought  Irom  the  1492 
Spanish  expulsion  lo  the  present  ■  false  Messianism, 
emancipation,  Hasidism,  varieties  ot  orthodoxy  and 
reforms  since  development  in  America. 


pjyp Radio  Television  and  Film      Development  ol  proficiency  in  l6mm  film  production. 


RTVF  124  Mass  Communication  In  20Th  Century 
Society  (3)  the  evolution  ol  mass  communications  and 
the  impact  ol  the  media  on  contemporary  society. 
Emphasis  on  broadcasting  and  film  treatments  ol  social, 
economic,  or  political  issues. 

RTVF  222  Introduction  to  Radio,  Television,  and  Film 

(3)  The  development,  scope  and  influence  of  radio, 
television,  and  liim.  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the 
industries  to  audiences,  advertisers,  and  government. 

RTVF  223  The  Television  Program:  Planning  and 
Management  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  222  Study  ol  basic 
program  formats  and  variations  with  special  emphasis 
on  pre-production  planning,  production  organization, 
management,  facility  utilization  and  cost  analysis. 

RTVF  Upper-level  Course  Prerequisites:  RTVF  222 
and  RTVF  223  are  prerequisites  lor  all  maiors  pnor  to 
enrollment  in  upper-level  courses.  Non-ma|ors  are 
required  to  obtain  instructor's  consent  for  all  upper-level 
courses  All  students  are  limited  to  one  production 
course  per  semester  unless  permission  is  obtained  prior 
to  registration. 

RTVF     302     Beginning     Sound     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite:  RTVF  223.  Practical  experience  in  sound 
production,  including  scripting,  acoustics  planning, 
recording,  editing,  and  coordination  of  personnel. 
Application  principally  toward  radio. 

RTVF  314  Introduction  to  the  Film  (3)  An  elementary 
survey  ol  the  film  as  an  art  form.  Included  are;  the 
medium  of  the  cinema,  a  bnel  survey  ot  its  development, 
film  genres,  esthetics,  criticism,  and  the  current 
international  scene  A  series  of  significant  American  and 
foreign  films  are  viewed. 

RTVF  317  Radio  and  Television  Continuity  Writing  (3) 

Prerequisites  RTVF  223  and  ENGL  391  or  exemption 
from  the  latter  Pnnciples.  methods  and  limitations  of 
writings  tor  radio  and  television.  Application  toward 
writing  ot  general  types  ol  continuities  and  commercials. 

RTVF  332  Public  Broadcasting  (3)  Public  television 
and  radio  development,  problems,  influence,  its  place  in 
contemporary  broadcasting,  through  the  viewing  of  and 
listening  lo  selected  programs. 

RTVF  333  Television  and  Children  (3)  Prerequisites: 
RTVF  223  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of 
programming  designed  for  children.  Investigation  of 
current  research  and  the  analysis  of  specific  programs. 
Field  studies  with  local  children. 

RTVF    340    Principles    of    Television    Production 

Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  223  and  consent  of 
the  instructor  Theory,  methods  techniques  and 
problems  ol  television  production,  television  cameras 
and  lenses,  lighting  theory  and  practices,  audio,  graphic 
arts  and  special  effects.  Practical  application  in 
television  studios. 

RTVF  346  Television  News  and  Public  Affairs  (3) 

Prerequisite  RTVF  317  or  JOUR  360  Development  of 
broadcast  lournalism,  current  problenis  concerning  radio 
and  television  news,  and  the  development  ot  the 
documentary. 

RTVF   347  Broadcast   Processes  and   Effects  (3) 

Prerequisite:  RTVF  223  Common  analytic  approaches  to 
methods  of  broadcasting  and  their  effects  on  society; 
opinion  change,  principles  of  mass  persuasion,  social 
consequences  of  broadcasting. 

RTVF  351  Television  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite: 
RTVF  223  Introduction  to  the  history,  types,  theories, 
regulations,  and  conventions  of  television  programming. 
Exploration  of  the  roles  of  programmers,  advertisers, 
ratings  services,  producers,  and  regulatory  bodies 
through  a  programming  simulation. 

RTVF  355  Film  Production  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  ot  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  ol  16mm  film  production  Through  reading  and 
practice,  students  are  familiarized  with  basic 
cinematography,  lighting,  editing,  pictorial  composition, 
and  film  continuity  as  a  communication  arts  medium. 

RTVF    356    Film    Production    I,    Introduction    (3) 

Prerequisites:  for  majors.  RTVF  222  and  consent  ol 
instructor,  for  non-ma|ors,  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Introduction  to  film  technology  and  techniques. 

RTVF  357  Film  Production  11,  Cinematography  (3) 

Prerequisites.    RTVF   356   and   consent   ot   instructor. 


RTVF  384  Field  Work  Experience  (1-3)  Supervised, 

professional  field  work  experience  in  business,  industry, 
government  or  education  Enrollment  is  Dy  permission  ol 
the  department  and  is  limited  to  majors. 

RTVF  385  Field  Work  Analysis  (1-3)  A  seminar  and'or 
a  wriiien  critique  ol  the  field  work  experience  is  required. 
Enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the  department  and  is 
limited  to  majors. 

RTVF     402     Advanced     Sound     Production     (3) 

Prerequisite:  RTVF  302  and  consent  of  instructor  An 
advanced  sound  production  methodology  in  radio 
drama  and  documentaries. 

RTVF  413  The  History  of  the  Rim  (3)  An  advanced 

survey  ot  the  lilm  as  an  art  form.  Cinema  pre-hislory, 
actualities  and  the  Lumiere  tradition,  Meiies,  Griffith,  and 
their  contemporanes,  the  silent  film  (1920-29):  Germany. 
Russia,  and  the  U  S  A.,  screen  comedy,  the  sound  film 
(1926-presenl)  American  and  foreign  master  directors, 
recent  and  current  trends.  Recommended  prior  to  this 
course  RTVF  314. 

RTVF    414    Contemporary    American    Cinema    (3) 

Prerequisite:  RTVF  222  An  analysis  ol  the  trends  and 
major  social  issues  in  Amencan  culture  as  they  are 
expressed  through  the  film  medium.  Emphasis  on  "new 
wave",  experimental,  underground,  independent,  and 
cinema  vente  motion  pictures. 

RTVF  415  Contemporary  European  Cinema  (3)  A 

comparative  and  cnlical  analysis  of  the  European  motion 
picture  Ixith  as  a  distinct  an  form  reflecting  the  national 
character  ol  a  particular  country  and  as  a  medium  for 
mass  communications  demonstrating  the  universality  of 
the  human  condition. 

RTVF  417  Dramatic  Writing  For  Broadcasting  and 
Film  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  317  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  principles,  methods  and  limitations 
of  writing  comedy,  drama,  and  the  documentary  for 
radio,  television,  and  film. 

RTVF  418  The  Film  Auteur  (3)  The  intensive 
chronological  study  ol  the  work  of  one  European  or 
American  film  director  each  semester. 

RTVF  419  Film  Genres  (3)  The  study  of  one  major  film 
genre  each  semester  (the  gangster  film,  the  western, 
science  fiction  and  horror,  the  political  film).  Cinema 
develops  formal  and  thematic  conventions  and  how,  as 
a  medium  for  reflecting  social  ideals  and  needs. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits. 

RTVF    420    The    Documentary    Film    (3)    Growth. 

implication,  and  the  use  of  the  international  nonfiction 
lilm  as  propaganda,  public  service,  promotion, 
education,  and  entertainment.  Case  studies  from 
representative  documentaries  will  be  analyzed. 

RTVF     421      Film     Criticism     and     Theory     (3) 

Cntical-aesthetic  approaches  to  film  in  order  to  develop 
a  vocabulary  for  film  analysis.  Included  will  be  shot 
analysis,  montage  and  deep  focus;  the  Auteur  theory; 
the  role  of  screenwriter,  director  of  photography,  actor; 
genre  analysis;  analysis  of  film  as  popular  art. 

RTVF  424  The  Film  industry:  History  and  Technology 

(3)  The  history,  status  and  present  functions  of  the 
Amencan  film  industry  including  the  studio  system,  the 
innovation  of  color  and  sound,  distribution  and 
exhibition. 

RTVF  425  Television  and  Politics  (3)  Critical  review  of 
studies  ol  the  effects  ot  political  broadcasts;  legal  and 
social  issues,  surveys  and  media  campaigns, 

RTVF  440  Television  Direction  (3)  Prerequisites:  RTVF 
340  and  consent  ol  instructor  Principles  of  television 
direction  including  elements  of  composition, 
picturization,  timing,  script  notation  and  program 
coordination. 

RTVF  441  Television  Direction  H  (3)  Prerequisite;  RTVF 
440  or  consent  ol  instructor.  Advanced  theones  of 
television  direction;  script  analysis  and  adaptation, 
production  coordination,  casting,  blocking,  rehearsals 
and  mixing. 

RTVF  447  Quantitative  Methods  of  Broadcast 
Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  RTVF  347  or  the  consent  of 
instructor  An  examination  of  the  fundamentals  of  survey 
research  methodology  as  it  relates  to  the  study  and 
analysis  of  broadcast  audiences. 
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RTVF  449  Television  Workshop  (1-3)  Prereauisile 
Consent  ol  mslruclor  Special  studio  proiecls. 
RepeaiaDle  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 

RTVF  450  Radio  and  Television  Station  Management 

(3)  The  role  ol  ine  manager  in  the  modem  D'oaacaslmg 
industry  Station  communication  factors,  regulation, 
licensing,  personnel  luncnons.  sales,  programming 
supervision,  audience  analysis,  and  station  promotion 

RTVF  451  Broadcast  Criticism  (3)  An  analysis  ol  trie 
prolessional,  tiistoncai.  social,  and  psychological 
cnticism  ol  American  radio  and  television,  together  with 
practical  application  ol  professional  and  scholarly  critical 
methods 

RTVF  452  International  and  Comparative 
Broadcasting  Systems  (3)  A  comparative  study  ol 
inlernaiionai  Broadcasting  program  policies,  economic 
systems,  control  and  organization  The  use  of 
broadcasting  m  international  affairs  as  an  instrument  ol 
propaganda,  culture  and  information  dissemination. 
Monitonng  ol  overseas  broadcasts,  television  programs 
and  discussions  with  representatives  of  domestic  and 
foreign  miemalionai  Broadcast  agencies. 

RTVF  453  Broadcast  Regulation  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF 
223  Legal  issues  involving  radio  and  television: 
Ireedom.  restraints,  seif-reguiation.  regulation  ol 
programming,  competition,  nghls  as  seen  by  the 
broadcaster,  regulatory  agencies  and  the  public. 

RTVF  454  Cable  Television  (3)  Prerequisite  RTVF  223 
History,  requiatory  development,  system  designs, 
communications  capability  and  franchising  of  cable 
television 

RTVF  456  Structure  and  Criticism  of  TV  Advertising 

(3)  Prereguisiles  RTVF  222.  RTVF  223  and  RTVF  317. 
An  examination  of  the  persuasive  power  ol  television 
advertising  Analysis  of  form,  structure  and  content  ol 
the  television  commercial  and  techniques  used  to 
inliuence  attitudes  and  behavior. 

RTVF  457  Media  Economics  (3)  Economic  issues 
involving  radio,  television,  film,  and  new  lechnologies  ol 
cable  and  satellite  transmission. 

RTVF  466  Film  Production  III,  Synchronized  Sound 
Film  Systems  (3)  Prereauisiles  RTVF  355  and  consent 
of  instructor  Synchronized  sound  and  color  technology 
with  emphasis  on  the  I6mm  format. 

RTVF    467    Film    Production    iV.    Advanced    (3) 

Prerequisites  RTVF  464  and  consent  of  instructor 
Direction  and  production  ol  I6mm.  color,  synchronized 
sound  motion  picture  Production  management, 
cinematography,  and  sound  recording. 

RTVF  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites:  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Present  day 
radioieievision-fiim  researcfn.  Repeaiabie  to  a  maximum 
ol  SIX  credits. 

SLAV  —  Slavic 

SLAV  001  Elementary  Russian  for  Graduate  Students 

(3)  Intensive  elementary  course  m  the  Russian  Language 
designed  particularly  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to 
acquire  reading  knowledge  This  course  does  not  carry 
credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  university 

SLAV  101  Elementary  Russian  I  (4)  Elements  of 
grammar,  pronunciation  and  conversation,  exercises  in 
translation  Readings  concern  the  current  lifestyle  and 
civilization  of  the  Russian-speakmg  world. 

SLAV  102  Elementary  Russian  II  (4)  Prerequisite  SLAV 

101  or  the  equivalent  A  continuation  of  Slav  101. 

SLAV  104  intermediate  Russian  (4)  Prerequisite  SLAV 

102  or  equivalent  Grammar  review  and  greater  mastery 
ol  vocabulary,  idioms,  conversational  lluency  and 
compositional  skills  Readings  stress  the  current  lileslyie 
and  civilization  ol  the  Russian-speaking  world. 

SLAV     122    Intensive    Intermediate    Russian    (6) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  112.  12i  or  equivalent  Eight  hours 
per  week,  including  two  dnii  hours  Reading  ol  texts 
designed  to  give  some  knowledge  ol  Russian  Me. 
Itxxjght.  and  cuHure 

SLAV    124   Elementary    Russian    Conversation   (3) 

Prerequisite  Slav  ii2  or  equivalent  Coniemoorary 
colloquial  Russian  with  emphasis  on  common  idTOmalic 
expressions  and  proper  "speech  etiquette " 

SLAV  201  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  I 

(3)  Prerequisite    Slav   115  or  equivaent    A  practical 


language  course  recommended  for  all  students 
continuing  in  Russian 

SLAV  202  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  H 

(3)  Prerequisite  SLAV  201  or  equivaieni,  A  continuation 
ol  SLAV  201. 

SLAV  210  Applied  Russian  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite 
SLAV  1 1 1  or  equivalent  Pronunciation,  the  sounds  and 
intonationai  patterns  of  Russian  m  contrast  with  those  ol 
English  Not  open  to  native  speakers  ol  Russian, 

SLAV  268  Slavic  Cultures  (3)  Presentation  ol  a  Slavic 
culture  other  than  Russian,  or  a  comparalive'contra  stive 
view  ol  significant  features  throughout  the  Slavic  world 
Readings  and  instruction  m  English  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits  il  content  dilters. 

SLAV  281  Russian  Culture  (3)  A  study  ol  Russian 
nationalism,  artistic  and  social  concepts  in  the 
development  ol  Russian  art.  dance,  geography,  history 
and  literature  from  the  I8th  to  the  20lh  centuries.  Taught 
in  English. 

SLAV  301  Advanced  Russian  Grammar  and 
Composition  I  (3)  Prerequisite  SLAV  115  or  equivalent, 
A  thorough  training  in  the  structure  ol  the  language,  drill 
in  Russian  composition, 

SLAV  302  Advanced  Russian  Grammar  and 
Composition  II  (3)  Prerequisite  SLAV  301,  A 
conlinualion  of  SLAV  301, 

SUkV    321    Survey    of    Russian    Literature    I    (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  104  or  equivalent.  The  lirsi  half  ol  a 
su.-vey  of  Russian  literature 

SLAV    322    Survey    of    Russian    Literature    II    (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  104  or  equivalent  The  second  half  ol 
a  sun/ey  of  Russian  literature, 

SLAV  328  19th  Century  Russian  Literature  in 
Translation  (3)  Development  of  Russian  literary  thought 
in  the  Russian  novel  and  short  prose  ol  the  I9lh  century. 
Influence  ol  western  literatures  and  philosophies 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  when  content 
differs 

SLAV  329  Soviet  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Russian 
literature  since  1917,  txith  as  a  continuation  ol 
prerevoiulionary  traditions  and  as  a  reflection  ol  Soviet 
Ideology  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  when 
content  differs, 

SLAV  369  Slavic  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  A  sumey 

of  the  maior  works  of  the  literature  of  the  south,  west  and 
east  Slavs  {Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian.  Polish  and  Czech. 
Russian  primarily)  on  a  comparative  basis  Repeatable 
10  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  il  content  differs. 

SLAV  381   Russian  Civilization  (in  Russian)  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  nS  An  historical  survey  of  Russian 
civilization.  emphasizing  architecture.  pamlmg. 
sculpture,  music,  ballet  and  the  theater  to  the  beginning 
ol  the  19th  century  pointing  out  the  mter-relalionship  ol 
all  with  literary  movements  Taught  m  Russian, 

SLAV  382  Russian  Civilization  (In  Russian)  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  Slav  115  An  historical  survey  ol  Russian 
civilization  emphasizing  architecture,  pamtmg,  sculpture, 
music,  ballet,  and  the  theater,  from  the  beginning  ol  the 
19th  century  to  the  present  pointing  out  the 
inter-reiationships  ol  ail  with  literary  movements.  Taught 
in  Russian 

SLAV  397  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  permission 
of  honors  committee  chairman  Discussion  ol  a  central 
theme  with  related  investigations  by  students. 
Conducted  in  Russian. 

SLAV  398  Honors  Reading  Course  (3)  Prerequisite 
SLAV  321  and  322,  or  permission  of  instructor,  or  honors 
commitlee  chairman  Supervised  readmg  and 
independent  study  taken  normally  by  students  admitted 
info  the  honors  program  Conducted  in  Russian. 
Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  9  credits 

SLAV  401   Advanced  Russian  Convarsatlon  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  202  For  students  who  wish  to 
develop  fluency  and  confidence  in  speaking  the 
language 

SLAV  402  Advanced  Russian  Conversation  il  (3) 

Prerequisite  Slav  401  a  continuation  ol  Slav  401 

SLAV  403  Advanced  Russian  Composition  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  SLAV  202 

SLAV  404  Advanced  Russian  Composition  11  (3) 

Prerequisite  Slav  403  A  continuation  of  SLAV  403, 


SLAV  410  Applied  Russian  Linguistics  (3)  The  nature 
of  applied  linguistics  and  its  contributions  to  the  effective 
leaching  ol  foreign  languages  Comparative  study  ol 
English  and  Russian,  with  emphasis  upon  pornis  ol 
divergence  Analysis,  evaluation  and  construction  ol 
related  dniis. 

SLAV  419  Selected  Topics  In  Russian  Language 
Study  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  ot  the  instructor 
Presentation  ol  a  topic  m  Russian  language  study 
Repeaiaoie  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits  if  content 
ditfers 

SLAV  423  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century  (3) 

SLAV  431  Russian  Literature  ol  the  19th  Century  I  (3) 

SLAV  432  Russian  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  II 

(3) 

SLAV  433  Russian  Literature  of  the  201h  Century  (3) 

SLAV  434  Soviet  Russian  Literature  (3) 

SLAV  439  Selected  Topics  In  Russian  Literature  (3) 

Preiequisiie  pernnSbion  ol  irisiruClor  Presentation  ol  a 
topic  in  Russian  literature  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol 
SIX  credits  il  content  differs. 

SLAV    468    19th    Century    Russian    LItefatur*    In 

Translation  (3)  Development  of  Russian  literary  thought 
in  ine  Russian  novel  and  short  prose  of  the  19th  century 
Influence  of  western  literatures  and  philosophies 
considered  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits 
when  content  differs. 

SLAV  469  Selected  Topics  In  Slavic  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  Presentation  ol  a 
topic  m  Slavic  studies  Refieatabie  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
credits  if  content  dillers, 

SLAV    472    Comparative    Slavic    Linguistics    (3) 

Prerequisite  GERM  471  or  equivalent  Comparative 
Slavic  linguistics  and,  especially,  a  concept  of  the  piace 
ol  the  Russian  language  in  the  world  ol  Slavic  cuHure 
through  the  reading  of  selected  texts  illustrating  common 
Slavic  relationships  and  dissimilarities. 

SLAV  475  Old  Church  Slavonic  (3)  introduction  lo  the 
language  ot  the  oldest  recorded  Slavic  documents 
Historical  presentation  of  phonology,  morphology,  and 
syntax,  reading  ot  texts. 

SLAV  479  Selected  Topics  in  Slavic  Ungulstlcs  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Presentation  ol  a 
topic  in  Slavic  iinquist'cs  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol 
SIX  credits  il  content  differs, 

SLAV  489  Selected  Topics  In  Slavic  Area  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  of  instructor  Presentation  of  a 
topic  in  Slavic  area  studies  Repeatable  to  a  maximum 
ol  SIX  credits  il  content  diflers 

SLAV  499  Directed  Study  (1-3)  For  advanced  students, 
by  permission  of  department  chairman  Course  may  be 
repealed  to  a  maximum  of  six  hours  il  content  dilfers. 


SOCY  —  Sociology 


SOCY    too    introduction    lo    Sociology    (3)    The 

lunoameniai  concepts  and  principles  ol  sociology 
Includes  consideration  ol  culture,  patterns  ol  social 
interaction.  norms.  values.  social  institutions. 
stral'itcalion.  and  social  change 

SOCY  105  introduction  to  Contemporary  Social 
Problems  (3)  An  examination  of  contemporary  social 
problems  through  sociological  perspectives,  ways  m 
which  social  problems  are  pan  ol  the  organization  of 
society,  a  detailed  study  of  selected  social  problems 
including  social  conflict  and  social  inequality  Nol  open 
to  students  who  already  have  credit  for  SOCY  210 

SOCV  120  UrtMn  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  lOO 
Of  105  Urtjan  growth  ana  expansion  characteristics  ol 
City  populations,  urban  institutions  and  personality 
patterns,  relations  of  City  and  country 

SOCV  201  Introductory  Statistic*  For  Sociology  (4) 

Three  i»v-';'<»<;  anq  two  hours  dmi  per  week 
P'c-  ""     ■     '00   or    105   and   MATH    110   0> 

eo  I'y     descriptive     arxJ    mlerenlial 

MiV  ■'■  ana  percentaging  ol  bivanate 

CO"  .    1.  .  ^   -equency  Oistnbutions  and  graphic 

[:'('•.-"■  ri'  ons  measures  ol  central  tendency  and 
c)  <.[»"s  on  parametric  and  nonparamefnc  measures  ol 
assc<:a!on  and  correlation,  regression,  prooabit'ty: 
hypothesis  testing  the  normal,  tynomiai  and  ctn-square 
disinbulions.  poini  and  interval  eslnnaies. 
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SOCY  202  Inlroducllon  to  Research  Methods  In 
Sociology  (4)  Pfetequisile  SOCY  201  The  unaeriymg 
logic  riidKjr  strategies,  specific  techniques  and  skills  ol 
sociological  resea'ch  Reseatch  design,  (neasuremenl. 
data  collection,  sampling,  held  research  experiments, 
surveys,  index  and  scale  construction,  data  analysis, 
interpretation  and  report  writing 

SOCY  203  Sociological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
100  or  105  DfviNupiiient  ol  trie  science  ol  sociology; 
historical  bacKqrouiids.  recent  theories  Ol  society. 
Required  ol  all  sociology  majors 

SOCY  230  Sociological  Social  Psychology  (3)  Social 
psychology  ol  groups  such  as  commmees.  teams, 
clubs,  sects,  social  movements,  crowds  and  publics 
Origin  ol  the  social  sell,  role  behavior,  inier-gtoup  and 
intragtoup  relations 

SOCY  300  American  Society  (3)  The  social  structure 
and  organization  ol  American  society  with  special 
reterence  to  recent  social  change  A  sociological 
perspective  on  urban  and  ottier  population  trends,  the 
character  structure,  values  and  ideologyol  Americans  ■ 
social  nxivemenis  and  changes  in  work,  family  iile  and 
recreation 

SOCY    305    Scarcity    and    Modem    Society    (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  300  The  problems  ol 
resource  depletion  and  the  deterioration  ot  the 
environment  Emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  to  lite 
styles,  individual  consumer  choices,  cultural  values,  and 
institutional  failures  Projection  of  the  future  course  ol 
American  society  on  the  basis  ol  the  analysis  ot  scarcity, 
theories  ol  social  change,  current  trends,  social 
rTKJvemenls.  government  actions,  and  the  lulunst 
literature, 

SOCY    324    Racism    and    intergroup    Conflict    (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  lOO  or  105  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  racism  and  intergroup  conflict  in  the  U  S  history 
ol  racism,  racial  stereotypes,  roles,  and  myths,  individual 
and  institutional  racism,  race  and  its  relation  to  culture, 
Stralilication,  social  movements,  and  social  change, 

SOCY  325  Sex  Roles  (3)  Sex-role  differentiation  and 
sex  inequality  from  a  sociological  perspective. 
Institutional  bases  of  sex  inequality,  cultural  views  of  the 
sexes,  sex-role  socialization  and  sex-role  change. 
Emphasis  on  contemporary  American  society. 

SOCY  327  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Deviance  (3) 

Prerequisite:  SOCY  100  or  105  An  inlroduclion  to  the 
sociological  study  of  deviant  behavior,  covering  such 
topics  as  mental  illness,  sexual  deviance,  and  the  use  of 
drugs  Students  may  not  receive  credit  tor  SOCY  327  it 
they  have  completed  SOCY  427, 

SOCY  330  Community  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOCY  100  or  105  Community  organization  and  its 
relation  to  social  welfare  analysis  ot  community  needs 
ant)  resources,  health,  housing,  recreation,  community 
centers,  neightX)rhood  protects, 

SOCY  331  Work,  Bureaucracy,  and  industry  (3)  A 

sociologial  approach  to  the  world  of  work,  occupational 
careers,  and  personal  exoenences  in  the  bureaucratic 
organizations  ot  modern  industrial  society, 

SOCY  333  Technology  and  Society  (3)  An  examination 
ol  human  evolution  and  the  interplay  between 
technological  discoveries  and  changes  in  human 
societies  The  impact  ot  technology  on  agriculture,  the 
induslnal  revolution,  politics,  economics,  and  health, 
education  and  welfare,  as  these  atlect  changes  in  social 
organizations  The  development  of  small  cities,  the 
better  utilization  of  energy,  the  use  of  wealth  and 
abundance  and  its  relation  to  trie  division  of  labor,  and 
the  role  of  technology  in  shaping  ol  new  forms  ol 
political  and  economic  organizations, 

SOCY  341  inequality  In  American  Society  (3)  The 

sociological  study  of  the  status  and  treatment  of  the 
poor,  minorities,  the  aged,  women,  deviant 
subcommunities  and  the  physically  handicapped  The 
dynamics  of  inequality:  its  social  production,  politics, 
future  and  ideological  bases.  Utopian  communities; 
efforts  to  eliminate  inequality. 

SOCY  343  Sociology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  The  sociological  study  of 
marriage  and  family  life,  including  a  consideration  ol 
dennographic  trends  in  marnage.  chiidbeanng.  divorce; 
sociological  theories  ol  male  selection,  mantal 
interaction,  and  mantal  dissolution.  The  course  includes 
discussion  ol  some  contemporary  controversial  issues, 
such    as    the    relationship    ol    unmarried    couples. 


alternative  marnage  lorms.  abortion,  and  violence  in  the 
family 

SOCY  359  Social  Field  Training  (1-3)  Prerequisites: 
permission  ol  instructor  and  at  least  12  hours  ot 
sociology  credit  Enrollment  restricted  to  available 
placements  The  student  will  be  responsible  to  an 
agency  for  a  program  ol  in-sen/ice  training  Group 
meetings,  individual  conferences  and  written  program 
reports  will  be  a  required  pan  ol  the  course, 

SOCY  388  Independent  Research  In  Sociology  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  and  consent  ot  instructor 
For  honors  students  only  This  course  is  designed  tor  the 
needs  of  the  honors  students  in  sociology, 

SOCY  389  Independent  Reading  Course  in  Sociology 

(3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  and  consent  of 
instructor  For  honors  students  only.  This  course  is 
designed  lor  the  needs  ot  the  honors  students  in 
sociology, 

SOCY    398    Special    Topics    In    Sociology    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or  105  topics  of  special  interest 
to  tx3th  sociology  majors  and  non-maiors  Repeatabie  for 
credit  when  the  suDiecl  matter  changes,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six  credits, 

SOCY  399  Independent  Study  In  Sociology  (1-6) 

Prerequisites,  consent  ol  instructor  and  12  credits  in 
sociology  to  include  one  or  more  of  -  SOCY  201,  202, 
203  Integrated  reading  or  research  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  A  maximum  of  6 
credits  may  be  earned  by  a  student  for  the  same  field 
experience  in  SOCY  386/387  and  399  combined. 

SOCY  401  Intermediate  Statistics  For  Sociologists  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  201  or  equivalent,  and  six  aoamonal 
credits  in  sociology  intermediate  correlation  techniques, 
analysis  of  variance,  sampling,  additional  nonparametric 
techniques,  additional  topics  in  inferential  statistics, 

SOCY  402  Intermediate  Procedures  For  Data 
Collection  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  202  or  equivalent  or 
permission  ol  the  instructor  An  intermediate  survey  of 
the  major  research  methods  used  by  sociologists, 
including  survey  research,  expenmentation,  observation, 
archival  research,  and  in-depth  interviewing  The 
selection  ol  an  appropriate  research  method,  with 
analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  ol  various 
methods,  practical  issues,  data  collection  and 
preparation,  and  analytical  techniques. 

SOCY    403    intermediate    Sociological    Theory    (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  203  l\/1a|or  theoretical  approaches 
eg  ,  Functionaiism  conllict,  symbolic  inletactionism,  and 
their  implicit  methods  ol  logic  illustrated  by  case  studies 
Original  works  ot  major  theorists  in  historical 
perspective. 

SOCY  404   Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  202  or  equivalent  or  permission  ol 
instructor  A  computer-based  approach  to  the  analysis 
of  sociological  data.  Statistical  program  packages  such 
as  SPSS,  using  both  card  input  and  computer  terminals; 
data  storage  and  file  manipulation  Use  of  multivariate 
statistical  techniques,  national  sample  sun/eys.  census, 
and  artificial  data  sets  constructed  to  illustrate  specific 
features  ol  the  techniques. 

SOCY  410  Population  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  junior  standing; 
SOCY  100  or  105  not  required  Population  distribution 
and  growth,  sources  of  oemograpnic  data,  population 
composition,  population  theories,  mortality,  fertility  and 
family  planning,  migration,  and  population  problems  and 
policy. 

SOCY  411  Population  H  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  410  or 
permission  ol  instructor  Introduction  to  basic  techniques 
lor  analyzing  population  change.  The  measurement  of 
fertility,  mortality,  and  migration. 

SOCY  423  Ethnic  Minorities  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100 
or  105  Basic  social  processes  in  the  relations  of  ethnic 
groups,  immigration  groups  and  tfie  Negro  in  the  United 
States,  ethnic  minorities  m  Europe. 

SOCY    424    Sociology    of    Race    Relations    (3) 

Prerequisite  9  credits  in  sociology  or  permission  ot 
instructor  Analysis  ol  race-reiaied  issues,  with  a 
primary  focus  on  American  society  The  hisorical 
emergence,  development,  and  institutionalization  ot 
racism,  the  impact  of  racism  on  its  victims,  and  racially 
based  conflict 

SOCY  425  Sex  Roles  and  Social  Institutions  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  325  or  permission  ol  instructor. 
Relationship  between  sex  roles  and  the  structure  ol  one 


or  (TX)re  social  inslilutions  (e  g  .  the  economy,  the  family. 
the  political  system,  religion,  education)  The 
incorporation  ol  sex  roles  into  social  institutions, 
perpetuation  or  transformation  ol  sex  roies  by  social 
institutions,  how  changing  sex  roles  atfecl  social 
institutions. 

SOCY  426  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOCY  100  or  105  Varieties  and  sources  of  religious 
experience  Rengious  institutions  and  trie  role  ol  religion 
in  social  life. 

SOCY  427  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
327  or  12  credits  in  sociology  or  permission  ol  inslruclor. 
Current  theories  ol  the  genesis  and  distribution  ol 
deviant  behavior,  and  their  implications  (or  a  general 
theory  of  deviant  behavior  Definitions  ol  deviance, 
labeling  theory,  secondary  deviance, 

SOCY  430  Sociology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite: 

SOCY  too  or  105  Development  ol  human  nature  and 
personality  in  contemporary  social  life,  processes  ol 
socialization,  attitudes,  individual  differences  and  social 
behavior. 

SOCY  431  Formal  and  Complex  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  331  or  permission  of  instructor  The 
concept  ol  formal  organization  The  study  ot  functioning 
and  control  m  the  operation  of  bureaucracies  such  as 
corporations  and  m  large-scale  organizations  such  as 
military,  religious  and  educational  hierarchies  Forms  ol 
recruitment,  internal  mobility  and  organizational 
personality  Relations  between  large-scale  organizations 
and  with  the  larger  society, 

SOCY  432  Collective  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY 
100  or  105  or  230  or  permission  ot  instructor  Unlike 
nxist  sociology  courses  which  locus  on  structured 
groups,  this  course  examines  instances  of  transient 
tjehavior:  crowds,  disasters,  hysterical  contagion, 
revolution,  and  social  movements,  including  American 
Utopian  experiments. 

SOCY  433  Social  Control  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY  100  or 
105  or  200  Forms,  mechanism,  and  techniques  of  group 
influence  on  human  behavior;  problems  ol  social  conlrol 
in  contemporary  society. 

SOCY  440  Sociology  of  the  Self-Concept  (3)  The 

nature  of  the  seit-concept  and  the  social  forces  that 
mold  It,  Major  sociological,  psychological,  and 
psycho-analytic  theories  ot  the  self-concept. 
Sell-concept  motives,  mechanisms  of  self-defense,  and 
the  nature  of  a  healthy  self-concept  Empirical  research 
dealing  with  the  bearing  ol  social  interaction,  social 
structure,  social  context  and  social  institutions  on  the 
self-concept. 

SOCY  441   Social  Stratification  and  inequality  (3) 

Prerequisite  SOCY  341  or  permission  ol  instructor  The 
sociological  study  of  social  class,  status,  and  power. 
Topics  include  theones  ot  stratification,  correlates  of 
social  position,  functions  and  dysfunctions  ol  social 
inequality,  status  inconsistency,  and  social  nnobility. 

SOCY  443  The  Family  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite; 
SOCY  343  or  permission  ot  instructor  Study  ot  trie  family 
as  a  social  institution;  its  biological  and  cultural 
foundation:  historic  development,  changing  structure, 
and  function;  the  interaction  of  marnage  and 
parenthood,  disorganizing  and  reorganizing  factors  in 
present  day  trends. 

SOCY  445  Sociology  of  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOCY  100  or  105  Functions  ol  the  arts  as  a  social 
institution  Social  role  ol  the  artist  Recruitment  to  and 
organizational  structure  of  artistic  professions.  Art  forms 
and  social  characteristics  ot  audiences.  Changing 
technology  and  social  values  as  reflected  in  artistic 
expression, 

SOCY  447  Small  Group  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites: 
SOCY  100  or  105  and  201  (sociological  statistics)  or 
equivalent.  Analysis  ol  small  group  structures  and 
dynamics  Review  ol  research  on  small  groups  in  real 
life  settings  and  in  laboratories.  Presentation  ol 
techniques  used  in  small  groups, 

SOCY  450  Applied  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisites:  SOCY 
201,  202,  203  The  uses  of  sociology  m  non-academic 
settings  The  ethics  and  social  organization  of 
sociological  research,  the  range  of  applied  settings,  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  proposals,  and  the 
communication  of  sociological  findings  lo 
non-sociological  audiences. 
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SOCV  457  Sociology  o(  Law  (3)  Pferequisile  SOCY 
100  or  105  Law  as  a  form  ol  social  coniroi  inle'reialion 
between  legal  and  omer  conduct  norms  as  to  their 
content,  sanctions,  and  metnods  ol  secunng  conlormity; 
law  as  an  integral  pan  ol  me  culture  ol  groups,  laclors 
and  processes  operative  in  the  lormalion  ol  legal  norms 
as  determinants  ol  human  behavior. 

SOCY  460  Sociology  of  Work  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
331  or  permission  ol  instructor  Analysis  ol  the  Amencan 
work  world  with  special  attention  to  the  impact  ol  social 
change  and  occupational  conliicts  on  the  individual 
worker  Prolessionaiizalion.  career  patterns,  problems  ol 
minority  groups  and  the  luture  ol  work. 

SOCY  462  Industrial  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite  SOCY 
331  or  permission  ol  instructor  The  sociology  ol  human 
relations  in  Amencan  industry  and  business.  Complex 
industrial  and  business  organization  as  social  systems. 
Social  relationships  within  and  between  industry, 
business,  community  and  society. 

SOCY  464  iWilitary  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite;  SOCY 
100  or  105.  Social  change  and  the  growth  ol  military 
institutions.  Complex  lotmal  military  organizations. 
Military  service  as  an  occupation  or  profession.  The 
sociology  ol  military  lile  Relations  between  military 
institutions,  civilian  communities  and  society. 

SOCY  465  The  Sociology  of  War  (3)  Prerequisite; 
SOCY  100  or  105  The  origin  and  development  ol  armed 
lorces  as  institutions,  the  social  causes,  operations  and 
results  ol  war  as  social  conliict:  the  relations  ol  peace 
and  war  and  revolution  in  contemporary  civilizations. 

SOCY  466  Sociology  of  Politics  (3)  Prereouisite  9 
credits  in  sociology  An  introduction  to  the  sociology  of 
political  phenomena.  Consideration  ol  the  basic 
concepts  and  maior  Imdmgs  in  the  tield;  the  relationship 
ol  the  polity  to  other  institutional  orders  ol  the  society: 
the  relationship  ol  political  activity  in  amenca  to  the 
theory  ol  democracy. 

SOCY  467  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisites: 
SOCY  100  or  105  or  permission  ot  the  instructor.  Listed 
also  as  EDSF  430  Sociological  analysis  ol  educational 
insiitutions  and  their  relation  to  society  goals  and 
tunclions.  the  mechanisms  ot  social  control,  and  the 
impacts  ol  siratilicaiion  and  social  change  Study  ol  the 
school  as  a  lormal  organization,  and  the  roles  and 
subcultures  ol  teachers  and  students. 

SOCY  470  Rural-Urban  f^elations  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOCY  100  or  105  The  ecology  ol  population  and  the 
lorces  making  lor  change  in  rural  and  urban  lile, 
migration,  decentralization  and  regionalism  as  methods 
ol  studying  individual  and  national  issues.  Applied  tieid 
problems. 

SOCY  473  The  CHy  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOCY  100  or  105. 
The  rise  ol  urban  civilization  and  metropolitan  regions: 
ecological  process  and  structure:  the  city  as  a  center  ol 
dominance,  social  problems,  control  and  planning. 

SOCY  474  Soviet  Ethnic  issues  (3)  Ethnic  processes 
and  issues  m  the  Soviet  Union  The  maior  ethnic  groups 
in  the  U  S  S  R.  cultural,  political,  religious,  economic, 
and  other  aspects  ol  Soviet  ethnicity. 

SOCY    498    Selected    Topics    in    Sociology   (1-3) 

Prereouisite  SOCY  lOO  or  i05  Topics  ol  special  interest 
to  advanced  undergraduates  m  sociology  Such  courses 
will  be  ottered  in  response  to  student  request  and 
lacuity  interest  No  more  than  6  credits  may  be  taken  by 
a  student  in  selected  topics. 
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SPAN  100  Applied  Spanish  (3)  Vocabulary  and 
structures  pertinent  to  specilic  prolessions  and 
vocations:  medicine,  nursmg.  law  enlorcemenl. 
Iiretighting.  and  social  work  Cannot  be  used  to  satisly 
divisional  or  Spanish  major  language  requirements. 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week,  and  one  optional  laooratory  hour  Introduction  lo 
basic  structures,  with  emphasis  upon  understanding  and 
speaking  Normally  leads  to  102.  but  gifted  students 
may  be  recommended  lor  102H. 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations  per 
week,  and  one  optional  laboratory  hour  Continuation  ol 
SPAN  101.  with  increasing  emphasis  upon  reading  sKill. 
remlo'ced  by  discussion  and  composition. 

SPAN  103  Review  of  Elementary  Spanish  (4)  An 

intensive  beginning  course  in  Spanish  language  skills: 
guided  practice  in  reading  and  wnimg.  undersianding 


the  spoken  language  and  conversation,  to  enable  Ihe 
student  to  move  more  quickly  to  advanced  courses 
Enrollment  restricted  to  students  who  have  had  at  least 
two  years  ol  Spanish  or  Ihe  equivalent  and  who  do  not 
quality  lor  SPAN  203.  and  lo  students  who  already  have 
a  good  background  m  at  least  one  other  language 
(successlui  completion  ol  level  4  m  high  school,  or  115 
or  104  or  equivalent  at  the  University  level). 

SPAN  203  Intermediate  Spanish  (4)  Four  recitations 
per  week,  and  one  optional  laDoratory  hour  Continued 
development  ol  the  skills  ol  understanding  and  speaking 
with  supplementary  attention  lo  reading  and  wnimg 
Enriched  course  ol  study,  with  broad  oral  base  and 
related  development  ol  reading  and  writing, 

SPAN  204  Review  of  Oral  and  Written  Spanish  (3) 

Prereouisite  SPAN  203  A  practical  language  course 
recommended  lor  all  students  continuing  in  Spanish. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with  SPAN  221  or  SPAN  205. 

SPAN  205  intermediate  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  203  or  permission  ol  instructor  Provides  an 
opportunity  lo  develop  liuency  in  oral  Spanish. 

SPAN  221  Readings  In  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite  SPAN 
204  Selected  readings  Irom  various  genres  m  Spanish 
and  Spanish  American  literature  Discussion  and  bnel 
written  reports  in  Spanish. 

SPAN  301  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 

Prereguisiie  SPAN  204  or  equivalent  An  intensive 
review  ol  grammar  and  practice  in  Spanish  composition. 

SPAN  302  Review  Grammar  and  Composition  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPAN  301  or  equivalent. 

SPAN  310  Spanish  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisites;  SPAN 
204  or  205  Descriptive  study  ol  the  Spanish  sound 
system  Practice  in  phonetic  perception,  transcription, 
and  articulation.  Particular  attention  lo  sentence 
phonetics,  juncture,  rhythm,  stress,  pitch. 

SPAN  311  Advanced  Conversation  I  (3)  Prerequisite; 
SPAN  204  or  205  or  consent  ol  instructor  Designed  10 
develop  liuency  and  accuracy  in  speaking  Spanish. 

SPAN  312  Advanced  Conversation  H  (3)  Prerequisite; 
SPAN  205  or  31 1  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

SPAN  315  Commercial  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite  SPAN 
301  or  equivalent  or  consent  ol  instructor  Designed  to 
give  a  knowledge  ol  correct  commercial  Spanish 
including  letters  and  business  forms. 

SPAN  316  Practlcum  In  Translation  I  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  301  or  permission  ot  instructor  Translation  ol 
non-literary,  non-lechmcai  texts  ol  expository  prose  into 
Spanish  or  English  Emphasis  on  the  expansion  ol 
vocabulary  and  on  the  morphoiogicai  diHerences  in  both 
languages. 

SPAN  317  Practlcum  in  Translation  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  316  or  permission  ol  instructor  Continuation  ol 
SPAN  316  Emphasis  on  syntactical  ditlerences  between 
Spanish  and  English. 

SPAN    318    Translation    of    Technical    Texts    (3) 

Prerequisite  SPAN  317  or  permission  ot  instructor 
Translation  into  Spanish  or  English  ol  texts  pertinent  to 
medicine,  social  work,  law  or  miemationai  aHairs  May 
be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot  6  credits,  with  change  ol 
topic 

SPAN  321  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature:  I2th-I7th 
Century  (3) 

SPAN  322  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature:  18th-20th 
Century  (3) 

SPAN  323  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Literature  (3) 

Basic    Survey    ol    the    history    ol    Spanish-American 

literature. 

SPAN  324  Survey  of  Spanish-American  Literature  (3) 

Basic  Survey  ol  the  history  ol  Spamsh-Amencan 
literature 

SPAN  356  Practlcum  In  Translation  ill  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  317  or  permssion  ol  instructor  Translation  ol 
descriptive  and  narrative  texts  into  Spanish  or  English 

SPAN  357  Practlcum  In  Translation  IV  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  356  or  permission  ol  instructor  Translation  into 
Spanish  or  Engush  ol  texts  limited  10  the  dialog  lorm 

SPAN  378  Pro-seminar  In  the  Hispanic  Uterature*  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPAN  321-322  (lor  Spanish  topic).  SPAN 
323-324  (lor  Spanish-Amencan  tope)  May  be  repeated 
to  a  maximum  ol  six  creoiis.  wilh  change  ol  topic. 


SPAN   399    Independent    Study    in    Spanish    (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  Soecilic  readings 
in  literature  under  the  supervision  ol  a  lacuity  memoer  ol 
the  depanmenl.  Repeataoie  to  a  maximum  ol  three 
credits 

SPAN  401  Advanced  ComposHlon  (3)  Exercises  in 
practical  styiistics.  wiin  special  emphasis  on  idiomatic 
and  syntactic  structures. 

SPAN  402  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Exercises  In 

practical  styiisiics.  with  special  emphasis  on  idiomatic 
and  syntactic  structures 

SPAN  404  Oral  Practice  For  Non-native  Teachers  of 
Spanish  I  (3)  Prereouisite  consent  ol  instructor 
Development  ol  liuency  m  Spanish  with  stress  on  correct 
sentence    structure,     pronounciation     and     idiomatic 

expression 

SPAN  405  Oral  Practice  For  Non-native  Teachers  of 

Spanish  II  (3)  Prerequisite.  SPAN  404.  a  continuation  ol 
SPAN  404 

SPAN  408  Great  Themes  of  the  Hispanic  Literatures 

(3)  Pervading  themes  in  the  literature  ol  Spam  or 
Spanish-America.  Each  theme  will  Oe  announced  when 

the  course  is  ottered 

SPAN  409  Great  Themes  of  the  Hispanic  Ltteratures 

(3)  Pervading  themes  m  Ihe  literature  ol  Spam  or 
Spanish-America  Each  theme  will  be  announced  when 
Ihe  course  is  ottered. 

SPAN  410  Uterature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Spanish 

literary  history  Irom  the  eleventh  through  the  lilieenth 
century  Reading  ot  representative  texts  This  course 
covers  until  1350 

SPAN  411  Uterature  of  the  IMIddle  Ages  (3)  Spanish 

literary  history  Irom  the  eleventh  through  the  litteenth 
century.  Reading  ol  representative  texts.  This  course 
covers  Irom  1350  to  1500 

SPAN  412  The  Romancero  (3)  Origin,  nature  and 
influence  Extensive  reading  in  each  ol  Ihe  respective 
sub-genres. 

SPAN  416  Practlcum  in  Translation  V  (3)  Prerequisite 
SPAN  357  or  permission  ol  instructor  Translation  ot 
complete  literary  texts  irom  Spanish  into  English 
Presentation  and  comparison  ot  special  problems 
encountered  in  individual  proiects. 

SPAN  417  Practlcum  In  Translation  VI  (3)  Prereauisile 
SPAN  416  or  permission  ol  instructor  Translation  ol 
complete  literary  texts  Irom  Spanish  into  English 
Evaluation  ol  different  renditions  ol  the  ongmais 
Problems  ol  interpretation  and  literary  analysis,  structure 
and  criticism. 

SPAN  418  Hispanic  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  May 

be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits,  with  change  ol 
topic 

SPAN  420  Poetry  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 

SPAN  321  01  equiva.ent.  Selected  readngs  and  literary 

analysis, 

SPAN  421  Prose  of  the  16th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite 

SPAN  321  or  equivalent.  Seeded  readings  and  literary 

analysis. 

SPAN  424  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  From 

the  earliest  auios  and   pasos.   the   deveioprrieni  ol 

Spanish  drama  anterior  to  Lope  de  Vega,  including 

Cen/antes. 

SPAN  425  Spanish  Civilization  (3)  A  survey  ol  2000 

years  ot  Span  si  nistory.  outlining  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Ihe  Spanish  peoo'e.  their  great  men.  traditions.  Customs, 
art.  and  literature,  with  special  empnasis  on  the 
interrelationship  ol  social  and  literary  history  Conducted 
in  Spanish 

SPAN  426  Spanish  Chrtllzatlon  (3)  A  survey  ol  2000 
years  ol  Soamsn  history  ounmmg  Ihe  cu'turai  heritage  ol 
Ihe  Spanish  peope  their  great  men.  traditions,  custom 
an.  and  literature  with  special  emphasis  oo  the 
interrelationship  ol  social  and  liierary  history  Cortducted 
in  Spanish 

SPAN  430  Cervantes:  Don  Quiiote  (3)  Prerequisile 

SPAN  321  or  equ'vaent 

SPAN    431    Cervantes:    Novelas    E|emplarM    and 

Entremeses  (3)  f^'t;-e_;.;isie  5*^"N  321  or  equivalent 
SPAN  434  Poetry  of  the  17lh  Century  (3)  PrereQuisite 
SPAN  321   or  equivalent    Selected  readings,   merary 
analysis,  and  discussion  ol  the  outstanding  poetry  ot  the 
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period,  in  Ihe  light  ol  the  hisloncai  bacl(giound 

SPAN  435  Prose  of  Ihe  17th  Century  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  321  or  equivalent  Selected  readings,  literary 
anaivsis,  and  discussion  ot  trie  outstanding  prose  ol  the 
period,  m  the  iighi  ol  the  historical  background 

SPAN  436  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3) 

Devoted  to  Lope  de  Veya,  dramalic  theoiy  and  the 
Spanish  stage. 

SPAN  437  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3) 

Drama  alter  Lope  de  Vega  to  Caideton  de  la  Barca  and 
Ihe  decline  ol  Ihe  Spanish  theater, 

SPAN  440  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Traditionalism,  Neodassidsm,  and  Pre-Romanticism  in 
prose,  poetry,  and  the  theater,  esthetics  and  poetics  ol 
ihe  enlightenmeni 

SPAN  441  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3) 

Traditionalism,  IMeo-Ciassicism,  and  Pre-Romaniicism  in 
prose,  poetry,  and  the  theater,  esthetics  and  poetics  ol 
the  enlightenment, 

SPAN  446  Latin  American  Civilization  I  (3)  A  survey  of 
the  cultural  heritage  ol  the  Latin  American  peoples  Irom 
the  Pre-Columbian  Period  to  independence  Hispanic 
and  other  European  influences  Conducted  in  Spanish, 

SPAN  447  Latin  American  Civilization  11  (3)  A  survey 
ol  the  cultural  heritage  ot  the  Latin  American  peoples 
Irom  independence  to  the  present  Hispanic  and  other 
European  influences    Conducted  in  Spanish, 

SPAN  448  Special  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Civilization  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  a  selected  topic 
related  to  Latm  American  civilization  This  course  may 
be  taken  no  more  than  twice  Conducted  in  Spanish, 

SPAN  449  Special  Topics  In  Spanish  Civilization  (3) 

An  intensive  study  ol  a  selected  topic  related  to  Spanish 
civilization  Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits  if 
content  differs, 

SPAN  452  The  Romantic  IMovement  In  Spain  (3) 

Poetry,  prose  and  drama  of  the  Romantic  and 
Post-Romantic  periods. 

SPAN  454  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction  (3)  Significant 
novels  ot  the  nineteenth  century, 

SPAN  456  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  and  Poetry  (3) 

Signiiicani  dramas  and  poetry  ot  Ihe  Realistic  Period, 

SPAN  460  The  Generation  of  189B  and  Its 
Successors  (3)  Authors  and  works  of  all  genres  ol  the 
generation  of  1898  and  those  of  Ihe  immediately 
succeeding  generation, 

SPAN  461  The  Generation  of  1898  and  its 
Successors  (3)  Authors  and  works  of  all  genres  of  the 
generation  ol  1898  and  those  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  generation, 

SPAN  462  Twentieth  Century  Drama  (3)  Significant 
plays  of  Ihe  twentieth  ceniury. 

SPAN  464  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry  (3)  Spanish 
poetry  Irom  the  generation  ot  1927  to  the  present, 

SPAN  466  The  Contemporary  Spanish  Novel  (3)  The 

novel  and  the  short  story  Irom  1940  to  Ihe  present, 

SPAN  468  Modernism  and  Post-modernism  in  Spain 
and  Spanish-America  (3)  A  study  ot  the  most  important 
works  and  authors  ol  both  movements  in  Spam  and 

SDanish-Amenca, 

SPAN  469  Modernism  and  Post-modernism  In  Spain 
and  Spanish-America  (3)  A  study  ol  Ihe  most  important 
works  and  authors  ot  Doth  movements  in  Spam  and 
Spanish-America, 

SPAN  480  Spanish-American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the 
socio-political  contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  of 
representative  works  from  the  colorMal  to  the 
contemporary  penod, 

SPAN  481  Spanish  American  Essay  (3)  A  study  of  the 
socio-political  contents  and  aesthetic  qualities  of 
representative  works  from  the  colonial  to  the 
coniemporary  period,  with  emphasis  on  the  essay  of  the 
twentieth  ceniury. 

SPAN       488       Spanish-American       Fiction       (3) 

Representative  novels  and/or  shoh  stones  from  the  Wars 
of  Independence  to  the  present  or  close  analysis  of 
maior  contemporary  works.  Subject  will  be  announced 
each  time  course  is  offered. 


SPAN       489       Spanish-American       Fiction       (3) 

Representative  novels  anoor  snort  stones  from  the  Wars 
of  Independence  to  the  present  or  close  analysis  ol 
maior  contemporary  works  SuDiect  will  be  announced 
each  lime  course  is  ottered, 

SPAN    491    Honors    Reading    Course;    Poetry   (3) 

Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  by  students  aormited  to 
the  honors  program  or  upon  consultation  with  Ihe 
instructor, 

SPAN    492    Honors    Reading    Course:    Novel    (3) 

Supervised  reading  to  be  taken  by  students  admitted  to 
the  honors  program  or  upon  consultation  with  Ihe 
instructor, 

SPAN   493    Honors    Reading    Course:    Drama    (3) 

Supervised  reading  lo  be  taken  by  sludenis  admilied  to 
Ihe  honors  program  or   upon  consultation  with  tlie 

instructor 

SPAN  496  Honors  Seminar  (3)  Required  of  atl  students 
in  Ihe  honors  program  Other  students  will  be  admitted 
on  special  recommendation.  Conducted  in  Spanish 
Discussion  ol  a  ceniral  theme  with  related  investigation 
by  students, 

SPAN  498  Spanish-American  Poetry  (3)  Main  trends, 
authors  and  works  Irom  Ihe  conquest  to  Ruben  Dario, 
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SPCH  10O  Basic  Principles  of  Speech 
Communication  (3)  Prerequisite  lor  advanced  speech 
courses  A  study  of  oral  communication  principles, 
including  verbal  and  nonverbal  language,  listening, 
group  dynamics,  and  public  speaking  Emphasis  in  this 
course  is  upon  the  application  ol  these  pnncipies  to 
contemporary  problems  and  upon  Ihe  preparation  of 
different  types  ol  oral  discourse.  SPCH  100  and  107 
may  not  both  be  used  for  credit. 

SPCH  107  Technical  Speech  Communication  (3)  A 

study  ol  oral  communication  as  it  is  part  ol  technical 
fields  Emphasis  m  this  course  is  on  Ihe  principles  and 
techniques  ol  interviewing,  group  discussion,  listening, 
and  inlormalive  and  persuasive  briefings  and  speeches. 
SPCH  100  and  107  may  not  both  be  used  for  credit. 

SPCH  110  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Emphasis  upon  the 
improvement  of  voice,  articulation,  and  phonalion.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  SPCH  100. 

SPCH  125  Introduction  to  Interpersonal 
Communication    (3)    Communication    processes    in 

dyadic  relationships. 

SPCH  200  Public  Communication  (3)  A  study  of 
rhetorical  principles  and  models  ol  speech  composition 
in  coniunction  with  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
specific  forms  of  public  communication. 

SPCH  220  Group  Discussion  (3)  A  study  of  the 
principles,  methods  and  types  of  discussion,  and  their 
application  in  Ihe  discussion  ot  coniemporary  problems. 

SPCH  230  Argumentation  and  Debate  (3)  A  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  ol  reasoning,  analysis,  and 
evidence  preparation  of  debate  briefs  and  presentation 
ot  standard  academic  debate. 

SPCH  240  Oral  Interpretation  (3)  The  oral  interpretation 
of  literature  and  the  practical  training  ol  students  in  the 
art  of  reading 

SPCH  325  Parliamentary  Law  (1)  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  application  of  Parliamentary  Law  as 
applied  to  all  types  of  meetings.  Thorough  training  in  the 
use  ol  Robert  s  Rules  of  Order. 

SPCH  330  Argumentation  and  Debate  In  Society  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH230  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An 
in-depth  study  of  argumentation  in  the  conduct  of 
contemporary  legislative,  judicial  and  political  debating, 

SPCH  350  Foundations  of  Communication  Theory  (3) 

A  study  of  oral  communicative  behavior,  including 
problems  and  processes  ol  symboiizations,  aspects  ol 
oral  language,  the  involvement  of  the  talker  and  listener, 
kinds  ol  signals,  and  selt-revelation  through  speech. 

SPCH  356  Rhetoric  and  Society  (3)  A  survey  of 
fundamental  aspects  and  approaches  to  rhetorical 
theory. 

SPCH  360  The  Rhetoric  of  Biacic  America  (3)  An 

historicai-cnticai  survey  ot  the  rnetonc  of  Black 
Americans  trom  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  nature  and  historical 
antecedents  of  contemporary  black  power  rhetoric. 


SPCH  400  Introduction  to  Research  Methodologies  In 
Speech  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite  speech 
communication  maior  or  minor  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor  An  introductory  survey  ol  empirical  and 
.hisioncai-cnii  cai  research  methodologies  in  speech 
communication  The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  and  lo  conduct  basic  research  in 
Ihe  held. 

SPCH     420     Advanced     Group     Discussion     (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH  220  or  consent  ol  Ihe  instructor  An 
examination  ol  current  research  and  techniques  in  the 
discussion  and  conference,  including  extensive  practice 
In  various  types  ol  discussions.  Emphasis  is  upon  small 
group  leadership  and  dynamics. 

SPCH  422  interviewing  (3)  Prerequisite:  permission  ot 

instructor  Speech  principles  and  practices  basic  to 
recognized  types  ol  inten/iew.  giving  special  attention  to 
behavioral  obiectives  and  communication  variables 
involved  in  the  process  ol  mten/iewmg. 

SPCH  423  Communication  Processes  in  Conferences 

(3)  Prerequisite  one  course  m  speech  communication  or 
consent  ol  the  instructor  Group  panicipation  in 
conferences,  methods  of  problem  solving,  semantic 
aspects  of  language,  and  the  lunctiqn  of  conferences  In 
business,  industry  and  government  settings. 

SPCH  424  Business,  Industrial  and  Government 
Communication  (3)  Prerequisite  permission  ol  Ihe 
instructor  Structure,  methodology  and  application  ol 
communication  theory  in  the  industrial  selling  will  be 
emphasized. 

SPCH  425  Communication  and  Sex  Roles  (3)  An 

investigation  ol  Ihe  creation  ol  images  of  male  and 
female,  and  masculine  and  feminine,  through 
communication.  Ihe  ditferences  in  male  and  female 
communication  behaviors  and  styles,  and  the 
implications  ol  those  images  and  styles  for  male-female 
interpersonal  transactions, 

SPCH  435  Development  of  Interpersonal 
Communication  Competencies  (3)  investigation, 
development  and  application  of  interpersonal 
communication  competencies,  including  assertiveness, 
listening,  and  conflict  resolution, 

SPCH     440     Advanced     Oral     Interpretation     (3) 

Prerequisite:  SPCH  240,  A  study  of  the  advanced 
Iheones  and  techniques  employed  in  the  interpretation 
of  prose,  poetry  and  drama.  Attention  is  given  to 
selections,  analyses,  cuttings,  schpt  compilations,  and 
the  planning  of  programs  and  performances  in  oral 
interpretation, 

SPCH  441  Readers  Theatre  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  240 
or  consent  ot  the  instructor  Theones  and  techniques  ol 
readers  theatre  will  be  analyzed  to  enhance  the 
interpreting  and  directing  abilities  ol  students  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  interpretation  and  direction  of 
prose,  drama,  and  scnpt  compilation. 

SPCH  450  Classical  and  Medieval  Rhetorical  Theory 

(3)  Prerequisite  SPCH  2(X)  or  consent  of  instructor  The 
theories  of  speech-making  and  speech  composition  as 
propounded  by  the  Classical  Rhetoricians  Special 
attention  is  given  to  Plato.  Anstotle,  Socrates,  Cicero, 
Quintlian,  and  St,  Augustine, 

SPCH  451  Renaissance  and  Modern  Rhetorical 
Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  200  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor,  A  study  of  the  development  of  modern 
rhetoncal  theones  in  Europe  and  Amenca  with 
consideration  ol  the  application  ol  the  theories  to  public 
address  Special  attention  is  given  to  Thomas  Sheridan, 
John  Walker.  George  Campbell.  Hugh  Blair.  Richard 
Whately.  James  A  Winans,  Charles  Woolben,  I.  A. 
Richards,  and  Kenneth  Burke. 

SPCH  455  Speechwriting  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPCH  200  or 
consent  ot  the  instructor.  Intensive  study  ol  rhetoncal 
pnncipies  of  speech  composition  through  study  of  model 
speeches  and  through  a  practicum  in  speech  writing. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  application  ol  research 
in  speech  wnting  to  various  forms  and  styles  of 
speeches. 

SPCH  460  American  Public  Address  1635-1900  (3) 

Prerequisite  SPCH  200  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Course  examines  the  rhetoncal  development  of  major 
historical  movements  and  influential  spokesmen  from 
1635-1900-  Emohasis  on  the  Reign  of  Theocracy,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Presidential  Inaugural  as  a 
rhetorical  type,  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  the  Civil  War  rhetoric  and  the 
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Populist  movemenl. 

SPCH  461  American  Public  Address  In  the  20th 
Century  (3)  Pfetequisile  SPCH  200  or  consent  ol 
insltuclor  Course  examines  the  rfietoncai  deueiopmenl 
ol  maior  hisloticai  movements  and  mliuentiai  spokesmen 
from  1900  lo  the  present  Focus  on  the  progressive 
movement  the  rise  ol  labor,  women's  suKrage. 
mccannyism  and  the  evolution  ot  pro-  and  anli-war 
rhetoric 

SPCH  462  British  Public  Address  (3)  Prereauisile 
SPCH  200  or  consent  ol  the  instructor  A  biographical, 
textual  and  crtlicai-rheloncal  study  ol  Great  British 
speakers  and  their  induences  Special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  "Golden  Age"  ol  British  oratory  and  to  the 
lorms  and  styles  ot  contemporary  speakers. 

SPCH  470  Listening  (3)  A  study  ol  the  listening 
process,  listening  variables,  listening  levels,  and  the 
development  ot  e^lective  listening  behavior 

SPCH  471  DItfuslon  ol  Innovation  (3)  Dilfusion  theory 
and  its  implications  lor  public  communication 
campaigns. 

SPCH  472  Nonvertwl  Communication  (3)  Survey  ol 
nonverbal  communication  in  human  interaction,  theory 
and  research  on  proxemics.  kinesics  and  paralinguistics 
as  expression  ot  relationship,  affect  and  orientation 
within  and  across  cultures. 

SPCH  474  Communication  Theory  and  Process  (3)  A 

general  survey  ot  introductory  material  in  communication 
theory 

SPCH  475  Persuasion  In  Speech  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPCH  200  or  230  A  study  ot  the  bases  ol  persuasion 
with  emphasis  on  recent  expenmentai  developments  in 
persuasion, 

SPCH  476  Foundations  of  Speech  Behavior  (3)  This 
course  win  provide  a  study  ot  the  acquisition  of  speech. 
the  elements  that  influence  speech  behavior,  the 
influences  of  speech  behavior,  and  a  theoretical 
framework  for  the  analysis  ol  communication  situations. 
Students  will  apply  the  theory  to  analysis  ol  specific 
communication  situations. 

SPCH  477  Speech  Communication  and  Language  (3) 

Survey  of  language  acquisition  and  development  m 
human  communication  behavior. theory  and  research  on 
language  structure,  syntactic,  phonological,  and 
cognitive  systems  as  an  influence  of  an  individual's 
orientation  and  development  within  and  across  cultures. 

SPCH  478  Speech   Communication  Colloqulm  (1) 

Current  trends  and  issues  in  the  lie'd  of  speech 
communication,  stressing  recent  research  methods. 
Recommended  for  senior  and  graduate  student  maprs 
and  minors  in  speech  communication.  Repeatable  to  a 
maximum  of  4  hours. 

SPCH  482  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  The  major 
vanapies  ol  communication  in  an  miercuiturai  context. 
Communication  problems  created  by  cultural,  racial,  and 
national  differences,  analysis  of  stereotypes,  values,  and 
cultural  assumptions  influencing  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication. 

SPCH  483  Urban  Communication  (3)  A  study  of 
communication  variations  in  the  urban  community, 
exploration  ol  strategies  lor  improving  communication. 

SPCH  488  Speech  Communication  Internship  (1-6) 

Registration  by  permission  ol  adviser  only  This 
independent  internship  is  designed  to  give  the  speech 
communication  student  practical  career  experience  with 
a  speech  communication  professional  m  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  Limited  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

SPCH  489  Speech  Communication  Workshop  (1-6) 

Workshops  devoted  to  special,  m-deplh  study  m  speech 
communication  Course  may  be  repeatable  10  a  maxium 
ol  SIX  semester  rwurs. 

SPCH  498  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisites  senior  standing 
and  consent  ot  instructor    Present-day  speech  research. 

SPCH  499  Honors  Seminar  (3)  For  honors  students 
only  Readings,  symposiums  visiting  lectures, 
discussions. 

STAT  —  Statistics  and  Probability 

STAT  100  Elementary  Statistics  and  Probability  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATHHO  or  exemption  I'om  MATH  no  by 
a  satisfactory  score  on  a  departmental  placement 
examination    Simplest  tests  ot  siatisitical  hypotheses; 


applications  to  belore-and-aiter  and  matched  pair 
studies  Events.         probability.         combinations, 

independence  Binomial  probabilities,  conlidence  limits. 
Random  variables,  expected  values,  nriedian.  variance. 
Tests  based  on  ranks  Law  ol  large  numbers,  normal 
approximation.  Estimates  of  mean  and  variance 
(Students  who  have  completed  MATH  1 1 1  or  any  MATH 
or  STAT  course  with  a  prerequisite  ot  MATH  141  may 
not  obtain  credit  lor  STAT  100) 

STAT  250   Introduction  to  Statistical   Models  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  220  or  equivalent  Applications  ol 
basic  Ideas  ol  probability  and  statistics  to  epidemics, 
genetics,  learning  models,  population  growth,  queuing, 
reliability  and  traffic  problems  Topics  include  random 
variables,  distributions,  expectations.  Markov  chains, 
renewals,  hypotheses  testing  and  estimation,  with 
emphasis  on  discrete  models  and  intuitive  approach 
Choice  ol  applications  can  vary  according  lo  class 
interest 

STAT  400  Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  I  (3) 

Prerequisite  MATH  141  Random  variables,  standard 
distributions.  nx)ments.  law  ol  large  numbers  and  central 
limit  theorem  Sampling  methods,  estimation  ol 
parameters,  testing  ot  hypotheses. 

STAT  401  Applied  Probability  and  Statistics  II  (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  400  Point  estimation  -  sulticient. 
unbiased,  and  consistent  estimalors  Inten/al  estimation 
Minimum  variance  and  maximum  likelihood  estimators. 
Testing  ol  hypotheses  Regression  correlation  and 
analysis  of  variance  Sampling  distnbutions.  Sequential 
tests,  elements  ol  non-parametnc  methods. 

STAT  410  Introduction  to  Probability  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisites  MATH  240  and  MATH  241  Probability  and 
its  properties.  Random  variables  and  distribution 
functions  in  one  and  several  dimensions.  Momenls. 
Characteristic  lunctions  Limit  theorems. 

STAT  411  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  250  or  400  or  eouivaient  Elementary 
stochastic  processes  Renewal  process,  random  walks, 
branching  process,  discrete  Markov  chains.  Iirst 
passage  times.  Markov  chains  with  a  continuous 
parameter,  birth  and  death  processes.  Stationary 
processes. 

STAT  420  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite: 
STAT  410  or  equivalent  Point  estimation,  sufficiency, 
completeness.  Cramer-Rao  inequality,  maximum 
likelihood  Confidence  intervals  lor  parameters  ot  normal 
distribution  Hypotheses  testing,  most  powerful  tests. 
likelihood  ratio  tests.  Chi-sguare  tests,  analysis  of 
variance,  regression,  correlation.  Nonparametric 
methods. 

STAT   421    Elements   ot   Statistical    Inference   (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  420  or  equiva'em  Rank  tests, 
confidence  and  tolerance  intervals.  Koimogorov-Smirnov 
tests  Sequential  analysis,  multivariate  analysis  Decision 
theory,  Bayesian  and  mimmax  procedures.  Sampling 
theory. 

STAT  440  Sampling  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite  STAT  401 
or  STAT  420.  or  consent  ot  the  instructor  Simple 
random  samp'mg  Sampling  tor  prooonions  Estimation 
of  sample  size  Sampling  with  varying  probabilties  ol 
sampling  Sampling  stratified,  systematic,  cluster, 
double,  sequential,  incomplete. 

STAT  450  Regression  and  Variance  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite  STAT  401  or  420  One,  two.  three  and 
lour-way  layouts  m  analysis  ot  variance.  Iixed  effects 
models,  linear  regression  in  several  variables, 
Gauss-Markov-Theorem,  multiple  regression  analysis, 
experimental  designs. 

STAT    460    Applied    Nonparametric    Statistics    (3) 

Prerequisite  a  statistics  course  other  than  STAT  100 
Review  ol  basic  statistical  ideas  Sign  tests  and  ranking 
methods  lor  one  and  two  samples,  one-way  layout. 
two-way  layout,  correlation  and  regression,  including 
signilicance  tests,  nonparametric  confidence  intervals 
and  robust  point  estimates  Goodness-ol-lit  contingency 
tables,  exact  and  Chi-square  test  lor  homogeneity  and 
independence  Techniques  illustrated  using  data  from 
social  biological  and  behavioral  sciences. 

STAT  464  Introduction  to  Biostatlstlcs  (3)  Prerequisite: 
one  semester  ol  ca'cu'us  and  junior  standing 
Probabilistic  models  Sampling  Some  applications  ol 
probability  m  genetics  Experimental  designs  Estimation 
ol  effects  of  treatment  Comparative  experiments 
Fisher-trwm  lest  Wiicoxon  tests  lor  paired  comparisons 
Nol    acceptable    lor    credit    towards    degrees    in 


mathematics  or  statistics 

STAT    498    Selected    Topics    In    Statistics    (1-6) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  the  instructor  Topics  ol 
special  interest  to  advanced  undergraduate  students  wilt 
be  offered  occasionally  under  the  general  guidance  ol 
the  MATHiSTAT  mapi  committee  Students  register  lor 
reading  in  statistics  under  this  number  Repeatable  lo  a 
maximum  ol  16  credits 

TEXT  —  Textiles 

TEXT  105  Textiles  hi  Contemporary  Uving  (3)  Three 

lectures  per  week  A  muiOisc'Dnnary  approach  to  the 
consumer  in  the  near  environment  with  emphasis  on 
apparel  and  environmental  textiles. 

TEXT  ISO  Introduction  to  Textile  Materials  (3)  Two 

lectures  and  one  two-hour  iatX)ratory  per  week  An 
introduction  lo  the  properties  ol  textile  materials 
Behavior  ol  textile  materials  are  obsen/ed  m  relation  to 
environmental  conditions  which  inlluence  aesthetics, 
comlort  and  performance. 

TEXT  221  Apparel  I  (3)  Six  hours  of  latxcatory  per 
week,  A  study  of  the  fundamental  pnncipies  and 
processes  of  pattern  design  and  apparel  construction. 
The  relation  of  commercial  patterns  and  construction 
techniques  to  apparel  design  problems. 

TEXT  222  Apparel  II  (3)  Prerequisite  TEXT  221  Apparel 

design  through  the  flat  pattern  method  Development  of 
portfolios  as  well  as  full  scale  fashion  design  projects 
from  original  patterns  Emphasis  on  successful 
integration  ol  pattern  design  with  construction  processes 
in  contemporary  fabrics. 

TEXT  250  Textile  Materials:  Evaluation  and 
Characterization  (3)  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
lalxiratory  per  week  Prerequisite  TEXT  150  An 
investigation  of  the  behavior  ol  textile  materials  m 
relation  to  environmental  factors  and  conditions  ol 
service  influencing  performance,  comfort  and  aesthetics. 
Latxiratory  experience  provides  an  opportunity  lo 
explore  a  variety  of  textile  materials  and  methods  ol 
evaluation. 

TEXT  345  History  of  Costume  I  (3)  The  development  ol 

ancient  and  Non-Western  forms  of  dress,  including 
Greek.  Roman.  Eariy  European.  Middle  Eastern.  Far 
Eastern  and  African  costume  Emphasis  on  cioihmg  as 
an  expression  of  culture  and  as  an  indicator  of  cultural 
change 

TEXT  347  History  of  Costume  II  (3)  The  devekjpment 
ol  European  and  American  dress  from  the  Renaissance 
10  the  present,  relating  the  history  of  costume  lo 
changing  technology,  social  attitudes  and  trends  in  the 
popular  and  line  arts 

TEXT  355  Textile  Furnishings  (3)  Three  lectures  per 

week  Prerequisite  TEXT  150  The  performance  ol 
textile  turnishings.  including  tXJth  the  residential  and 
contract-comnnercial  markets  The  selection,  matenal 
properties,  specifications,  use  and  care  of  textile 
furnishings.  Carpet  and  floor  covenngs.  upholstered 
furniture,  draoenes  and  window  coverings,  wall 
coverings,  bedding  and  mattresses,  and  domestic 
textiles, 

TEXT  363  History  of  Textiles  (3)  A  study  ol  historic  and 
contemporary  libers  and  laoncs  The  analysis  ol  designs 
and  techniques  ol  decorating  labncs  and  lf>e 
relationship  ol  textiles  to  the  aesthetic  arxl 
developmental  cultures  ol  society 

TEXT  365  Fashion  Merchandising  (3)  Prefeouisite 

consent  ot  instructor  Analysis  Of  lash'on  trends  and  their 
effect  on  retail  nne'Chandismg  Emphasis  on  the  buying 
and  selling  process,  including  the  ca'cuations 
necessary  to  plan  and  estimate  seasonal  purchases, 
mark  UPS.  turnover,  open-lo-buy,  marKOowns  and 
stocksa-es  ratios 

TEXT  375  Economics  of  the  Textile  af»d  Apparel 
Industry  (3)  Three  ectures  per  week  Prereouisites 
ECON  201  and  203  Trends  m  the  production  and 
consumption  of  textnes  and  apparel,  economic  analysis 
of  the  textile  and  apparei  industries,  factors  affecting 
changes  m  output,  price,  location  and  market  structure 
TEXT  385  Junior  Honors  Seminar  (1)  Lmted  to  lunors 
in  the  oeoartmenta  honors  program  Readings,  repots 
and  discussion  of  selected  topics 

TEXT  388  FleM  Wort(  and  Analysis  In  TextllM  (3-12) 

Supervised,  professional,  tieid  worx  experience  m 
retailing,  industry  or  goverrwnenl.  A  seminar  aixJ  a 
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wnllen  critique  of  (he  lieid  work  experience  will  be 
required  to  relate  loimal  academic  study  to  student  work 
experiences  Students  must  apply  a  semester  in 
advance  Enrollment  is  by  permission  ol  the  department 
and  IS  limited  to  maprs  Mdy  be  repealed  to  a  iiidxiirium 
ol  12  credits 

TEXT  396  Field  Work  and  Analysis  In  Textiles  (3-12) 
Supervised,  prolessional.  Iieid  work  experience  in 
retailing,  industry  or  government.  A  seminar  and  a 
written  cntique  ot  the  lield  work  experience  will  be 
required  to  relate  formal  academic  study  to  student  work 
experiences  Students  must  apply  a  semester  in 
advance  and  enrollment  is  by  permission  of  the 
department  and  is  limited  to  maprs. 
TEXT  400  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite  (ylATH 
110  or  115  Research  methodology  in  textiles  and 
consumer  economics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
application  of  statistical  concepts  and  techniques  to  the 
analysis  of  data  from  the  areas  of  textiles  and  consumer 
economics  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
credit  in  CNEC  400, 

TEXT  420  Apparel  Design:  Draping  (3)  Two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week  Prerequisites:  APDS  101 
and  TEXT  222  APDS  220  recommended  but  not 
required.  Students  explore  pattern  design  through 
draping  on  the  human  form.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
Kilerrelationship  between  matenal.  design  and  form. 

TEXT  425  Advanced  Apparel  Design  (3)  Six  hours  of 
latxjratory  per  week  Prerequisites  APDS  101.  TEXT 
250.  and  TEXT  222.  The  integration  of  apparel  design 
skills  and  principles  in  solving  problems  in  apparel 
production,  merchandising,  and  in  clothing  lor  special 
needs. 

TEXT  441  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior  (3)  Three 
lectures  per  week  Prerequisites  PSYC  100  and  SOCY 
100  An  exploration  ot  sociopsychological  approaches 
to  the  study  of  clothing  in  relation  to  human  behavior. 
Social  and  psychological  theories  will  be  examined  as 
possible  framework  for  the  study  and  investigation  ol 
clothing 

TEXT  452  Textile  Science:  Chemical  Structures  and 
Properties  ol  Fibers  (3)  Two  lectures  and  lour  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  CMEM  104  or 
consent  ol  instructor.  The  chemical  structure,  properties 
and  reactions  of  the  maior  classes  of  natural  and 
man-made  fitiers  The  relationship  between  molecular 
structure  and  physical  properties  of  fibers  and  fabrics. 
Latxiratory  includes  chemical  identification  of  fibers, 
preparation  of  selected  fibers  and  examination  of 
chemical  reactions  and  properties  ol  fibers. 

TEXT  454  Textile  Science:  Finishes  (3)  Two  lectures 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite; 
TEXT  452  or  consent  ot  instructor.  A  study  of  the 
chemical  reactions  and  and  mechanisms  involved  in 
imparting  water  repellance.  crease  resistance  and 
crease  recovery  properties,  shnnk-resistance.  flame 
resistance,  soil-release  properties  and  moth  and  mildew 
resistance  to  textile  materials  Properties  of  the  finished 
material  which  allect  its  end-use.  The  application  of 
finishes,  identification  of  finishes  and  a  study  ot  the 
properties  of  finished  fabrics. 

TEXT  456  Textile  Science:  Dyes  and  Dye  Application 

(3)  Two  lectures  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  TEXT  452  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  the  pnncipies  and  techniques  of  dyeing 
and  printing  of  textile  materials  Properties  otthe  finished 
products  which  affect  their  end-use. 

TEXT    470    Textile    and    Apparel    Marketing    (3) 

Prerequisite:  BN/1GT  350  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
Analysis  of  tfie  production,  pricing,  distribution,  and 
promotion  ot  fibers,  yarns,  fabrics  and  textile  products 
by  end  use  Identification  of  target  markets  and 
development  of  marketing  strategies  Application  of  case 
study  method  to  problems  ol  textile  and  apparel  firms. 

TEXT  488  Sentor  Honors  Thesis  (1-4)  Limited  to 
undergraduate  students  in  the  departmental  fvxKirs 
program.  An  independent  literary,  laboratory  ot  field 
study,  conducted  throughout  the  student's  senior  year. 
Student  sfiouid  register  in  both  tall  and  spnng. 

TEXT  498  Special  Studies  (2-4)  Independent  study  by 
an  individual  student  or  by  a  group  of  students  in 
advanced  work  not  otherwise  provided  in  tf>e 
department  Students  must  prepare  a  description  of  the 
study  they  wish  to  undertake  The  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  directing  the  study  and  the 
department  chairman. 


THET  —  Theatre 

THET  110  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Introduction 
to  the  people  ol  the  tneatei.  actors,  directors,  designers 
and  backstage  personnel  The  core  and  characteristics 
of  a  play  script,  theatrical  forms  and  styles,  and  theater 

history. 

THET  120  Acting  Fundamentals  (3)  Basic  principles  of 
acting  techniques  Exercises  structured  to  develop  the 
students  concentration,  imagination,  sense  and 
emotional  memory  Textual  analysis,  character  analysis 
and  scene  study:  and  the  application  of  these 
techniques  to  character  portrayal  through  performance 
ol  short  scenes. 

THET  125  Creative  Expression  (3)  For  the  non-theater 
arts  maior.  Exploration  ot  creativity  through  self 
expression,  Basic  techniques  of  pantomime, 
improvisation,  role  playing,  communicative  and 
concentrative  skills  through  movement,  theater  games 
and  group  dynamics. 

THET  170  Stagecraft  (3)  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals 
of  theatrical  productions,  with  emphasis  in  the 
construction  of  scenery.  Practice  work  on  University 
Theater  and  experimental  theater  productions. 

THET  185  Makeup  (2)  The  theory  and  practice  of  stage 
makeup  covering  character  analysis,  facial  anatomy, 
application  of  makeup  and  period  styles  in  theatrical 
makeup. 

THET  221  Speech  For  the  Stage  (3)  Development  of 
the  vocal  techniques  required  lor  theatrical  production 
including  proiection.  resonance,  and  character  voices. 
The  study  and  acquisition  of  the  diction  of  the  American 
stage. 

THET  273  Scenographic  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite: 
THET  170  An  analysis  of  the  graphic  approaches  used 
in  various  stages  of  planning  and  execution  of  a  setting 
for  the  theater  Study  of  drafting  techniques, 
presentational  conventions,  and  scene  painting 
techniques  unique  to  the  theater. 

THET  283  Costume  Crafts  (3)  Study  and  practical 
experience  in  garment  construction  and  related  costume 
crafts  as  used  in  theater  costume  design  Emphasis  on 
celastic  armour,  leweiry,  hat-making  and  other  related 
theater  costuming  crafts. 

THET  310  The  American  Theatre  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
theatre  people,  plays,  events,  and  social  forces  which 
shaped  an  evolution  from  the  colonial  beginnings  of 
artistic  dependence  on  England  to  the  uniquely 
American  theatre  ol  today. 

THET  311  Play  Production  (3)  A  practical  study  of  the 
various  elements  and  procedures  necessary  for 
production  ol  plays  tor  public  pertormance. 

THET  320  Intermediate  Acting  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET 
120  OR  221  or  permission  ot  the  instructor.  Continuation 
of  THET  120,  Emphasis  on  the  bluepnnting  of  character 
development  and  portrayal  for  a  full  length  play. 

THET  330  Play  Directing  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  120 
and  170  A  lecture-iatxiralory  course  dealing  with  the 
techniques  of  coordination,  designing  and  guiding  the 
production  of  a  scnpt  through  to  pertormance  Study 
and  practice  in  stage  composition,  movement,  pacing, 
scnpt  and  character  analysis,  and  rehearsal  routines. 
Emphasis  on  methods  of  communicatiiDn  a  script  to  an 
audience. 

THET  371  Stage  Decor  (3)  Prerequisite  THET  170  A 
study  of  environmental  decor,  ornaments  and  properties 
through  the  ages  and  their  practical  reproduction  for  a 
theatrical  production. 

THET  375  Stage  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  THET  170 
and  491  Design-oriented  theatre  majors  are  expected  to 
also  have  credit  tor  THET  273  A  study  of  design  theory 
and  style  Methods  and  techniques  of  coordination  all 
elements  of  scenic  design  tor  theatre. 

THET  415  Playwrfting  (3)  The  writing  of  a  one-act  and  a 

full-length  play. 

THET    420    Styles    and    Theories    of    Acting    (3) 

Prerequisites  THET  120.  221.  320  or  consent  of 
instructor  Emphasis  on  the  philosophical  basis  and 
techniques  necessary  for  acting  modern  realistic  drama 
and  acting  period  style  dramas  In-depth  study  ot 
Stamsiavski  System  and  application  ot  those  techniques 
toward  pertormance  in  scenes.  Examination  and 
application    ol    the    techniques    necessary    for    the 


preparation  and  pertormance  ol  an  acting  score  lor 
pertorming  Shakespeare  Improvisation.  Required 
attendance  at  live  theatre  productions. 

THET  421  Movement  for  Actors  (3)  Studies  and 
intensive  exercises  to  aid  the  acting  student  in 
understanding  physical  and  emotional  energy  How.  tx>dy 
placement,  alignment  and  body  image.  The  physical 
aspects  of  character. 

THET  422  Mime  (3)  Exploration  ol  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  mime  Concentration  on  theory,  body 
awareness  and  control,  balance,  isolation,  illusions, 
characterizations.  Emphasis  on  solo  and  duet 
performance. 

THET  423  Stage  Combat  (3)  Principles  and  techniques 
of  directing  tights  for  the  stage  with  emphasis  on 
hand-to-hand  combat,  quarterstaff  and  rapier  and 
dagger  History  ol  hand  weapons  from  primitive  man 
through  the  nineteenth  century. 

THET  429  Actor's  Studio  (1-3)  Prerequisite  consent  of 
instructor  Participation  in  dramatic  roles  executed  under 
faculty  supervision  in  the  department's  productions. 
Eligible  students  must  make  commitments  and  plan 
performances  with  course  instructor  during 
pre-registration.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  ol  six 
credits. 

THET  430  Advanced  Directing   For  the   Stage  (3) 

Prerequisite:  THET  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  the  preparation  procedures  and  rehearsal 
practices  necessary  tor  the  presentation  of  a  variety  ol 
theatrical  styles  and  forms.  Emphasis  on  understanding 
the  relationship  between  the  director,  the  actor,  the 
scnpt  and  the  audience.  A  series  of  student  directed 
scenes  supplemented  by  attendance  at  theatre 
productions. 

THET  450  American  Musical  Comedy  (3)  The  evolution 
ol  musical  comedy  through  opera  to  early  American 
extravaganzas  and  minstrels  to  the  musicals  ol  the 
1920's  and  1930's,  The  development  and  highlights  ol 
the  form  since  1940  The  function  and  form  ol  the 
libretto,  music  and  lyrics,  and  the  roles  ot  the  creative 
personnel  of  a  musical  production.  Workshops  in 
performance  skills. 

THET  451  Musical  Comedy  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  Development  ot  the  ability  to  nrxjve. 
act  and  express  through  the  media  of  lync  and  music. 

THET  460  Theatre  Management  I  (3)  The  practical  tools 
of  theatre  management  production  philosophies, 
selecting  and  balancing  a  season,  tickets  and  txix  office 
procedures,  budgeting,  graphic  arts  production, 
advertising,  publicity  and  other  promotional  devices. 

THET  461  Theatre  Management  H  (3)  Prerequisite: 
THET  460  or  consent  of  instructor  Case  studies, 
discussions,  lectures  and  protects  concerning  advance 
theatre  management  decision  making  and 
administration,  including  such  areas  as  personnel 
relations,  contract  negotiations,  theatrical  unions,  fund 
raising,  touring,  audience  development  and  public 
relations. 

THET  471  Advanced  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisites: 
THET  170.  273.  375  or  consent  of  instructor  Study  ol 
penod  styles  and  techniques  m  scenic  design. 
Emphasis  on  individual  projects  and  multi-use  theatres. 

THET  472  Stage  Property  Design  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  ol  instructor  Materials  and  techniques  lor  the 
design  and  execution  ot  stage  properties  with  special 
emphasis  on  period  research,  special  malenais,  and 
special  effects. 

THET  473  Scene  Painting  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor  Scene  painting  techniques  and  materials. 
Three-dimensional  realistic  scenery  and  non-reaiistic 
two-dimensional  backdrops  Individual  projects. 

THET  474  Stage  Management  and  Technical  Direction 

(3)  Intensive  practical  study  ot  the  techniques  and 
procedures  tor  stage  management  and  technical 
direction  An  independent  project  dealing  with  the 
production  of  a  theoretical  show. 

THET  476  Principles  and  Theories  of  Stage  Lighting 

(3)  Prerequisite  THET  170.  recommended  THET  273  A 
study  of  the  theories  of  electrification,  instruments, 
design,  color,  and  control  for  stage  and  television  Brief 
sun/ey  ol  sound  for  the  theatre.  Practical  work  on 
productions. 
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THET  477  Advanced  Lighting  Design  (3)  Prerequisite 

THET  476  SluOy  ol  hislory  and  Itieory  ol  hgWing  design. 
Design  exercises  in  proscenium,  m-lhe-round.  thrust, 
outdoor  pageant,  circus,  concert,  spectacle,  dance  and 
television  iighiing,  A  survey  ol  lighting  companies  and 
eguipmenl  and  architectural  lighting. 

THET  479  Theater  Workshop  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  THET 
170  and  permission  ot  the  mslruclor.  Participation  in  the 
technical  aspects  ol  theatre  production  in  selected 
university  and  expenmenlal  theatre  productions. 
ReoeataDie  to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 
THET  480  Stage  Costume  History  and  Design  I  (3) 
Basic  principles  ol  theatre  costume  design  and 
introduction  to  rendenng  skills.  Emphasis  on 
development  ol  design  conception,  unity,  character 
siaiement.  basic  clothing  design  and  period  style 
adaptation. 

THET  481  Stage  Costume  History  and  Design  11  (3) 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  ol  lalxiralory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  THET  480.  An  advanced  study  ol  costume 
design  and  interpretation  leading  to  understanding  and 
facility  in  design  ot  stylized  productions.  Emphasis  on 
design  lor  musical  comedy,  dance  theatre,  opera  and 
various  non-traditional  lorms  ol  theatre  production. 

THET  486  Stage  Costume  Construction  I  (3)  Study 

and  practical  experience  in  garment  construction  and 
related  costume  cralls  as  used  in  theatre  costume 
design.  Flat  panern  development,  textiles,  theatrical 
sewing  technigues  and  organization  ol  the  costume 
construction  process. 

THET  487  Stage  Costume  Construction  II  (3)  Study 
and  practical  experience  in  the  construction  ol  stage 
costumes,  props  and  accessones  Pattern  development 
by  draping,  millinery,  corsets,  masks,  jewelry,  armor  and 
period  footwear. 

THET  490  History  of  ftte  Theatre  I  (3)  Evolution  of  the 
theatre  Irom  primitive  origins,  through  the  early 
Renaissance  with  emphasis  on  playwrights  and  plays, 
theatre  architecture  and  decor,  and  sigmticant 
personalities  Extensive  use  of  graphic  material,  play 
reading,  related  Iheatre-gomg. 

THET  491  History  Of  the  Theatre  II  (3)  A  continuation  ol 
THET  490  beginning  with  the  16th  century  and 
progressing  into  the  20th.  examining  the  late 
Renaissance.  Elizabethan.  Restoration.  17th  to  I9th 
century  European,  and  early  American  theatres. 
Emphasis  on  dramatic  forms  and  styles,  theatre 
architecture  and  decor,  and  significant  personalities. 
Extensive  use  ol  graphic  material,  play  reading,  related 
theatre-going. 

THET  495  History  of  Theatrical  Theory  and  Criticism 

(3)  The  development  ol  theatrical  theory  and  criticism 
Irom  the  Greeks  to  the  rnoOem  theorist  The 
philosophical  basis  of  theatre  as  an  art  form  Important 
theorists  and  the  practical  application  ot  their  theories  in 
either  play  scripts  or  theatrical  productions  Required 
attendance  at  selected  live  theatre  productions. 

THET  499  Independent  Study  (3)  Prerequisite: 
permission  ol  instructor  An  independent  study  course  in 
which  each  student  completes  an  assigned  maior 
theatre  proiect  under  close  lacuity  supervision  Proiects 
may  culminate  with  term  papers,  scenic  or  costume 
designs,  or  a  stage  production.  Repeatabie  to  a 
mciximum  ol  six  credits. 

UMEI  —  Maryland  English  Institute 

UMEI  001  English  as  a  Foreign  Language:  Beginning 

(0)  Twenty  live  hours  per  week  Intens  ve  course  lor  the 
non-native  speaker  ol  English  who  has  little  or  no 
previous  knowledge  ol  English.  Focus  on  the  rapid 
acquisition  ol  the  basic  leatures  ot  English  grammar  and 
pronunciation  and  on  speaking  and  understanding 
American  English,  reading  and  writing  appropriate  to  the 
level  will  be  included  Special  lee  Carries  no  credit 
towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention 
plan. 

UMEI    002    English    as    a    Foreign    Language: 

Intermediate  I  (0)  Twenty-live  hours  per  week  intensive 
course  for  the  rx)n-nalive  speaker  ol  English  who  has 
had  some  previous  instruction  in  English.  Emphasis  on 
improving  listening  and  speaking  skills,  on  mastering 
intermediate  grammatical  structures,  and  on  expanding 
vocabulary  includes  practice  in  reading  and  wnting 
appropriate  to  the  level  Special  lee  Carnes  no  credit 
towards  any  degree  and  does  not  count  in  the  retention 


plan 

UMEI    003     English     as    a    Foreign     Language: 

Intermediate  II  (0)  Twenty-live  hours  per  week 
intensive  course  lor  the  non-native  speaker  ol  Engiish 
who  has  mastered  the  essential  structures  ol  English 
grammar  Emphasis  on  improving  communicative  skills 
lor  a  wide  range  ol  linguistic  situations,  on  rapid 
expansion  ol  vocabulary,  and  on  improving  reading 
comprehension  and  basic  writing  skills  Special  lee. 
Carries  no  credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not 
count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI    004     English    as    a     Foreign     Language: 

Intermediate  III  (0)  Twenty-live  hours  per  week 
Intensive  course  for  the  non-native  speaker  ol  English 
who  has  a  good  command  ol  the  basic  features  ol 
S(X)ken  and  written  English.  Emphasis  on  relinmg 
speaking  and  listening  skills,  on  improving  reading 
speed  and  comprehension  ol  academic  texts,  and  on 
developing  writing  skills  lor  academic  courses  Special 
lee.  Carries  no  credit  towards  any  degree  and  does  not 
count  in  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  005  Advanced  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 

(0)  Twelve  hours  per  week  Semi-intensive  course  lor 
the  nearly  proficient  non-native  speaker  ol  English 
needing  additional  language  instruction  prior  to 
undertaking  lull-time  academic  study  Speaking  and 
listening  skills;  improvement  ol  reading  speed  and 
comprehension:  and  development  ot  writing  skills  with 
special  emphasis  on  research  papers  and  use  ol  the 
University  library  Special  fee.  This  course  does  not 
carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the  university  and 
does  not  count  m  the  retention  plan. 

UMEI  006  English  Pronunciation  (0)  Individualized 
Class  lor  the  non-native  speaker  ol  English  Diagnosis  of 
individual  pronunciation  problems  Practice  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  English  sounds  and 
improvement  of  ability  to  speak  English  with  proper 
stress  and  intonation  patterns  Special  lee  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the 
University  and  does  not  count  in  the  Retention  Plan. 

UMEI  007  Workshop  for  Foreign  Teaching  Assistants 

(0)  For  graduate  teaching  assistants  who  are  not  native 
speakers  of  English  and  who  need  to  improve  their 
ability  to  instruct  in  English.  English  grammar  and 
pronunciation  Cultural  Cues  to  enhance  classroom 
management  and  basic  instructional  techniques.  Oral 
presentations  keyed  to  each  student's  discipline  will  be 
video-taped  lor  individual  review  Special  lee  This 
course  does  not  carry  credit  towards  any  degree  at  the 
University  and  does  not  count  in  the  Retention  Plan. 

URBS  —  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies 

URBS  100  Introduction  to  interdisciplinary  Urban 
Studies  (3)  The  scope  and  range  ol  urban  studies,  and 
the  characteristics  ol  urban  hie  An  interdisciplinary 
lecture  series  which  meets  twice  a  week,  gaming 
latxiratory  sessions  which  meet  tor  two  hours  once  a 
week,  and  the  development  ol  an  urban  proiecl  May  not 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  received  credit  lor  URBS 
560 

URBS  210  Behavioral  and  Social  Dimensions  of  the 
Urban  Community  (3)  Three  lecture  hours  per  week 
Delinition  ol  urbanism.  urbanization,  and  urban 
demography:  study  ol  the  institutional  Iramework  of 
urban  areas,  including  administration,  politics,  finances, 
and  commumications,  explanation  ol  human  services 
and  social  issues. 

URBS  220  Environmental  and  Technological 
Dimensions  of  the  Uriian  Community  (3)  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week  Issues  involved  in  understanding  the 
impact  ol  environment  and  technology  on  urban  living. 
Emphasis  on  the  metropolis  as  a  physical  structure, 
including  its  housing,  land  use  and  geography,  on  the 
metropolis  as  a  physical  system,  including  its 
environment,  engineering  and  uti'ities,  and  on  public 
policy  issues  ol  technology  m  the  urban  areas 

URBS  320  The  City  and  the  Developing  National 
Culture  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite 
permission  ol  instructor  or  one  URBS  course  Definition 
of  national  culture  as  contained  m  values,  ideas, 
ideology,  and  nwrai  standards  but  expressed  m  obiects 
and  activities  History  ot  the  city  m  the  United  States  as 
related  to  cultural  phases  the  city  and  innovation  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  in  literature  and  the  line  arts, 
individual  cities  as  creators  ol  cultural  history,  the  city 


and  mass  culture 

URBS  350  Introduction  to  UrtMn   Reld   Study  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  insturctor  or  one  URBS 
course  Instruction  in  the  techniques  ol  inquiry  into 
urban  conditions  Training  m  use  ot  descnptive  statistics 
to  summarize  data  Selection  ol  problems  lor  study, 
design  of  research,  preparing  conclusions  Comparison 
ol  team-research  approach  to  individual  investigation. 
Study  ol  the  urban  community  through  lieid  projects. 

URBS     397     Honors     Independent     Reading     (3) 

Prerequisite  admission  to  honors  program  in  URBS  or 
Other  departments     Directed  reading  in  contempotary 

urban  studies 

URBS  399  independent  Study  In  Urt>an  Topics  (3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  or  one  URBS 
course  Directed  research  and  study  ol  selected  aspects 
ol  urban  attairs. 

URBS    420     Seminar    In     Urban     LIteratura    (3) 

Prerequisite  two  URBS  courses  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor  The  works  ol  several  ot  the  major  20th 
century  writers  in  urban  studies  A  comparative  analysis 
ol  the  perspectives  ol  these  writers  on  theoretical  and 
Substantive  urban  issues,  is  a  basis  lor  more  advanced 
study  in  the  theory  and  process  ol  urbanization. 

URBS    438    Urban    Internship    (1-6)    Prereguisite: 

permission  ot  the  department  Supervised  field  training 
in  urban-oriented  programs  Emphasized  areas  ol 
interest  are  (1)  neighborhoods  and  communities.  (2) 
organizations  and  agencies,  (3)  specific  programs  The 
student  will  be  assigned  to  a  specific  agency  or  p'Oiect 
and  will  be  responsible  to  that  agency  Class  meetings, 
written  reports,  instructor  conferences,  and  a  student  s 
critique  ol  his  experience  are  included.  Repeatabie  to  a 
maximum  ol  six  credits. 

URBS  440  CKy  and  Regional  Economic  Development 

(3)  Prerequisite.  URBS  210  and  ECON  105.  or  ECON 
201,  or  ECON  205  Emphasis  on  urban  Imance  and 
causes  of  urban  fiscal  stress,  the  spatial  patterns  ol 
employment  and  population,  urban  labor  markets,  and 
models  ol  urban  and  regional  growth  and  decline 
Focus  on  application  ol  economic  theory  and  urban 
planning  techniques  to  issues  ol  public  senrice  delivery, 
local  economic  development,  and  land  use  planning. 

URBS  450  Problems  In  Urban  Law  (3)  Recommended 

preparation  six  credits  m  uRBS  courses  A  survey  ol  the 
urban  legal  environment  and  special  legal  problems  ol 
urban  governments  and  public  interest  lawyers. 
Problems  related  to  planning,  zoning,  eminent  domain 
and  land  use  controls,  consumer  protection  m  central 
cities,  housing  codes  and  multiple  dwenmg  regulation, 
public  accommodations  and  civil  ngnts  ordinances, 
defending  the  indigent,  and  weilare  delivery  systems. 

URBS  480  Urban  Theory  and  Simulation  (3)  Review  ol 
early  theories  ot  the  city  Contemporary  tfieones  ol  the 
city  as  a  physical  and  an  institutional  system  Urban 
theory  as  integration  ol  information  involving  economic. 
political,  and  social  dimensions  ot  contemporary  cities. 
Simulation  and  gaming  as  theory  testing.  urt>an 
simulation  and  gaming  as  theory  building. 

URBS  488  Selected  Topics  In  Urban  Studies  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  permission  ol  instructor  Topics  ot  special 
interest  to  advanced  urban  studies  students  Repeatabie 
to  a  maximum  ol  six  credits  provided  subject  matter  is 
ditterent. 

URBS  498  Honors  Seminar  In  Selected  Topica  (3) 

Prerequisite  Admission  to  honors  program  in  uRBS  or 
other  departments  individual  reading  and  reseaxh, 
and  group  discussion  oeaimg  with  selected  major 
contemporary  urban  issues  Philosophy  and  growth  ol 
new  towns,  emergent  forms  of  urban  policy  federal 
legislation  and  the  cities,  citizen  attitudes  toward 
metropolitan  government,  housmg  abandonment. 
rehabilitation,  and  new  construction,  the  urban  future; 
major  world  capitals,  arxl  urbanization  in  devetoping 
nations  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  ol  sw  credits 
(or  credit  provided  the  topics  are  different 

URBS  499  Honors  Thetit  (3-6)  Prerequisite 
admissions  to  honors  program  m  uRBS  or  other 
departments  Individual  reading  and  research,  and  the 
writing  ol  an  original  paper  on  an  urban  topic  ol  the 
students  choice  under  the  guidance  ol  a  tacuify 
member. 
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WMST  —  Women's  Studies 

WMST  200  Introduction  to  Women*  Studies  (3)  A 

hislo'ic  and  mierdiscipimafy  sludy  ol  the  stalus.  foies. 
and  expeirences  ol  women  Soufces  irom  a  variety  ol 
fields  such  as  iilefature.  psycnoiogy,  hislory.  and 
aninfopoiogy.  locusmg  on  the  writings  ol  women. 

WMST  2S0  Women,  Art  and  Culture  (3)  An  exploration 
ot  womens  cealwity  Topics  include  traditional  and 
alternative  womens  cultures,  an.  myth,  literature,  and 
theology  by  women,  women's  heroic  journeys,  and 
emerging  leminist  art  and  culture 

WMST  298  Selected  Topics  In  Womens  Studies  (1-3) 

Repeaiauie  to  a  niaKimum  ol  6  credits 

WMST  400  Theories  of  Feminism  (3)  A  study  ol 
lemimst  theories  Irom  an  interdisciplinary  perspective, 
including  politics,  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology. 
and  and  philosophy  Prerequisite  a  course  on  women 
(ideally  WMST  200)  or  consent  ol  the  instructor. 

WMST  498  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies  (1-3) 

Repeatapie  to  a  maximum  ol  6  credits  Prerequisite  a 
course  on  women  (ideally  WMST  200)  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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200L  101  General  Zoology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 
and  two  hours  ot  laPoralory  per  week.  An  introduction 
to  the  modern  concepts  ol  biological  principles  and 
animal  hie  Emphasis  on  the  functional  aspects  ol  living 
systems  with  a  survey  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
t)ases  of  all  life  processes  intended  lor  non-ma|ors  with 
no  zoology  background  who  need  a  iile  sciences  course 
or  for  potential  zoology  majors  with  no  high  school 
biology  training. 

ZOOL  181  Life  In  the  Oceans  (3)  Ttire  lectures  per 

week.  Prerequisite  an  introductory  course  in  biological 
principles  Consideration  of  major  groups  of  animals 
and  plants  in  various  marine  environments  and  man's 
potential  uses  and  misuses  ol  the  ocean.  Not  accepted 
for  credit  towards  the  zoology  major. 

ZOOL  201  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  Two 

hours  ol  lecture  and  lour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  ZOOL  101  or  equivalent  A  thorough 
introduction  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
skeletal,  muscular,  nervous  and  sensory  systems. 
Introduction  to  cellular  physiology.  Not  accepted  for 
credit  toward  the  zoology  major. 

ZOOL  202  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  il  (4)  Two 

hours  of  lecture  and  tour  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  101  or  equivalent  Introduction  to 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cardiovascular. 
respiratory,  digestive,  excretory  and  reproductive 
systems  Intermediary  metabolism  and  endocrine 
relationships.  Not  accepted  lor  credit  toward  the  zoology 
major, 

ZOOL  210  Animal  Diversity  (4)  Two  one-hour  lectures 
and  two  two-hour  laboratories  per  week  A  comparative 
sludy  of  the  diversity  of  animal  form  and  function, 
including  analysis  ot  structures  and  mechanisms  which 
different  organisms  utilize  to  cope  with  similar 
requirements  of  ule  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who 
have  credit  in  ZOOL  293. 

ZOOL  211   Ceil  Biology  and  Physiology  (4)  Three 

lectures  and  one  three-nour  laooratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  103  Biochemical  and  physiological 
mechanisms  underlying  cellular  function.  Properties  of 
cells  which  make  life  possible  and  mechanisms  by 
which  cells  provide  energy,  reproduce,  and  regulate  and 
integrate  with  each  other  and  their  environment. 

ZOOL  212  Ecology,  Evolution  and  Behavior  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-hour  iatx)ra!ory  per  week. 
Fundamental  principles  underlying  the  diversity  of 
ecological,  evolutionary,  and  behavioral  relationships 
observed  in  nature,  including  the  mechanisms  of  natural 
selection  leading  to  adaptation  of  organisms  to  the 
environnnent  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have 
credit  in  ZOOL  270  OR  271. 

ZOOL  213  Genetics  and  Development  (4)  Three 
lectures  and  one  three-nour  latxjratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  ol  organic  chemistry.  An 
integration  of  the  basic  pnncip'es  ol  two  related 
subjects,  genetics  and  development.  Composition, 
transmission,  and  function  of  genetic  matenal,  basic 
processes  of  animal  development,  and  the  role  of 
differential  gene  expression  in  control  and  regulation  of 


development  Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have 
credit  in  ZOOL  230  or  246 

ZOOL  299  Supplemental   Study  In  Zoology  (1-3) 

Prerequisite  consent  ot  department  Research  or  special 
study  to  complement  a  course  taken  previously  which  is 
not  kiiiy  equivalent  lo  current  deoanmentai 
requirements  Credit  according  lo  work  done. 
Repeatabie  to  a  maximum  ot  six  credits 

ZOOL  301  Biological  Issues  and  Scientific  Evidence 

(3)  Prerequisite  an  introductory  college  level  biology 
course  The  process  ol  scientific  inquiry  m  biology,  using 
as  models  two  areas  m  which  scientific  data  ol  social 
importance  is  subject  lo  widely  differing  interpretations. 
(1)  evolution  vs  crealionism,  (2)  measurement  of  human 
intelligence  The  provisional  nature  ol  scientific  truth. 
Evolution  and  creation-science  viewpoints.  Intelligence 
testing  is  viewed  Irom  a  historical  perspective  ol  its 
origins  in  I9th  century  craniometry  and  the  subsequent 
development  ol  intelligence  tests, 

ZOOL  308  Honors  Seminar  (1)  One  hour  of  discussion 
per  week  Prerequisite  participation  in  honors  program. 
Guided  discussion  of  topics  of  current  interest. 
Repeatabie  to  total  ol  lour  hours  credit, 

ZOOL     309     Honors     Independent     Study     (1-4) 

Prerequisite  participation  m  the  honors  program  Sludy 
ol  classical  material  by  way  of  guided  independent 
study  and  laboratory  experiments,  Repeatabie  to  a  total 
ol  12  hours  credit. 

ZOOL  318  Honors  Researcti  (1-2)  Prerequisite: 
participation  in  the  honors  program  A  laboratory 
research  problem:  required  each  semester  during 
fKinors  participation  and  culminating  in  a  honors  thesis. 
Repeatabie  to  a  total  of  eight  hours  credit. 

ZOOL   319    Special    Problems    in    Zoology    (1-2) 

Prerequisites  a  major  m  zoology  or  biological  sciences, 
a  minimum  of  3,0  GPA  in  the  biological  sciences  and 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Research  or  integrated 
reading  in  zoology  A  student  may  register  several  times 
and  receive  up  to  8  semester  hours  ot  credit. 

ZOOL  328  Selected  Topics  In  Zoology  (1-4)  Lectures, 

seminars,  mmi-courses  and  other  special  instruction  in 
various  zoological  subjects  The  contents  and  format  of 
the  course  change  frequently  and  students  may  register 
lor  it  more  than  once  up  to  a  total  of  six  credits. 

ZOOL    330    Biological    Aspects    of    Aging    (3) 

Prerequisite  a  coiege  level  course  in  bioiogy  or 
zoology  A  survey  of  the  biological  changes  occurnng  in 
cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  aging  vertebrates. 
Experimental  evidence  and  current  theories  of  the 
underlying  mechanisms  of  aging,  including  both  genetic 
and  environmental  effects.  Not  acceptable  as  credit 
toward  the  major  in  zoology. 

ZOOL    346    Human    Genetics    and    Society    (3) 

Prerequisites:  two  conege  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  and/or  mathematics  For  non-biological  science 
students  seeking  an  understanding  of  genetics, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  humans  and  the  decisions  they 
may  have  to  make  as  individuals  and  members  of 
society  Study  of  genes,  their  mutation  and  transmittal, 
and  the  ellect  of  recent  discovenes  on  present  and 
future  generations.  Not  accepted  for  credit  towards  the 
zoology  major, 

ZOOL  361  Invertebrate  Behavior  (3)  Two  lectures  and 
three  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  a 
college  level  course  m  zoology  or  a  related  discipline. 
An  introduction  lo  invertebrate  behavior  with  emphasis 
pn  the  obsen/ation.  descnotion  and  quantification  ol 
normal  behavior  in  a  variety  of  animals  This  course 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirement  ol  upper  division 
laboratory  courses  lor  zoology  majors. 

ZOOL  381  Natural  History  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (3) 

Three  lectures  per  week  and  at  least  one  Saturday  lield 
tnp  Prerequisites  a  course  in  biological  sciences  or 
permission  of  instructor  Consideration  of  the  major 
groups  of  organisms  associated  with  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  current  issues  that  determine  man's  present 
and  future  uses  lor  the  Chesapeake  and  its  biota.  Not 
accepted  as  credit  for  the  zoology  major. 

ZOOL  390  Comparative  Vertebrate  Morphology  (4) 

Two  hours  ol  lecture  and  six  hours  of  iaOOrtory  per 
week  Prerequisite:  ZOOL  210  or  ZOOL  212  or  the 
equivalent-  A  comparative  study  pf  adaptive 
modifications  in  vertebrate  structure  and  function  as  a 
result  of  natural  selection. 


ZOOL  411  Cell  Biology  (4)  Thrt-r-  nr  .,r,;  ol  f-ciure  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL 
211  and  213.  ChEM  243  or  245.  MATH  140  or  220.  or 
permission  of  the  instructor  A  study  of  the  molecular 
and  biochemical  basis  of  cell  structure  and  of  integrated 
functions  ol  the  subcellar  organelles,  with  an  emphasis 
on  eukaryotes 

ZOOL  413  Biophysics  (3)  Three  lectures  a  week. 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  211.  PHYS  122  or  142.  and  MATH 
140  or  220  An  introduction  to  the  ideas  and  methods 
used  in  biophysics  to  analyze  the  lunclionai  components 
ol  cells  and  tissues  as  physical-chemical  systems. 

ZOOL  415  Celt  Differentiation  (3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL 
211  or  213,  The  processes  by  which  ceils  become 
differentiated  from  each  other  during  development,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  biochemical  and  ultrastructural 
mechanisms  ol  these  changes. 

ZOOL  421  Neurophysiology  (4)  Three  hours  of  lecture 

and  three  fiours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites: 
an  introductory  course  in  zoology  or  biology  (e  g  .  ZOOL 
211).  CHEM  233.  and  physics  through  an  introduction  to 
electncity  and  magnetism  The  physiology  ol  nerves, 
muscles  and  sensory  receptors  and  aspects  ol  central 
nen/ous  system  physiology. 

ZOOL  422  Vertebrate  Physiology  (4)  Three  hours  of 

lecture  and  three  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites  ZOOL  211  and  one  semester  ol  organic 
chemistry  or  permission  of  instructor  A  sludy  of  the 
cardiovascular,  hemopoietic,  gastrointestinal,  renal  and 
respiratory  systems  Chemical  and  endocrine  regulation 
of  physiological  functions  in  higher  vertebrates  with 
emphasis  on  mammals  • 

ZOOL  426  General  Endocrinology  (3)  Three  hours  of 
lecture  per  week  Prerequisites  ZOOL  21 1 .  CHEM  233, 
and  CHEM  243,  Functions  and  the  functioning  ol  the 
endocnne  glands  ot  animals  with  special  teterence  to 
the  vertebrates, 

ZOOL  430  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211  and  213,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Vertebrate  embryogenesis,  developmental 
physiology  and  experimental  embryology. 

ZOOL  431    Advanced    Developmental    Biology   (3) 

Prerequisites:  ZOOL  211.  213,  and  an  upper  division 
course  in  cell  bioiogy  or  developmental  biology  A  study 
of  the  progression  of  selected  problems  in 
developmental  biology  from  their  ongins  in  classical 
expenmental  embryology  lo  their  current  status  in 
modern  developmental  biology,  through  analysis  of 
original  articles  and  experimental  results. 

ZOOL  440  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisites:  ZOOL  210, 
ZOOL  212.  and  ZOOL  213  A  consideration  of  current 
thought  in  regard  to  the  evolution  ol  living  organisms. 

ZOOL  444  Advanced  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Three 

hours  of  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisites  ZOOL  440  or 
equivalent,  one  semester  of  calculus  The  nature  and 
consequences  of  organic  evolution  in  relation  to  present 
day  geography  and  geologic  time.  Topics  covered  will 
include  organic  diversity  gradients  in  space  and  lime, 
rates  of  evolution,  co-evoiution  and  extinctions. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  the  synthesis  of 
information  and  on  construction  and  evaluation  of 
hypotheses. 

ZOOL  445  Genetic  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisites:  a  course 
in  genetics  (eg,.  ZOOL  213)  and  CHEM  233.  A 
consideration  ol  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the 
transmission  ot  hereditary  factors  in  eukaryotes. 
Emphasis  on  the  experimental  evidence  and  its 
interpretation  which  underlies  our  present  knowledge  of 
heredity. 

ZOOL  446  Molecular  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisites:  A 
course  in  genetics  (eg.  ZOOL  213)  and  a  course  in 
organic  chemistry.  The  molecular  basis  of  gene  structure 
and  function.  Regulation  of  differential  gene  expression. 

ZOOL  447  Experimental  Genetics  (4)  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  two  courses  in  genetics,  one  of  which 
included  laboratory  work  (eg.,  ZOOL  213).  and 
permission  of  instructor.  A  methodology  and  techniques 
course  considenng  expenmental  design,  the  use  of 
diverse  organisms  and  instrumentation  and  the 
presentation  and  interpretation  pf  data. 

ZOOL  455  General  Immunology  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ZOOL  211  and  213,  Basic  principles  ot  immunobioiogy. 
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immunochemistry  and  immunogenetics  with  emphasis 
on  Ihe  cellular  and  molecular  basis  ol  the  immune 
response:  cells  of  the  immune  syslem  and  their 
development,  interactions  and  physiologic  environment; 
the  antibody  response  and  interaction  with  antigen,  cell 
mediated  immunity;  genetic  regulation  ot  the  immune 
response,  and  the  relationship  ot  the  immune  system  to 
disease.  Credit  not  given  lor  both  ZOOL  455  and  MICB 
450. 

ZOOL  456  Laboratory  In  General  Immunology  (1) 

Three  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Pre-  or  corequisite: 
ZOOL  455  Methodology  and  experimentation  employed 
in  basic  and  applied  immunological  research:  detection, 
isolation  and  pundcation  ol  antibodies;  hybndoma 
production  by  cell  fusion;  maintenance  ol  cell  lines; 
punlication  ol  lymphoid  cell  populations,  detection  ol  cell 
mediated  immunity;  and  mathematical  analysis  of 
immunological  data. 

ZOOL  460  Ethology  (3)  Prerequisites  ZOOL  210  and 
ZOOL  212  A  course  in  physiology  is  recommended  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  ol  animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  physiological  bases,  ecological  correlates 
and  evolutionary  aspects  of  behavior. 

ZOOL  461  Eihology  Laboratory  (3)  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  SIX  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite.  ZOOL  460  or  equivalent.  Training  in  the 
descnption  of  behavior,  methods  ol  quantification  and 
expenmenlation,  and  the  malhemalical  treatment  of 
behavioral  data. 

ZOOL  465  Behavioral  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisites  ZOOL 
212  or  permission  of  instructor  Three  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  discussion-laboratory  per  week.  The  ways  in 
vi/hich  natural  and  social  environments  shape  individual 
behavior.  The  influence  of  evolution  on  patterns  of 
individual  adaptation.  Use  ol  the  evolutionary  paradigm 
to  investigate  specific  problems  in  animal  and  human 
behavior. 

ZOOL  470  Advanced  Animal  Ecology  (2)  Prerequisites; 
ZOOL  212,  a  course  in  calculus,  and  a  course  in 
statistics.  A  course  in  genetics  is  strongly 
recommended.  Theory  of  population  growth  and 
regulation,  life  tables  and  population  proiection  theory  of 
competition  and  predation,  diversity  analysis  and  island 
geography.  Emphasis  on  current  literature  and  research 
in  ecological  theory. 


ZOOL  471  Laboratory  and  Field  Ecology  (2)  Four 
hours  ot  laboratory  and  field  work  per  week,  Co-  or 
prerequisite  ZOOL  470  Laboratory  and  field  exercises 
involving  problems  of  contemporary  ecological  interest, 
population  density  regulation,  community  structure,  and 
spatial  pattern  diversity  in  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
systems  Topics  coordinated  with  those  presented  in 
ZOOL  4  70 

ZOOL  472  Protozoology  (4)  Two  hours  ot  lecture  and 
SIX  hours  ol  laboratory  including  lield  trips  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  ol  biology  Basic  conceptual 
treatment  ol  Iree-living  and  parasitic  protozoan  functional 
morphology,  life  history,  and  systematics  The  laboratory 
will  stress  observations  of  protozoa,  living  and  stained, 
collected  Irom  diverse  habits. 

ZOOL  473  Marine  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisites  A  course 
in  invertebrate  zoology  or  animal  diversity,  and  ZOOL 
470,  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  Courses  in  evolution 
and  animal  behavior  are  strongly  recommended.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  the  evolutionary  ecology  ol  marine 
invertebrates,  emphasis  on  testing  of  theories  and  on 
current  literature. 

ZOOL  475  General  Parasitology  (4)  Two  hours  ol 
lecture  and  six  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  210,  212  and  one  semester  of 
organic  chemistry  A  consideration  of  the  phenomenon 
ol  parasitism  through  a  study  ol  the  structure,  lunction 
and  host  relationships  of  parasitic  organisms. 

ZOOL  477  Symbiology  (3)  Prerequisite  ZOOL  210  An 
introduction  to  basic  concepts  ol  symbiosis.  Adaptations 
lor  establishment  ol  symbiotic  associations,  symbiote 
nutntion  and  metabolism,  responses  ol  the  host  and 
ecology  ol  the  host-symbiote  complex. 

ZOOL  480  Aquatic  Biology  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisites:  a 
course  in  animal  diversity  (eg,  ZOOL  210)  and  a 
course  in  ecology  (eg  ,  ZOOL  212)  An  investigation  of 
the  relationships  of  freshwater  and  estuanne  biotic 
communities  to  their  environment. 


ZOOL  481  The  Biology  d  Marine  and  Estuarlne 
Invertebrates  (4)  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  ol 
laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite  one  year  of  zook)gy 
including  ZOOL  210  or  equivalent  A  study  ol  the 
taxonomy  and  functional  morphology  ol  the 
invertebrates,  exclusive  of  insects.  Emphasis  on  (he 
study  of  living  material. 

ZOOL  482  Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Two  hours  ol 
lecture  and  six  hours  of  latxiratory  per  week 
Prerequisite  two  years  of  zoo'ogy  including  ZOOL  210 
and  ZOOL  213  A  consideration  of  the  evolution, 
taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology,  behavior  and 
ecology  of  marine  and  estuanne  ptotochordates  and 
vertebrates. 

ZOOL  483  Vertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Two  hours  ol  lecture 
and  lour  hours  ol  laboratory  per  week  Prerequisite: 
ZOOL  212  or  permission  of  instructor.  The  identification 
classification,  habits,  and  behavior  ol  vertebrates  with 
emphasis  on  Iresh  water,  terrestrial  and  aenai  forms, 
and  a  consideration  ol  the  evolution  ol  living  and  fossil 
representatives. 

ZOOL  492  Form  and  Pattern  In  Organisms  (3) 
Prerequisites  one  year  ol  calculus,  one  yea'  ol  physics, 
one  semester  ol  introductory  biology  A  lecture  course  in 
structural  and  lunctional  interpretation  ol  form  in 
organisms  Pattern  formation  in  morphogenesis, 
mathematical  description  of  shape,  methods,  and 
examples  of  functional  analysis  of  form,  and  patterns  ot 
morphological  diversity  through  space  and  time. 

ZOOL  495  Mammalian  Histology  (4)  Two  hours  ol 

lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  ZOOL  21 1  AND  422.  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor  A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy, 
ultraslructure  and  histophysiology  ol  tissues  and  organs 
ol  mammals. 
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Johns  HopKins  Uniyersity.  1977.  Ph.D..  Yale  University.  1981. 

Adams,  John  O,  III  Professor,  Economics  A.B.,  Oberlin 
College,  i960.  Ph  D ,  University  ol  Texas,  1965. 

Adams,  William  W.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  A.,  University 
ol  Caiiiomia  (Los  Angeles),  1959.  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 
1964 

Ades.  Ibralilm  Z.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Zoology  BW. 
University  ol  Caliiornia  {Los  Angeles).  1971:  Ph.D..  1976. 

Adger,  Carolyn  T,  Research  Associate.  Special  Education. 
B  A  Ball  Stale  University.  1961.  M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland. 
1975.  M  S  .  Georgetown  University.  1978.  PhD  ,  1984, 

Adier,  Isidore  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and 
Geotogy  BS.  BtooKlyn  College.  1942.  M.S..  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Inslitule.  1947.  Ph.D..  1952. 

Agar,  Michael  H.  Prolessor,  Anthropoloqy  AB,  Stanlord 
University,  1967,  Ph.D.,  University  ot  Caliiornia  (Berkeley), 
1971 

Aggour,  M.  Shertf  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering, 
BS  Cairo  University.  1964.  M,S„  1966.  Ph.D.,  University  Ol 
Washingion,  1972. 

Agrawala.  Ashok  K,  Professor.  Computer  Science  BS, 
Agra  University,  i960  BE  ,  Indian  Institute  ol  Science,  1963; 
M  E.,  1965.  Ph.D..  Han/atd  University.  1970. 

Agre,  Gene  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  ar>d  Admimslralon  B  A  .  Macalester  College,  1951; 
BS,  University  0l  Minnesota  1953.  M.A„  1956.  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Illinois  (UrDana).  1964. 

AguMsr-Mora,  Jorge  Assistant  Prolessor.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  8  A  ,  Umversidad  Nacional  de  Mexico,  1974, 
Ph.D..  El  Colegw  de  Mexico,  1976, 

Ahed.  Rafiul  Assistant  Prolessor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management  BSc.,  Burma  Arts  and  Science  University, 
1973.  MSc.,  1975.  MSc,  Asian  Institute  ol  Technology, 
1980,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Southern  Caliiornia.  1985. 

A'Hearn,  Michael  F.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy; 
Acting  Director.  Astronomy  Program  B  S.,  Boston  College, 
1961,  Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Ahrens,  Richard  A.  Professor.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution 
Administration  BS,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1958.  F^.D.. 
University  ol  Caliiornia  (Davis).  1963 

Aiello,  Elaine  L.  Instructor.  Pan-time.  Special  Education. 
B  S..  Gaiiaudet  College,  1966,  MA,  Weslern  Maryland.  1975. 

Albrecht,  Pedro  Prolessor.  Civil  Engineering  Dipl.  Ing.. 
Federal  institute  ol  Technology  (Swilzerland),  1962,  Ph.D.. 
Lehigh  University.  1972. 

Alexander,  Charles,  Jr.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  ,  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  1962.  M  S , 
University  ol  New  Hampshire.  1965,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland,  1973. 

Alexander,  James  C.  Prolessor.  Mathematics.  B.A..  Johns 
HopKins  Univeisily.  1964,  Ph  D  ,  1968. 

Alexander,  Millard  H.  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  B  A.,  Harvard.  1964,  Ph,D„  University  ot  Pans. 
1967, 

Alford,  C.  Fred  Assistant  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
B  A  ,  Auslin  College.  1969,  M.A..  University  ot  Texas,  1971. 

Allmifmsa,  Donna  R.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Soeech 
Sciences  BA,  Goocher  College.  1973.  M.A..  The  Catholic 
Universily  of  America,  1975, 


Allan,  J.  David  Associate  Prolessor,  Zoology  B  Sc , 
Umveisily  ol  Bfitish  CoiumQia,  1966,  MS.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1968,  PhO,  1971. 

Allan,  Thomas  K.  Associate  Prolessor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  BS.  Northwestern  University.  1950. 
M  A  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1964,  Ph  D.,  1966. 

Allen,  Ira  R.  Lecturer.  Pah-lime.  College  of  Journalism.  B.S.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1970. 

Allen,  LaRue  Assistant  Professor.  Psychology  AB. 
Radclifte  College.  1972.  M.S..  Yale  Univesily.  1973.  Ph.D., 
Yale  University,  1980. 

Allen,  Redfleld  W.  Professor,  Part-time,  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1943,  M.S.,  1949, 
Ph  D..  University  ol  Minnesota.  1959. 

Ailert,  Roger  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Health  Education. 
BSE.  University  of  Kansas,  1976;  M.S.,  1977:  PhD.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1979. 

Alley,  Carroll  0,  Jr,  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS,  University  of  Richmond.  1948.  M,A,.  Pnncelon 
University,  1951,  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Almenes,  Kazys  K.  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineenng  BS,  University  ot  NetjrasKa,  1957. 
Ph.D.,  University  and  Polytechnic  ol  Warsaw,  1968. 

Almon.  Clopper,  Jr.  Prolessor,  Economics.  A  B.,  Vanderbill 
University,  1956,  Ph  D  ,  Hanrard  University.  1962, 

Alston-Mills.  Brenda  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences, 
AB,  Lycoming  College,  1967,  M,Sc„  Michigan  Stale 
University  1972,  Ph  D  ,  .  1984. 

AN,  Frank  B.  Associate  Prolessor  and  Director  ol  Doctoral 
Program,  College  ol  Business  and  Management.  BSE., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1967,  M,S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  1973,  Ph  D.,  1977. 

Alter,  Mary  K.  Instructor,  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University  ol 
Maryland,  1957. 

Altman.  BartMra  Lecturer,  Sociology  BA,  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University,  1958.  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1976, 
PhD.,  1984. 

Amatuccl,  Joyce  Instructor,  Part-time,  Spanish,  B.A., 
University  ol  Maryland,  1970. 

Amershek,  Kathleen  G.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruclion  BS  Indiana  Stale  College  (Pennsylvania).  1951; 
M  Ed  .  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1957;  Ph.D..  University 
ol  Minnesota.  1966. 

Amir,  Amihood  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science. 
BS  ,  Bar  iian  University.  Magna  Cum  Laude.  1975.  M.S..  Bar 
llan  University.  1976.  Ph  D  .  1983. 

Ammon,  Herman  L  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B  Sc .  Brown  University.  1958.  Ph.D..  University  of 
Washington.  1963. 

Amodeo,  Slefanla  Instructor.  Pan-lime.  French  and  Italian. 
Laurea  in  Literature,  Genoa  University  (Italy),  1964. 

Amola,  Carol  M.  Instructor,  Special  Education.  B,S,. 
University  ot  Maryland.  1968.  M.S.. .  1976. 

Anand,  Davlnder  K.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineenng, 
BS  .  George  Washington  University,  1959.  M,S,.  1961:  Ph.D.. 
1965. 

Anastos,  George  Professor  Emeritus.  Zoology.  BS.. 
Universily  ol  Akion.  1942.  M.A..  Han/ard  University  1947: 
PhD,  1949. 

Anderson,  Amel  Assistant  Provost,  Division  ol  Agricultural 
and  Lile  Sciences  BS..  Jackson  Stale  Universily.  1962: 
M  S  .  University  ol  Houston.  1969.  Ed.D..  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  Univ  .  1976. 

Andersoa  Clarita  Instructor.  Pan-lime,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  BS,  University  ol  Minnesota,  1959. 
Ph  0..  University  ol  Maryland,  1985. 


Andersoa  C.  Raymond  Associate  Professor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupalionai  Education,  Assistant  Dean, 
College  ol  Education  BS.,  University  ol  Maryland.  1954. 
M  Ed  .  1959.  Ed  D  .  1969. 

Anderson,  Elaine  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Family  and 
Community  Development  B  S .  The  University  ol  Nebraska. 
1973.  MS,.  The  Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  1975,  Ph D , 
1978. 

Anderson,  John  D.  Jr.  Prolessor.  Aerospace  Engineering 
B  S  .  University  ol  Florida.  1959.  Ph.D..  Ohio  Stale  University. 
1966 

Anderson,  J.  Robert  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  S..  k)wa  Slate  University.  1955.  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Anderson,  Nsncy  S.  Prolessor,  Psychotogy  8  A  ,  University 
ol  Colorado,  1952,  M.A„  Ohio  Stale  University.  1953.  PhD.. 
1956 

Anderson,  Vernon  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Administralioo. 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  BS..  University  ol  Minnesota. 
1930.  M  A  .  1936.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Colorado.  1942. 

Andreedls,  Tim  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1974: 
MS.  1977.  PhD.  1981. 

Andrews,  J,  Edward  Visiting  Professor,  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Aammisltalion  BS.  Froslburg  Stale  College, 
1957.  M  Ed  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1961.  Ed  D..  1968 

Andrews,  Lyndal  D.  Research  Assistant,  Pan-lime,  Special 
Education  B  A  ,  William  &  Mary,  1971,  Master  Music,  New 
England  Consen/alory,  1978, 

Angle,  Jay  S.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Agronomy.  8  S , 
University  ol  Maryland.  1975.  M.S.,  ,  1978.  Ph.D,,  University 
ol  Missouri,  1980 

Anjanappa,  Muniswamappa  Research  Graduate  Assistant, 
Mechanical  Engineering  B  E.,  University  ol  Bangalore 
(India).  1973.  M  E  .  Unlve^Sl^  ol  Madras  (India),  1975. 

Ankem,  Sreeramamurthy  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Enqmeenng  M  E  .  Indian  Inslilule  ol  Science,  1974; 
Ph  D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  ol  New  York,  1980. 

Annand,  Vfckl  Lecturer,  Recreation  B  S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  1969.  M.Ed..  George  Washington  University, 
1973. 

Ansell,  Joseph  P.  Assistant  Professor,  Housing  and  Design. 
BA.  Knox  College.  1971;  M.F.A.,  George  Washington 
University.  1975. 

Anselto.  Edward  F.  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor.  Family  and 
Community  Development.  Associate  Director.  Center  on 
Aging.  A  B .  Boston  College.  1966:  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missoun.  1967.  Ph.D..  1970. 

Anspacher,  William  B.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S .  Washington  University,  1936.  M.S., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1950. 

Antman,  Stuart  S.  Prolessor,  Mathematics  B.S.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Inslilule.  1961.  M,S„  University  ol  Minnesota. 
1963,  Ph  D.,  1965. 

Antonsen,  Thomas  M.  Associate  Prolessor,  Physics  and 
Asironomy.  ,  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S..  Cornell  University. 
1973.  MS..  .  1976,  Ph.D.,  1977, 

Arends,  Richard  I,  Prolessor  and  Chairperson,  Cun-iculum 
and  Instruction  BS.  Eastern  Oregon  College.  1959.  MA,. 
University  ol  Iowa,  1961,  PhD,.  University  ol  Oregon.  1972. 

Armstrong,  Earlene  Associate  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S.. 
Nonn  Carolina  Central  University.  1969.  M.S.,  1970.  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University.  1975. 

Armstrong,  Richard  N.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemislry  BS.  Western  Illinois  University.  1970,  Ph.D,. 
Margueile  Universily,  1974, 

Armstrong,  Ronald  W.  Prolessor,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
BES,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955.  MSc. 
Carnegie-Melton  University.  1957.  Ph.D..  Carneigie-Mellon 
University.  1958. 
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Arnold,  Douglas  Associala  Professor.  Malherr^lics  A  B . 
Brown  (jn(versily,  1975,  S.M.,  University  ot  Cnicago,  197& 
PhO.  1979 

Arrlghl,  MargarH*  A.  Assistar^t  Professor.  Physical 
Educaloo  BS.  WeslharriDlofi  College.  1958.  MS. 
Unive'sily  of  fularyiand,  1962,  PfiD.,  Universily  ot  Noflh 
Carolina  (Greenstxjro).  1974 

Arsenault  Richard  J.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering.  Director.  Engir>eering  Materials  Program  B  S . 
Wicniqan  Technology  University,  1957.  Ph.D ,  Nonhweslem 

University.  1962. 

Ashl«y,  Roy  0.  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupalional  Education  B  S  .  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
1960,  M  S .  University  of  Southern  California.  1980,  M.S., 
Central  Michigan  University.  1981. 

Ashton,  Robert  B.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Communicatioo  Arts 
and  Thrudle    B  S  .  Syracuse  University.  1968,  M  S  .  1975, 

Assad,  Ar|ang  J,  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
ana  Management  B  S .  Massachusetts  Institute  ot 
Technology.  1971.  MS..  1976,  Ph.D..  1978 

Atchison,  William  F.  Professor.  Computer  Science  A  B  . 
Georgelowti  College  (Kentucky).  1938.  MA.  University  ot 
Kentucky.  1940.  Pt)  0  ,  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana).  1943. 

Athey,  Whitfield  T.  Lecturer.  Paniime.  Electrical 
Engineering  B S ,  Auburn  University,  1964;  MS.,  1966: 
Ph  D..  Tufts  University.  1975. 

Atlas,  Robert  Visiting  Lecturer,  part-lime.  Meteorology  BS. 
Parks  College  of  St  Louis.  1970.  MS,  Nev«  York  University. 
1973.  PhD.  1976 

Auchard,  John  F.  Assistant  Professor,  English  AS.  New 
York  University.  1970,  MA,  University  ot  Michigan.  1971; 
Ph  D  .  University  of  North  Carolina.  1980. 

Auerbach,  Jonathan  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA, 
University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz),  1976,  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1978.  PhD,.  .  1984. 

Augustine,  Patricia  C.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Poultry 
Science  BS.  University  ol  Maryland,  1955,  M.S.,  .  1976; 
Ph  D  ,  1980. 

Aumlller,  Lyndol  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupalional  Education  BA,.  California  State  University. 
1970,  B  A  .  University  of  Northern  Colorado.  1976.  MA,.  San 
Oiego  Slate  University.  1978. 

Aung,  Win  Adiunct  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S . 
Raqoon  University  (Burma),  1962;  M.S.,  University  ol 
Minnesota.  1966.  PhD..  .  1969. 

Auslander,  Joseph  Professor.  Mathematics  B  S . 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technokjgy,  1952,  M.S.,  University 
ot  Pennsylvania.  1953.  Ph  D,,  1957. 

Austing,  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science. 
BS,  Xavier  University,  1953.  MS,.  Saint  Louis  University, 
1955.  Ph.D..  Catholic  University  ol  America.  1963. 

Axelson,  Maria  L.  Associate  Professor.  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration  B  S .  Florida  State  University.  1975. 
Ph  D .  University  ot  Tennessee.  1979 

Aycock,  Marvin  K.,  Jr.  Professor  and  Acting  Chairman. 
Agronomy  B  S  North  Carolina  State  University.  1959,  M.S., 
1963.  PhD,.  Iowa  State  University.  1966. 

Aylward,  Thomaa  J.  Professor.  Communications  Arts  and 
Theatre  BS,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1947.  M.S.,  1949, 
PhD.  1960. 

Ayyub,  Bllal  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering  BS. 
Kuwait  University.  1980.  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  1981.  Ph  D  .  1983. 

Azar,  Edward  E.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics; 
Director,  Center  lor  International  Devetopment  and  Conflict 
Management  BA.  American  University  of  Beirut.  1960. 
MA.  University  ot  the  Pacific,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Slanlord 
University.  1969. 

Azarm,  Shapour  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS.  University  of  Tehran  (Iran).  1977.  MS. 
George  Washington  University.  1979.  PhD,  University  ol 
Michigan.  1984. 

Aziz,  A.  Kadir  Adiunci  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology  and  Mathemalici  B  S .  Wilson 
Teachers  College.  1952.  M  S  .  George  Washington  University. 
1954.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1958 

Babuska.  hro  Research  Professor,  Mathematics  and  institute 
lor  Phvscai  Science  and  Technology  Dipt  ing  .  Technical 
University  of  Prague.  1949  Ph  D .  1951  Ph  D .  CzechoslovaK 
Academy  of  Sciences.  l95o.  D  So.  1960 

Baer,  Ferdinand  Professor  and  Chairman.  Meteorology. 
B  A.  University  ol  Chicago.  1950.  MS,  1954,  Ph.D.,  1961. 


Bailey,  Elaine  L  Instructor.  Institute  of  Applied  Agnculture, 
B  S .  Clemson  University,  1982.  M.S.,  Iowa  Slate  University, 
1984. 

Bailey,  William  J.  Research  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  Chem  .  University  ol  Minnesota,  1943.  Ph  D  , 
University  of  Illinois.  1946 

Baker,  David  W.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B S.,  University  ot  Maryland,  1943,  MS.,  1951; 
PhD.  1967 

Baker,  Donald  J.  Associate  Professor  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  BS.  Ohio  Slate  University.  1954.  MA,.  1956. 
PhD.  1962 

Baker,  Edwrard  W.  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology  BS, 
University  ot  California.  (Berkeley).  1936,  Ph  D .  1938, 

Baker,  George  T.,  Ill  Director.  Center  on  Aging  BA. 
University  ol  Connecticut,  1966,  BS.  1966,  MS.  University 
Of  Rhode  Island.  1969.  PhD.  University  of  Miami,  1971, 

Ball,  Michael  0,  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management  B  E  S  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1972. 
M  S  E  .  1972,  Ph  D .  Cornell  University.  1977, 

Ballmann,  H.  Werner  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics 
Diptom  .  University  of  Bonn.  1976.  Dr  fler,  Nat.,  1979;  Dr. 
Rer  Nat  Hab,.  University  ot  Bonn,.  1984. 

Balthrop,  Camien  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Music  B  M . 
University  ot  Maryland.  1971,  M,M,.  Catholic  University,  1972. 

Bandel,  Vernon  A.  Professor,  Agronomy,  BS.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1959,  M  S.  1962,  Ph  D  .  1965, 

Banerjee,  Mano|  K.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S,. 
Palna  University.  1949,  MS,.  Calcutta  University,  1952.  PhD,, 
1956, 

Barao,  Scott  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Sciences  BS., 
Michigan  State  University.  1980.  M.S..  1983;  Ph  0  .  1985. 

Baras,  John  S.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  Dipt  E  E., 
National  Technical  University  ol  Athens,  1970,  S.M.,  Harvard 
University.  1971.  Ph.D..  1973. 

Bartie,  David  F.  Associate  Director  for  Energy  Research 

Center.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering,  BS .  West  Virginia 

University.  1962;  M.S.,  ,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1969 

Barbara,  Anthony  J,  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management  BS.  Loyola  College,  1970, 
MS .  University  of  Maryland.  1977.  Ph  D,.  1982, 

Barbosa,  Pedro  Professor,  Entomology  B  S  .  City  College  ot 
New  York.  1966.  M.S.,  University  ol  Massachusetts,  1969, 
PhD.  1971 

Bardasis,    Angelo    Associate    Professor    and    Associate 

Chairman.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A,  Cornell  University, 
1957;  M.S.,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1959.  Ph.D.,  , 
1962 

Barilla,  Anthony  E.  Inslnictor.  Pan-lime.  Spanish  B  A., 
University  ot  Maryland.  1969.  MA..  1971.  Ph  D,,  1982. 

Barker,  Donald  B,  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  M  E  .  University  of  Washington,  1969.  M.S., 
1971.  Ph  D,.  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1976. 

Barkin,  Steve  M.  Associate  Professor.  College  ot  Journalism. 
B  A  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1965.  M.A.. ,  1970,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois.  1977. 

Bartotw,  Jewel  B.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  Sc  .  Auburn  University,  1963.  M.S.,  1964, 
Ph  D .  University  of  Toronto.  1970 

Barnett,  Audrey  J.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology  BA., 
Wilson  College.  1955,  M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1957.  PhD., 
1962 

Barnett,  Neel  M.  Associate  Professor.  Botany  s  S.,  Purdue 
University.  1959.  Ph  D  .  Duke  University.  1966 

BarrMtt  Ronald  J.  Associate  Professor.  Music  BMus, 
University  of  Rochester,  1960.  M.Mus.  Universny  of 
Maryland.  1973 

Baron,  Sandy  0.  Instaictor.  Part-time.  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  B  A  .  Michigan  Slate  University.  1974.  J  0,, 
Catholic  University.  Cdumbus  School  of  Law.  1977 

Barrablnl,  MIchellne  Instnjctor.  French  and  Italian  Lk:ence 
en  Droit  Bo'deaun  (France).  1952.  Lcence  es  Leilres,  Aix  en 
Provence  (France).  1955 

Barry,  Jackson  0.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  A .  Yale 
University,  1950  MA.  Columbia  University.  1951,  PhD, 
Case-Western  Resenre  University.  1963 

BartMt,  Joan  C.  instructor.  Part-time.  Human  Devetopment 
BA.  Dunbanon  College  o'  the  Mofy  Cross,  1971.  MEd. 
Howard  University.  1975.  Ph  D .  1984. 


Bsrtol,  Kathryn  M.  Prolessor.  Colleqe  of  Business  and 
Management  BA.  Marygrove  College.  1963.  MA, 
Univensty  of  Michigan.  1966,  PhD,  Michigan  Stale 
University.  1972 

Basil!,  Victor  R.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Compuiei  Sciery;e. 
BS.  Fordham  University.  1961.  MS.  Syracuse  Unrversily. 
1963.  Ph  0 ,  University  of  Texas.  1970. 

Basu,  AmH  Lecturer.  College  ol  Business  and  Management 
B  S .  Indian  Institute  ot  Technotogy.  1979  MBA.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  1981.  M  S .  University  ot  Rochester.  1963 

Bsuer,  RIchsrd  H.  Professor  Enteritus.  History.  B  A . 
University  ot  Chicago.  1924.  M  A .  1928.  Ph  D .  1935 

Bsum,  Howell  S.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban 
Studies  B  A  .  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1967.  M  A  . 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1968.  MC.P.,  Universny  of 
California  (Berkeley).  1971.  Ph.D..  1974. 

Beach,  Eugene  H.,  Sr.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Pt)ysk»  and 
Asironon-y  BS,  University  of  Mchigan.  1941,  MS.,  1947. 
PhD.  1953 

Basle,  RotMrt  S.  Assistant  to  the  Provost  for  Affirmative 
Acton.  Division  ot  Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences  B  S  .  West 
Virginia  State  College.  1932.  M  S  .  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1935.  PhD .  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1942. 

Bean,  George  A.  Professor.  Botany  B  S .  Cornell  Unnrersily. 
1958.  M  S .  University  Ot  Minnesota.  1960.  Ph  0 ,  1963. 

Beardsley,  Katherine  P.  Assistant  Provost.  Orvision  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  B  S .  Oregon  State 
University.  1967.  MA.,  University  Ol  Minnesota.  1977.  PhD., 
1983 

Beasley,   Maurlne   H.   Associate   Professor.   College  of 

Journalism  BA.  University  of  Missoun.  1958.  BJ.  1958. 
MS.  Columbia  University.  1963.  Ph.D..  George  Washington 
University.  1974. 

Beaton,  John  R.  Professor.  Food.  Nutrition  and  institution 
Administration;  Dean,  College  of  Human  Ecology.  B.A.. 
University  ol  Toronto,  1949.  MA.  1950.  PhD.  1952. 

Beatty,     Charles     J.     Associate     Professor.     Industrial, 

Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  I^rthern 
Michigan  University.  1959  M  S  .  University  ol  Michigan,  1963. 
Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University.  1966 

Beauchamp,  Virginia  W.  Assistant  Professor.  English  B  A , 
University  of  Michigan,  1942.  M.A.,  1948.  Ph.D.,  Unrversity  ol 
Chicago.  1955, 

Bechhoefer.  William  B-  AB.  Harvard  College.  1963;  M 
Arch..  Harvard  Graduate  School  ol  Design.  1967. 

Beck,  Evelyn  T.  Director.  Women's  Studies  Program. 
Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
BA.  Brooklyn  College.  1954.  MA.  Yale  Unrversily,  1955, 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsm-Madison.  1969 

Beck,  Kenneth  H.  Associate  Professor.  Health  Education 
BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1972.  MA,  Syracuse 
University.  1975.  PhD.  1977. 

Backman,  Paula  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education 
BA.  Hastings  College.  1974.  MA.  University  ot  Netxasha. 
1977.  Ph  D .  University  of  North  Carolina.  1980. 

Beckmann,  Robert  B.  Professor.  Chemical  and  l^uclear 
Engineering  6  S  .  University  ol  Illinois  (UrOana),  1940,  BiO  , 
University  Ot  Wisconsin.  1944. 

BadlngfleM,  Jamea  P.  Associate  Professor,  CoHege  o( 
Business  and  Management  BS,  Unnersily  Ol  Maryland. 
1966.  MBA.  1968.  DBA.  1972. 

Behall,  Kay  McCague  Adiunci  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time, 

Food  Nutrition  and  Inslilulion  AOmmislraton  B  S  .  Umversity 
of  Arizona.  1965  M  S  .  Oregon  State  University.  1968.  Ph  0 , 
University  ot  Maryland.  1962 

Betcksn,  Pstsr  U.  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  MA.  University  of  Munich  (Germany).  1968. 
Ph  D  .  Stanlord  University.  1971. 

Belcksn,  Suzanne  J,  Lecturer.  Music  BS.  Cokjmbis 
University.  1966.  M  A  .  Stanford  University.  1969.  Ph  0  ,  1980 

Better.  Robert  J.  Pnncipal  Specialist.  Agncuttural  and 
Resource  Economics  BS.,  University  Of  Maryland.  1952. 
MS.  1958 

Bell.  Roger  A.  Pro'essor.  Piiysics  and  Astronomy  BSc. 
University  o'  Meitxxirne.  1957.  ph  D .  Australian  National 
University.  1961.  PhO  (honons  causa).  Uppsala  Uraversny. 

1982 

Bellama.  John  M.  Prolessor,  Chemlslry  and  Biochemlstfy 
AB.  Allegheny  College.  1960,  PhD.,  Uravers«y  ol 
PennsyWania.  1966. 
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Belz,  Herman  J.  Piotessoi.  Hislofy  A  0 .  Pnncelon 
Universily.  1959.  MA.  University  ol  Washinglon,  1963,  Pn.O . 
1966 

B«nd*r,  Fllmor*  E.  Pro'essor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  ,  University  ol  Calitomia  (Davis).  1961.  M  S  . 
Nonti  Carolina  Slate  University.  1964.  Ph  D .  1965 

Benedeno,  John  J.  Professor.  Mathematics  BA.  Boston 
College,  1960.  M  A  Hansard  University,  1962.  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Toronto.  1964 

Banmeh,  William  Professor.  Institute  lof  Physical  Science 
and  Technology  B  A  .  Lehigh  University,  1942.  M.A..  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1950.  PhD.  1952. 

eannatt,  Mauric*  J.  Associate  Professor.  English.  AB., 
Han/ard  University.  1971;  MA..  1972.  PhO.,  1978. 

Bennett,  Ralph  D.  Associate  Professor.  School  ol 
Architecture  BA  Arch..  Princeton  University.  1961.  M.FA. 
Arch.  1966 

Bennett,  Robert  l_  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
University  ol  Texas.  1951.  M  A,.  1955.  Ph  D,.  1963. 

Bennett,  Stanley  W.  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Development,  8 A.  Iowa  Stale  University.  1959:  MA.  Stale 
University  of  lov»a.  1961.  Ph  D..  University  ol  Michigan.  1970. 

Benson,  Jert  Assistant  Professor.  Measurement.  Statistics 
and  Evaluation  B  A.,  University  ol  Florida,  1973;  M.A.E., 
1975;  Ph.D..  1977 

Bentley,  Eric  Professor.  Comparative  Literature;  Professor. 
Communication  Arts  and  Theatre  8  A  .  Oxford  University. 
1938.  B  Li«.  1939.  Ph.D.  Yale  University.  1941.  D  LiH.. 
University  ol  Wisconsin,  1975;  D.  Lift.,  University  of  East 
Angha.  1979. 

Bentz,  Frank  L,  Jr.  Vice  President  Emeritus.  Agricultural 
Altairs:  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy.  B.S.,  Universily  ol 
Maryland.  1942.  Ph  D..  1952. 

Berdahl,  Roiwrt  O.  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning 
and  Administration.  Director.  Institute  for  Research  in  Higher 
and  Adult  Education.  BA .  Universily  ol  California  (Los 
Angeles).  1949.  M  Sc  .  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  1957;  MA,.  University  ot  California 
(Berkeley).  1954,  PhD.  1958. 

Berenstein,  Carlos  A.  Professor.  Mathematics.  Licenciado 
En  Malemalicas.  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  1966;  M.S..  New 
York  University.  1969.  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Berg,  Kenneth  R.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S.. 
University  of  Minnesota.  1960.  Ph.D..  1967. 

Berg,  Linda  R.  Lecturer.  Botany.  B.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1969;  M.S..  1976  Ph.D..  1983. 

Berger,  Bruce  S.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1954;  M.S..  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Bergmann,  Barbara  R.  Professor,  Economics,  AB,.  Cornell 
University,  1948;  M  A..  Han/ard  University.  1955;  Ph,D,.  1959, 

Berlce,  Detxjrah  Assistant  Professor.  School  of  Architecture, 
B.FA.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1975.  B.  Arch.,  , 
1977;  M  UP..  City  University  of  New  York.  1984. 

Beriln,  Adele  Associate  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian. 
B,A..  Universily  of  Pennsylvania.  1964;  Ph.D..  1976 

Beriln,  Ira  Professor.  History.  B.S..  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1963;  M.A.,  1966.  Ph.D..  1970. 

Berman,  Joel  H.  Proiessor.  Music.  B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  1951.  MA.  Columbia  University.  1953;  D.M.A.. 
University  of  Michigan,  1957. 

Berman,  Louise  M.  Professor,  Education  Policy.  Planning, 
and  Administration,  A  B .  Whealon  College.  1950;  M.A.. 
Columbia  University.  1953.  Ed  D..  1960. 

Berman,  Marilyn  R.  Assistant  Dean.  College  of  Engineering. 
BA.  Brooklyn  College.  1956.  M.A..  University  ol  Maryland. 
1973;  Ph.D..  1979. 

Berman,  Stanley  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BSME.,  University  ol  Maryland.  1950;  J.D.. 
George  Washinglon  University.  1953. 

Bernard,  Peter  S.  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  8  E  (ME).  City  College  of  the  City  University 
ol  New  York.  1972.  M.S.,  University  ol  California  (Berkeley). 
1973.  Ph.D..  1977. 

Bernold,  Leonhard  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering. 
M  S  .  Swiss  Inslitule  of  Technology  (Zurich),  1978.  M.8  A  .  St. 
Gall  Graduate  School  (St  Gall).  1981.  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute 
ol  Technology.  1983.  Ph.D..  1985. 

Bernstein,  Melvin  Professor.  Music;  Administrative  Dean. 
Summer  Programs.  AB..  Rhodes  College.  1947;  B  Mus.. 
1948;  M  Mus  .  University  of  Michigan.  1949.  M.A.,  University 
ol  North  Carolina,  1954.  Ph.D.,  1964. 


Berry,  Thomas  E.  Associate  Proiessor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Lilcraluies  B  S  .  Southern  Illinois  University. 
1952.  MA.  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1955;  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Texas,  1966, 

Best,  Otto  F,  Proiessor.  Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literature    Ph  D..  University  ol  Munich  (Germany).  1963. 

Beste,  C.  Edward  Associate  Proiessor.  Horticulture.  B.S., 
Purdue  University,  1961.  MS,  1969,  PhD.  1971, 

Betsncourt,  Roger  R.  Proiessor.  Economics  B  A. 
Georgelown  University.  1965.  PhD,.  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1969, 

Bhagat,  Satlndar  M.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
B  A  .  Jammu  and  Kashmir  University.  1950;  M,Sc.,  University 
ol  Delhi,  1953:  PhD,.  1956 

BIckley,  William  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Entomology  B  A . 
University  of  Tennessee.  1934.  M,S„  1936;  Ph.D.,  University 
ol  Maryland.  1940. 

BIslec,  John  A.  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  lor  Administrative 
Affairs.  BA..  University  ol  Maryland.  1966  M.A..  1969.  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Blllk,  Dorothy  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literature  8 A.  Brooklyn  College.  1951; 
MA,.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland,  1977. 

Bllllg,  Frederick  S.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Aerospace 
Engineering.  BE,.  Johns  Hopkins  Universily,  1955;  M.S., 
University  of  Maryland.  1958,  PhD,.  1964. 

Bllllngsley,  Andrew  Acting  Director.  Afro-American  Studies 
Program,  Proiessor,  Sociology  AB.,  Grinnell  College.  1951; 
MS  .  Boston  University.  1956;  MA..  University  Ol  Michigan. 
1960;  Ph.D..  Brandeis  University.  1964. 

Bingham,  Alfred  J.  Proiessor  Emeritus.  French  and  Italian. 
B  A  .  Yale  University.  1933;  PhD .  Columbia  University,  1939. 

BIrdsall  Esther  K.  Associate  Professor.  English.  BA., 
Central  Michigan  Universily.  1947;  MA..  Universily  ol 
Arizona,  1950;  Ph  D,,  University  ol  Maryland.  1958. 

BIren,  Joan  E.  Lecturer.  Women's  Studies  8  A  .  Ml  Holyoke 
College  (Mass ).  1966;  M.A..  American  University.  1974. 

Blrt<,  Janice  M.  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  BA,.  Sacred  Heart  College.  1963.  MA..  Loyola 
University.  1966.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Missouri.  1970. 

BIrkner,  Francis  B.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering  and 
Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering.  BS..  Newark  College  of 
Engineering,  1961;  M.S.E.,  University  of  Florida,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

BIssell,  Theodore  Associate  Professor  Emeritus, 
Entomology  B  S..  University  ol  Maryland,  1920;  M.S.,  Cornell 
University,  1936 

Black,  Cordell  W.  Associate  Professor,  French  and  Italian, 
8  A,,  Si,  Augustine's  College,  1965:  M  A,.  Wayne  Stale 
University,  1967;  Ph  D,,  Universily  ol  Michigan,  1976, 

Blankenship,  Gilmer  L.  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering, 
BS.  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology,  1967;  MS,, 
1969,  PhD,.  1971, 

Blitz,  Leo  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
BS,  Cornell  University.  1967:  M,S,.  Columbia  University. 
1975;  MPhil,.  1976  Ph.D..  1979, 

Block,  Ira  Associate  Professor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics,  BS,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1963;  Ph,D,.  1971, 

Blum,  Richard  A.  Associate  Proiessor,  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  B  A,.  Farleigh  Dickinson  University,  1965:  M.S.. 
Boston  University.  1968.  PhD,.  University  ol  Southern 
California,  1977, 

Blumler,  Jay  G.  Professor,  College  of  Journalism,  B,A„ 
Aniioch  College.  1947;  D,  Phil.  University  ol  Oxford.  1962. 

BIyler,  Elaine  M.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Food.  Nutrition 
and  Institution  Administration,  8  S..  Simmons  College.  1968; 
M  S..  University  of  Maryland.  1970. 

Bobrow,  Davis  B.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics.  B.A., 
University  ol  Chicago.  1955.  8 A..  1956.  8 A.  Queen's 
College.  Oxford  University.  1958;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts 
Institute  ol  Technology,  1962, 

Bockstael,  Nancy  E.  Associate  Proiessor,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics,  A  B.,  Connecticut  College.  1971,  M.A.. 
Brown  University.  1973:  Ph.D..  University  ol  Rhode  Island. 
1976. 

Bode,  Cart  Professor  Emeritus.  English.  Ph.B..  University  of 
Chicago.  1933;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1938;  Ph.D., 
1941. 

Bodin,  Lawrence  D,  Professor,  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  BS,  Northeastern  University,  1962:  M,S,, 
University  ol  Calilomia (Berkeley).  1966.  PhD,.  1967, 


Bodwell,  C.E.  Adiunct  Proiessor.  Part-lime,  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Institution  Admimslration  B  S .  Oklahoma  Slate 
University,  1957,  MS.  University  ol  Cambridge  (England). 
1959.  Ph  D .  Michigan  Slate  University.  1964 

Boldt,  Ellhu  A.  Adiunct  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS.  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1953.  PhD.. 
1958 

Bonar,  Dale  B,  Associate  Professor.  Zoology  B  A .  Whitman 
College,  1967,  MS,  University  of  the  Pacific,  1970;  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Hawaii.  1973. 

Bondanza,  Julie  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Human 
Development  B  A .  Rosary  Hill  College,  1964;  M.A-, 
University  of  Maryland.  1971.  PhD.  1983. 

Bondurant,  Dolores  Instructor.  French  and  Italian;  Academic 
Advisor.  Division  ol  Arts  and  Humanmes  B  A,.  Morgan  Stale 
College.  1954.  MA,.  Howard  University.  1966. 

Bonta,   Juan   P.   Professor.    Housing   and   Design     BH., 

Coltegio  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires,  1951,  M.Arch.,  University 
ol  Buenos  Aires.  1959. 

Booth,  Nancy  M.  Alfiliale  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural 

and  Extension  Education.  BS..  Seton  Hall  University.  1971; 
MS.  Michigan  State  University.  1973;  Ph.D..  Universily  of 
Maryland.  1979. 

Borgia,  Gerald  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology  A  B .  University 
ol  Cahlornia  (Berkeley),  1970,  M.S.,  University  ol  Michigan, 
1973;  Ph.D..  1978. 

Bori(o,  Hilda  Associate  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  B  A  .  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles),  1971; 
M.A..  1973.  Ph  D  .  1978. 

Borkovec,  Alexe)  B.  Adjunct  Proiessor.  Entomology.  B.S., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1949.  M.S..  1954;  Ph.D..  1955, 

Boroson,  Harold  R.  Lecturer.  Electrical  Engineering,  BS.. 
Union  College.  1944.  MS.  Universily  ol  Illinois.  1947.  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Maryland,  1972. 

Borra,  James  C,  Lecturer,  Part-time.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  8. A..  Harvard  University.  1953:  J  D., 
Georgetown  University.  1958:  MBA..  Loyola  College.  1976. 

Bottino,  Paul  J.  Associate  Professor.  Botany.  B  S..  Utah 
Slate  University.  1964;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Washinglon  State 
University.  1969. 

Bottrell,  Dale  G.  Professor.  Entomology.  B.S..  Oklahoma 
Slate  University.  1963;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Bouwkamp,  John  C.  Associate  Proiessor.  Horticulture  B.S., 
Michigan  Stale  University.  1964.  M.S..  1966:  Ph.D..  1969. 

Bowie,  Luclle  B.  Proiessor  Emerita.  Human  Development. 
BS..  University  ol  Maryland.  1942;  MA..  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University.  1946:  Ed.D.,  University  ol  Maryland, 
1957. 

Bowker,  Albert  H.  Executive  Vice  President.  University  of 
Maryland:  Professor.  School  ol  Public  Affairs.  B.S..  M.I.T., 
1941.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1949. 

Boyce,  Jeanann  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial, 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education.  B  A  .  Douglass 
College-Ruigers  University.  1965;  M.A..  University  ol 
Massachusetts  (Amherst).  1974;  Ed.D.. .  1981. 

Boyd,  Alfred  C.  Jr.  Associate  Proiessor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  BS.  Canisius  College.  1951;  M.S..  Purdue 
University.  1953.  Ph.D..  1957. 

Boyd,  Derek  A.  Proiessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy.  B.S.. 
University  ol  Cape  Town  (S  Africa).  1964;  B.S..  (Hons.), 
1965:  M.Sc,  1967,  Ph.D.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
1973. 

Boyd,  Vivian  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sendees,  BA.  Antioch  College.  1961.  MA.. 
University  of  Colorado.  1968:  MA..  University  ol  Maryland 
(Far  East  Division).  1972:  Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1975. 

Boyle,  Mike  Assistant  Proiessor.  Mathematics.  B.A., 
Stanford  University.  1974;  AB.  and  B.S.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1977;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1983. 

Boyle,  Regia  L  Visiting  Professor,  Part-time.  College  of 
Journalism  AB.  Tnnity  College.  1933:  M.A..  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1934.  Ph.D..  1939. 

Brace,  John  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics.  B.A„ 
Swarihmore  College,  1949;  M.A.,  Cornell  Universily,  1951; 
Ph.D..  1953. 

Bradbury,  Miles  t_  Assistant  Proiessor.  History.  A.B.. 
Harvard  University.  1960.  A.M..  1961.  Ph.D..  1967. 

Bradford,  William  0.  Professor,  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  8 A,  Howard  University,  1967;  M,B.A.,  Ohio 
State  University.  1968;  PhD,.  1972. 
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Brsdiey-Bullock,  Usa  D.  Inslrucior.  College  ol  Velennary 
Medicine  BS.  University  ol  Caliloinia.  Davis.  1978,  DVM, 
.  1982. 

Brand,  Charlea  F.  Atdlate  Assistant  Protessof.  Curriculum 
31X3  InsIrucIKXi.  Director,  M  Lucia  James  Curncutum 
LaCxxaMy  BS.  West  Liberty  State  College.  1964.  M.Ed.. 
Kent  Stale  University.  1972,  Pn  D  .  1977, 

Brandt  John  C.  Adiunct  Protessot,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
AB,  Washington  Universily  (St,  Louis).  1956.  PhD.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1960 

Brannlgan,  VhicenI  M.  Associate  Protessof,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Econcunics  BA,  University  ol  Maryland.  1973. 
J  D  ,  Georgetown  University.  1975 

Braulh,  Steven  E.  Associate  Prolessof,  Psychology  B  S  , 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inslilule.  1967;  PhD,.  Nevi  York 
University,  1973 

BrecMIng,  Frank  P.  Prolessof.  Economics  B A.  University 
ol  Freitxjrg,  1951,  Ph  D  ,  Trimly  College,  1955, 

BrechL  Richard  D.  Prolessof,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Acting  Provost,  Division  ol  Arts 
and  Humanities  B  A  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1965. 
M  A  ,  Harvard  University,  1969,  Ph  D..  1972, 

Breslow,  Marvin  A.  Associate  Prolessof,  History  8  A , 
University  ol  NeDtaska.  1957.  A.M..  Harvard  Universily,  1958. 
PhD.  1963. 

Brigham,  Bruce  H.  Associate  Prolessof.  Curhcukjm  and 
Instruction  B  S  ,  SUNY  (Brockport),  1949.  M,A,.  1954.  Ph  D,. 
Tefnple  Unrvefsily,  1967, 

Brill,  Die(er  R.  Prolessof  Physics  and  Aslrofxxny  B A, 
Princeton  uoivefsity,  1954,  Ph  D  ,  1959, 

Brin,  Michael  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics  BA,, 
Moscow  Stale  Univetsity.  1970,  Ph.D,.  Kharkov  State 
Univeisily,  1975, 

Briffkley,  Howard  J.  Professor,  Zoology  BS ,  West  Virginia 
University  1958.  MS.  University  Ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1960. 
PhD.  1963, 

Brinsflekl,  Ruaaetl  B.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor. 
Agricultural  Engineering  BS,,  University  Ol  Maryland.  1971, 
MS.  .  1973,  PhD,  1981, 

Brito,  Irme  D.  Instructor,  Pan-lime,  Spanish,  BA., 
Univeisidao  Central  de  Venezuela.  1972.  M,S,.  Georgetown 
University,  1976 

Brodia,  Hertiert  1-  Prirx:ipal  Specialist,  Agricultural 
Engineering  B  S  ,  Rutgers  The  Stale  University.  1964,  MS,. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1972 

Brodsky,  HaroM  Associate  Prolessor,  Geography  B  S  ,  City 
University  of  New  Yofk  (Brootslyn  College).  1954,  MS, 
Cotoaoo  College.  1960,  PhD,.  University  ol  Washington, 
1966 

Bronaon,  Edward  Instructor,  pan-time.  English  BA. 
American  University.  1963.  M,A„  1971;  Ph,D„  University  ol 
Maryland,  1962 

Brooka,  Evelyn  Lecturer,  Alro-Amencan  Sttuies  BS, 
University  ot  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee),  1969,  M,A„  Howard 
University,  1974 

Brooka-Watta,  Evelyn  Assistant  Prolessor,  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  BS,.  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
1969  MA,  Howard  University.  1974;  PhD,,  Rochester 
University,  1984 

Broome.  Frederick  R.  Lecturer,  Pan  time.  Geography    B  S . 

University  ol  beogia,  1964,  MA  ,  1966, 

Brower,  Sidney  N.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban 
Studies  6 Arch,  Universily  ol  Cape  Town,  1953,  MCP,, 
MIT.  1964 

Brown.  OavM  I.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Agricullural 
and  Extension  Education,  Adujnct  Prolessor,  Pan-time, 
Sociotogy  B  A  ,  Miami  University  (Oxford  Ohio).  1967.  M  S-. 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1969,  Ph  D ,  1974 

Brown.  Duncan  Lecturer,  Paniime  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  Be  0  ,  University  ol  New  Brunswick  (Canada),  1976. 
MeD.  1978,  PhD.  1984 

Brown,  Earl  H.  Prolessor.  AgncuHural  and  Resource 
EccKXjmics  BS  ,  Unrveisity  ol  Minnesoia.  1956,  MS,  1957, 
Ph  D  ,  Michigan  Slate  University,  1961, 

Brown.  Elizabeth  Y.  Lecturer,  Physical  Education  BS. 
Kent  Stale  University.  1965.  M  Ed  .  1967.  Ed  0  .  Univeisny  ol 
Houston,  1973 

Brown,  John  H.  Associate  Professor,  Phitosophy  A  B . 
Princeion  University,  1952,  M  A  ,  1957,  Ph  D  .  1959 

Brown,  Joahua  R,C.  Professor  Emeritus  Zoology  8 A, 
Duke  universily,  1948,  MA.  1949.  PhD.  1953. 


Brown,  Peter  G.  Assistant  Executive  Vice  President. 
University  of  Maryland.  Professor.  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
BA.  Haverford  College.  1961.  MA.  Columbia  University. 
1964.  PhD.  1969 

Brown,  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor.  Soclokigy    B A. 

University  ot  Caiilornia  (Berkeley),  1961,  MA,,  Columbia 
University,  1965,  Ph  0,.  University  ol  Caliloinia  (San  Oiego), 
1973 

Brown,  RotMft  A,  Associate  Prolessor,  Psychology  B  A,, 
University  ol  Richnxxid.  1958,  MA..  Stale  University  ol  Iowa. 
1961,  PhD,  1962, 

Brown,  Ruaaell  G.  Professor  Emeritus.  Botany  B  S  .  WesI 
Virginia  University.  1929.  MS,.  1930.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Maryland,  1934 

Brownlee,  Oonna  Instructor,  Ccimmunk:atkxi  Arts  and 
Theatre  BA,  Sterling  Ck)iiege.  1976.  MS,.  Kansas  Stale 
University,  1977, 

Bruna,  Hert)ert  A.  Assistani  Professor,  Agronomy  BS., 
University  of  Missouri.  1972.  M,S„  1975;  Ph,D„  Oiilahonia 
State  University,  1981, 

Bruah,  Stephen  G,  Prolessor,  History  and  Institute  lor 
Physical  Science  and  Technokjgy  AB,,  Harvard  University, 
1955,  Ph  D  ,  Oxford  University,  1958 

Brusllow,  William  S,  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  A  B ,  Princeton  University.  ,  1975,  Ph,D,, 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1960, 

Bryan,  John  1_  Professor  and  Chairman,  Fire  ProleclkX) 
Engineering  BS,  Oklahoma  State  University.  1953.  MS,. 
1954,  EdD  ,  American  University,  1965, 

Bryer,  Jackson  Professor,  English  B A,  Amherst  College. 
1959,  M  A ,  Columbia  University.  1960.  PhD,.  Univeisity  ol 
Wisconsin.  1965, 

Buckley,  Frank  T,  Jr.  Prolessor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S,,  university  ol  Maryland,  1959,  PhD ,  1968, 

Buhiig.  Paul,  Jr.  Instructor,  English  BS.  Georgetown 
University.  1950.  M,A„  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1954. 

Bulger.  George  W.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Housing  and  Design, 
B  F  A  ,  Commonwealth  University,  1960, 

Bundy.  Mary  l_  Professor,  College  of  Library  and  Information 
Services  AB,  Slate  University  College  (Potsdam),  1948; 
MA  ,  University  Of  Denver,  1951,  Ph  0,.  University  Ol  Illinois 
(Urbana),  1960 

Bunn,  Mk:hsel  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music  BMus. 
Pealxxly  Conservatory  of  Music.  1977.  M  Mus  .  1979, 

Buriel.  Joseph  F.  Instructor,  Agronomy  B  S  ,  University  ot 
Caiiiomid  (RivKiside),  1968,  M  S  ,  Duke  University,  1979, 

Burks.  Frank  G.  Lecturer,  Pan-time,  College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services  6  A  ,  University  ol  Alaska.  1955.  MA.. 
University  of  Chicago,  1959,  Ph  0,.  1969, 

Burke,  Philip  J.  Chairman  and  Professor,  Special  Education, 
B S ,  Universily  of  Scranlon,  1963,  M,S„  1965,  PhD., 
Syracuse  University,  1970, 

Burnham.  Jack  W.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Art,    BF A,. 

Yale  Universily,  1959,  MF  A.  1961 

Burns,  Margie  Instruclof,  part-time,  English,  BA,.  Rce 
University,  1970,  Ph  D  ,  1975, 

Burt.  John  J.  Dean,  (^lege  ol  Physk:al  Education. 
Recreation,  and  Health,  Professor,  Health  Education  BA. 
Duke  university,  1956  MEd,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1957,  M  S .  University  of  Oregon,  i960,  Ed  D .  1962, 

Butler,  Ethel  Lecturer,  Pan  time.  Dance 

Butler,  Mary  L  Instructor,  Maryland  English  instilule  B  A . 
University  of  Connecticut,  1956  MAT.  Yale  University.  1961. 
Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Connecticut,  1979 

Buttsrworth,  Cherlea  E.  Professor  Govemmeni  and  Politics 
BA,  Michigan  Slate  University,  1959  DocI ,  University  ol 
Nancy  (France),  1961,  MA,.  University  Ol  Chicago.  1962. 
PhD,  1966 

Button,  Christopher  S,  Research  Assistant  Special 
EOucaiKn  A  A  Stephens  College  1968  B  S  ,  Fkjnda  Stale 
University,  1970  M  Ed  ,  University  ol  Missoun,  1972 

Cades,  Linda  J,  instructor,  Pan-titne,  Enghsh  BA. 
Washington  College.  1968,  M.A.  Univeisity  ol  Maryland. 
1974 

Cadman,  Theodora  W.  Professor,  Chermcat  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  S  ,  Carnegie  Instilule  Ol  TechnoWgy,  1962. 
MS,  1964,  PhD,  1966 

Castano.  An*  instructor.  Pan-time  Spanish  and  Ponuguese 
BA  univeisity  of  Biaiil.  1964.  MA.  George  Washington 
University.  1984 


Cain,  Jsreis  L.  Professor,  Agncullural  and  Resource 
Economics  B S ,  Purdue  Univeisity.  1955.  MS,,  Ohio  State 
University,  1956,  Pti  D  .  1961, 

Cairns,  Gordon  M,  Professor,  College  ot  Agriculture,  Dean 
Emeritus,  College  ot  Agriculture,  B,S.,  Cornell  University, 
1936,  VS.  1938,  PhD,  1940 

Caiabreae,  Richard  V.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  S  ,  University  Ol  Rochester,  1969, 
M  S  ,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1971,  Ph  0 ,  1976, 

Caldwell,  Rotwrt  M.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Agrorx)my  BS,. 
Whealon  College,  1981,  Ph  D,.  University  ol  Illinois.  1984, 

Callcott,  George  H.  Professor,  History  B  A  ,  University  ol 
South  Carolina  1950  MA,  Columbia  University.  1951.  Pti,D,. 
University  of  fvorth  Carolina,  1956, 

Campbell,  Elwood  G.  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction; 
Assistani  to  the  Dean,  College  ol  Education  B  S ,  Northeast 
Missouri  Stale  College.  1949.  MA .  Noflhwesiern  Universily. 
1952,  PhD,  1963. 

Campbell,  Patricia  F.  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Insiruction  BS.  College  ol  Saint  Frances.  1970.  MS. 
Michigan    State    University.    1972.    Ph,D,.    FlorKla    Siaie 

University,  1976. 

Candela,  Philip  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Geology  BS. 
CUNY  (Brooklyn  College),  1977,  Ph  D,,  Hanrard  Univeisity, 
1982, 

Canjer,  R.  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Sociology  BA.. 
Northwestern  University,  1974,  MA.,  University  ol  Michigan, 
1979.  Ph  0  .  1982 

Caorsi  Von  Lochneysen,  DIna  Instructor,  Part-time,  Spanish 

M  A  ,  Ne«  York  university,  1979 

Carsmelio,  Charles  Associate  Professor,  English  BA. 
Wesieyan  University,  1970,  MA,.  University  ol  Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee).  1973,  PhD,.  1978, 

Carbone,  Robert  F.  Prolessor,  Education  Policy,  Planning 
and  AOministration  BA,  Eastern  Montana  College,  1953. 
MS.  Ertxxy  University.  1958.  PhD,.  Universily  ol  Chicago. 
1961, 

Carlson,  Cherse  Assistant  Prolessor,  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  BA,  ColorarJo  Slate  Unrversny.  1979,  MA,. 
1961,  Ph  D .  University  ol  Southern  California.  1985, 

Carlson,  John  B.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and 
Asironomy  BA,  Oberlin  College.  1967.  MS.  University  ol 
Maryland,  1972,  Ph  0  ,  1977, 

Carney,  Eugene  0.  Instructor,  Part-time,  Health  Education, 
BS,  University  of  Maryland.  1949.  MEd,.  Frosttxjig  State 
College,  1971, 

Carnovale,  Frank  Lecturer  Pan-time,  Music  B  M  ,  Peabody 
Conservatory,  1975,  MM,  1977, 

Carr,  John  C.  Professor,  Curriculum  aryj  Instruction  BS. 
Disirici  ot  Columbia  Teachers  College.  1952.  MFA,.  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1953,  Ph  D  .  1965, 

Carr,  Lewis  E.  Instructor,  Agncullurai  Engineering  B  SAE-. 
Virginia  Poiylechnic  Institute,  1963,  M  S .  1970 

Carr,  Lola  Graen  Adjunct  Prolessor.  History  AB. 
Swarthmore  College  1943  AM.  Radclrtle  College.  1944. 
Ph  D  ,  Harvard  Universrty,  1968, 

Carretta,  Vincent  Associate  Prolessor,  English  B  A ,  Stale 
University  of  New  York  (Bmghamion).  1968,  MA,,  1971. 
Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Iowa.  1977, 

Carroll,  Stephen  J,  Jr.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Manayemeni  B  S  ,  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles). 
1957,  M  A .  University  of  Mmnesoia.  1959,  Ph  0 .  1964 

Carter,  E.  Eugene  Professc  and  Associate  Dean,  Colege  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  S ,  Northwestern  University. 
1964,  M  S  ,  Carnegie  Melton  University.  1967,  Ph  D  ,  1970 

Carter.  Everett  C.  Prolessor  Civil  Engmeenng  B  S  Virginia 
Poiy'ecnnic  insmute  1958,  ME,  LJoiversity  ol  California. 
1959  Ph  D  ,  Northwestern  University,  1969 

Cartar-Porges.  C.  Sua  Prolessof  Zootogy  B  A .  Drury 
College  1966  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Arkansas  1969 

Carton,  Jamas  A.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Meteorotogy  B  S  E,, 
Princeton  university  1976  M  A  ,  Umversily  ol  Washington, 
1978  Ph  0  ,  Princeton  Univeisity,  1983 

Cartwrlghl,  Kent  Assistant  Provost,  Arts  and  Humamiies, 
Assistant  Piofessor  English  B  A  ,  Univeisity  of  Mchigan, 
1965  MA,  ,  1968,  PhD .  Case  Western  Resene  Univers«y 

1979 

Caaa,  William  Lecturer.  Pan-time,  Mechanical  Engneenng 
BSAE,  Univeisity  of  Maryland  1961  BSME,  Oeiel 
Instnule  ol  Technology.  1965.  PhO.  Unnersity  ol  Maryland. 
1972 
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Cassel,  Elaanor*  K.  Assistant  PTolessof.  Animal  Sciences 
B  S  Delaware  Valley  College  ol  Science  and  Agricullufs. 
1975.  M  S  ,  Ccxneli  University.  1978.  Ph  D .  1983 

CastMy.  Clalr»  M.  Lecliuei.  Part-time.  Anthropology  BA. 
Univcisdy  oi  W.M  i*isin.  1965.  M  S  .  1968.  Pfi  D  .  1972 

Castellan,  Gilbert  W.  Prolessof.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S .  Hegis  College.  1945.  PTi  D  .  Catholic  University.  1949, 

Caswell,  Jean  M.  Assistant  Proiessot.  Art  A  B .  Goucher 
College  1945  MA.  American  University.  1967.  PtiD.. 
Univeisity  0<  Maryland.  1978 

Catania.  OavW  N.  Assistant  to  ttie  Dean.  Summer  Programs. 
8  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1978 

Cat*.  George  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  English  BA,. 
Ruiqe's  The  State  University.  1960.  MA,,  Duke  University. 
1962,  PTiD.  1967 

Caughey,  John  L  Assistant  Prolessor.  American  Studies 
B  A  Hansard  College.  1963.  MA.,  University  ol 
Pennsy^anla.  1967.  Ph  D .  1970. 

Celarler,  James  I-  Associate  Prolessor.  Philosophy  A  8.. 
University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  MA,.  1958.  Ph,D,. 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1960 

Chambers,  Erve  J.  Chairman,  Anthropology  8  A .  West 
Washingion  State  College.  1969.  M.A..  University  ol  Oregon. 
1972.  Ph  0 . 1973 

Chambers,  Robert  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  8  S  F  S  .  Georgetown  University.  1972. 
MS,  University  ol  Maryland.  1975.  Ph,D„  University  of 
Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1978. 

Chander,  Suresh  Lecturer  Part-lime,  Aerospace  Engineering, 
B  S  .  Banaras  Hindu  University,  1964,  M  S  ,  Indian  Institute  ol 
Science.  1966.  MS.  University  ol  Maryland,  1971;  Ph,D,, 
1975 

Chang,  CMa^heh  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Asironomy  BS,  Tunghai  University  (Taiwan),  1961.  MA,. 
University  ol'Southern  Calilornia.  1966,  Ph  a.  1968, 

Chang,  Chung  Vun  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  8  S  , 
National  Taiwan  University.  1954.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University. 
1965, 

Chang.  Luke  L.  V,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Geology  8  S,. 
National  Taiwan  University.  1957.  Pti,D,,  University  ol 
Chicago,  1963, 

Chang.  Peter  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering,  8  S,. 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  1975;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois. 
1979,  Ph  D  .  1962 

Chang,  Yun  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Electrical  Engineering  BS,. 
National  Tung-Chi  University,  China,  1947.  M.S..  Polytechnic 
Insmule  ol  Brooklyn,  1952. 

Chant  Nicholas  S.  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman. 
Physics  and  Astronomy  BA.  University  of  Cambridge. 
1962,  M  A  ,  Downing  College  (Cambridge  University),  1966, 
Ph  D  .  Lincoln  College  (Oxford  University).  1966, 

Chatetain,  Verne  E.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  History,  BA,. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  1917,  MA,,  University  of 
Chicago,  1925,  Ph  0,.  University  ot  Minnesota.  1943. 

Chaves,  Antonio  F.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Geography  Doctor 
ol  Law,  University  ol  Havana,  1941.  Ph.D.,  1946,  MA.. 
Northvuestern  University,  1948, 

Chea  Alexander  Assistant  Prolessor,  Housing  and  Design, 
6A,  New  York  University.  1973.  MUP.,  1976.  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Michigan,  1980 

Chen,  Hsing+len  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  8S.. 
National  Taiwan  University.  1968.  MA..  Columbia  University. 
1970,  PhD.  1973 

Chen,  Jigien  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B  S .  Natioral  Taiwan  University.  1973.  MS,.  Slantord 
University.  1977.  PhD,.  1961, 

Chea  Sor>-f4an  Associate  Prolessor.  Finance,  8, A..  National 
Taiwan  University,  1964,  M.S.,  University  ol  Georgia,  1971; 
PhD,.  .  1975. 

Chern,  Wen  S.  Associate  Professor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Ecofxxnics,  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor,  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  B  S  ,  National  Chang-Hsing  University. 
1964,  M  S ,  University  ol  Florida,  1969.  MA,,  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1971.  Ph  D,.  1975, 

Ctiemiak,  Christopher  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy 
B  A  ,  Harvard  University.  1966,  M  A  .  University  ot  California 
(Berkeley).  1971,  B  Lift.  University  ol  Oxiord.  1973.  PhD.. 
University  ol  California  (Berkeley).  1977, 

Chlert,  Kuel-Yuan  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  Sc  ,  National  Taiwan  University,  1962,  M  Sc. 
Massachusetts  Inslilute  ol  Technology.  1965.  Ph.D..  1968, 


Chin,  Roben  A.  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education  B  A .  University  ol  Northern 
Colorado  (Greeley).  1974.  M  A  E  .  Ball  Slate  University.  1975, 

Chin,  Tsung  Associate  Prolessor  Hebrew  and  East  Asian, 
B  A  ,  Taiwan  Noimal  University,  1953 

Choa,  Joon  Y.  Lecturer,  Pan-lime,  Electrical  Engineering 
B S ,  Seoul  Nalional  University,  1966.  I^D.,  University  ol 
Kansas.  1972 

Choi,  Kyu-Yong  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical  Engineering 
BS.  Seoul  National  University.  1976,  M.S.,  ,  1978,  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1984, 

Chd,  Young  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Management  B  S .  Seoul  National  University. 
1961.  M  S  .  1965.  Ph  D .  Michigan  State  University.  1976, 

Chona,  Rsvinder  Instructor,  Mechanical  Engineering,  BS,, 
University  ot  Maryland.  1984.  MS,  1985. 

Chopra,  tnderjlt  Associate  Prolessor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  Sc  .  Puniab  Engineering  College.  1965.  M  E,. 
Indian  Institute  ol  Science.  1968.  ScD,.  Massachusetts 
Institute  ol  Technology.  1977. 

Chow,  Crispin  H,  Instructor.  Mechanical  Engineering  BS,. 
Catholic  University  ol  America.  1975.  MS,, ,  1979. 

Christian,  Charles  M.  Associate  Professor,  Geography  and 

Urban  Studies  B  A ,  Northeastern  State  College.  1966; 
MA  AT,  1968.  MA,.  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1970; 
PhD,  1975 

ChristofI,  Andreas  C.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of 
Business  and  Management  BS.  London  Chamber  ol 
Commerce.  1974.  MBA,  Graduate  School  ol  Thessaloniki. 
Greece.  1976.  Ph  D,.  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1984. 

Chu,  Hsin  Professor,  Mathematics  M  S .  Tulane  University. 
1957.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1959, 

Chu,  Yaohan  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  and  Electrical 
Engineenng  8S,.  ChiaoTung  University  (China).  1942; 
M  S .  Massachusetts  Insmule  of  Technology.  1945.  ScD.. 
1953. 

Churaman,  Charlotte  V.  Assistant  Professor,  Family  and 
Community  DevelODment  B  Sc ,  Berea  College.  1942; 
M  Ed  ,  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1964.  Ed  D .  1969. 

Church,  Kenneth  R.  Associate  Prolessor,  Physical 
Education  BS,  University  ol  Nonhern  Iowa,  1946.  M.S., 
University  ol  Iowa.  1955.  FtiD,.  Indiana  University.  1963. 

Church,  Marilyn  G.  Associate  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  BS,.  Indiana  Univetsily.  1962,  M.S.,  1963.  Ed.D., 
1969, 

Churchill,  John  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Recreation.  B,S„ 
Stale  University  Colleae  (Cortland).  1958,  MS.  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana),  1959?  PhD,.  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1968. 

CIccI,  Regina  L.  Affiliate  Assistant  Prolessor,  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences  BS.  Kent  Stale  University.  1960.  MA., 
Noflhweslern  University,  1961,  PhD,,  1978. 

Cinque,  Anne  M.  instructor.  Part-time.  Human  Development. 
BA.  State  University  ol  New  York  (Albany).  1966.  M,A„ 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1970,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1984. 

CIrrincione,  Joseph  M.  Associate  Professor.  Currk;ulum  and 
Instruction.  Associate  Prolessor.  Geography  B  S .  Stale 
University  ol  New  York  (Oswego).  1962.  MA.  Brooklyn 
College.  1965.  MA,.  Ohio  State  University.  1967,  Ph.D.,  , 
1970, 

Clabeugh,  Susan  R,  Director.  Educational  Technology 
Center,  Alfihate  Assistant  Professor.  Curnculum  and 
Instruction  BS..  Oklahoma  State  University.  1970;  M.S., 
1975.  Ed  D.  1977, 

CIsgue,  Christopher  K.  Professor,  Economics  8,A,. 
Latayelte  College.  1961.  Ph  0  .  Harvard  University.  1966. 

Clague,  Monlque  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration  8  A,.  Swarthnxxe  (Allege, 
1959,  PhD,,  Han/ard  University.  1969. 

Clark,  Eugenie  Prolessor,  Zoology  8 A,  Hunter  College. 
1942,  M  A  ,  New  York  University.  1946.  Ph  D..  1968, 

Clark,  Jane  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Physical  Education.  8  S.. 
Stale  University  ol  New  York  (Brockpon).  1968;  M.S.. 
University  of  Washington  (Seattle).  1970.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Wisconsin  (Madison).  1976. 

Clark,  Nerl  A.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Agronomy,  BS,. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1954.  Ph.D..  1959, 

Clarke,  Dsvid  H,  Professor  and  Chairman.  Physical 
Education  BS.  Sprmglield  College,  1952,  MS,,  1953; 
PhD,.  University  ol  Oregon.  1959, 


Claude,  Richard  P,  Proiessot,  Governmanl  and  Politics 
8 A,  College  ol  Saint  Thomas.  1956,  MS.  Florida  Stale 
University.  1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Virginia.  1964 

Clayton,  William  S,  Instructor,  Microbiology  BS,  Brooklyn 
College,  1979.  MA ,  Slate  University  ol  New  York.  1982, 
PhO.  1984 

Cleanwatar,  Harvey  E.  Assrxiale  Prolessor.  Health 
Education  A  B  ,  State  University  ol  New  York  (Albany).  1955: 
MA.  Michigan  Slate  University.  1967.  Ed  D,,  1970. 

Cleaiy,  MarHyn  F,  Instructor,  Mathematics  AS .  Montclair 
State  College.  1953,  M.A.,  1957,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland,  1976, 

Cleghorn,  Reese  Prolessor  and  Dean.  College  ol  Journalism, 
BA,  Emory  University.  1950,  M.A.,  Columbia  University, 
1956 

Cllgnet,  RemI  P.  Professor.  Socokjgy  8 A.  University  ol 
Pans,  1948,  Licence  es  Leilres.  1951.  Licence  es  Law.  1953; 
MA,.  1958.  PhD.  1963. 

Cockburn,  James  S.  Prolessor,  History  LL  8 .  Leeds 
University,  1959.  LLM,.  1961.  PhD,,  1970, 

Coder,  David  W,  Lecturer.  Mechanical  Engineering 
BSME,.  University  ol  Maryland,  1962.  Ph.D., .  1973. 

Cody,  Caroline  Burns  Assistant  Provost.  Division  ol 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  8  S .  Boston  University. 
1958,  M  Ed  ,  1970.  Ed.D,.  University  ol  Alabama.  1980. 

Coffin,  Beatriz  de  W.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Hortk;ullure  8  S., 
Furman  University.  1954.  M.LA,.  Harvard  University.  1957. 

Cofflndafter,  Billy  L.  Affiliate  Associate  Prolessor. 
Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  B  A  .  West  Virginia 
University.  1950.  MS,.  1955.  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Wisconsin, 
1961. 

Cohen,  Jerry  0.  Adiunci  Associate  Professor,  Botany  BS,. 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Riverside).  1972.  MS.  San  Diego 
State  University.  1974,  Ph.D..  Michigan  Stale  University, 
1979. 

Cohen,  Joel  M,  Prolessor.  Mathematics,  Sc  8 .  Brown 
University.  1963.  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technology.  1966. 

Cohen,  Leon  W,  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Mathematics  B A. 
Columbia  University.  1923;  M.A.,  1925;  Ph.D.,  University  ot 
Michigan.  1928. 

Cohen,  Michael  L.  Faculty  Research  Assistant.  School  ot 
Public  Allans  BS,  University  ol  Michigan.  1975;  M,S.. 
Stanlord  University.  1977.  PhD.  1981. 

Cole,  Mildred  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  and  Mathematics  B  S .  University  ol  Illinois 
(Urbana).  1943.  MS,.  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1951. 

Cole,  Wayne  S,  Professor.  History.  BA..  kiwa  State 
Teachers  College.  1946.  M.S..  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948. 
PhD.  1951, 

Coleman,  Don  Assistant  Professor.  Communk;afion  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  F  A .  University  ol  Texas.  1969.  M.F.A,.  New  York 
University,  1975, 

Coleman,  Linda  K,  Assistant  Professor.  English.  AB,. 
University  ol  Michigan,  1973.  M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1982, 

ColettI,  Theresa  Associate  Professor.  English.  BA., 
University  ol  Pittsburgh.  1971;  M.A.,  University  ol  Rochester. 
1973.  PhD,.  1975. 

Coley,  Thomas  G.  Assistant  Professor.  Educatkxi  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration.  Assistant  Provost.  Human  and 
Community  Resources  B  A  .  Moorhead  State  College.  1971; 
M.A..  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1974.  PhD,.  1980. 

Colimer,  Alan  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Botany,  8,A,.  Antioch 
College,  1973,  Ph  0,.  Cornell  University.  1981. 

Colombini,  Marco  Assistant  Prolessor,  Zoology.  B.S..  McGill 
University.  1970.  Ph.D..  1974. 

Colville,  James  Professor  and  Chairman.  Civil  Engineering, 
8  S  ,  Purdue  University,  1959.  M.S.,  1960,  PhD..  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  1970, 

Cdweil,  Rita  H.  Professor.  Microbk)logy:  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  B,  S  .  Purdue  University,  1956,  MS,.  1958; 
PhD,.  University  ot  Washington.  1961. 

Conway,  M.  Margaret  Prolessor.  Government  and  Politics 
BS.  Purdue  University,  1957.  MA..  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  196C.  Ph  D,.  Indiana  University.  1965. 

Coogan,  Robert  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  English  8  A  .  lona 
College,  1954,  M.A„  DePaul  University,  1958,  Ph.D..  Loyola 
University.  1967. 
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Cook.  Clarenca  H.  Prolessor.  Malhemalcs.  B  A .  Stale 
U'lveisiiy  oi  Iowa.  1948.  M.S..  1950;  Ph.D..  Univetsily  ot 
CototaJo.  1962. 

Cook.  Thomas  M.  Protessof.  Wicrobiology  BS.  University 
01  Marvlana,  1955;  M.S..  1957;  Ph.D..  Rutgers-The  Slate 
University,  1963 

Cooke,  Todd  J.  Associate  Professor,  Botany  B  S..  Aniioch 
College.  1974.  Ph  D..  Cornell  University.  1979, 

Cooley,  Franklin  D.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  English.  8  A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1927,  M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1933; 
PhD  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1940. 

Cooper,  David  H.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Special  Education, 
AB,  Brown  University.  1975:  M  Ed ,  University  ol  North 
Carolina  (Chapel  Hill.  1980,  PhD,. .  1984. 

Cooper,  Elmer  L.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education;  AMiliale  Associate  Prolessor,  industrial. 
Technological  &  Occupational  Education.  BS..  University  of 
Maryland.  1956:  M  S .  1965.  Ed.D..  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  &  Stale  Unversity.  1974. 

Cooper,  Jack  L  Assistant  Prolessor,  Music,  B  Mus .  Curtis 
kistitute.  1958,  M  Mus,,  Catholic  University  of  America.  1963, 

Cooper,  Jeffery  M.  Professor.  Mathematics.  B  A..  Havertord 
College,  1962.  M.S..  University  ol  Illinois  (Chicago).  1964; 
Ph  D .  1967. 

Cooper,  Sherod  M.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  S.. 
Temple  University.  1951;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  1963, 

Coplan,  Michael  A.  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Technology,  B,A.,  Williams  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University.  1963. 

Corbett,  M.  Kenneth.  Professor,  Botany  BSc.  McGill 
University,  1950,  Ph  D..  Cornell  University.  1954. 

Corey,  Kenneth  E.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Geography; 
Director,  Urpan  Studies  A  B  .  University  ot  Cincinnati.  1961; 
M.A..  .  1962.  M.C-P..  1964.  Ph.D..  1969. 

Corliss,  John  O.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Zoology.  BS.. 
University  ol  Chicago.  1944:  B.A..  University  ot  Vermont. 
1947;  Ph.D..  New  York  University.  1951. 

Correl,  Ellen  Professor.  Mathematics  BS..  Douglass 
College.  1951.  M  S  .  Purdue  University.  1953.  PhD..  1958. 

Corsl.  TtKMnas  M.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  B  A  .  Case-Western  Reserve  University. 
1971;  MA..  Kent  Stae  University.  1974;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1976. 

Costabile.  Salvatore  L  Lecturer  Part-time,  College  of  Library 
and  Inioirnaiion  Services  BSS,.  Georgetown  University. 
1956.  MSLS..  Catholic  University  of  America.  1963. 

Coughlln,  Peter  J.  Associate  Professor.  Economics,  BA,. 
State  University  ol  New  York  at  Albany.  1973;  MA..  1974; 
Ph  D.  1976, 

Coulson,  Douglas  B.  Research  Associate.  Special 
Education  B  A  ,  Dartmouth  College.  1968.  M,S,.  University  ol 
Massachusetts.  1974.  Ph  0,.  1978. 

Coursey.  Robert  D.  Associate  Professor.  Psychology  B  S . 
Spring  Hill  College.  1966.  Ph,D,.  University  ol  Rochester. 
1970. 

Courtrlght,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management.  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1939.  Ph.D..  1968. 

Covey,  David  W.  Lecturer,  Dance.  BS.,  Ohio  Stale 
University.  1982.  MA..  1964. 

Coyne,  Jerry  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology  B  S .  College 
ol  William  and  Mary.  1971.  Ph.D..  Harvard  University.  1978. 

Craig,  Patrick  M.  Associate  Professor.  Art  BF  A  .  Western 
Michigan  University.  1974.  M.F.A.,  University  ol  Cincinnati. 
1976. 

Craig.  Randall  J.  Associate  Professor.  Cun'icuium  and 
kislruclion  B  S  ,  Morgan  Slate  University,  1955;  M  F  A,. 
Temple  University.  1963.  Ph  D .  University  ot  Maryland.  1974, 

Cropper,  Maureen  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  and 
Bureau  ol  Business  and  Economic  Research  8 A.  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  1969.  MA,.  Cornell  University.  1972.  PhD.. 
1973, 

Cross,  Richard  K.  Professor  and  Chair,  English,  AB. 
Princeton  University.  1962.  MA..  Slanlord  University.  1966; 
PhD.  1967. 

Crothers,  John  L,  Jr.  Principal  Specialist.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  BS..  University  ot  Maryland.  1949; 
MS .  1954. 


Crowell.  Alfred  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  College  of  Journalism 
BA,  University  ol  Oklahoma.  1929. .M.A..  1934.  MSJ,, 
Northwestern  University.  1940. 

Cumberland,  John  H.  Professor.  Economics;  Director. 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  B  A . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1947.  M.A..  Harvard  University  1949. 
PhD.  1951. 

Cunnlff,  Patrick  F.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B  C  E  .  Manhattan  College.  1955.  M.S..  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  1956.  Ph  D..  1962. 

Cunningham,  William  D.  Lecturer,  College  ol  Library  and 
Inlormaiion  Services  8  A ,  University  ol  Kansas.  1959. 
M  L  S,.  University  ol  Texas.  1963, 

Currle,  Douglas  G.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
SEP,  Cornell  University,  1958;  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Rochester.  1962. 

Currier,  Albert  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A . 
Slate  University  ol  Iowa,  1954;  MA..  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1959.  PhD..  1968. 

Curry,  William  A.  Associate  Specialist.  Animal  Sciences. 
B.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1960. 

Dager.  Edward  Z.  Professor,  Sociology.  AB,.  Kent  State 
University.  1950,  AM..  Ohio  Slate  University.  1951;  Ph.D.. 
1956. 

Dagher,  Magid  A.  Lecturer.  Agricullural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  A .  St  John  Fisher  College.  1972;  MA.. 
Virginia  State  University.  1979;  Ph.D..  University  ol  Kentucky. 
1984. 

Dahl,  Roy  W.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  8  S  ,  Indiana  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  1978; 
M  A..  University  ol  Maryland  (College  Park).  1982. 

Dakermanjl,  George  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  BS.  University  ol  Aleppo.  Syna.  :  M.S..  Duke 
University,  1972.  Ph  D..  University  ol  Kansas.  1976. 

Dalley,  John  Professor,  Part-time.  Music.  Artist  Diploma. 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  1958.  Member,  Guarnen  Quartet, . 

Dally,  James  W.  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.. 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  1951.  M.S..  ,  1953.  Ph.D., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1958. 

Damrosch,  Leopold,  Jr.  Professor,  English  BA.  Yale 
University.  1963,  MA,  Cambndge  University.  1966;  PhD,. 
Pnnceton  University.  1968. 

Dancis,  Jerome  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics.  BA. 
Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Brooklyn.  1961.  M.S..  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1963.  Ph.D..  1966. 

Daniel,  Marilyn  JIM  Instructor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  BA.  Western  Kentucky  University.  1970.  M.S., 
Vanderbilt  University.  1974. 

Darden,  LIndlsy  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  and 
History  6  A  .  Southwestern  University.  1968.  A.M..  University 
ol  Chicago,  1969.  S  M,.  1972.  Ph.D  .  1974 

Dardls,  Rachel  Professor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  BS.  Saint  Marys  College  (Dublin).  1949.  M.S., 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1963.  Ph.D.  1965. 

Das  Sarma,  Sankar  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  8  S  .  Presidency  College  (Calcutta).  1973.  Sc.M.. 
Brown  University.  1976.  Ph.D..  1979. 

Davey,  H.  Beth  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  BS .  University  of  Miami.  1965.  MA.,  University 
of  Rochester.  1969.  Ph.D..  Case-Western  Reserve  University. 
1971, 

David.  Delrdre  Assistant  Professor.  English  B  A .  Columbia 
University.  1972,  MA..  1973.  MPhiL  1975.  Ph  D..  1978. 

Davidson,  John  A.  Prolessor.  Entomology  6 A.  Columbia 
Union  College.  1955.  M.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1957; 
Ph.D..  1960 

Davidson,  Marie  S.  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor.  Academic 
Affairs  B  S .  Dilliard  University.  1959.  M.S..  University  ol 
Maryland.  1967.  PhD.  1971. 

Davidson,  Nell  A.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  8S.  Case  Institute  ol  Technology,  1961.  M.A.. 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1963.  Ph  D .  1970. 

Davidson,  Roger  Adiunct  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics    A  B  .  University  ol  Colorado.  1958.  Ph  D .  Columbia 

University.  1963 

Davis,  Christopher  C.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 
BA,  CamDi'Oqe  University,  1965,  MA.  1970.  PhD., 
Manchester  University  (England).  1970, 

Davis,  Frenlcw  E.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education 
BA  .  American  University.  1971.  M Ed.  1972. 


Davis,  Larry  S.  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Director. 
UMIACS.  Computer  Science  B  A  .  Colgate  Unrversily.  1970; 
MS .  University  ol  Maryland.  1972.  Ph  D .  1976. 

Davis,  Sharon  A.  Lecturer.  Part-tirr>e.  Housing  and  Design. 

B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1981 , 

Davis.  Shelley  G.  Associate  Professor.  Music.  AB .  f^ew 
York  University,  1957,  MA,.  1960,  PhD,.  1971, 

Davison,  Stowell  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Chemical 
Engineering  BA.  University  of  Chicago.  1971.  M.S. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1978.  PhD,. .  1984, 

Dsvisson,  Lee  D.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  B  S  E.. 
Princelon  University,  1958.  MSE.,  University  ol  Calilomia 
(Los  Angeles).  1961;  PhD.  1964, 

Dawlsha,  Karen  L.  Professor.  Govemmenl  and  Politics 
8  A  .  University  ol  Lancaster.  1971.  PhD .  London  School  ol 
Economics.  1975. 

Dawson,  Towns*  L  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  B  B  A  ,  University  of  Texas.  1943.  8  S .  United 
Slates  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  1946.  M.B.A..  University  ol 
Texas.  1947.  Ph  D  .  1950.  J  D  .  1954 

Dayton,  C.  Mitchell.  Professor.  Measurement.  Statistk:s.  and 
Evaluation  8  A .  University  of  Chicago.  1955;  M.A.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1963.  Ph  D  .  1964. 

Deal,  Elwyn  E.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy;  Assistant 
Director.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  8  S .  University  ol 
Georgia.    1958;    M.S.,    1960;    Ph.D.,    Rutgers-The    Slate 

University.  1963. 

Dean,  Shirley  R.  Lecturer.  Housing  and  Design     BA. 

University  ol  Maryland.  1958;  M.F.A..  American  Universily. 
1966. 

DeBarthe,  Jerry  V.  Associate  Prolessor.  Aninnal  Sciences 
BS.  Iowa  Slate  university.  1961.  PhD..  1966. 

Decker,  A.  Morris  Professor.  Agronomy     BS.  Colorado 

State  University.  1949,  MS.  Utah  Stale  University.  1950; 
Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1953. 

OeClarls,  Nicholas  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering    BS. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University.  1952.  SM.. 
Massachusetts  institute  ol  Technokjgy.  1954,  Sc.0 .  1959, 

de  Colon,  Marls  M.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Agncuiturai 
and  Extension  Education  B  S .  University  ol  Puerto  Rico. 
1952.  MA.  Michigan  Stale  University.  1969.  Ed.D..  1978. 

DeLk),  Thomas  J.  Associate  Professor.  Music  BM .  New 
England    Consen/atory    ol    Music.    1972;    Ph.D.,    Brown 

University.  1979. 

DeLorenzo,  William  E.  Associate  Professor.  Cuniculum  and 
Instruction  8  A .  Montclair  State  College.  1959,  MA.  1964; 
Ph.D..  Ohio  Stale  University.  1971. 

Demaltre,  Ann  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian   B  A., 

Columbia  University.  1950.  MA.  University  ol  California 
(Berkeley).  1951.  MS.  Columbia  University.  1952.  Ph.D.. 
Universily  of  Maryland.  1965. 

Oemaree,  Constance  H.  Instructor.  English  B  A..  University 
of  Maryland.  1944.  MA,.  1945. 

OeMonte,  Claudia  A.  Associate  Professor.  Ad  B  A ,  College 
of  Noire  Dame  ol  Maryland.  1969.  M.FA.  Catholic  University 
ot  America,  1971. 

Denno,  Robert  F.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology  B  S . 
University  ol  Caiilorma  (Davis).  1967.  Ph.D..  1973, 

Denny.  Don  W.  Professor.  Art  B  A  .  University  ol  Flooda. 
1959,  M  A  ,  New  York  University.  1961.  Ph  D  .  1965. 

Dent,  Richard  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Anthroooiogy  B  A . 
University  of  Maryland.  1975;  Ph.D.,  American  University. 
1979 

Der,  Victor  K.  Lecturer.  Mechanical  Engineering  BS., 
University  Ol  Maryland.  1972.  MS. .  1973.  Ph  0  .  1978 

Dsmoedsn,  Peter  H.  Associate  Professor.  Agrorvxny  B  S,. 
Coioraao  Stale  University.  1970.  M.S..  1976.  Ph  D..  Univefsity 
ol  Rhode  Island.  1980. 

Deshler,  Wsltsr  W.  Professor.  Part-time.  Geography  B  S . 
Lafayelte  College.  1943.  M.A..  University  ol  Maryland.  1953; 
PhD.  1957 

DsSltva,  Alan  W.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S . 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1954.  Ph.D..  Univwsity 
ol  California  (Berkeley).  1961 

Destler,  Wllllani  W.  Professor  and  Acting  Chakman, 
Electrical  Engineering  B  S .  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
1968.  Ph  0  .  Cornell  University.  1972. 

DeVsrmond.  Mary  F.  Professor  Emerila.  Must  BMus.. 
Howard  universily.  1942,  MA,  Columbia  University.  1948. 
Ea  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1959. 
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DeVoe,  Howard  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Chemislry  and 
Biochemisiry  AB.  Obeilin  College.  1955;  PhD.,  Hafvaid 
Univetsily,  1960. 

DIckcraon,  Russell  R.  Assislant  Prolessor.  Meteorology 
BA.  Univeisiiy  ol  Chicago.  1975;  M.S..  University  ot 
Michigan.  1978,  Ph  D  .  1980 

Diss,  Robert  R.  Professor,  Psychology,  B  S,.  Carroll  College. 
1962,  MA.  Bowling  Green  Stale  University,  1964,  Ph,0,, 
University  ol  Conneclicul.  1968. 

Dleter,  George  E.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering,  Dean, 
College  ol  Engineering  B  S  .  Drexel  University,  1950.  Sc,D„ 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1953, 

OlFederlco,  Frank  R,  Prolessor.  Art.  BA..  University  ol 
Massachusetts.  1955.  MA.  Boston  University,  1961,  Pti.D., 
New  York  University.  1970. 

Dlllard.  Dudley  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Economics.  B.S., 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Berl^eley).  1935.  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Dillon,  Conley  H.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Govemmenl  and 
Politics  8  A .  Marshall  Universily,  1928;  M.A.,  Duke 
University.  1933,  PhD,.  1936. 

Dillon,  George  L.  Prolessor.  English  BA,.  Yale  University. 
1965.  M.A..  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1966;  Ph.D,.  . 
1969, 

DIMarzIo,  Edmund  A.  Adjunct  Professor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  and  IPS.T..  B.S..  St  Josephs  College. 
1955.  MS,  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1961;  Ph.D..  Catholic 
University  ol  America.  1967. 

dIMarzo,  Marino  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Enginering; 
Adjunct  Prolessor,  Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and 
Technotogy  Or  Ing  ,  University  of  Naples  (Italy).  1976,  Ph.D,, 
Catholic  University  ol  America.  1982. 

DINenno,  Philip  J.  Lecturer,  pan-time.  Fire  Protection 
Engineering    B  S..  University  of  Maryland.  1977, 

Diner.  Hasia  R.  Assistant  Prolessor,  American  Studies  B.A.. 
University  ot  Wisconsin,  1968,  MAT.  University  ol  Chicago. 
1970,  Ph  D  .  University  of  Illinois.  1975, 

Dingwall,  William  0.  Associate  Prolessor.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences.  B.S.,  Georgetown  University.  1957.  Ph.D., 
1964. 

DIPIetro,  Janet  A.  Research  Associate.  Human 
Development  B  A.,  Rutgers  University.  1977;  Ph.D.,  Stanlord 
University.  1982. 

DIRocco,  Joseph  Patrick  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical 
Education  B  S .  Ithaca  College,  1969.  M.S.,  University  ol 
Oregon.  1972.  Ph.D..  1975. 

DIttmann,  Laura  L  Prolessor  Emerita.  Human  Development. 
BS.  University  of  Cotorado.  1938;  M.A.,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1963,  PhD..  .  1967. 

Olvely,  Galen  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Entomotogy.  B  S.. 
Juniata  College.  1966.  M.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1968,  Ph.D.. 
1974. 

Dixon,  Jack  R.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S,.  Case- Western  Reserve  University,  1948. 
MS-.  1950.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1956. 

Diz,  Marta  Ana  Assistant  Professor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
M  A..  University  of  Maryland.  1969.  Ph.D..  1976. 

Dobin,  Howard  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  B.A.,  Yale 
University.  1974.  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1982. 

Doerr,  John  A.  Associate  Professor,  Poultry  Science,  B  A,, 
Washingiofi  and  Lee  University,  1968,  BS,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  1972;  M.S..  1975.  Ph.D..  1978. 

Doetsch,  Raymond  N.  Professor.  Emeritus.  Microbiology. 
BS.  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1942:  MA..  Indiana 
University.  1943.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1948. 

Doherty,  Lillian  E.  Lecturer.  Classics;  Lecturer,  Pan-time. 
General  Honors  Program.  BA,  St  Marys  College.  1974, 
M.A..  University  of  Chicago.  1977.  PhD,,  .  1982, 

Doherty,  Robert  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  ol  Journalism, 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1979.  M.S.,  Columbia  University, 
1982. 

Donahue,  Thomas  F.  Instructor,  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  BA.,  Slate  University  ol  New  York  (Binghamtor). 
1974,  MA.  University  ol  Maryland.  1976. 

Donaldson,  Bruce  K.  Prolessor,  Aerospace  Engineering, 
AB,  Columbia  University.  1954.  BS.  1955.  MS.  University 
Ol  Wichita,  1963.  PhD..  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1968. 

Donawerth,  Jane  U  Associate  Prolessor.  English  B  A . 
Miami  University.  1969.  M.A..  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 


Donohue,  William  J.  Lecturer,  pan-time.  College  ol  Business 
ana  Maiidqeinent  6  S  ,  University  ol  Pittsburgh.  1951.  M  S.. 
Air  Forcu  institute  Ol  Technology.  1958.  M.BA,,  university  ol 
Chicago.  1962, 

Dooling,  Robert  J,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology  B  S , 
Creighlon  University.  1967.  MS,,  St,  Louis  University,  1969. 
PhD. .  1975 

Dorfman,  J.  Robert  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  and 
Institute  lor  Physical  Sciences,  Acting  Provost.  Division  ol 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering,  AB., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1957.  Ph.D..  1961. 

Dotson,  Charles  O,  Professor.  Physical  Education.  BA., 
Morehead  Stale  University,  1963,  M.S.,  Purdue  University. 
1964.  Ph.D..  1968. 

Dotson,  Jamas  H.,  Jr.  Instructor.  Health  Education.  BA. 
Columbia  Union  College,  1970;  M.A.,  Universily  ot  Maryland, 
1977. 

Douglass,  Larry  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences. 
BS,.  Purdue  University,  1964;  M.S.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  Oregon 
State  University.  1969. 

Douglls,  Avron,  Prolessor.  Mathematics.  A  8  .  University  ol 
Chicago,  1938,  M  S  .  New  York  University.  1948.  Ph.D..  1949. 

Doyle,  Terrence  A,  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Communications  Arts 
and  Theatre.  BS  .  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Piatteville).  1970; 
M  A  .  University  ol  Nebraska.  1972;  Ph.D.,  Howard  University. 
1983. 

Dragt,  Alex  J.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy.  A.B., 
Calvin  College.  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  ol  California 
(Berkeley).  1963. 

Dreher,  M.  Jean  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  8 A.  University  ol  Calilornia  (Riverside),  1970; 
MA.  1976.  PhD,.  1980. 

Drelfuss,  Susan  B.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education. 
BS,,  University  of  Maryland.  1970.  M.Ed..  1976. 

Drew,  H.  Dennis.  Prolessor,  Physk;s  and  Astronomy,  BS.. 
University  ol  Pittsburgh.  1962,  Ph,D..  Cornell  University.  1968. 

Driskell,  David  C.  Professor.  Art  A  8..  Howard  University. 
1955.  MFA,  The  Catholic  University  ol  America,  1962; 
Doctor  ol  Fine  Arts.  Tougaloo  College.  ;  Doctors  ol  Letters, 
David  Payne  College, . 

Druker,  Sylvia  Lecturer,  Part  time.  Dance. 

Drum,  Alice  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program. 
BA..  Wilson  College.  1957.  Ph.D..  American  University.  1976. 

Drum,  Barbara  A.  Instructor.  Physical  Education.  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa, 
1963 

Dudley,  James  Prolessor.  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 
Aaminislration  BA.  Southern  Illinois  University,  1951,  M.S., 
1957.  Ed.D..  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1964. 

Dutfey,  Dick  Prolessor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering. 
8  S..  Purdue  University,  1939,  M  S..  University  ol  Iowa,  1940; 
Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1956. 

Duffy,  John  Professor  Emeritus,  History.  B.A..  Louisiana 
State  University.  1941;  M.A..  1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles).  1946. 

Duffy,  John  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Classics.  B.A.. 
Maynooth  College  (Ireland).  1965;  MA,  National  University  ol 
Ireland.  1967.  Ph.D..  Slate  University  ol  New  York  (Buffakj), 
1975. 

Dunaway-Marlano,  Debra  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  B.S.,  Texas  A&M,  1973.  Ph.D. .  1975. 

Dungey,  Kevin  R.  Assistant  Professor.  English.  A.B.. 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1972.  Ph.D..  Stanlord  Universily. 
1980. 

Dunn,  Norma  E.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English.  B  A..  Madison 
College.  1946.  M.A..  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1952.  Ph.D.. 
1968. 

DuPuy,  Karl  F.G.  Associate  Prolessor,  School  ot 
Architecture  B  A..  Dartmouth  College.  1964:  MArch.. 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1967:  M  Arch..  Oellt  University  Ot 
Technology  (The  Netherlands).  1969 

Durelll,  August  J.  Visiting  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineenng  BS.  University  ol  Buenos  Aires.  1932; 
Soc  Sc  D..  Catholic  University  ol  Pans.  1936;  D.Eng.. 
University  ol  Pans  (Sorbonne).  1936. 

Dutta,  Sukanla  K.  Associate  Professor.  Veterinary  Medicine. 
BSc .  Bombay  University  (India).  1956.  M.S.,  University  01 
Minnesota.  1960.  PhD..  1962. 

Dynerman,  Alan  B.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  School  ol 
Architecture  BA.  Columbia  University.  1976;  M.  Arch., 
University  ol  Virginia,  1981. 


Eads,  George  C.  Dean  and  Professor.  School  ol  Public 
Attairs  B  A ,  University  ol  Colorado.  1964.  M.A..  Yale 
University,  1965.  Ph  D..  1968. 

Earl.  Jsmes  A.  Professor.  Physics  ar>d  Astronomy  BS, 
Massdchuselts  Institute  Ol  Techrxjiogy.  1953.  PhD..  1957. 

Ebellng-Belt,  Psmela  K.  Assistant  Professor.  Aerospace 
Studies  B  S  .  East  Carolina  University.  1970.  M.A..  Ball  State 
University  (Germany).  1982. 

Eckstein,  Arthur  M.  Assistant  Prolessor.  History.  BA.. 
University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1968.  M.A.,  1970; 
Ph.D..  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1978. 

Edds,  Peggy  l_  instructor.  Zoology.    BS..  University  ot 

Maryland,  1972,  MS.  1980, 

Edelson,  Charles  B.  Associate  Professor.  College  ol 
Business  and  Managennent.  B  B  A .  University  ol  New 
Mexico.  1949.  M  BA  .  Indiana  University.  1950, 

Edelstein,  Stewart  L  Assistant  Provost,  Oiviskyi  ot 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Affiliate  Assistant  Prolessor. 
Gov.  and  Politics  and  Educ  Policy,  Planning  and 
Administration,  8  A.  State  University  ol  New  York  (Buffakj). 
1968,  MA.,  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley),  1973,  Ph.D., 
1979. 

Edmlster,  Robert  O.  Associate  Prolessor,  College  of 
Business  and  Management  BS.,  Miami  University.  1964; 
MBA,  University  ol  Michigan,  1965;  Ph,D..  Ohio  State 
University,  1970. 

Edmundson,  Harold  P.  Professor.  Computer  Science; 
Professor,  Mathematics.  B.A..  University  ol  California.  1946; 
M.A..  1948.  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Edwards,  A.  H.  Vice  Chanceltor  for  Institutkxial 
Advancement  BS.  Northwest  Missouri  State  University. 
1957;  MS..  1971.  Ph.D..  Clayton  University.  1975. 

Egel,  Andrew  L  Associate  Prolessor.  Special  Education. 
B.A..  University  ot  California.  1976.  M.A..  1977.  Ph.D..  1979. 

Ehrllch,  Gertrude  Professor.  Mathematics.  B  S..  Georgia 
College.  1943.  MA.  University  ol  North  Carolina.  1945; 
Ph  D-,  University  ol  Tennessee.  1953. 

Elchler,  DavkJ  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  SB.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technotogy 
(Physics).  1972:  SB,.  (Math).  1972.  PhD.. .  1969. 

Eldson,  John  R.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Anthropotogy.  B.A., 
Duke  University.  1976.  Ph.D..  Cornell  University.  1983. 

EInslela  Theodore  L.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astrorxxny,  BA,,  Han/ard  University.  1969.  M,A..  1969; 
Ph  D..  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1973. 

Elam,  Harry  J.,  Jr.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Communicatkjn  Arts 
and  Theatre  AB..  Han/ard  University.  1978.  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1963. 

Eley,  George,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  BS.,  Ohio  State  University,  1952.  M.Ed.,  1957; 
Ph.D..  1966. 

Eltot,  John  Prolessor.  Human  Development.  AB .  Han/ard 
University.  1956.  A.M.T..  1958.  Ed.D..  Stanlord  University, 
1966. 

Elkln,  Stephen  L  Associate  Prolessor.  Governnneol  and 
Politics  BA,,  Allred  University.  1961;  Ph.D.,  Han/ard 
University,  1969. 

Elklne,  Richard  L  Assistant  Prolessor.  Industrial, 
Technological  and  Occupatranal  Education.  B.S.,  University 
of  Maryland.  1953:  M.A..  1958.  Ed.D..  1972. 

Elkins,  Wilson  H,  President  Emeritus.  BA.,  University  of 
Texas.  1932.  M.A.,  1932;  B.Litt.,  Oxiord  University,  1936; 
Ph.D.  1936. 

Elllngson,  R.  G.  Associate  Prolessor,  Meteorology.  B.S., 
Fkjrida  State  University.  1967.  M.S..  1968.  Ph.D..  1972. 

Elltott,  Loy  G.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design. 
B  A.,  University  ol  Iowa.  1971;  M.F,A..  Maryland  Institute  01 
Art.  1983. 

Ellis,  RIcherd  F.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S..  Cornell  University.  1966;  M.A..  Princeton 
University.  1968.  Ph.D..  1970. 

Ellis.  Robert  L  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics.  AS., 
Miami  University  (Ohio).  1960.  Ph.D..  Duke  University.  1966. 

Elliston,  RonaU  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Music.  B.S., 
University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1970.  M.S..  1973. 

Ellstworth,  Robert  W.  Visiting  Associate  Professor.  Physics 
and  Astrorxxny  B  S..  Yale  University.  1960,  Ph.D.,  Utiiversity 
ol  Rochester,  1965. 

Elman,  Howard  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
BA,  Columoia  University.  1975;  M.A.,  1977;  M.S.,  Yale 
University,  1979,  Ph.D.,  1962. 
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Elsing,  Evelyn  L  Associate  Pfolessor.  Music.  B  Mus,. 
Universily  ol  Michigan.  1970.  M  Mus..  1971. 

Emad.  Fawzl  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  ElecHical  Engineering. 
BSEE,  American  University  (Beirut).  1961:  M.S.. 
Northwestern  University.  1963.  Ph.D..  1966. 

Ephremldes,  Anthony  Pro'essor.  Electrical  Engineering. 
B  S .  National  Technical  University  ol  Athens,  1967.  M.A.. 
1969.  Ph  D  .  Pnnceton  University.  1971. 

Epstein,  Norman  B.  Assistant  Prolessof.  Family  and 
Community  Development  B  A  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Los 
Angeles).  1969.  MA.  1970.  Ph.D..  1974. 

Erdman,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor.  Animal  Sciences 
B  S .  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1974,  M.S.,  University  ol 
Kentucky.  1977.  Ph  D  .  1979. 

Erez,  Miriam  Visiting  Associate  Professor.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  A .  The  HeBrevir  University, 
1964.  MSC-.  Technioo.  1969.  DSc..  1972. 

ErIcKson,  William  C.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  A  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1951.  MA..  1955.  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Erwin,  Terry  L.  Adjunct  Prolessor.  Entomology  BA.  San 
Jose  Stale  College.  1964.  M.A.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Albena.  1969. 

Etheridge.  Jeffery  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS.  University  of  Maryland.  1966.  M.S..  MIT. 
1967.  PhD..  University  of  Maryland.  1976. 

Etiln,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor.  Architecture  AS., 
Princelor  University.  1969.  M.  Arch.. .  1972:  Ph.D..  1978. 

Ettenson,  Thomas  Richard  Assistant  Professor.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Ecorxxntcs  B  A  ,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 
1978.  M  S,.  Kansas  Slate  University.  1981.  Ph.D..  1984. 

Eun,  Choel  S.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  BA,  Seoul  National  University.  1968.  MA., 
1 97 1 ,  Ph  D  .  Nev»  York  University.  1 98 1 . 

Evans.  Emory  G.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  History.  BA.. 
Randolph  Macon  College.  1950.  M.A.,  University  ol  Virginia, 
1954.  Ph  D..  1957. 

Evans,  F.  Barton  III  Lecturer.  Pan-linne.  General  Honors 
Program  B  S  .  Tufts  University,  1972,  M.Ed,,  the  American 
University.  1973.  Ph  0  .  1976. 

Evans,  Lawrence  Craig  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BA.. 
Vanderbilt  University.  1971.  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Calilornia, 
1975 

Everett  Rot)ert  E.  Lecturer.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  A  .  Cornell  University,  1968,  M.A.,  Catholic 
University.  1975.  PhD.  1983. 

Eyier,  Marvin  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Physical  Education; 
Dean  Emeritus.  College  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation, 
and  Health  AB.  Houghton  College.  1942:  M.S.,  University 
ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1948.  Ph.D..  1956. 

Faber,  John  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Microbiokjgy.  B.S., 
Universily  ol  Maryland.  1926.  M.S.,  1927.  Ph.D..  1937. 

Fabunml,  James  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  M  E  .  Kiev  Institute  ol  Civil  Aviation  Engineers. 
USSR.  1974.  M  Sc.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technokjgy.  1978. 

Fagan,  Sarah  M.  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A  .  University  ol  Hawaii. 
1977,  M  A  .  1979.  Ph  D..  Cornell  University,  1985. 

Fahlm-Nader,  Mahnaz  Lecturer.  Economics  B  S .  University 
ol  Tehran.  1965.  M.A.,  University  ol  Maryland,  1972,  Ph.D., 
1978 

Fahnestock.  Jeanne  Assistant  Professor.  English  BA. 
University  ol  Illinois.  1966.  MA,.  Indiana  University,  1967: 
Ph  D  .  University  of  London.  1970, 

Falabella,  Gonzalo  Assistant  Prolessor.  Sociotogy  BA. 
Umversidad,  Calolica  De  Chile,  1967:  MS,  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1970.  Ph.D..  University  of  Sussex.  1981. 

Falclone,  Raymor>d  L  Associate  Professor.  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre  BA.  University  ol  Akron,  1965,  MA., 
1967.  Ph  D .  Kent  State  University.  1972. 

Falk,  David  S.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy:  Assistant 
Vice  Chancellor  lor  Academic  Affairs  B  Eng  Phys  .  Cornell 
University,  1954:  M.S.,  Harvard  Universily,  1955:  Ph.D..  . 
1959 

Fsller,  Alan  J.  Research  Professor.  Institute  lor  Physical 
Science  and  Technotogy  B  S .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technotogy.  1951.  MS.  1953.  DSc.  1957 

Falllk.  Bevenie  D.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Hunr>an  Develoomeni 
BS.  University  of  Rochester.  1968.  MA.  Michigan  Slate 
University,  1973,  PhD,  University  ol  Maryland,  1964. 


Faknitsos,  Crisloa  Assistant  Pro'essof,  Computer  Science 
BS.  National  Technical  University  ol  Athens.  1961.  MS., 
University  ol  Toronto.  Canada.  1982.  Ph  D .  1985. 

Fanning,  Oelvin  S.  Professor.  Agronomy  B  S .  Cornell 
University.  1954.  M.S.,  1959,  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1964 

Fanoe,  Stavroula  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Music:  Assistant 
Provost.  Division  ol  Arts  and  Humanities  B  Mus  Ed  ,  OBeriin 
College.  1957.  MEd,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1963.  EdO., 
1970. 

Farquhar,    Jamee    D.    Associate   Prolessor,    An     BA. 

Wasiiinqion  and  Lee  University,  1963:  M.A.,  University  ol 
Chicago.  1966.  Ph  D .  1972. 

Farrell,  Richard  T.  Associate  Professor,  History:  Associate 
Prolessor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  A,,  Wabash  College, 
1954,  MS,,  Indiana  University.  1958.  PhD.  1967, 

Farvardin,  Narlman  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering  BS,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979. 
MS.  1980.  PhD,.  1983. 

Faust  MIklos  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Horticulture  BS, 
University  of  Budapest.  1952.  M.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1960, 
Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1965. 

Favero,  Phillip  G.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural 
and  Resource  Economics  B  A  ,  University  ol  Montana.  1965. 
MA.  1970.  Ph  D .  Michigan  Stale  University.  1977. 

Fedler,  Anthony  J.  Assistant  Professor,  Recreation  BS,, 
Oregon  Stale  University,  1972,  M,A„  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
1978.  PhS,  1981. 

Fein,  Greta  Prolessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  B.A.. 
Queens  College.  1951;  MS.  Bank  Street  College  ol 
Educalion.  1961.  Ph.D.  Yale  University.  1969. 

Felnberg,  Judy  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  B  A.  George  Washington  University. 
1974,  J  D..  International  School  ol  Law,  1977. 

Felaco,  Vlttorio  Assistant  Professor,  French  and  Italian, 
A 8  ,  Barnngion  College.  1963.  AM..  Brown  University.  1971. 
PhD,,  1978. 

Felder,  Stanley  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  College  ol  Journalism. 
B  S  .  George  Washington  University,  1953, 

Feldman,  Rot>ert  H,L  Associate  Professor.  Health 
Education  BA.  City  University  of  New  York,  1964,  MA. 
Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  1966;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1972.  PhD..  1974. 

Fellows,  Frank  C,  Lecturer.  Physical  Education.  College  ol 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health.  BS.,  University 
of  Maryland.  1953,  MA.  1957. 

Felton,  Kenneth  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agncullural 
Engineering  BS  (Agricullure).  University  of  Maryland.  1950. 
B  S  (Civil  Engr.),  ,  1951,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University, 
1962, 

Ferguson,  Alexander  D,  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology, 
B  Sc  ,  Dalhousie  University,  1950.  M.S..  Cornell  University. 
1956.  PhD.  1967 

Ferragut  Diane  M.  Instructor.  Pan-titTie,  Spanish  B  A., 
Universily  ol  Maryland.  1974.  M  A..  1976 

Ferrell,  Richard  A.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S . 
Calilornia  instilute  of  Technokjgy.  1948.  M.S.,  1949.  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University.  1952. 

Fertzlger,  Allen  P,  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  General  Honors 
Program  B  S  ,  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  1963,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Michigan.  1968, 

Fey,  Jamee  T.  Professor,  Mathematics  and  Curriculum  and 
Inslruction  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1962.  MA,.  1963. 
Ph  D  ,  Columbia  University.  1968. 

Finger,  Stanley  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Pan-tirrw,  Chemical 
and  Nuclear  Enamecnng  BS,  Pratt  Institute.  1969.  M.S.. 
University  of  Maryland,  1972.  Ph  D .  1975. 

Fink,  Beetrlce  C.  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian 
BA  ,  Bryfi  Mswr  College.  1953  MA,.  Yale  University.  1956. 
Ph  D  .  University  Qf  Pittsburgh.  1966. 

Fink.  Edward  Associate  Professor.  Communlcatioo  Ans  and 
Theatre  B  A  Columbia  University.  1966.  M  S..  University  ol 
Wisconsin  (Madison).  1969.  PhD.. .  1975. 

FInkalsteIn,  BartMra  J.  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning 
and  AaminislraIK)n.  Director.  Center  lor  tt>e  Study  ol 
Education  Policy  and  Human  Values    B  A .  Barnard  College. 

1959.  M  A .  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Universily.  1960. 
EdD.  1970 

Flnstsftmsch,  Kurt  Associate  Prolessor.  Socdogy  B  A . 
Princeton  University.  1957  B  D  ,  Grace  Theological  Seminary, 

1960.  Ph  0 .  Columbia  Universily.  1969. 


Florlto,  Rodrwy  D.  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1975.  M  Ed  .  .  1983. 

FiachettI,  Michael  J.  Lecturer.  Pan  time.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management.  SB  A.,  Pace  Universily,  1967.  MBA. 
1969 

FIse,  Mary  Ellen  Lecturer,  pan-time.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  S .  University  of  Maryland.  1977.  J.O.. 
University  ol  Baltimore  Law  School.  1983 

Fisher.  Allan  J.  Professor  Emeritus.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  1928,  Ult.M.. 
University  ot  Pittsburgh,  1936.  Ph.D .  1937. 

Fisher,  Jerllyn  Lecturer.  Pan  time  Ger>eral  Honors  Program 
B  A  ,  Siaie  Universily  ol  New  York  (Binghamlon).  1973.  PhD., 
American  University.  1978. 

Fitzpatrlck.  Patrick  M.  Professor,  Malhemalics  BA., 
Rutgers  University.  1966.  Ph  0.,  1971. 

FIvel,  Oenlei  I.  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Asltorxjmy 

B  A  ,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1953.  Ph.D..  1959, 

Flack,  Jamee  K..  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  8  A.. 
Albion  College.  1959.  MA..  Wayne  State  University.  1963; 
Ph.D..  1968. 

Flatter,  Charles  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  Human 
Developmeni  BA.  DePauw  University,  1961.  E  Ed . 
University  ol  Toledo,  1965,  EdD,,  University  ol  Maryland, 
1968, 

Fleck,  Jere  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literature.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Munich.  1966, 

Flelshmen,  John  A,  Assistant  Professor,  Socioloqy  BA, 
Brown  University,  1970,  M,S.,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1974: 
PhD,  1978, 

Fleltell,  Sandra  M.  Inslaiclor.  Dance    B  A  .  Slate  University 

ot  New  York  (Brockpon).  1975,  MA.,  University  ol  Cokjroao, 
1977, 

Fleming,  Leon  B.  Associate  Professor.  Music  B  S .  East 
Carolina  College,  1948,  M.Mus.,  Westminsler  Choir  College, 
1950, 

Fleming,  Rudd  Professor  Emeritus.  English  8  A  .  University 
ot  Chicago.  1930.  MA,  Cornell  University.  1932.  Ph  D  .  1934, 

Fletcher,  Kathle  A.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  College  ol  Library 
and  iniormaiion  Services.  B.S.,  Bngham  Young  University, 
1973.  Ph  D..  1982 

Fiieger,  Verlyn  B.  Associate  FVofessor.  English  8  A . 
George  Washington  University.  1955;  M.A..  CalholiC 
University  ol  America.  1972.  PhD..  1977. 

Rorestano,  Patricia  S.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Urban 
Sludies.  Vice  President.  Governmental  Relations  8. A.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1958.  MA..  1970.  Ph  D,.  1974, 

Fiyger,  Vagn  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences  8  S .  Cornell 
University,  1948  MS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1952. 
Sc  D  .  John  Hopkins  University.  1956 

Fogle,  Davk)  P.  Associate  Professor,  School  ol  Architecture: 
Affiliate  Associate  Professor.  Urban  Studies  A  B  .  Princeton 
University,  1951,  M.R.C.P..  University  ol  Calilomia  (Benieley), 
1957. 

Foiaom,  Kenneth  E.  Associate  Professor.  History  A  8 . 
Princeton  University.  1943.  A  B ,  Instructor.  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  1955.  MA.  1957.  PhD.  1964 

Foistrom.  Roger  J.  Professor.  Music.  Professor,  Curriculum 
and  Inslruction  BS,  College  oi  Si  Thomas,  1956  MEd.. 
1959.  M  M  .  Nonhwesiern  University.  1962.  Ph  D..  1967. 

Fonaroft,  L  Schuyler  Professor.  Geography  8  A. 
University  of  Arizona.  1955.  Ph  0 ,  Johns  HopKms  University, 
1961 

Fontecllla  Rodrlgo  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science 
&  insiituie  ol  Physical  Science  and  Technology,  ,  institute  0* 
Physcai  Sciences  and  Technology  B  S ,  Universile  de 
Grenoble  (France),  1978.  Ph  D  .  Rice  University.  1963 


nee  Associate  Professor.  Ait.  8  A .  Uraversity  ol 
Maryland.  1964.  M  A  .  1966 

Foreman,  Christopher  Assistant  Professor  Govemmeni  arxJ 
Pontics  BA.  Harvard  Unrversity,  1974,  MA,  1977,  PhD., 
1960 

Fomwan-Woode,  Marten*  L.  Instructor.  Physical  Education. 
B  S .  Ithaca  College.  1978.  M  S .  Indiana  University.  1980 

ForaMh,  Irwin  N.  Assistant  Professor.  Botany  8  A .  Hamlme 
University.  1976.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Utah.  1982 

Fofter,  John  E.  Professor  Emeritus  Animal  Sciences  8  S , 
North  Carolina  Slate  University.  1926  MS.  Kansas  Stale 
University.  1927.  Ph  D .  Cornell  Universily.  1937. 
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Foster,  Phillip*  W.  Professor.  Agocullural  arx3  Resource 
Economics  B  S  .  Cornell  Universily.  1953.  M.S..  Universily  ol 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  Pn  D ,  1958 

Foster.  Vsleria  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music.  BS.  Morgan 
Slale  Univuisily,  19/7. 

Fourney,  William  L.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Mechanical 
Engineering     BSAE.  West  Virginia  University.  1962,  MS., 

1963.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1966. 

Foust,  Clifford  M.  Professor,  History  BA.  Syracuse 
University.  1949.  MA..  University  ol  Chicago.  1951.  PtiD,. 
1959 

Fox.  Natlian  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Human  Oevelopmeni 
A  B  ,  Wiiiidnis  College.  1970.  Ph.D .  Hanord  University.  1975, 

Fralstal,  Nell  R.  Associate  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
University  ol  Connecticut,  1974.  M.A..  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1976.  Ph  D,.  1979, 

Francescato,  Guldo  Professor  and  Chairman,  Housing  and 
Design    B  A  ,  Umvetsily  ot  lllirKiis.  1959,  M  Arch.,  1966, 

Frank.  George  H.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Animal  Sciences 
B  S  -  Texjs  A  &  M  University,  1975,  M,S.,  University  ot  Illinois, 
1977.  PhD.  1962 

Franklin.  Alan  D.  Visiting  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
A  B  .  Princelon  University.  1946.  Pti.D,,  1949. 

Frazler.  Michael  Assistant  Instructor.  Afro-American  Studies 
Program  B  A  .  Virginia  Stale  College,  1973,  M.A..  University 
ol  Cincinnati.  1975.  N  C,P..  1975, 

Frederlksen,  EIke  P.  Associate  Professor.  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  MA.  University  ol  Keil 
(Germany).  1962.  M  A .  University  Ol  Wisconsin.  1965.  PTi.D.. 
University  ol  Colorado.  1973. 

Freedman.  Morris  Prolessor.  English.  B  A  .  City  University  of 
IMew  Yo(K  (City  College).  1941.  M.A..  Columbia  University, 
1950.  Pfi.D.  1953, 

Freeman,  David  H.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
BS.  University  ot  Rochester.  1952,  MS,  Carnegie  Inslilute 
ol  Technology.  1954.  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  Of 
Technology.  1957. 

Freeman,  Robert  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  BA.  Haverlord  College.  1951.  MA.. 
Wesleyan  College.  1954.  PtiD,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1964, 

Frelmuth.  Vtekl  S.  Associate  Professor,  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  BS,  Eastern  Illinois  University.  1968.  MA.. 
University  ot  Iowa.  1967.  Ph.D..  Fkxida  Slate  University.  1974. 

Frelvogel.  David  C.  Associate  Slafl.  Accompanist.  Dance. 
B  A  .  Washington  University  (Si  Louis).  1958. 

Fremuth.  Christopher  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  kislitute  61 
Applied  Agriculture    BLA,  Michigan  State  University,  1980. 

Freti,  Bruce  R.  Prolessor.  Psychology,  B  A  .  Gettysburg 
College.  1961.  M  A  .  Ohio  Slate  University.  1963.  Ph  D,.  1965, 

Friedel.  Roberl  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  A  B  .  Brown 
University.  1971.  M  Sc  .  University  Of  London.  1972.  Ph.D.. 
JofKis  HopKins  LJniversity.  1977. 

Frledland,  Arlerw  Lecturer.  Part-tiiT)e.  Early  Childtxxxl 
Elemeniary  Education  BS.  University  ot  Wisconsin.  1958; 
M  Ed  .  University  of  Maryland.  1975, 

Frieswyk,  Henry  Lecturer.  PartlKne,  Geography  A,B  .  Clark 
University.  1942, 

Fromovltz,  Stan  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
ano  Management  B  A  Sc  .  Universily  of  Toronto,  1960,  M.A., 
1961.  pn  D  .  StantcKd  University,  1965, 

Fry,  Gladys-Marie  Associate  Professor.  English.  BA. 
Howard  University.  1952;  M.A..  1954;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University.  1967. 

Fthenekis,  Emanuel  E.  Adjunct  Prolessor.  Electrical 
Engineering  BSEE.  National  Technical  Univetsily  ot 
Athens.  1975.  MSEE,.  Columbia  University.  1954. 

Fuegi.  John  Prolessor.  Germane  and  Slavic  Languages; 
Director.  Comparative  Literature  Program  BA,.  Pomona 
College.  1961.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Southern  Calilornia.  1967. 

Fullinvrtdef.  Hotter!  K.  Research  Associate.  Center  for 
Phiiosoohy  and  PuOlic  Policy     BA.  University  ot  Kentucky. 

1964.  M  A  .  Purdue  University.  1967.  Ph.D..  1970 

Furuta.  Rk:hard  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B  A  ,  Reed  College,  1974.  M  S  .  University  of  Oregon,  1978. 
Pt)  D  .  University  ol  Washmgion.  1965, 

Gatwinick,  Faith  Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Director. 
General  Horx)rs  Program  B  A  .  Douglass  College.  Rutgers 
University.  1964.  MA.  University  ot  Massachusetts.  1969; 
F^.D..  American  University.  1974. 


Gallagher,  Charles  C.  Associate  Professor.  Music    8  Mus . 

Univi-iMiy  ill  Miciiigan.  1950.  M  Mus,.  1962. 

Galletta.  Gene  J.  Adjuncl  Prolr>ssor.  Partlime.  Horticulture 
BS.  Univfisily  Ol  M,iiyiand.  1981,  MS.  Rutgers  University. 
1953,  Ph  D  ,  University  ot  California,  1959, 

Galloway,  Kenneth  F.  Prolessor.  Part-time,  Electrcal 
Engineering  B  A .  Vanderbilt  University,  1962,  Ph.D., 
University  ol  South  Carolina.  1966. 

GsmtKsll.  Linda  8.  Associate  Professor.  Currk;ulum  and 
Instiuclion  A  A  .  Anderson  College.  1962.  BS,.  University  ot 
Maryland,  1966,  M  Ed,.  1970.  Ph.D..  1973 

Gammon,  R.  \W.  Associate  Professor.  Institute  tor  Physical 

Science  and  Technology    A  B  .  Jonns  Hopkins  University. 

1961.  MS.  Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology.  1963.  PtiD,. 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1967. 

Gannon,  John  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 
A  B  ,  Brown  University.  1970.  M.S..  1972.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Toronto.  1975, 

Gannon,  Martin  J.  Prolessor.  College  of  Business  and 
Mandqomenl  BA..  University  Ol  Scranton,  1961.  Ph.D., 
Columt)ia  University.  1969, 

Gantt,  Ellsatjeth  Adiunct  Professor,  Botany  B  A,.  Blackburn 
College,  1958.  M.S..  I^xlhwestern  University,  1960.  Ph,D.. 
1963, 

Garber,  Daniel  U  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering, 
B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1952;  MS,.  1959.  PhD..  1965. 

GarlMJny,  Siegfried  N.  Lecturer.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  Art).  Schiller  Realgymnasium  (Berlin).  1933. 
M  A  .  University  ot  Berlin.  1936.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Freit)urg 
(Germany).  1938. 

Garcia,  Carmen  Instructrx.  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  B  A,. 
Iristiiulo  Pedagogico,  1966,  MA,  University  Ol  Kansas.  1969. 
Ph  D  ,  Georgetown  Universily,  1964, 

Gardner,  All>ert  H.  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Devetopmenl  B  S  ,  State  University  of  New  York  (Cortland). 
1958.  MA.  Syracuse  University.  1964.  Ph.D..  1967. 

Gardner,  Bruce  l_  Prolessor.  Agricullural  and  Resource 
Economics  8  S  .  University  ot  Illinois.  1964.  Ph.D..  University 
of  Chicago.  1968. 

Gardner,  t^and  L  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  College  ot  Business 
and  Management.  B.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1970. 
MBA,.  1976, 

Garlick,  Karen  Lecturer,  Part-time,  College  of  Library  and 
InlormalKXi  Services  BA,  Catholic  Universily,  1974.  M.A.. 
1960.  MS..  George  Washington  University.  1964. 

Garner,  Ruth  A.  Associate  Professor.  Curricukjm  an 
Instruction  BS.  University  ot  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1967; 
MS  ,  1970,  Ph  D  .  1977. 

Garvey,  Evelyn  f.  Prolessor.  Musk;  B  S..  Teinple  University. 
1943.  M  M  .  University  ol  Rochester.  1946. 

Gasarch,  William  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science. 
B  S .  SUNY  (Stony  Brook),  1980;  M.S..  Hansard  University. 

1962.  PTi  D,  1965 

Gasner.  Ijrry  L  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  and  l*x;lear 
Engineering  BS.  University  ol  Mtnnesola.  1965.  M.S.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1967.  Ph  D,.  1971, 

Gass,  Saul  L  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  BA.  Boston  University.  1949,  M,A..  1949. 
Pti  D  .  University  oCalilornia  (Berkeley).  1965. 

Gates,  S.  James  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S  .  Massachusetts  Institule  ol  Techootogy, 
1973.  PhD.,  ,  1977. 

Gatvvood,  Joseph  G.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Musk;.  BS,. 
Juilliard  School  o<  Music,  1970, 

Gaunaurd,  GulHermo  C.  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
AB  .  Calhcdic  University  ol  America.  1964.  BS.ME..  .  1966. 
MS,.  1967.  PTiD,  1971. 

Gaylln,  tted  L  Prolessor.  Family  and  Ojmmonity 
Devekipment  B  A..  University  ol  Chicago.  1956.  M.A..  1961. 
PhD.  1965, 

Get>lheusen,  Grace  A  Visiting  Lecturer,  Partlime.  Food, 
Nutrition  and  kisiiiuiion  Administraiion  B  S  .  Southern  Illinois 
Universily.  1970.  MA,.  Webster  Unrversily.  1960. 

Gelman,  Ellen  P.  Associate  Professor.  Art.  A  B .  Brandeis 
University.  1961.  M  F  A .  Columbia  University.  1964, 

Gelso,  Charles  J.  Prolessor,  Psychotogy  B  S ,  BkXKntxjrg 
Slaie  College  1963,  MS,  Fkxfla  State  University,  1964, 
Ph  D  .  Ohio  Slate  University.  1970. 

Gerrtry,  James  W.  Prolessor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Eng, 
BS,  Oklanoma  Siaie  University,  1961,  MS,  University  ot 
Birmingham.  1963.  I^.D..  University  ol  Texas.  1969. 


(jeracl.  Philip  C.  Assfx:iale  Professor.  College  ot  Journalism. 
tii>.  Univuibily  ol  Maryland.  1953,  MA.  1961 

Geranlotis,  EvaggekM  Assistant  Prolessor,  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S  ,  National  Toch  University  ol  Alliens.  1978. 
MS.  University  ol  Illinois.  1980.  Ph.D..  1983. 

Gertt,  John  A.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Bochemistry  B  S . 
Michigan   State  Univetsily,    1969,  AM.,   Ph.O..   Harvaid 

University,  1974. 

Gessow,  Alfred  Professor  and  Chairman.  Aerospace 
Engineering  BE.  City  College  ol  Nev»  York.  1943.  M.S., 
New  York  University.  1944. 

Gibson,  George  fl.,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  AgrKulturat  and 
Extension  Education  BS.  University  ol  Maryland.  1968. 
M  S  .  Michigan  State  University.  1972.  Ph  D  .  1977. 

Gibson,  Robert  L.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Musk:  B  M.. 
Universily  ol  Miami.  1972.  M  M  .  Catholic  University.  1975; 
D  M  A,.  University  ot  Maryland.  1960. 

Gilbert  Glen  G.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Health  EducalKxi, 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Oregon.  1968.  MS..  1971.  Ph.D..  The  Ohkj 
Stale  University.  1975. 

Gilbert  Jemes  B.  Prolessor.  History  B  A  .  Carleton  College. 
1961.  MA,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1963.  Ph.D..  1966. 

Gill.  Douglas  E.  Professor.  Zootogy  BS.  Mariella  College. 
1965.  M  A  .  University  ol  MKhigan.  1967.  Ph  D..  1971. 

Gillespie,  PattI  P.  Prolessor  and  Chairperson. 
Communicatkxi  Arts  and  Theatre  BS..  University  ol 
Kentucky.  1958.  MA.  Western  Kentucky  Unrversity.  1962; 
Sp  Ed,.  1964.  Ph  D  ,  Indiana  University.  1970. 

Gillian,  Lonnle  Ray  Assistant  to  the  Chancelkx  B  S .  Ohio 
State  University.  1970.  MA.. .  1971. 

Gllllnghem,  Mark  G.  Assistant  Professor.  Curncukim  and 
Instruction  B  A  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1976.  M  S  .  towa 
Slate  University.  1978.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Wisconsin 
(Madison).  1964. 

Gllmour.  Joeeph  E.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancelkx; 
Atliiiaied  Assistant  Prolessor.  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 
Administration  BA.  University  ol  Delaware.  1966.  M.Ed.. 
1970,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Mk;higan.  1974. 

GInter,  Marstiall  L  Professor.  Institute  for  Physcal  Science 
and  Techookjgy  AB.  Chico  Stale  Ck)llege.  1958.  Ph.D.. 
Vanderbilt  Universily.  1961. 

GIps,  C.  L  Terry  Assistant  Prolessor.  Housing  and  Design. 
B  S.,  Cornell  University,  1967;  M  Arch..  Yale  University.  1971. 

Gkd,  John  W.  Instructor.  Agricultural  Engineering  BS,. 
University  ol  Massachusetts.  1971.  M.S..  University  d 
Maryland,  1977. 

Gittens,  Anthony  E.  Lecturer,  part  tkne.  Alro-Amercan 
Studies  Program  B  A  .  Howard  University.  1968.  M.A..  1974, 
Ph  D,.  Union  Graduate  School.  1976. 

Glad,  JolHi  Associate  Prolessor.  Germank;  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literaiures  BA.  Indiana  University.  1962; 
MA.,  1964,  PhD,,  New  York  University,  1970. 

Glass,  Jsmes  M.  Prolessor.  Government  and  PolitKS.  B.A.. 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley),  1961.  M.A..  1964.  Ph.D.. 
1970. 

Glasser,  Robert  G.  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  A  B  . 
Univeisily  ol  Chicago.  1948.  BS..  1950,  MS,.  1952.  Ph,D.. 
1964. 

GleasofV  James  P.  Lecturer.   Part  tkne.   General  Honors 

Program    BSS.  Georgelown  University.  1948.  L.L.B,.  1950. 

Glendenlng,  Parrls  N.  Associate  Prolessor.  Government  and 
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University.  1971.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley). 
1982. 

Hsrt>our,  Frances  Faculty  Research  Assistant.  School  of 

Public  Affairs  A  B  .  Barnard  College.  1975,  M.A..  Columbia 
University.  1977.  M.Phil .  1979. 

Hsrdie,  Ian  W.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  8  S  ,  University  ol  California  (Davis). 
1960.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1965. 

Hardy,  Kendrail  C.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  8. A.,  University  of  Ballimore.  1968;  J.D., 
1972. 

Hardy,  Rot>ert  C.  Professor  and  Director.  Human 
Devetopmenl  BSEd.  Bucknell  University.  1961;  M.S.Ed.. 
Indiana  University.  1964.  EOD..  1969. 

Harger,  Robert  0.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.. 
University  ol  fv^ichigan.  1955.  M  S  .  1959.  Ph.D..  1961. 

Hargrove.  June  E.  Associate  Professor.  An.  B  A..  University 
ot  CaMornia.  Berkeley.  1968.  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1971.  PhD..  1976. 

Harhaiakls,  George  Visiting  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  .  National  Technical  University  of  Athens 
(Greece).  1971.  MS.  University  of  Manchester  Institute  of 
Science  and. ; .  Technology  (England).  1981.  PhD . .  1984. 

Harli<,  Fadia  F.  Lecturer.  Early  Childhood  Elementary 
Education  8  Sc  .  American  University  ot  Beirut.  1970.  M.A.. 
Indiana  University.  1972. 

Harlan,  Louis  R.  Distinguished  Professor.  History.  B  A.. 
Emory  University.  1943.  MA.  Vanderbilt  University.  1948; 
Ph.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1955. 

Harley,  Sharon  Assistant  Professor.  Afro-American  Studies. 
BA .  St  Mary  of  The  Woods  College.  1970.  M.A.,  Aniioch 
College.  1971.  Ph.D..  Howard  University.  1978. 

Harman,  John  H.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  BS..  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1966.  J  D  .  American  University.  1970. 

Harper,  Glenn  Assistant  Professor.  Sociokjgy  B.S..  Purdue 
University.  1958.  M.S..  1961;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Harper,  Robert  A.  Professor.  Geography  Ph.B..  University 
of  Chicago.  1946.  B  S..  1947.  M.S..  1948;  Ph.D..  1950. 

Harrington,  J.  Patrick  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Aslronomy.  BS,.  University  ot  Chicago,  1961;  M.S..  Ohio 
State  University.  1964.  Ph  D..  1967. 

Harrington,  Walter  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of 
Journalism  B  A  .  Blackburn  College.  1972;  M.A..  University 
ot  Mississippi.  1975, 

Harris,  Curtis  C.  Professor.  Economics  and  Bureau  ol 
Business  and  Economic  Research  B  S .  University  of 
Florida.  1956.  M  A..  Han/ard  University.  1959:  Ph.D..  1960, 

Harris.  James  F.  Associate  Professor.  History.   B  S..  Loyola 

University.  1962.  M.S.,  University  ot  Wisconsin.  1964;  Ph.D., 

1968. 

Harris,  Karen  R.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education. 

8  A  ,  University  of  Northern  Colorado.  1974.  M  A..  University 

ot  Nebraska.  1978.  Ed.D..  Auburn  University.  1981. 

Harris,  Wesley  U  Professor.  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  8.SAE,  University 
of    Georgia,    1953.    M.S.,    1958,    Ph.D.,    Michigan    State 

University.  1969. 

Harrison,  Floyd  P.  Professor.  Entomology  BS.  Louisiana 
Slate  University.  1951;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  University  Ot 
Maryland.  1955 

Harrison,  Horace  V.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Government  and 
Politics  B  A .  Trinity  University  (Texas).  1932.  M.A., 
University  ol  Texas.  1941.  Pn  D .  1951. 

Hsrte,  William  E.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  Electrical  Engineering. 
B  S .  Providence  College.  1954.  M.A..  Dartmouth  College. 
1956 

Harter,  Philip  J.  Lecturer,  part-time.  School  ol  Public  Affairs. 
AB.  Kenyon  College.  1964.  MA,  University  ol  Michigan. 
1966.  J.D.,  1969. 


Hsriman,  Robert  C.  Lc-cturer.  Part  time.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  A  .  Rice  University.  1960,  S.M.,  Universily  ol 
Chicago.  1962.  PhD.  1967. 

Haitqulst  Thomas  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Physfcs  and 
Astronomy  B  A .  Rice  University,  1974;  A.M.,  Harvard 
University.  1975.  Ph  D .  1978. 

Hailsock,  Thomas  O.  Associate  Professor.  Animal  Sciences. 
BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1968.  M.S..  1969.  Ph.D., 
1974 

Hartwick,  Ann  H.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Food  Nutrition 
and  Institution  Administration  BS  .  Seion  Hill  College.  1959. 
MA.  Central  Michigan  University.  1978.  D.P.A.  NOVA 
University.  1981. 

Haslem,  John  A.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  A B  .  Duke  University.  1956.  MBA..  University 
ot  North  Carolina,  1961.  PhD..  1967. 

Hassam,  Adil  B.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  SBSM.  MIT,  1974,  M.A.,  Pnnceton  University, 
1976.  PhD,.  1978. 

Hatfield,  Agnes  B.  Prolessor.  Human  Devetopmenl  B  A.. 
University  ol  Calilornia.  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver. 
1954.  PhD,.  1959, 

Hatfield.  Bradley  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Educalkxi. 
BPE.  University  ol  New  Brunswick.  1975.  BA,.  1975.  M.S.. 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1976.  Ph  D..  1982. 

Havliand,  Elizabeth  E.  Assistant  Professor  Emerita. 
Entomology  A B,.  Wilmington  (Ohio)  College.  1923:  MA.. 
Cornell  University,  1926.  M.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1936; 
Ph.D..  1945. 

Hawkins.  William  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS,  Cornell  University.  1967.  S.M..  Massachusetts  Institute 
ol  Technology.  1971. 

Hayleck,  Charies  H.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering    B  S..  University  of  Maryland.  1943.  M  S,.  1949. 

Haynes,  Deborah  Eiiza-Hsnish  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General 
Honors  Program.  8. A.,  The  American  University,  1969; 
MFA.  1975. 

Haynes,  Jacqueline  A.  Research  Associate.  Special 
Education  8,A,,  University  of  Maryland.  1970.  M.Ed.,  ,  1976: 
PhD.  1982. 

Head.  Emerson  W.  Professor.  Music.  B  Mus .  University  ol 
Michigan.  1957.  M.Mus..  1961.  D.M.A,  Catholic  University  Of 
America.  1980. 

Heagney,  Eileen  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  8S.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1941:  MA..  Columbia  University.  1949. 

Heaiy,  Edward  William  Assistant  Professor.  Horticulture 
8S,.  University  of  Minnesota.  1977;  M.S.. .  1980.  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Heath,  James  L.  Professor.  Poultry  Science,  BS.,  Louisiana 
Slate  University.  1963.  MS..  1968.  Ph.D..  1970. 

Hebeier,  Jean  R.  Professor.  Special  Educatkxi.  BS..  State 
University  of  New  York  (Albany).  1953;  MS..  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1956.  Ed.D..  Syracuse  University.  1960. 

Heckman,  Timothy  M.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  A  .  Harvard  University.  1973.  Ph.D..  University 
of  Washington  (Seattle).  1978. 

Hegwood.  Donald  A.  Professor.  Horticulture:  Dean.  College 
of  Agriculture  8  S  .  Mississippi  State  University.  1954.  M.S.. 
1959.  Ph.D..  Louisiana  State  University.  1965. 

Held,  Bhramara  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Housing  and  Design. 

8  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1983. 

Heidelbach,  Ruth  A.  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  BS.  University  of  Maryland.  1949.  M  Ed.. 
University  of  Fionda.  1957;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  1967. 

Heikkinen,  Henry  W.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  and  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  BEng  .  Yale 
University  1956.  MA..  Columbia  University  Teacher's 
College.  1962.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland.  1973. 

Heliprin,  Lawrence  B.  Professor  Emeritus.  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Services  BS,.  University  ol  Pennsylvania. 
1928.  MA,.  1931.  Ph  D..  Han/ard  University.  1941. 

Helm,  Norman  M.  Professor.  Music  B  M  Ed .  University  of 
Evansvilie.  1951.  M.Mus..  University  ol  Rochester,  1952; 
DMA.  1962. 

Heins,  Maurice  H.  Professor.  Mathematics  A  B .  Harvard 
University.  1937.  A.M..  1939;  Ph.D.,  1940;  A.M.,  Brovim 
University.  1947. 

Heisler,  Martin  O.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics  B A.  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1960. 
M.A..  1962.  Ph.D..  1969. 
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Hellmsn,  John  l_  Associaie  Pro'essor.  Eniomoiogy  BS.. 
University  ot  Maryland,  1966.  M  S..  1968.  Pti.O-.  1975, 

Helm,  Eugene  E.  Professor.  Music  B  Mu  Ed  .  Soulfieastem 
Louisiana  College.  1950.  MMuEd.  Louisiana  Slate 
University.  1955.  PhD  North  Texas  Slate  Univer.  1958 

Helms,  Janet  E.  Associate  Proiessor.  Psychology  8 A. 
University  ol  Missouri  (Kansas  Cily).  1968.  M.A.,  1972.  Pfi,D-. 
Iowa  State  University.  1975. 

Helz,  George  H.  Proiessor.  Chemistry  and  BJochemislry 
AB.  Princeton  University.  1964,  Ph.D..  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University.  1971 

Helzer,  Garry  A.  Associate  Proiessor.  Mathematics  B  A , 
Portland  Stale  College,  1959.  M.A.,  Northwestern  University, 

1962.  Ph  D  ,  1964 

HerNller,  James  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science. 
BS.  Yate  University.  1978.  MA.  Southern  Methodist 
Universily.  1982.  MS  .  Brown  University.  1983.  Ph.D.,  1985, 

Henery-Logan,  Kenneth  R.  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biocnemistry    8  Sc  .  McGili  University.  1942,  PhD,,  1946, 

Henkel,  Ramon  Associate  Professor.  Sociology  Ph  B . 
University  of  North  Dakota.  1958.  M.A..  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1961.  PhD.J967, 

Henkelman,  James  Associate  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  B  S  .  Miami  University  (Ohio),  1954,  M.Ed.,  1955. 
Ed  D  .  Harvard  University.  1965, 

Henretta.  James  A.  Pnscilla  Alden  BurKe  Professor.  History, 
BA.  Swahhmore  College.  1962.  MA,,  Hanrard  University, 

1963.  PhD.  1968 

Herb,  Rebecca  A.  Associaie  Professor.  Mathematics  8  A., 
University  ol  Oregon.  1969,  MA.,  1970,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington.  1974. 

Herin,  Christoph  A.  Professor,  Gemnanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literature,  Ph,D,,  University  ol  Bonn,  1950, 

Herman,  Harold  J.  Associaie  Professor,  English,  BA,, 
University  ot  Maryland,  1952:  Ph.D..  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1960, 

Herman,  Wayne  L  Associate  Proiessor.  Curriculum  and 
hisiruciKxi  B  A .  Ursinus  College,  1955:  M.Ed,.  Temple 
University.  1960.  Ed  D..  1965, 

Hemdon,  James  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S .  University  ol  North  Carolina 
(Greensboro).  1979.  MA,.  Princeton  University,  1980,  Ph D , 
1983 

Herschbsch,  Dennis  R.  Associaie  Proiessor.  Industrial. 
Technological  ana  Occupational  Education.  AS..  San  Jose 
Stale  College.  1960.  M.S.,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana), 
1968.  Ph  D-.  1972, 

Hershenson,  David  B.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services  A  B .  Han/ard  University,  1955, 
AM  .  Boston  University.  1960.  PhD,  1964. 

Hester,  Ron  Lecturer.  Agro-American  Studies  Program 
B  A  .  San  Francisco  State.  1973.  M.A..  Univeisity  ot  Southern 
California.  1975. 

Hetrick,  Frank  M.  Professor.  Microbiology  8  S  .  Michigan 
Slate  University.  1954.  M.S..  University  ot  Maryland.  1960. 
Ph  D .  1962, 

Hevner,  Alan  R.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  BS,.  Purdue  University.  1973.  MS..  . 
1976.  PhD,.  1973. 

Heynen,  Jeffrey  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Library  and 
If 'ormation  Services  B  A  .  Swanhmore  College.  1964.  M.A.. 
University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1968, 

Hickey,  Harry  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Rre  Protection 
Engineenng  BS  New  York  University.  1955.  M.S..  1960. 
Ph  D,.  American  University.  1977, 

HIebert  Ray  E.  Professor.  College  ot  Journalism  BA. 
Slar'ord  University,  1954.  MS  Columbia  University.  1957. 
M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1961.  PhD..  1962, 

Higglns,  Elizabeth  A.  Instructor.  Botany,  BS .  University  ol 
Maryland.  1950.  MS.  1969, 

Higglns,  William  J.  Associate  Professor  Zoology:  Campus 
Retention  otiicer  B S .  Boston  College.  1969.  PhD .  Florida 
Stale  University,  1973, 

HIghton,  Richard  Professor,  Zoology  BA.  New  York 
University.  1950.  M  S .  University  ol  Florida.  1953.  M  A  .  1956 

Hill.  Clara  E.  Associaie  Proiessor.  Psychology  B  A , 
Southern  Illinois  University.  1970.  M  A  .  1972.  Ph  D  .  1974 

Hill.  John  W.  Professor.  School  ol  Architecture  8  A  .  Rice 
University.  1951.  B,  Arch.,  1952.  MA..  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1959 


Hill,  Roben  L.  Assistant  Pro'essor  Agronomy  8  S .  North 
Carolina  Stale  University.  1974.  MS,.  .  1961.  PhD..  Iowa 
State  University.  1984 

Hill,  Wendell  T.,  HI  Assistant  Professor  Institute  for  Physical 
Science  and  Technology  B  A .  UniversHy  ol  Cah'ornia 
(In/ine).  1974.  M  S  .  Slanlord  University.  1976.  Ph  D . .  1980 

HInden.  Stanley  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Journalism. 
8  A  .  Syracuse  University.  1950, 

HIrzel,  Robert  K.  Associate  Professor.  Sociology  8  A , 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1946,  M,A..  1959,  PhD,. 
Louisiana  Slate  University,  1954, 

Hitchcock,  Donald  R.  Associate  Proiessor.  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A .  University  ol 
Maryland.  1952.  M  A  .  Harvard  University.  1954.  PhD..  1965. 

Ho,  PIng-Tong  Assistant  Proiessor.  Electrical  Engineering. 
S  B .  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1973.  S.M..  . 

1975.  ScD,.  1978- 

Hoegwood,  KImberly  Instructor,  part-lime.  English  8 A. 
American  University.  1973.  MA .  Catholic  University.  1978, 

Hochhelmer,  John  N.  Instructor.  Agricultural  Engineering 
B  S ,  West  Virginia  University.  1979.  MS..  University  ol 
Maryland.  1982, 

Hochull,  Ura  E.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  BS. 
Technikum  Biel.  Switzerland.  1950:  M  S .  University  ol 
Maryland.  1955.  Ph.D..  Catholic  University  of  America.  1962. 

Hodos,  William  Proiessor.  Psychology  BS.  City  University 
ol  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1955.  M.A..  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1957.  PhD,.  1960, 

Hoffman,  Mary  Ann  Associate  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Servvies  BA,  Macaiester  College.  1971.  PhD.. 
University  Of  Minnesota.  1975. 

Hoffman,  Miles  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Music,  BA,.  Yale 
University.  1973.  MM..  Juilliard  School  ol  Music.  1977. 

Hoffman,  Ronald  Associaie  Professor.  History  8  A..  George 
Peatxxly  College,  1964,  M.A.,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1965, 
Ph  D .  1969, 

Holcomb,  John  L.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business 
ana  Management  8 A.  Augustana  College.  1967.  MA,, 
Vanaerbili  University,  1972,  J.D.,  Georgetovm  University  Law 
Center.  1977 

Hollander,  Roberta  B,  Assistant  Proiessor.  Health  Education. 
B  A .  Boston  University.  1967:  M  S .  George  Washington 
University.  1971.  MPH.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1977, 
Ph  D .  American  University.  1979. 

Holllday,  William  Proiessor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
B  S  .  Purdue  University,  1963,  M.S..  1968.  Ph.D..  University  Ol 
Texas  (Austin).  1970, 

Hollies,  ftorman  H.  S.  Professor..  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  BS.  University  of  Alberta  (Canada).  :  Ph.D.. 
McGill  University  (Montreal).  1947. 

Holloway,  David  C.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS.  Universily  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1966.  M.S..  1969.  Ph.D.. 
1971, 

Holloway,  Susan  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Human 
Development     B  A .  University  ot  California  (Sania  Cruz). 

1976.  Education  Specialist.  Stanford  University.  1982.  Ph  D,. 
1983, 

Holman,  Ben|amln  F.  Professor.  College  ol  Journalism,  8  S.. 
University  Ot  Kansas.  1952, 

Holmgren,  Harry  D.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
B  S  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1949,  M  A  .  1950.  Ph  D  .  1954. 

Holmlund.  Chester  E.  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S .  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  1943, 
MS.  1951.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1954 

Hotton,  W.  Mikie  Professor.  English  8 A.  Dartmouth 
College  1954  llB.  Harvard  University.  1957.  MA,.  Yale 
University.  1959.  Ph  D .  1965 

Holum,  Kenneth  Associate  Proiessor.  History  BA. 
Augustana  College.  1961.  MA..  University  ol  Chicago.  1969, 
PhD,  1973 

Hong.  Young  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time  Aerospace  Engineenng 
8  S .  Seoul  National  University.  1964.  Dipiom .  Technioche 
Hochochuie.  1970  Ph  D  .  University  ol  C^aiitorma.  1975 

Hoover,  Bryan  0.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design. 
BA  Iowa  Slate  University.  1973.  M6A..  Urnversily  ol 
Maryiand'University  College.  1983, 

Hopkins,  Richard  L.  Associate  Professor  Echjcation  Policy. 
Planning  and  Education  BS.  Slanlwd  Universily.  1962, 
MS.  1963.  PhD,  University  Ol  Calilorma  (Los  Angeles), 
1969 


Hopkins,  Thomas  D,  Vi5iiinq  Assixiaie  Pro'essor  Scnon  ot 
Public  AWaits  B  S .  OlDeriin  Coliege,  1964,  MA,  Yale 
University.  1967.  PhD,  ,  1971, 

Horsn,  John  instructor  Mechanical  Engineering    BSME., 

University  ol  South  Carolina,  1978, 

Hombaks,  R.  Lee  Professor  Emeritus.  Industrial. 
Tecnnokiqical  and  Occupational  Educa'on.  Vice  President 
lor  Academic  Affairs  Emeritus  6  S  .  California  State  College 
(Pennsylvania).  1934,  MA,  Oho  Stale  University.  1936. 
Ph  D .  1942.  LL  D  .  Eastern  Mchigan  University.  1963 

Homer,  David  W.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS.  West  Virginia  University.  1966.  M.S..  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  1974, 

Hornsteln,  Norbert  Assistant  Proiessor.  Linguistics  BA . 
McGill  university.  1975.  Ph  D,.  Harvard  Universily.  1979, 

Hornyak,  William  F.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astrorxxny 
BEE,  City  University  of  New  York  (City  College),  1944.  M.S.. 
Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology.  1946.  Ph  D  .  1949. 

Horton,  David  L  Professor.  Psychology    8  A .  Universily  ol 

Minnesota.  1955.  MA  .  1957.  Ph  D.  1959. 

Horvath,  John  M.  Professor.  Mathematics  Ph  D .  University 
ol  Budapest.  1947. 

Hosteller,  Cheryl  A.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Food. 
Nulrilion  and  Institution  Administration  B  S .  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University.  1971.  MS,.  Virginia  Polyiechnic  Institute  & 
Stale  University  .  1981, 

Houaeman,  Susan  H.  Assistant  Professor  School  ol  Public 
AHairs  B  A..  University  ol  Virginia.  1978,  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1985, 

Hovey,  Richard  B.  Professor,  English  B  A ,  University  o( 
Cincinnati,  1942,  MA,.  Harvard  University.  1943.  Ph  D .  1950 

Hovis,  John  J.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  ol  Economics. 
Bureau  ol  Business  and  Economic  Research.  B.A.. 
University  of  Wyoming.  1980.  PhD,.  1984, 

Howard,  John  D.  Associate  Professor.  English  BA. 
Wasnmgion  College  (Maryland).  1956.  MA..  University  ol 
Maryland.  1962.  Ph  D..  1967. 

Howarth,  John  L.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy: 
Director.  General  Honors  Program  B  A .  Unrversity  of 
Cambridge.  1945  MA.  1948.  BSc..  University  ol  London. 
1948.  MSc  .  1950.  Ph  D  .  1963. 

Howell,  Robert  E.  Visiting  Professor.  Agncultural  and 
Extension  EducalKm  B  S  .  University  of  Georgia.  1965.  M.S.. 
1966.  Ph  D .  Pennsylvania  State  Umversily.  1970 

Howland,  Marie  Assistant  Professor.  Urban  Studies  BA.. 
University  ot  Calilorma  (Berkeley).  1972.  M.C.P.,  1974.  Ph.D., 
MIT.  1981- 

Hoyert  John  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy.  B.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1943.  M  S  .  1949.  Ph  D  .  1951. 

Hsu,  Hef-tl  Adjunct  Proiessor.  Entorrxjkjgy  BS,  Taiwan 
Chung-Hsing  University,  1962.  MS.  University  Ol  me 
Philippines.  1967,  PhD.,  University  ol  Illinois,  1971 

Hsu,  Yih-Yun  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
BS.  Taiwan  University.  China.  1952.  MS..  Unrversity  ol 
Illinois.  1957.  PhD.  1958. 

Hsueh,  Chun-Tu  Professor.  GovemmenI  and  Politics  L  L  8  . 
Chaoyang  University  (China).  1946.  M.A..  Columbia 
University.  1953.  PhD.  1958. 

Hu,  Bel-Lok  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
A  B  University  ol  California  (Berkeley).  1967.  M.A..  Prmceton 
University.  1969.  Ph  D  .  1972. 

Hubbard,  Bert  E.  Research  Proiessor.  Mathematics  and 
Institute  for  P^yslcal  Sciery:e  and  Techrxjiogy  B  S  Western 
Illinois  University.  1949  MS.  State  University  ol  Iowa,  1952, 
Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland,  i960. 

Hubbe,    RoH    O,    Associate    Professor,    Classacs      BA. 

Hamilton  Conege.  1947.  M.A.  Pnncelon  Unrversny.  1950. 
PhD,  1950 

Hudak.  Bonlta  L.  instructor.  Part-time.  Special  Educahon 
BS  Towson  Stale  University,  1971,  MA,  Loyola  Cotlegs. 
1975 

Huden.  DanM  P.  Associate  Professor  Educahon  Pokey, 
Banning  and  AdrrMnistratcn  B  S  ,  University  ol  Vermont 
1954.  M  A  .  CduT^ia  Teachers  College.  1958.  EO  0 ,  1967. 

Hudson,  Spenosr  Assistant  Professor  Animal  Science; 
BSc.  university  ol  Newcastie-upon  Tyne  1977.  MSc 
Unrversity  of  Gueiph.  1960.  Ph  D .  Cornell  Unmersity,  1963 

Hudson.  William  L  Proiessor  Muse  B  Mus  Phiiadetphia 
Muse  Academy  1954  A  8  University  ol  Pernsytvana, 
1957.  M  Mus  .  Yale  university.  1961. 
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HiMtNMf,  Rotwft  W.  Associale  Protessor.  Human 
Deveiopmeni  B  S ,  Concoidia  Teachers  College.  1957. 
M  A  .  1960,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1969 

Hueth,  Oarrall  L  Rrolessor  and  Chaiinian.  Agncultural  and 
Resource  Economics  BS.  Montana  Slate  Umvefsily.  1959. 
MS..  1969,  PH  D .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1973 

Huttman,  George  Assistant  Protessor.  Metecology  BS. 
Ono  Slate  UrMveisity.  1976.  Pti.O,.  Massacnusetls  institute  ol 
Tecnnoiogv,  19B1 

Hughee,  Mary  E.  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute  B  A . 
University  ot  Maryland.  1977.  MAT..  Georgetown  University. 
1979 

Huh,  Priicllia  Gall  Lecturer.  Economics,  BA.  Bradley 
Univeibity.  1961.  MA,.  University  Ol  Michigan.  1965.  Ph.D.. 
1969 

Huheey,  Jamee  E.  Protessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  University  ot  Cincinnaii.  1957,  MS,,  University  Ol  Illinois. 
1959.  PhD.  1961. 

Hule,  Richard  C.  Associate  Protessor.  Family  and 
Conimuniiy  Oevetopment  B  A .  Micnigan  State  University. 
1969,  M  A  .  Northwestern  University.  1970.  PhD,.  1975. 

Hult.  Joen  S.  Associale  Professor.  Physical  Education  B  S,. 
Indiana  University.  1954,  M  Ed  .  University  ol  l^lh  Carolina 
(Greenstxxo).  1957.  PhD,.  Universily  Ol  Southern  Calilornia, 
1967 

Hulten,  Charlee  R.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Economics. 
A  B  ,  University  ot  California.  1965.  PtiD,.  1973. 

Hultgren.  FraiKlne  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  BS,.  University 
of  Minnesota,  1968.  M  S .  North  Dakota  Stale  University. 
1977.  Ph  D..  Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  1982. 

Hummel,  James  A.  Protessor.  Mathematics  B  S  .  Calilornia 
Irsiilule  ol  Technokjgy.  1949.  M.A..  Rice  University,  1953. 
PhD,.  1955, 

Humphrey,  Fred  Protessor  and  Chairman,  Recreatioo  B  A,. 
Tarkio  College.  1946,  MA.  University  ol  Iowa.  1953.  PhD,. 
Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  1973, 

Humphrey,  James  H.  Professor  Emeritus,  Physical 
Educaion  AB,  Denison  University.  1933,  MA,.  Western 
Reserve  University,  1946.  Ed.D,.  Boston  University.  1951. 

Hunt,  E.  Joan  Assistant  Professor,  Human  Development, 
AB,  Universily  ot  Redlands,  1954.  MA.  Fresno  State 
College.  1964.  Ed  D  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1967, 

Hunt,  Janet  G.  Associate  Professor.  Sociokjgy  BA, 
Universily  of  Redlands,  ,  1962.  MA..  Indiana  University. 
1966.  PhD,.  1973, 

Hunt.  Larry  l_  Associale  Professor.  Sociology  BS.  Ball 
Slate  University.  1961:  M.A..  Indiana  University.  1964.  Ph.D.. 
1968 

Hunter,  Alain  E.  Assistant  Rrolessor.  Industrial. 
TechfK)togicai  and  Occupational  Education  B  S . 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1973;  M.Ed.,  1974;  Ed,D,. 
University  ol  Klinois.  1960, 

Hurley,  Bernard  F,  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  Physical 
EducaiKxi  8  A  ,  University  ot  South  Florida.  1972;  M.A., 
1975,  Ph  D.,  Ftorida  Stale  University,  1981. 

Husman,  Burrls  F.  Professor  Emeritus,  Physical  Education. 
B  S  ,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1941.  M.S..  1948.  Ed.D.. 
University  ot  Maryland.  1954. 

Huss,  H.  Fenwick  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business 
and  Management  8  A  ,  University  of  l^orth  Carolina,  1972: 
M  A .  Universily  ot  Conneciicul.  1975.  DBA,.  University  ot 
Tennessee.  1962, 

Hutcheson,  Steven  W.  Assislarfl  Professor.  Botany  BA. 
Universily  of  Calilornia  (Santa  Cruz).  1975.  PhD.,  University 
ol  California  (Berkeley).  1982. 

Hyer,  Michael  Protessor.  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S . 
Stale  Univeisily  ot  NY  (Butiaio),  1964.  MS,.  Purdue 
University,  1966,  Ph  D .  University  ot  Michigan.  1974. 

Hynes,  CecH  V.  Associate  Protessor,  College  ot  Business 
and  Management  BA..  Michigan  Stale  University.  1948. 
MA.  1949.  PhD-.  1965, 

Igel,  Reglna  Associate  Professor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
M  A  ,  Slate  university  ol  Iowa.  1969.  Pti.O,,  University  ol  New 
Mexico.  1973, 

Hiadls,  Agisilaoe  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS,  Aristotelian  University  ol  ThessaKxiiki.  1975.  M.S.. 
Universily  ot  Manchester.  1976,  PhD,.  1980. 

knamura,  Anne  E.  Assistant  Protessor,  Sociology  BA. 
Onio  Dominican  College,  1968,  MA.  University  ol  Hawaii. 
1979.  MA,.  Cotumoia  Universily.  1976.  Ph  D  .  1980. 


(mtwrsKI,  Richard  8.  Associale  Professor.  Zoology    BS., 

UnivBisiiy  ol  Hochesler.  1959,  Ph  D .  1965. 

Inana,  Marjorle  Assistant  Protessor.  Industrial.  Technological 
and  OccupaiKXiai  Educaiion  BS.  Hood  College.  1971. 
M  Ed  ,  National  College  ol  Education,  1976.  Ph  P.,  University 
ol  Illinois.  1981, 

Ingling,  Allen  L  Assistant  Protessor.  Veterinary  Medicine 
B  S  E  E  ,  University  Ol  Maryland.  1963.  V MO,,  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  1969 

kigraham.  Barton,  L.  Associate  Rrolessor,  Institute  ol 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology    A  B  ,  Harvard  University. 

1952,  J  D  ,  1957,  M  Crim..  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley), 
1968.  PhD,  1971, 

Ingram,  Anne  G,  Professor.  Physical  Educatkxi  AB, 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1944.  MA.  University  Ol 
Georgia,  1948  Ed  0 .  CoiumBia  University.  1962. 

Ingram,  Oarryl  B.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Electrical  Engineering, 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1967.  M  S,.  1968.  M.S..  Ftorida 
kislilule of  Technology.  1975,  MS,.  1977. 

Inouye,  DavkJ  W.  Associate  Protessor.  Zookjgy  8 A. 
Swaririnxire  College.  1971;  Ph.D.,  Universily  ol  North 
Carolina.  1976- 

Intrlllgator,  Barbera  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Educatkm  Policy, 
Planning,  and  Administration  A  B .  Syracuse  University, 
1962.  MEd,.  Tulls  University,  1963.  Ed.D,.  Boston  University. 
1978 

loannou,  Dlmltrls  E.  Assistant  Protessor.  Electrical 
Engineering  B  S ,  University  ot  Thessaloniki,  1974,  M.S,. 
University  of  Manchester.  1975.  PhD,.  1978. 

Iqbal,  Sabiha  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Economics  B  A.. 
Canionemeni  Board  College,  1970:  MA,  Islamabad 
University,  1972,  MA..  University  ol  Maryland.  1982. 

kwln,  George  R.  Professor.  Pan-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering  AB.  Knox  College.  1930,  MS.  University  ol 
Illinois  (Urbana),  1933,  PhD.  1937,  Hon.  Doctor  ol 
Engineering,  Lehigh  University.  1977. 

Isaacs,  Neil  D.  Professor.  English,  AB,.  Darlmouth  College. 

1953,  AM.  Universily  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1956.  PhD., 
Brown  University,  1959. 

Iseman,  Sheila  C.  Instructor,  part-time.  Human  Devetopment. 
BA,  Brooklyn  College.  1967:  MA,.  Oklahoma  Stale 
Universily,  1970.  Ph.D..  University  ot  Maryland.  1982. 

Iso-Ahola,  Seppo  Professor.  Recreation.  B  S,,  University  ol 
JyvasKyla,  Finland.  1971.  MS.  University  ol  lllinos.  1972; 
M  S  ,  University  ol  Jyvaskyla.  Finland.  1973.  Ph.D.,  University 
ot  IHinois,  1976, 

Jackson,  John  W.  Protessor  Emeritus,  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS,  University  ol  Cincinnati.  1934.  MEng.. 
1937,  M  S,.  Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technokjgy.  1940. 

Jackson.  Paul  D.  Lecturer.  Dance  BFA.  University  ol 
Utah.  1976.  MA,.  The  Ohio  State  University.  1960. 

Jackson,  Reginald  B.  Lecturer  Pan-lime,  Music,  B,M„  North 
Texas  Slale  University.  1968.  M  M  ED  .  1973. 

Jackson,  Stanley  B.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematk;s,  BA.. 
Bales  College.  1933.  M.A.,  Han/aid  University.  1934,  Ph.D.. 
1937. 

Jackson,  Trevor  w.  Assistant  Protessor,  Mechank;al 
Engineering  H  N  D  ,  Dorset  institute  ot  Higher  Education 
(England),  1978,  MS.  Crantield  Intitule  ot  Technokjgy 
(England),  1980,  PhD,.  Oklahoma  State  University.  1983, 

Ja'Ja',  Joseph  Associate  Professor.  Electrical  Engmeering. 
BS,  American  University  (Beirut).  1974;  M.S.,  Han/ard 
University.  1976,  PhD.  1977 

Jakite,  Pankaj  Assistant  Professor,  Computer  Science.  B  S . 
kxlian  Inslitule  of  Tecnnotogy,  1980,  M  S  ,  Pennsylvania  Slate 
University.  1982.  Ph  D,.  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1985. 

James,  Edward  F.  Assistant  Protessor.  English  and 
Secondary  Education  BA.  University  ot  Maryland.  1954. 
M  A,.  1955,  Ph  D  ,  Catholic  University  ol  AmerK;a.  1969, 

James,  Kenneth  D.  Adiuoci  Assistant  Professor,  Part-time. 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Inslitulion  Administration-  B  S .  Walla 
Walla  College,  1967,  MHA,  Baytor  University.  1976.  Pn,D., 
Washingion  Slate  University,  1984, 

Jamleson,  Kathleen  M.  Professor,  Communicalion  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  A  ,  Marquetie  University.  1967.  M.A,.  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1968.  Ph  D  .  1972 

Janes,  Robert  W.  Professor  Emeritus.  Sociotogy  and  Institute 
tor  Urban  Studies  A  B  .  University  of  Chicago,  1938;  MA., 
1939.  Ph  D-.  University  ot  Illinois.  1942, 

Jenssen,  knke  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics,  Dipkxn,, 
Universily  ol  Bonn ,  1979.  MA,.  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkley).  1981.  PhD,.  1984. 


Jantz,  Richard  K.  Associale  Protessor.  Curriculum  and 
InslructKxi  B  S .  Indiana  University,  1966,  M.S.,  1970,  Ed.D.. 
Ball  State  University.  1972. 

Jaqulth,  Rtehard  H.  Rrolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemislry: 
Assistant  Vice  ChanceikDf,  Academic  Attairs  B  S  .  University 
ot  Massachuselis.  1940.  MS..  1942.  Ph 0 .  Michigan  Slate 
University.  1955 

Jarvls.  Bruce  8.  Rrolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemislry 
BA.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  1963,  PhD.  University  ol 
Cokjrado.  1966 

JashemskI,  Wllhelmlna  F.  Rrolessor  Emenla,  History  B  A., 
York  College,  1931,  MA.  University  ol  NeDraska.  1933; 
Ph  D  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1942. 

Jellenw,  Roderick  H.  Associate  Professor.  English  B A. 
Calvin  College.  1951.  MA,.  1954,  PhD.,  Universily  ol 
Edinburgh.  1962, 

Jerrells,  Ttiomee  R.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  Microbiotogy  B  S . 
University  ol  Arizona.  1972;  M.S,,  Washington  Slale 
University.  1974.  PhD.  1976, 

Jobanek,  J.  MIcheel  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B S .  US  Naval  Academy.  1965.  M S,. 
University  of  Maryland.  1978,  M.S.,  University  ol  Southern 
California.  1981. 

Johns,  Elizabeth  8.  Associate  Professor,  AtT>erican  Studies 
B  A  ,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  1959,  M  A  .  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1965.  Ph  D-.  Emory  University.  1974. 

Johns,  Ferdinand  S.  Associate  Professor.  School  ol 
Archiieciure  B  A  .  Hampton  Sydney  College.  1963,  8  Arch.. 
University  ol  Virginia.  1971.  MS,  Arrh,  &  Urban  Design, 
Columbia  University.  1975, 

Johnson,  Arthur  T.  Associale  Protessor.  Agrk;ultural 
Engineering,  Attiliale  Associale  Professor.  Physical  Education. 
B-S.A E  .  Cornell  University.  1964.  MS,.  1967.  Ph  D  .  1969. 

Johnson,  Charles  E.  Associate  Protessor.  Measurement. 
Siaiistics.  and  Evaluation.  B.A.,  University  ol  Minnesota. 
1957:  Ph  D,,  1964. 

Johnson,  Charles  R.  Associale  Rrolessor.  Economics  and 
Institute  ol  Physical  Science  and  Technotogy  BA. 
Northwestern  University.  1969;  Ph.D..  Calilornia  Instilule  ol 
Technology.  1972. 

Johnson,  Conrad  D.  Associate  Protessor.  Phitosophy  A  B  . 
Stanford  university.  1965.  M.A.,  University  ol  Michigan.  1966; 
PhD,.  1969. 

Johnson,  Elton  U  Associate  Professor.  Poultry  Science 
BSA.  Oklahoma  Stale  University.  1940.  M.S..  Purdue 
University,  1942.  Ph.D..  1948. 

Johnson,  Gary  R.  Instructor,  Institute  ol  Applied  Agrk;ullure. 
8  S,,  Western  Illinois  University.  1970:  M.S., .  1977. 

Johnson,  Gregory  Assistant  Protessor.  Computer  Science, 
BA  Pomona  College.  1976.  M.S..  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1981.  PhD..  1983. 

Johnson,  Islah  Associate  Statl.  Accompanist.  Dance.  . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1976. 

Johnson,  Janet  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Psychoksgy.  A  B  . 
George  Washington  University,   1951;  A.M.,   1956;  Ph.D., 

1962. 

Johnson,  Martin  U  Associate  Protessor.  Curricukjm  and 
Instruction  BS.  Morns  College.  1961.  M,Ed„  University  ol 
Georgia.  1968.  Ed  D..  1971, 

Johnson,  Raymond  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Microbiology    B  S . 

University  ol  Surrey.   1968.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Leicester, 

1971. 

Johnson,    Raymond    L    Rrolessor.    Mathematics.     B.A.. 

University  ol  Texas.  1963.  Ph.D..  Rce  University.  1969. 

Johnson,    Roy   Professor.    Music      BMus.    University   ol 

Rocnesier.  1949.  M  Mus..  1951.  DMA,.  1960, 

Jolson,  Marvin  A.  Professor,  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  BEE,,  George  Washington  Universily.  1949: 
MBA.  University  ol  Chicago,  1965,  D.B.A..  University  ol 
Maryland.  1969, 

Jones,  Christopher  K.R.T.  Assistant  Professor  Mathematics 
and  Institute  tor  Physical  Science  and  Technokxjy  B  A . 
University  0l  Bristol,  1974,  M  A  .  University  of  New  Mexico, 
1976.  Ph.D  ,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1979, 

Jones,  Everett  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering. 
BAE,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  msiitute.  1956.  M.A.E..  1960. 
PhD-.  Slanloid  University.  1968. 

Jones,  George  F.  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  BA.  Emory  University.  1938. 
MA,.  Oxford  University.  1943.  Ph.D..  Cokjmbia  University. 
1951. 
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Jones,  Jack  C.  Professor  Emerilus.  Eniornology  BS. 
Auburrn   Univeisily,    1942;   M.S.,    1947;    Ph.D.,   Iowa   Slate 

Universily.  1950. 

Jones,  Jeffrey  P.  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering  B  Sc . 
Uniuersily  ol  London.  1952:  Fulbrigfit  Scfwlarsriip,  • 
MassacriusenS  insiduie  ol  Tecrinoiogy.  1955.  PhD. 
University  ol  Southampton.  1956.  Fellow.  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society.  1967. 

Jones,  Rose  L.  Lecturer.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 
Ceniiicale.  Anotia  Technical  Institute  (Minnesota).  1970.  B  A,. 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1973.  MS.  University  of  Illinois. 
1979.  Ph  0 .  Iowa  State  University.  1985. 

Joseph,  Sam  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Microbiology, 
BS.  University  ol  Florida.  1956.  M.S..  St.  Johns  University. 
1964.  Ph  D..  .  1970. 

Joyce,  Joyce  A.  Assistant  Professor.  English  B A.  Val 
Dosia  Stale  College.  1972.  MA..  University  ol  Georgia.  1974; 
PhD .  1979 

Jump,  Lance  B.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Electncal  Engineering, 
BS.  University  ol  Maryland.  1979.  MS,.  1984, 

Just  Richard  Prolessor,  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BS,  Oklahoma  Stale  University,  1969.  MA,. 
University  ol  Calilomia  (Berkeley),  1971.  PhD,,  1972, 

Kscser,  Claude  Associate  Prolessor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  B,A,,  Oxford  University.  1955.  M,A..  1959.  PhD.. 
1959 

Ksdec.  Sarah  B.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  College  of  Library  and 
Inlormaiion  Services  BA,  Madison  College.  1952.  M,L,S,. 
Carnegie  Library  School.  1961, 

Kafka.  Erfc  P.  Lecturer,  part-time.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  8  A  ,  Stale  University  ol  New  York  at  Albany.  1963; 
MA,,  1968,  Ph  D,.  Michigan  Stale  University.  1968, 

Kaiser,  Diane  S.  Lecturer.  Government  and  Politics,  B  A,. 
University  ol  Michigan.  1978.  M.A..  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison).  1979.  Ph  D .  1985. 

Kameras,  Befh  A.  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
B  S  ,  Coe  College.  1975.  MA.T..  Georgetown  University. 
1981 

Kamlnlski,  Bsrtlonile|  K.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Government 
ana  Politics    M  S  .  University  ol  Warsaw.  1967.  PhD,.  1972, 

Kammeyer,  Kenneth  C.  W.  Prolessor.  Sociology  BA. 
University  ol  Northern  Iowa.  1953;  M.A..  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1958,  PhD.  1960, 

Kanal,  Laveen  N.  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  BS. 
University  ol  Washington.  1951.  M.S..  1953;  Ph.D..  University 
ol  Pennsylvania.  1960. 

Kane,  Noel  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program 
A  B  ,  Miooieburg  College.  1964.  J,D,.  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center.  1970 

Kantzes,  James  G.  Professor.  Botany  BS..  University  of 
Maryland.  1951.  MS  .  1954,  PtiD,.  1957. 

Karlander,  Edtward  P.  Associate  Professor.  Botany  BS. 
University  ol  veimoni.  1960.  MS..  University  of  Maryland. 
1962.  PhD.  1964 

Kasler,  Franz  Associate  Prolessor.  Ctiemistiy  and 
BKjchemislry,  Doctorandum.  University  of  Vienna.  1956. 
PhD,  1959 

Katok,  Anatoly  B.  Professor.  Mathematics,  BS.  Moscow 
Slate  University.  1965,  PhD  .  1968, 

Katz,  Linda  fl.  Instructor,  Part-time.  Spanish,  BA,,  Tulane 
University,  1966,  MA,  Stanford  University.  1967.  Ph.D.. 
Univeisity  ol  Miami.  1974. 

Kaufman,  Stuart  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  BA. 
University  ol  Florida.  1962.  M.A„  1964.  Ph,D.,  Emory 
University,  1970, 

Kay,  Lois  E.  Instructor.  College  of  Journalism  B  S .  Boston 
University.  1950. 

Kesrney,  Michael  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Geography    B  S . 

Univensiy  ol  Illinois,  1973,  M  A .  Western  Illinois  University. 
1976.  Pn  D  .  University  ol  Western  Ontario.  1981. 

Kedar,  Leah  Instructor.  Part-time.  Anthropology  B  A . 
University  ol  Maryland.  1979.  MS..  University  ol  Georgetown, 
1981 

Kadem.  Benjamin  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics  B  S . 
Roosevelt  university.  1968.  MS,.  Cainegie-Mellon  University. 
1970.  PhD.  1972. 

Kahoe.  Patrice  Assistant  Professor.  Art  BF  A .  Universrty  of 
North  Carolina.  1973.  M.F.A..  Washmglon  University  (Si. 
Louis).  1977. 


Kelellan,  Harry  H.  Prolessor.  Economics  BA.  Holstra 
College.  1962.  MA,  University  Ol  Wisconsin.  1964;  PhD , 
1968 

Kelleher,  Catherine  Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs  A  B . 
Mount  Hoiyoke  College,  i960.  PhD,.  MIT.  1967.  D,  Un,. 
Mount  Hoiyoke  College.  1980, 

Keller,  Paul  F.  G.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  of  Ubrary  and 
Information  Services  BS.  Mansfield  State  College.  1963; 
M  S ,  Eimira  College.  1967.  Pn,0..  Southern  Illinois  University 
(Carbondaie),  1977 

Kelley,  David  L  Prolessor,  Physical  Education  AS.  San 
Diego  Stale  College,  1957.  MS,.  University  Of  Southern 
California,  1958,  Ph  D..  1962. 

Kellogg,  R.  Brace  Research  Prolessor,  Mathematics  and 
Institute  for  Physical  Science  and  Technology,  B  S,. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1952.  PhD,. 
University  ol  Chicago.  1959, 

Kelly,  James  J.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
B  S ,  California  Institute  ol  Technology.  1977.  Ph.D.. 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology,  1981, 

Kelly,  Kathleen  S.  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism    B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1973,  MA,.  1979, 

Kelly,  R.  Gordon  Associate  Prolessor  and  Chairman, 
American  Studies  BA,.  Depauw  University,  1961;  MA, 
Ciaremont  Graduate  School.  1962.  Ph.D..  University  of  Iowa. 
1970, 

Kelly,  Thomas  J.  Adiunct  Associate  Professor,  Zoology, 
B  S  ,  university  ol  Illinois  (Urbana),  1969.  Ph  D  .  1975. 

Kelsay.  June  L  Adiunct  Professor,  Part-time,  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Institution  Aomimslration  BS,  North  Texas  State 
College.  1946.  MS,.  1947.  PhD,.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1967. 

Kennett,  Earle  W.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  School  of  Architecture, 
B  S  .  Memphis  State  University  (Engineering).  1968.  B.  Arcn,. 
University  of  Tennessee  (Architecture).  1976. 

Kent.  George  O.  Professor,  History  BS..  Columbia 
University.  1948.  MA  .  1949.  PhD..  Oxford  University,  1958, 

Kenworthy.  William  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Agronomy  B  S  . 
PurOue  University,  1970,  MS,.  North  Carolina  State 
University.  1972,  Ph  D-.  1976. 

Kerkham,  H.  Eleanor  Associate  Prolessor.  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  BA,  Pomona  College.  1961.  MA..  Stanford 
University.  1963.  Ph  D,.  Indiana  University.  1974. 

Kerley.  Ellis  R.  Prolessor.  Anthropology    B  S .  University  ol 

Kentucky.  1950.  MS,.  University  ol  Michigan.  1956.  PhD,. 

1962, 

Kerr,   Frank   J.   Professor.    Astronomy   Program.    BSc.. 

University  of  Melbourne.  1938,  MSc.  1939.  MA.  Hanrard 

University.  1 951 .  D  Sc  .  University  of  Melbourne.  1962, 

Kerrigan,  William  Professor.  English  BA.  Stanlord 
University.  1964.  M.A..  Columbia  University.  1966.  PtiD..  . 
1970 

Kessldes,  toannis  N.  Assistant  Professor,  Economics  BS  . 
California  instituie  of  Technology.  1974.  MA.  Princeton 
University,  i960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusens  Institute  ol 
Technology.  1984. 

Kestin,  Joseph  Visiting  Prolessor.  Institute  for  Physical 
Scierice  and  Technology  Ph  D .  University  ol  London 
(Imperial  College),  1945.  MA,  Brown  University  (Ad 
Eundem).  1955.  DSc  ,  University  ol  London.  1956 

Khanna,  Ra)  K.  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
M  Sc  ,  University  ol  Delhi.  1957.  Ph.D..  Indian  Institute  of 
Science  (Bangiore),  1962, 

Khatrl,  Ram  K.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS.  Agra  university,  1952:  BE.  Sagar  University,  1956. 
M S  .  Lehigh  University.  1961.  PhD,.  University  of  Maryland. 
1971 

KIdd,  Jerry  S.  Prolessor,  College  ol  Library  and  information 
Services  B  S ,  Illinois  Wesieyan  University.  1950.  MA,. 
Northwestern  University.  1954.  Ph  D  .  1956 

Kiehl.  Edward  Assistant  Professor.  Pait-lime.  Music  B  M  E . 
Wicnita  Slate  university.  1961, 

Kiguel.  Miguel  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Economics  BA 
(Licenciaiural,  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  1976.  MA.. 
Columbia  University.  1980.  PhD,.  1983 

Kim,  Hongnam  Assistant  Pro'essor,  An  B  A ,  Seoul  National 
University  1971.  M  A  University  ol  Kansas.  1976.  MA.  Yale 
University.  1979.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Kim.  Young  Suh  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  BS.  Camegie  mstitule  d  Technology.  1958. 
PhD.  Pnncefon  University.  1961. 


King,  Henry  C.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  A  B  . 
Brown  University.  1969.  MA.  University  Ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  1973.  PhD .  1974. 

King,  Nancy  R.  Assistant  Professor.   Education  Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration  BA,  Antioch  College.  1964. 

MEd.  Hanrard  University.  1965.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Wisconsin.  1976. 

Kinter,  James  L,  III  Assistant  Professor,  Meleorology  AB,. 
Princeton  University.  1979.  MA.  .  1981.  Ph  D  .  1983 

Kirk,  Jsmes  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS.  Ohio  State  University.  1967.  M.S.. 
Massachusens  institute  ol  Technology.  1969.  Ph  D  .  1972, 

KIrkley.  Donald  H.,  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor,  Communication 
Arts  and  Theatre  B  A,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1960.  MA. 
1962,  Ph  D  .  Ohio  State  University.  1967. 

KIrkpstrIck,  Theodore  R.  Assistant  Prolessor,  Institute  lor 
Ptiysical  Science  and  Technology  B  S .  University  ol 
Calilomia  (Los  Angeles).  1977;  Ph.D .  Rockefeller  University. 
1981. 

KIrshner,  Joseph  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Ptiysics  and 
Astronomy      BS.    University    ol    Delaware,    1947.    M.S.. 

University  ol  Maryland.  1952. 

KIrwan,  William  E.  Prolessor.  Mathematics;  Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Allairs.  AB,  University  of  Kentucky.  1960. 
MS,  Rutgers-The  State  University.  1962.  Ph.D..  1964, 

Kisabeth,     Kathryn     L.    Assistant     Professor.     Physical 

Education  B  A  ,  Ohio  State  University.  1968,  M  Ed  ,  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  1973;  PhD..  University  ol  North 
Carolina  (Greensboro).  1980. 

K|aer,  Bodll  Professor  Housing  and  Design    Oiplnt.Arch., 

State  College  ol  Denmark.  1954, 

Klank,  Richard  Associate  Prolessor.  Art.  B  Arch..  CathoHc 

University  ol  America.  1962.  MF.A.  1964, 

Klavon,  Albert  J.  Assistant  Provost,  Dwsion  ol  Agncultural 
and  Life  Sciences  B  S..  University  of  Maryland.  1968.  M.S.. 
1973.  PhD,.  1975. 

Klelman,  Devra  Gall  Adiunct  Associate  Professor,  Zoology, 
8  S ,  University  of  Chicago.  1964.  Ph  D,.  Unrversity  ol 
London.  1969, 

Klelmann.  Susan  instructor.  part-tinr>e.  English  BA. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  1968.  MA.  University  Ol 
Maryland,  1973, 

Klein,  Katharine  J.  Assistant  Professor.  Psychotogy  BA. 
Yale  University.  1978.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Texas  (Austin), 

1984. 

Klelne.  Don  W.  Associate  Professor.  English  BA. 
University  ol  Chicago.  1950.  MA.  1953.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Michigan.  1961, 

Kleppner.  Adam  Professor,  Mathematics  BS.  Yale 
University,  1953  MA,  University  ol  Michigan.  1954.  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University.  1960 

Knelelkamp,  L  Lee  Associate  Professor.  Counsdiog  and 
Personnel  Services  BA,  Macaiestet  College.  1967.  MA, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1973.  Ph  D .  1974, 

Kniffea  Donald  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physcs  and 
Astronomy  BS.  Louisiana  State  University.  1959.  MA. 
Washington  University,  1960,  Ph  D .  Catholic  University,  1967 

Knifong,  James  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Earty  Childhood 
Etemeniary  Education  B  S .  Northern  Illinois  University. 
1964,  M  S  ,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1968  Ph  D .  1971 

Knight,  Robert  E.L  Associate  Professor.  Economics  A  B . 
Harvard  university.  1948.  Ph.D.  University  ol  Calilomia 
(Berkeley),  1958 

Knott  Gary  D.  Visiimg  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Computer 
Science  B  A  ,  American  University,  1964.  M  S .  CaWorma 
Institute  ol  Technology.  1968.  PhD.  Sianlord  Urwersity, 
1975 

Knutson.  Uoyd.  Adiunct  Prolessor.  Entomoiogv  BA. 
Macaiester  College.  1957.  MS.  Cornell  University.  195ft 
PhD.  1963 

Koffel.  William  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Fire  Protection 
Engineenng    B  S .  Unrversity  of  Maryland.  1979 

Kohl.  Frances  L.  Associate  Professor  Special  Education 
B  S  ,  University  Of  Wisconsin  1973.  M  Ed .  Temple  Univere«y. 
1975.  Ph  D  .  university  ol  lllmocs.  1979 

Koines.  Penetope  M.  instructor.  Boiar^y     BA.  George 

Washington  University.  1963.  MS.  University  o«  Maryland. 

1980 

Kokklnos.  Peter  F.  instnjclor.  Phys<ai  Educaion     BS. 

Bowie  State  College.  1979.  MA.  University  ol  Maryland. 
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Kola,  Linda  S.  Assislani  Prolessor.  Economics  A  B . 
University  oi  Michigan,  1979,  Fti.D,,  Massachusells  Inslilula 
ol  Technology.  1984 

Kolkar,  Robart  P.  Prolessof,  Communication  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  A  .  City  Unive'sity  o'  New  York  (Queens  College). 
1962.  MA,  Syracuse  Universily.  1965.  PhD,,  Columbia 
University.  1969. 

Kolodny,  Richard  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Managemeni  BSBA.  Northwestern  University,  1965, 
MB  A  .  New  Yofk  University,  1967.  Ph  D  .  1972. 

Koopman.  Ellzabath  Janssan  Associate  Professor.  Human 
Development  A  B  ,  Univecsily  ol  Michigan.  1960.  MA,,  1963, 
Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland.  1973, 

Kopacko,  Oannia  J.  Adiunct  Associate  Professor. 
Miciooioiogy  B  S  .  Virginia  Mililary  Institute.  1968,  PhD,, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia.  1972. 

Korenman,  Victor  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A  , 
Princelor  Universily.  1958.  AM.,  Han/ard  University,  1959; 
PhD.  1965 

Korhegl.  Robert  H.  Lecturer.  Parllime.  Aerospace 
Engineering  BS,  Lehigh  University.  1949.  M.S..  Calitornia 
Insliluleol  Technology.  1950.  PhD.,  1954, 

Komblatt,  Joyce  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  B  A,. 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1966;  MA.,  Case-Western 
Reserve  University.  1968 

KosclanskI,  Leonard  Assistant  Professor.  Art  BFA,, 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Art.  1977,  M.FA.,  University  of 
Calilornia  (Davis).  1979. 

Koti,  Samuel  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management  MS.  Hebrew  Univeilly,  Jerusalem,  1956; 
Pti  D,.  Cornell  University.  1960. 

Koutalldls,  Harry  C,  Lecturer  Part-time.  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture    B  A  .  University  of  Miami.  1950 

Kovach,  Kenneth  A.  Lecturer,  part-time.  College  of  Business 
and  Managemeni.  B,B  A,.  University  of  Ohio,  1968;  MBA,. 
1971. 

Kozarich,  John  W.  BS.  Boston  College.  1971;  PhD, 
Massachusetts  Inslituleol  Technology.  1975. 

Krapfel,  Robert  E.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  BA,  University  of  Connecticut,  1970; 
MBA,.  1975.  PhD-.  Michigan  State  University.  1979. 

Krelser,  Jeannette  Sharpe  Lecturer,  part-time.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services  BA,.  University  of  Chicago.  1965; 
M  A  T,.  1969.  Ed  D,.  University  of  Rochester.  1980. 

Kretchmer,  Paul  J,  Adjunct  Associate  Prolessor.  Horticulture. 
BS.  California  Polvtechmc  Slate  University,  1973.  MS,, 
Cornell  University.  1976.  PhD,.  1979. 

Krewatch,  Altiert  V.  Extension  Professor  Emeritus. 
Aqricullural  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Delaware,  1925; 
MS,.  1929;  E,E,,  1933. 

Kriebs,  DavkJ  K.  Assislani  Professor.  Communication  Arts 
ana  Theatre,  B  S .  University  ol  Tennessee.  1972;  M.A.,  , 
1973.  M  F  A..  Yale  School  of  Drama.  1982. 

Kriemelmeyer,  Harry  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor.  Facilities 
Managemeni,  Adminisiralive  Affairs.  B.M.E.,  George 
Washington  University.  1953. 

Krisher,  Lawrence  C,  Professor.  Part-time.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology  A  B  .  Syracuse  University, 
1955.  AM,.  Harvard  University.  1957,  PhD,.  1959. 

Krishnamurthy,  Venkataramen  Lecturer,  part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  BS,  University  of  Madras.  1958.  MS,.  Indian 
Inslilule  of  Science.  1962.  Ph.D..  University  of  Minnesota. 
1974, 

Krishnaprasad,  P.S.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering,  BTech,.  Indian  Institute  of  Technology.  1972; 
M  S .  Syracuse  University,  1973,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
1977. 

Krumlns,  Malgonis  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineenng  BS.  University  of  Michigan.  1959;  M.S.,  1963; 
PTi  D,.  University  of  Maryland.  1976. 

Krusberg,  Lorin  R.  Professor.  Botany  BS,.  University  of 
Delaware,  1954.  MS.,  North  Carolina  Slate  University,  1956, 
PhD,.  1959, 

Krushenick,  Nicholas  Associate  Professor.  Art,  BA.  Art 
Students  League.  1950.  M  A,.  Hans  Holmann  School.  1951, 

Kruskal,  Clyde  Assislani  Professor.  Computer  Science, 
BA,  Branoeis  University.  1976.  MS.  Courant  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  1978.  Ph  D-.  1981. 

Kudia,  Stephen  S.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  B  A  . 
Harvard  University.  1971,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 
(SloiiyBrook).  1975. 


Kueker.  David  W.  Professor.  Malhemalics  A  B  .  University 
ol  Caiitori'id  (LOS  Angeles).  1964.  M  A,.  1966.  Ph  D .  1967. 

Kuenzal,  Wayne  J.  Professor.  Poullry  Science  BS. 
Bucknell  University.  1964.  MS,  1966.  PhD.,  Universily  ol 
Georgia.  1969 

Kundt,  John  F,  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture  B  S .  West 
Virginia  University.  1952.  PhD.,  North  Carolina  Slate 
Universily.  1972 

Kundu,  Mukul  R,  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  Sc  . 
Calcutta  University,  1949,  MSc.,  1951;  O.Sc.,  Universily  of 
Pans.  1957 

Kurtz,  John  J,  Professor  Emeritus,  Human  Development, 
BA,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1935,  MA.  Northwestern 
University.  1940.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Chicago.  1947, 

Kushner,  Alan  Lecturer,  Part-lime,  Aerospace  Engineering, 
BS,  New  York  Universily.  1968.  MS.  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1972.  Ph  D .  Universily  of  Maryland.  1976. 

Kuss,  Fred  R,  Associate  Prolessor.  Recreation,  BS,. 
University  ol  New  Hampshire,  1948.  MS.,  1950;  PhD., 
Cornell  Universily,  1968. 

Kutz,  Richard  L,  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering, 
B  S  .  Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  1962. 

Lai,  Poh-Chin  Assistant  Professor.  Geography,  B,E.S., 
University  ol  Walerloo.  1978,  MA,.  1980.  PhD,.  1983, 

Laldlaw,  Charles  D.  Lecturer.  Urban  Studies.  B  A.  Colgate 
University.  1952,  MA.  Yale  University.  1953;  PhD., 
University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1968. 

Lamone,  Rudolph  P,  Professor  and  Dean.  College  of 
Business  and  Managemennt.  B.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1960.  PhD,.  1966. 

Lamp,  William  Assistant  Professor.  Entomology  BS,. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1972,  MS,.  Ohio  State  University, 
1976.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Nebraska,  1980. 

Lampe,  John  R.  Associate  Professor.  History,  B  A,.  Han/ard 
University.  1957:  M  A  .  University  of  Minnesota,  1964;  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1971. 

Landers,  Rita  P,  Instructor.  Part-time.  Spanish.  "Laurea". 
University  of  Florence.  1970. 

Landry,  L.  Bartholomew  Associate  Professor.  Sociology  and 
Atro-Amencan  Studies  BA.  Sainl  Marys  Seminary,  1961. 
B A.  Xavier  University.  1966;  Ph.D,,  Columbia  University. 
1971. 

Landsberg,  Helmut  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Franklurt.  1930, 

Lanler,  Lois  Klelnhenn  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
BA.  Anderson  College.  1971;  M.A„  Columbia  University, 
1977. 

Lanning,  Eldon  W.  Assistant  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics  BS.  Northweslern  University.  1960;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Virginia.  1965. 

Laplnskl.  Tadeusz  Professor.  Art.  M,F,A,.  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Warsaw  .  Poland,  1955. 

Larkin,  Willard  D,  Associate  Professor.  Psychology  BS,, 
University  of  Michigan.  1959.  M.A,.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana), 
1967. 

LaSota,  Leo  R,  Assistant  Professor.  Horticulture,  BMusic, 
West  Virgina  University.  1966,  MFA.  Carnegie-Melton 
Universily,  1968,  (^  A ,  Indiana  University,  1969.  B.S., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1973.  Ph.D..  1978. 

Laster,  Theodore  R.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  B  A  ,  University  of  Maryland.  1974;  J.D.,  Han/ard 
Law  School.  1977, 

Lau,  William  K.  M.  Visiting  Lecturer,  part-time.  Meteorology. 
BS  Hon,  University  of  Hong  Kong.  1973.  M.S..  University  of 
Washington  (Seallle).  1974.  Ph.D..  1977. 

Lawrence,  Richard  E.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  BS..  Michigan  Slate  University.  1955; 
MA..  1957.  PhD..  1965. 

Lawrence,  Robert  G,  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics.  B  S,.  University  of  Oklahoma.  1957; 
MBA.   1960,  PhD,,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

University.  1969 

Lawrence,  Samuel  A.  Assislani  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Aflminislrative  Affairs  BA.  Han/ard  College.  1950.  M.PA., 
American  University.  1958.  Ph.D..  1965. 

Lawson,  Lewis  A.  Professor.  English  B  S..  East  Tennessee 
Stale  University.  1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1964. 


Lay,  David  C.  Prolessor.  Malhemalics  B  A,.  Aurora  College. 
1962.  MA.  University  ot  California  (Los  Angeles),  1965. 
PhD.  1966, 

Layman,  John  W.  Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and 
Physics  and  Aslronomy  A  B  .  Park  College.  1955.  M  S  Ed-. 
Temple  University.  1961.  Ed  D.,  Oklahoma  Stale  University. 
1970 

Leatherman,  Stephen  P.  Associate  Professor.  Geography 
B  S  .  North  Carolina  Stale  University.  1970.  Ph  0.,  University 
of  Virginia.  1975, 

Leathers,  Howard  D,  Assistant  Professor.  Agriculture  and 
Resource  Economics  AB.  Princeton  University.  1974.  MS,. 
University  ol  Minnesola,  1978.  Ph.D.. 'University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1986. 

Lecar,  Harold  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
A  B .  Columbia  College.  1957.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University. 
1963 

Lee,  Chi  H.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering,  BS..  National 
Taiwan  University  (Taipei).  1959,  M.S.,  Han/ard  Uniyetsily, 
1962.  Ph  D  .  1967. 

Leo,  Hugh  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Classics  8  A.,  St.  Marys 
College  of  California,  1966;  M.A.,  Stanford  Universily.  1971; 
PhD .  1972. 

Lee,  Richard  Lecturer,  part-tinie.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B.S..  Universily  ol  Maryland,  1977,  M.S.,  1980; 
Ph  D..  1982, 

Lee,  Richard  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Earty  Childhood 
Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education  B  S . 
Universily  ol  Wisconsin,  1973;  M.S..  1974;  Ph.D..  Universily  of 
Illinois.  1973, 

Lee,  Steven  X.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Housing  and  Design. 
B  S..  Howard  University.  1974.  M.S.,  Pratt  University.  1977. 

Lee,  Sung  W.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering. 
BS.  Seoul  National  Universily.  1966;  M.S..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  1974.  PhD..  1978, 

Lee,  Yee-Chun  Professor.  Physics  and  Aslronomy.  BS., 
National  Taiwan  University,  1966.  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth  College, 
1970, 

Leedy,  Charlotte  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Recreation.  BS,. 
University  ot  Maryland,  1960;  M.A.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  Temple 
University.  1975. 

Leete,  Burt  A.  Professor.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  BS,.  Juniata  College.  1962:  MBA,.  University 
ol  Maryland.  1964.  J  D,.  American  University.  1969. 

Letfel,  Emory  C.  Professor  Emeritus.  Animal  Sciences.  B.S., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1943.  M.S..  1947.  Ph.D..  1953. 

Lehner,  Guydo  R,  Professor.  Mathematics,  B  S..  Loyola 
University.  1951;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1953.  Ph.D.. 
1958, 

Leighton,  Eldin  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Sciences. 
BS,.  New  Mexico  Stale  University.  1970;  M.S.,  Iowa  Stale 
University.  1973.  Ph.D..  1979. 

Leinwand,  Theodore  B,  Assislani  Professor.  English.  B.A.. 
Hamilton  College.  1973;  M.A..  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1978.  Ph  D,.  1980. 

Lejins,  Peter  P.  Professor  Emeritus.  Sociology  and  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  M.Phil,.  Universily  of  Latvia,  1930; 
ML..  1933:  Ph  D,.  Universily  of  Chicago.  1938, 

Lengermann,  Joseph  J,  Associate  Professor.  Sociology 
BA.  University  ol  Notre  Dame.  1958;  STB,.  Gregorian 
University.  1960:  STL,.  1962:  MA,.  Universily  of  Notre 
Dame.  1964.  Ph  D..  Cornell  University.  1969. 

Leonard,  Mary  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices,  BS .  Boston  College,  1968;  M.A.. 
Universily  of  Minnesola.  1971;  Ph.D..  1974. 

Leone,  Mark  Associate  Professor.  Anthropology.  B  A..  Tufts 
University,  1963;  IW.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1965;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Leone,  Peter  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Special  Education. 
B  A .  University  ol  Iowa,  1972;  M.A..  1974;  Ph.D..  University 
of  Washington.  1981. 

Lesher,  James  H.  Professor.  Philosophy,  B  A,.  University  of 
Virginia.  1962.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Rochester.  1966. 

Leslie,  Leigh  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Family  and  Community 
Development  B  S,.  Texas  Tech  University.  1975.  M.S..  1977; 
PhD,.  Pennsylvania  Stale  Universily.  1982. 

Lessley,  Billy  V.  Professor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BS,.  Universily  of  Arkansas.  1957;  M.S.,  1960; 
Ph.D..  University  of  Missoun.  1965. 

Levin,  Melvin  R.  AHiliate  Professor.  Urban  Studies;  Director, 
Community  Planning.  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 
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LeVlne,  DevW  Lecturer,  Pan-lime.  Elecincal  Er^glneerlng 
BSE..  Univeisily  ol  Michigan,  1963.  M.S.E..  1966.  PTiD. 
1968 

Lavine,  Marvin  J.  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  BA.  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1952.  J.D.. 
1954,  MA.  1959.  PtiO.  1964. 

Levlne,  Robert  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  B  A .  Columbia 
University.  1975.  Pfi  D..  Stanlofd  University.  1981. 

Levlno,  WllllBm  S.  Prolessor.  Eleclrical  Engineering  BS.. 
Massachusetts  Instiiule  ol  Technology.  1962.  Ph  D..  1969. 

Levlnfloa  JerroM  Associate  Pro'essor,  Philosoohy  B  S . 
Massachusetts  Insniute  ol  Technology.  1969.  PhO,. 
University  ol  Michigan,  1974. 

Levlmon,  John  2.  Pro'essor.  Psychology.  B.A..  University  ol 
Toronlo.  1939.  MA.  1940.  PhD.  1948. 

Levltan,  Herbert  Prolessor.  Zoology.  BEE..  Cornell 
University.  1962.  PhD.  1965. 

tevitlne,  George  Prolessor.  Art  B  A  .  University  ol  Paris. 
1938.  M  A .  Boston  University.  1946^  Ph.D.,  Hanrard 
University.  1952. 

Levlton,  Daniel  Prolessor.  Health  Education.  BS..  George 
Washington  University.  1953.  M  A  .  Springlield  College.  1956. 
Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1967. 

Levy.  Frank  S.  Prolessor.  School  of  Public  Affairs.  B  S..  MIT. 
1963.  MA..  Yale  University.  1965.  Ph.D..  1969. 

Levy,  Mark  R.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Journalism. 
B  A..  Johns  HopKins  University.  1964.  MA .  Rutgers 
University.  1965.  M.  Ptiil.,  Cokimbia  University.  1975.  Ph.D.. 
1977. 

Levy,  Nlll  Instructor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  B  A .  Hebrew 
University  ol  Jerusalem,  1966,  M.A.,  Baltimore  Hebrew 
College,  1965 

Lewis,  Roger  K.  Associate  Professor.  School  ol  Architecture. 
8  Arch  Massachusetts  Insliiute  ol  Technology.  1964.  M. 
Arch  .  1967 

Uakos,  Nina  Turltz  tnslructix.  Maryland  English  Institute. 
BA.  University  ol  Rochester.  1971^  M.S..  Georgetown 
University.  1978. 

Uberman.  Esther  instructor.  Hebrew  and  East  Asian.  M.A.. 
University  ol  Chicago.  1949. 

LIchtenberg,  Judith  Research  Associate.  Center  lor 
Pnnosophy  and  PuDlic  Policy  B  A.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1968.  M  A  .  1971.  Ph  D  .  City  University  ol  New  YorK,  1978. 

Uesener,  Jamea  W.  Professor.  College  ol  Library  and 
Inlormaiion  Services  BA.  Wartburg  College.  1955.  MA. 
University  of  Norlhern  Iowa.  1960;  A.M.L.S..  University  of 
Michigan.  1962.  Ph  D..  1967. 

Ughtfoot  David  W.  Professor.  Director.  Linguistics:  Affiliate 
Prolessor  Hearing  and  Speech  Science.  Psychology  BA. 
Kings  College  (London).  1966.  M.A..  University  ol  Michigan. 
1969  PhD,  1971, 

Ugomenldes,  Panoa  A.  Prolessor.  Elecincal  Engineering 
BS.  University  ot  Athens.  1951,  M.S..  1952.  M.S.E.E.. 
Stanford  University,  1956.  Pn  D,.  1958. 

Un,  Hung  Chang  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  BS. 
Chiao  Tung  University.  1941 ,  M  S  E  .  University  of  Michigan. 
1948.  Pt)  D  .  Poiylechnic  Inslilule  ol  Brooklyn.  1956. 

Undef,  Harris  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Zoology  B  S .  Long 
Island  University,  1951.  M.S..  Cornell  University.  1955.  Ph.D.. 
1958 

Lindsay,  Rao  H.  Associate  Professor,  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  Administration  B  A ,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1954,  MA..  1958.  MA..  University  ol  Michigan. 
1963.  PhD.  1964 

Unduska,  James  J.  Associate  Professor  Entomology  BS . 
University  ot  Maryland.  1965.  MS  .  1968.  Ph  D..  1973. 

Link,  CoTHSd  B.  Professor  Emenius  Honiculture  B  S .  Ohio 
State  University.  1933.  M  S  .  1934.  Ph  D  .  1940 

Unkow,  Irving  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  Communication 
Ans  and  Theatre.  B.A..  University  ot  Denver.  1937.  MA. 
1938 

Upowrltz.  Harriet  R.  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Instrtule 
B  A  .  l-airieign  DcKmson  University.  1969.  MAT..  School  for 
International  Training.  1976. 

LIpsman,  Ror>ald  L  Professor.  Mathematics  BS.  City 
University  Of  New  York  (City  College).  1964.  Ph.D. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1967. 

LIssilz.  Robert  W.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Measurement. 
Statistics  and  Evaluation  Affiliate  Professor.  Psychology 
BS.  Nonhv^siern  University.  1963.  PhD.  Syracuse 
University.  1969. 


Little,  Karen  insinicior.  Pan-time.  Spanish  B  A..  University 
of  Maryiana.  1973.  MA.  1975. 

Uu.  Chuan  Sheng  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS. 
Tungtiai  University  (Taiwan).  1960.  M.A..  University  ol 
Cahlornia  (Berkeley).  1964,  Ph  0 .  1968. 

Uu,  Tal-PIng  Professor,  Mathematics  BS  .  Natonat  Taiwan 
University.  1968,  M  S  ,  Oregon  Slaie  University,  1970.  Ph  D . 
University  of  Michigan.  1973, 

Lockerd,  J.  David  Professor.  Botany  and  Curriculum  and 
kisiruciKXi  B  S  ,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  1951.  M  Ed.. 
1955,  PhD..  1962. 

Locke,  Edwin  A.  Professor.  Psychotogy:  Professor.  College 
of  Business  and  Management  B  A  .  Harvard  University. 
1960.  M  A  .  Cornell  University.  1962.  Ph  D  .  1964. 

Loefa,  Martin  P.  Associate  Professor.  College  ol  Business 
ana  Management  B  S  .  SUNY  (Stony  Brook).  1970.  M.S.. 
Northwestern  University.  1972.  PhD,  1975, 

Loeb,  Stephen  E.  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Manaqemeni  B  S  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1961.  MB  A,. 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1963,  PhD,,  1970, 

Loftin,  Colin  Associate  Prolessor.  Institute  ol  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology  B  A  ,  University  of  Noflh  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1964,  MA,,  1966,  Ph  D,.  1971. 

Loftus,  Peter  J.  Visiting  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  A .  St  Catherines  College.  University  of 
Oxioid.  ;  .  England.  1979.  M.A..  University  of  Oxford,  1982. 
Ph  D  ,  .  1982 

Lolzeeux,  Elizabeth  B.  Assistant  Professor,  English  BA, 
Mouni  Hoiyhoke  College.  1972,  M,A..  University  Ol  Michigan. 
1974.  PhD.  1980. 

Longest,  James  W.  Prolessor.  Agrculturat  and  Extension 
EOucaiion.  Professor.  Alliliate.  Sociok)gy,  BS..  University  ol 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1951.  M.S..  1953.  Ph.D..  Cornell  University. 
1957. 

Lopez,  Ramon  S.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Resource  Economics  BS.  University  of  Chile.  1969.  MS.. 
Universily  of  British  Columbia.  1977.  Ph  D..  1980. 

Lopez-Escobar,  Edgar  G.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BA.. 
Cambrioge  University.  1958.  M.A..  University  Of  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  1961.  PhD..  1965. 

Lork>n.  Ray  Professor.  Psychology  BS..  Tufts  University. 
1968.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Rochester.  1972. 

Loss,  John  Prolessor.  School  ol  Architecture.  B.  Arch.. 
University  ol  Michigan.  1954.  M  Arch..  1960. 

LounstNjry,  Myron  O.  Associate  Professor.  American 
Studies  BA,  Duke  University,  1961.  MA,.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1962,  PhD  .  1966. 

Love.  Nancy  K.  Assistant  Dean.  Undergraduate  Studies. 
B  A  .  Vanoerbill  University.  1967  M  S  .  University  ol  Alabama 
(Birmingham).  1970.  PhD  .  Baylor  College  ol  Medicine.  1975. 

Lu,  Paul  C.K.  Prolessor.  School  of  Architecture  BS. 
Chung-Kung  University.  1954.  BArch..  Kansas  Slate 
University.  1958,  M  Arch .  1962.  M.L.A..  Harvard  Graduate 
School  ol  Design.  1967. 

Luben,  OavW  J.  Research  Associate  Center  for  Phitosophy 
and  Public  Policy  BA.  University  ol  Chicago,  1970,  M.A.. 
Yale  University.  1973.  M  Phil,.  1973.  Ph  D,.  1974 

Lucas,     Margaretha    S.     Affiliate    Assistant     Professor. 

Counseling    and    Personnel    Servrces      B  S .    Ohio    State 

University.  1979.  MS .  K)wa  Slate  University.  1963.  Ph.D., 

1985 

Luetkemeyer.  Joseph  f.  Professor.  Industrial.  Technoksgical 

ana   Occupational   Education     B  S .   Stout   State  College. 

1953.  M  S  .  1954.  Ed  D .  Umveisily  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1961. 

Lulwack,  Leonard  L  Professor  Emenius  English  BA. 
Wesieyan  University.  1939.  MA..  .  1940.  Ph.D..  Ohio  Siale 
University.  1950 

Lynn,  Jettrey  W.  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Asironomy  9  S .  Georgia  Inslilule  of  Technology.  1969. 
MS.  1970  PhD.  1974 

Lytle,  Richard  H.  Lecturer.  Pan-lime.  College  of  Library  and 
Inlormaiion  Services  BA  Rice  University.  1959.  MA. 
Washingion  University.  1962.  MLS.  Universily  ol  Maryland. 
1976  PhD.  1979 

Ma,  Michael  C.  Associate  Professor.  Entomotogy  BS. 
University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1973.  MS.  1975.  PhD. 
1978 

Mabbs,  Linda  Associate  Professor.  Music  B  Mus. 
Northwestern  University.  1968  M  Mus  .  1970 

MscArthur,  Charles  A.  Research  Associate.  Special 
Education  B  A  .  Cornell  University.  1968.  M  Ed .  American 
University.  1974.  Ph  D . .  1980 


MacBaIn,  William  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian  M  A. 
Honors.  Saint  Andrews  University  (Scotland),  1952.  Ph.D.. 
1955 

MacDonakJ,  William  M.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BA,    University    ol    Pittsburgh.    1950.    Ph.D..    Princeton 

University.  1955. 

Mack.  Maynard,  Jr.  Assixiate  Professor.  English    BA .  Yale 

University,  1964,  M  Phil .  1969.  Ph  D  .  1969 

MacLeen,  Douglaa  E.  Director.  Center  lor  Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy  BA..  Stanford  University,  1966.  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University.  1977. 

MacLeod,   Anne   S.   Prolessor.    College   of    Library    and 

kiloimaiKXi  Servces  BA.  University  ol  Chicago.  1949. 
M  L  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1966.  PhD  .  1973. 

MacOulllan,  Anthony  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mcrobotogy 
BSA.  University  ol  British  Columbia.  1956.  M.S.  1958. 
Ph  D  .  University  of  Wisconsin,  1962. 

Macready,  George  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Measurement. 

Statistics,  and  EvaiualKxi  BA.  Wiiiiamelte  University.  1965. 
M  A .    University   ol    Oregon.    1967.    Ph.D..    University   ol 

Minnesota.  1972. 

Madden,  Dorothy  G.  Professor  Emerita.  Dance  AB. 
Mioaiebury  College.  1934.  MA,  Syracuse  Universily.  1937. 
Ph  D  ,  New  York  University,  1962. 

Maddocks,  John  H,  Assistant  Professor.  Mathematics 
B  Sc ,  University  of  Glasgow.  1978.  D.Phil.  Balliol  College. 
1982. 

Madlaon,  John  P.  Assistant  Professor.  Earty  Childhood 
Elementary  Education  B  S,.  State  University  College  oi  New 
York  (Geneseo).  1962.  M.S..  1965.  Ed.D..  Universily  ol  Illinois. 
1972. 

Magette,  William  L  Assistant  Professor.  Agncultural 
Engineering  BS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  Slate 
University  .  1974.  M  E  . .  1975.  Ph  D .  1982 

Magoon,  Thomas  M.  Professor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  and  Psychokjgy.  Director.  Counseling  Center  B  A . 
Dartmouth  College.  1947;  M.A..  University  ol  Minnesota. 
1951.  PhD,  1954. 

Malda,  Peter  R.  Associate  Prolessor.  Cnminal  Justice  and 
Criminokjgy  B  A  .  St,  Vincent  College,  i960,  M  A  ,  Fordham 
University,  1962.  Ph  D  .  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1969. 

Majesks,  George  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  B  A .  City 
University  ol  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1961.  M.A.. 
Indiana  University.  1961.  Ph  D..  1968. 

Majeskle,  J.  Lee  Associate  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences 
BS.  University  Of  Wisconsin.  1964.  MS..  1966.  PhD. 
Kansas  State  University.  1970. 

MakowskI,    Annand    M.    Associate    Professor.    Elecincal 

Engineering  BS.  Unrv  Libre  Oe  Bruxelles,  Belgium.  1975. 
MS,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1976.  PhD,. 
University  ol  Kentucky.  1961. 

Male,  George  A.  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning  and 
Aominislralion  BA.  University  ol  Michigan.  1948.  MA. 
1949.  PhD.  1952. 

Malay.  OonsM  Professor  and  Chainnan.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  8  S .  California 
State  College  (Pennsylvania).  1944.  MA..  University  Ol 
Maryland.  1947.  PhD  .  1950. 

Malllneon,    Edward    T.    Associate    Prolessor     Veterinary 

Medicine    V  M  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1956 

Maloul.  OavM  B.  Research  Associate.  Special  Education 
BA.  University  Ot  Utah.  1968.  M  Ed .  .  1970.  PhD.. 
University  of  Oregon.  1976 

Manchestsr,  Jay  A.  Lecturer  Pan-time.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  B  A .  University  Ol  Maryland.  1967. 
MBA.  Loyola  College.  1980 

Manekln,  Charlee  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  B  A .  Yale  University.  1975.  MA.  Cokjmbia  Unrversily. 
1979.  PhD.  1984 

Msngan.  MIchMl  D.  Visiting  Assistant  Prolessor.  English 
B  A    CdrT'Dr'aye  university.  .  M  A .  . 

MangoM.  Martin  C.  Assistant  Professor  Music  B  M  l*)rth 
Te>as  Slate  University.  1975.  M  M .  Cleveland  kistiulute  ol 
Music.  1977 

Mann,  Patricia  H.  Lecturer.  Health  Education  BA. 
University  of  Maryland   1977.  MA.  1979.  PhD.  1981 

Manning,  Charles  Professor  Ementus  Enghsh.  Oean 
ErT^erlIus.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  8  S .  Tults 
Umversity  1929  MA.  Haniard  Unrveisity.  1931,  PhO.. 
Univeisily  of  North  Carolina.  1950 
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Manning.  Raymond  AdiuncI  Pfo'esscx.  Zoology  6  S . 
LMiivHisiIy  ol  Miami.  Coral  GaDles.  I9S6.  MS..  1959.  Pn  D . 
1963 

Msnspeaker,  Joe  E.  Associate  Professor.  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  VM.D.  University  ol  Pennsylvania. 
1952 

Marando,  VIncant  I.  Professor.  Urban  Studies  B  S  .  State 
University  at  BiiMalo.  1960.  MA,.  Micfiigan  Stale  University, 
1964.  PhD.  1967 

MarcMonlnl,  Gary  J.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Library 
and  Inlormdtion  Services  B  A  .  Western  Micriigan  University, 
1971,  M  Ed  .  Wayne  Stale  University,  1974,  Pti  D  ,  1981. 

MarclnkowskI,  Marion  J.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 
B  S  .  Uni»eisily  of  Pennsylvania.  1953.  M.S..  1955.  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1959. 

Marcus,  Robert  F.  Associate-  Professor.  Human 
Development  B  a'  .  Monlclair  State  College.  1965.  M  A  .  fMew 
YorK  University.  1967.  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University, 
1973 

Marcuse.  Michael  J.  Assislani  Professor,  English  BA. 
University  ot  Pillstxirgh.  1966.  M.A..  University  ol  Michigan. 
1967,  PhD,  1971 

Mariano,  Patrick  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S  .  Fairleigh  DicKinson  Univetsily,  1964.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1969. 

Mark.  Lao  Visiting  faculty.  Computer  Science.  B,S..  Aarhus 
University.  1977.  M  S..  1980.  PhD  ,  1985. 

Markham,  Paul  L  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Insiruciioo  BA,  Utah  State  University,  1976:  MA. 
University  of  Washington.  1977:  Ph.D..  The  Ohio  Slate 
University.  1984. 

Markley,  Nelson  G.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Mathematics. 
AB.  Laiayelie  College,  1962,  M.A..  Yale  University,  1964: 
PhD,  1966 

Marks,  Colin  H.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering  BS, 
Carnegie  institute  ol  Technology,  1956,  M.S.,  1957.  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1965. 

Marquardt  Warren  W.  Professor.  Veterinary  Medicine,  B,S„ 
University  ol  Minnesota,  1959.  MS,,  1961,  PhD,,  1970. 

Marra-Lopez,  Joee  R.  Prolessor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
B  A  .  (Licencialura).  Univeisily  ol  Madrid  (Spam),  1959. 

Marron,  Titeresa  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Commumcaiioo  Arts 
and  Theatre  BA,  University  ol  Sullork.  1975,  M.A.. 
University  ot  Maryland,  1978,  Ph.D..  1985. 

Marsh,  Paul  Adiunci  Prolessor.  Entomology  B  S  .  University 
ol  California  (Davis).  1958.  M  S,.  1960.  Ph  D,,  1964. 

Marshall,  James  T.  Assistant  Professor.  Animal  Sciences. 
BS.  Texas  Tech  University,  1967,  MS.,  1969,  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University,  1974. 

Martin,  Jamea  G.  Professor,  Psychology  B  S .  University  ot 
fMonn  Dakota.  1951.  M.A..  University  ot  Minnesota,  1958, 
PhD,  1960. 

Martin,  L.  John  Professor.  College  of  Journalism  A  B . 
American  University  (Cairo),  1947,  M.A..  University  of 
Minnesota.  1951,  Pn  D  .  1955, 

Martin,  Monroe  H.  Prolessor  Emerrlus,  Institute  lor  Physk;al 
Science  ano  Technotoqy  B  S  ,  Leoanon  Valley  College. 
1928,  Ph  D  .  Johns  MopHins  University.  1932. 

Martin,  RaymorKJ  F.  Associate  Professor.  Phikjsophy  BA. 
Ohio  State  University.  1962,  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1968, 

Martinez.  Tomes  Etoy  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Spanish 
and  Ponuguese  A  B .  National  University  ot  Tucuman, 
Argenima.  1958.  MA,,  Universile  de  Pans  VII,  1971. 

Marx,  George  L.  Professor,  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  Dean,  Graduate  Studies  &  Research.  Eastern 
Shore  B  A  .  Yankion  College,  1953,  MA.,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  1958.  PhD-,  1959, 

Masi,  Dale  Affiliate  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S .  College  ol  Ml  St  Vincent.  .  MS, 
University  ol  Illinois. ,  Ph  D..  Catholic  University  ol  America, . 

Mason,  Glenn  M.  Associate  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Asi'orxxTiy.  Associate  Chairman  B  A,.  Harvard  University. 
1965.  MS,  University  ol  Chicago,  1967,  Ph  D.,  1971. 

Mason,  Unda  Lecturer/Assisiani  Prolessor,  Governmienl  and 
Politics  A  B .  Princeton  University,  1979.  M,A.,  Cornell 
University,  1983,  PhD  tonhcoming,  . 

Mason,  Ronald  a.  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupaiiorai  Education.  B.S..  Calilornia  Slate  College 
(Pennsylvania).  1982. 


Massle,  Cecil  M.,  Sr.  Instructor,  Insiilule  ol  Applied 
Agricuiiure  B  S .  Virginia  Polytechnic  inslitule.  1950.  M.S.. 
1957.  Ph  D  ,  University  Ol  Maryland,  1979 

Mather,  Ian  H,  Prolessor  Ammal  Sciences    B  Sc  ,  University 

College  ol  North  Wales.  1966,  Ph  D ,  1970, 

Mathlas,  J,  Kevin  instructor.  Institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture. 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1973,  M  S  .  1976 

Matosslan,  Mary  K.  Associate  Prolessor.  History  BA. 
Slanloid  University.  1951,  M  A  .  American  University  (Beirut). 
1952,  Ph  D  ,  Slanlord  University,  1955 

Matteson,  Richard  L  Associate  Professor,  Human 
Development  B  A  ,  Knox  College,  1952.  MA,.  University  ol 
Maryland,  1955,  Ed  D,  1962, 

Matthews,  David  L  Research  Associate  Prolessor,  fnstitute 
for  Physical  Science  and  Technoksgy  B  S ,  Queens 
University  (Canada),  1949.  Ph  0,,  Princeton  University,  1959, 

Matthews,  Thomas  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  BA,  Universily  Ol  Toronto.  1950,  MS,  Case 
Irisiitute  of  Technotogy,  1951:  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
1956, 

MattIck,  Joseph  F.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Animal  Sciences, 
B  S  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1942,  Ph  D,,  1950, 

Mattlngly,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.  Director,  Undergraduate  Studies. 
College  ol  Business  and  Management,  Alfiliale  Assistant 
Prolessor,  College  ol  Business  and  Management  BS.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1958.  M  B  A..  1966,  D  8.A.,  1979. 

Msuriello,  Thomas  P.  Lecturer  Pan-time.  Cnminal  Justice 
and  Criminology  BA,  Suttolk  University,  1973:  M,F.S., 
George  Washington  University,  1976. 

Mayergoyz,  tsaak  Prolessor,  Electrcat  Engineering, 
E  E  Dipl ,  Polylechnical  Inslitule,  NovocherkaskUSSR,  1963; 
Kandiflal  Nauk.  1968,  Doctor  Nauk  E,E.,  Cybernetics  Inst,  ol 
the  Ukrainian  Acad  ol  Sci ,  1975. 

Mayes,  Alvin  Instructor,  Dance.  BA,,  University  ol  Michigan, 
1969 

Mayo.  Marlene  J.  Associate  Professor,  History  B  A ,  Wayne 
Stale  University,  1954,  M,A..  Columbia  University,  1957: 
PhD,  1961, 

MazzocchI,  Paul  H.  Prolessor  and  Chairman,  Chemistry  and 
Biocnemisiry  BSc,,  Queens  College,  1961,  Ph.D..  Fordham 
University.  1965. 

McAvoy,  Thomas  J.  Professor,  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  S  .  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961,  M.A., 
Princeton  University.  1963.  Ph  D,,  1964. 

McCatje,  Margaret  M,  Instructor.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences    B  S ,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1974,  MS.,  1976, 

McCalet),  Joseph  U  Associate  Prolessor,  Curncukjm  and 
Instruction  Associate  Prolessor.  Communicalion  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  A ,  Abilene  Christian  College.  1969,  M.Ed., 
University  ol  Texas  (Austin),  1973,  Ph  D.,  1976. 

McCall,  Gersk)  N.  Prolessor  and  Acting  Chairman,  Hearing 
and  Speecn  Sciences  B  S  .  Florida  Slate  University,  1959. 
M  A  .  Nonnwesiern  University.  1962.  PhD,,  1964, 

McCarrkik,  Earleen  M,  Assistant  Prolessor.  Govemment  and 
Poiiics  B  A  Louisiana  Stale  University.  1953,  M.A..  1955; 
Ph  D  .  Vanaerbili  University,  1964. 

McCarthur,  Chertotte  Lecturer,  Communk:ation  Arts  & 
Theatre  BA,  Baykx  University.  1960,  MA,,  Valencia 
LJniversity  (Calilornia).  1962,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pitlsburgh. 
1983- 

McChire,  L  Morris  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Education  Policy. 
Planning,  and  Administralion  B  A ,  Western  Micriigan 
University,  1940  MA,.  University  ol  Michigan.  1946.  Ed 0.. 
Michigan  Slate  University,  1953. 

McCkjrg.  Charles  A.  Associate  Prolessor.  Hortk;uKure  B  S , 
kjwa  State  university,  1966.  M.S..  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University.  1968.  PhD.  1970. 

McConnell,  Kenneth  E.  Professor.  Agrk:ultural  and  Resource 
Economics  BA,  Universily  Of  Fkjiida,  1964,  PhD,, 
University  of  Maryland,  1973 

McCoy.  Robert  Assistant  Professor,  Music,  B  A ,  University 
Ot  Iowa,  1974.  MA,,  1975,  D,M,A,.  University  Ol  Southern 
Calilornia,  1962 

McCuen,  Rk:hard  H.  Prolessor,  Civil  Engineering  BS, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1967.  MS..  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  1969.  PhD.  1970. 

McCusker,  John  J.  Professor.  History  B  A ,  Saint  Bernards 
College,  i96i  MA,  University  ol  Rochester,  1963,  PhD., 
University  ol  PiIIsDurgh,  1970 

McOanlel,    Chad    K.    Computer    Science    Center  search. 

Insirucnonal  Computing  Prog  AB,,  Haniaid  College 
(Cambridge),  1972,  Ph  D ,  Universrly  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley), 
1983 


McOoTMld,  Jams*  Associate  Prolessor,  Music  B  M . 
Momingside  College.  1962.  MA,.  University  ol  Iowa.  1964; 
DMA,  1974. 

McDonald,  Sharon  S.  Instructor,  Pan-liirie.  Food.  Nutrition 
ano  iiisiiiuiion  Aaminisiraiion  B  S ,  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
1963,  M  S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1979, 

McGrath,  Paul  A.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Electhcal  Engineering 
Bene.    Viiianova    University,    1968.    Ph.D.,    Georgetown 

University,  1965 

McGuIrs,  Martin  C.  Prolessor,  Economics  6  S ,  United 
Stales  Military  Academy,  1955.  MA..  Oxlord  University.  1958. 
Ph  D  .  Han/ard  University.  1964. 

McHugh,  John  C.  Instructor  and  Coach.  Physical  Education 
BS.  university  of  Maryland.  1959.  MEd..  American 
University,  1968. 

Mcllrath,  Thocnaa  J.  Prolessor  Institute  tor  Physical  Science 
and  Technoogy  BS.  Michigan  Stale  University.  1960; 
Ph  D  .  Princelon  University.  1966 

Mclntlre,  Roger  W.  Prolessor,  Psychotogy  B  A , 
Nonnwesiern  university.  1958,  M.A..  Louisiana  Slate 
University.  1960.  PhD,,  1962. 

Mcintosh,  Maria  S.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy  B  S . 
University  of  Illinois.  1974.  MS,.  1976,  Ph.D..  1978 

Mcintosh,  Wsyne  V.  Assislani  Professor.  Government  and 
Poiilics  BA.  University  of  South  Carolina.  1973.  MA., 
Wichita  State  University,  1974.  Ph.D..  Washington  University. 
1981. 

Mclntuilf,  Mark  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  School  ol 
Architecture.  B  Arch..  University  of  Maryland,  1972. 

Mclntyre,  Jennie  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology  A  B  , 
Howard  College,  1960.  M.S.,  Florida  Stale  University,  1962: 
PhD.,  1966. 

McKay.  Janet  H.  Assistant  lo  the  Chancelkx  B  A  .  Oakland 
University.  1968.  M.A..  Princeton  University.  1971;  Ph.D.. 
1974. 

McKay,  Ruth  B.  Assistant  Professor,  Health  Educatoo  B  A . 
Brooklyn  College.  1954;  MA,,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1961,  Ph  D  ,  1965  M  P  H,,  Johns  Hopkins  School  ol  Hygiene 
&  Public  Health,  1960. 

McKee,  Claude  G.  Prolessor  Agronomy    B.S..  University  of 

Maryland.  1951.  MS.  1955.  PhD.  1959. 

McKenna,  Mary  Catherlrte  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor. 
Pan-time.  Food,  Nuirilion  and  mslilulion  Administration,  BA.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1968.  Ph.D..  1978. 

McLaren,  Brian  Instructor,  part-time.  English.  B.A.. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1978,  MA,,  1961, 

McLaughlin,  Francis  E.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  College  ol 
Busir>ess  and  Management  B  S  ,  University  ol  New  Mexico. 
1960,  J  D  ,  Amercan  University,  1965, 

McLellan,  Eileen  L  Assistant  Prolessor,  Geology.    B.A., 

University  ol  Cambridge.  1979,  Ph  D.,  ,  1963. 

McLoone.  Eugene  P.  Professor,  Educalon  Polcy.  Planning 
and  Aomimstraiiori  BA.  LaSalie  College,  1951.  MS, 
Universily   of    Denver,    1952.   Ph.D..    University   ol    llhnois 

(Urbana).  1961. 

McMk:hael,  Carol  P.  Lecturer.  School  of  Architecture  B  A . 
Trinity  university.  1970.  M.A.,  1979,  Ph.D.,  University  Ol  Texas 
(Austin),  1965. 

McNeily,  Theodore  H.  Professor,  Government  and  Poiilics. 
BS.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1941,  M.A..  1942.  Ph.D., 
CoKxnbia  University.  1952 

McWhinnie,  Harold  J.  Associate  Professor.  Housing  and 
Design.  Associaie  Prolessor,  CurncuKxn  and  instruction, 
BAE,  An  Inslitule  ol  Chicago,  1953.  MFA,.  1957,  Ed  D., 
Slanlord  University,  1965. 

McWhorter,  Carey  J.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  School  ol 
Arcniieciure  B  Arch .  Auburn  University.  1962.  M.  Arch.. 
Cornell  University.  1965. 

Mecklenberg,  Marion  F.  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS,,  University  ot  Maryland,  1970,  MS,,  1972. 
PhD,  1984 

Medlord,  Edna  G.  Assislani  kislruclor,  Afro-AmerK:an 
SiuOies  Program  B  S ,  Hampton  Inslitule.  1973.  M.A,. 
Universily  ot  Illinois,  1976, 

Medvene,    Arnold    Associate    Professor,    Counseling    and 

Personnel  Services,  Counseky.  University  Counseling  Center, 
BS .  Temple  University.  1959.  M.Ed.  1963.  EdO„  University 
ol  Kansas,  1968. 

Meeker,  Bartxira  F.  Associate  Professor,  Sociology    BA. 

Universily  ol  Kansas.  1961.  M.A.,  Slanlord  University.  1964. 
PhD,  1966 
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Meersman,  Roger  L  Piolessor,  Communlcalion  Ans  and 
Theal'e  B  A  .  Saint  Ambrose  CoWge.  1952.  M.A..  University 
Ol  Illinois  (Uibana).  1959.  Pn  D  .  1962. 

Keller,  Marianne  S.  Associate  Pfo'essor.  French  and  Italian 
Romance  Language.  University  o(  Leiden  (Holland).  1948. 
M  A  .  Catholic  University,  i960.  Ph  D,.  1972. 

Meislnger,  John  J.  Adiunci  Assistant  Professor.  Agronomy. 
8  S  ,  Iowa  Stale  University.  1967.  Ph  D .  Cornell  University. 
1976 

Meislnger,  Rlchairi  J,.  Jr.  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor. 
Resource  Planning  &  Budgets.  Administrative  Affairs  BS. 
Cornell  University,  1967,  MS ,  University  of  Illinois.  1968, 
Ph  D  .  University  of  California  (BerKeley).  1975, 

Melzllk,  Jeffrey  N.  Assistant  Professor.  An  B  S .  University 
of  Tennessee.  1969.  M  F  A..  Brooklyn  College.  1972. 

Melnlk.  Walter  L  Professor.  Aerospace  Engineering  BS., 
University  of  Minnesota.  1951.  M.S..  1953.  Ph.D,.  1964. 

Menard,  John  P.  Director  of  Facilities,  Division  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering,  A.B.. 
Saint  Michaels  College.  1954, 

Mencfi,  Joy  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Poultry  Science  BA,. 
California  Stale  Universily.  1976.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Sussex. 
1982. 

Menke,  Arrrald  S.  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology,  BS.. 
University  o(  California  (Berkely).  1957.  M.S..  University  ol 
California  (Davis).  1959.  Ph  D,.  1965, 

Menzer,  Robert  E.  Professor.  Entomology;  Chaimian. 
Marine-EsluarineEnvironmental  Science  BS.  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  I960.  M  S .  University  ol  Maryland.  1962; 
Pn  D  .  University  of  Wisconsin.  1964, 

Merrick,  Charlee  P.  Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 
Agricultural  Engineenng.  B.S.C.E.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1933 

Merrill,  Horace  S.  Professor  Emeritus.  History.  BE. 
Wisconsin  Stale  University  (River  Falls).  1932,  Ph.M,. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1933.  Ph  D,,  1942. 

Merrill,  Peter  T.  Assistant  Professor.  Gemnanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  BA,,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1976.  AM.  1976.  C  Phil .  University  ol  California  (LOS 
Angeles).  1980.  MA..  1982.  Ph  D  .  1983. 

MessersmKh,  Donald  H.  Professor,  Entomology  BEd. 
University  of  Toledo.  1951;  MS.  University  of  Michigan. 
1953.  Ph  D,.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1962. 

Meyer,  Paul  A.  Associate  Professor,  Economics.  B  A,.  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1961.  Ph.D..  Stanford  University.  1966. 

MIchaells.  Olho  E.,  IV  Adiunci  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time. 
Food,  Nulnlion  and  Institution  Administration,  BS,.  Gannon 
College.  1964  MS.  West  Virginia  University.  1970.  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1973, 

Mietus,     Walter     S.     Associate     Professor.     Industrial, 

Tecnnoiogicai  and  Occupational  Education  BS,.  Chicago 
Teachers  College.  1957.  M  Ed .  Illinois  Stale  Teachers 
College.  1959.  Ed  0..  Loyola  University.  1966 

MIgnerey,  Alice  C.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B S..  University  ol  Rochester,  1971.  MS. 
1973;  Ph  D  ,  1975. 

Mlhelcic,  Rebecca  A.  instructor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  BS.  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1966.  MS. 
Kansas  State  University.  1968.  MA..  University  ol  Maryland. 
1977. 

MikulskI,  Plotr  W.  Professor.  Mathematics  BA.  Lyceum 
(Warsaw).  1942,  MS.  School  of  Planning  and  Statistics. 
1952.  Ph.D..  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1961. 

Mllhollan,  Frank  Associate  Professor.  Human  Development 
8  A  .  Colorado  College.  1949,  MPS.  University  of  Cokjrado. 
1951.  Pti  D  .  University  of  NePraska.  1966. 


Mlike,  James  A.  Lecturer.  Fire  Protection  Engineenng  BS , 
University  Of  Maryland.  1976.  MS..  1981. 

Miller,  Arthur  G.  Professor.  Art.  B  A..  Colby  College.  1964; 
Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1969, 

Miller,  Catherine  M.  Associate  Professor.  Health  Education 
BS.  Illinois  State  University.  1956.  MA,.  Cotoraoo  Slate 
College.  1959.  Pn  D .  Oho  Slate  University.  1967. 

Miller,  Douglass  R.  Ad|unct  Pfolessof.  Ento(TX>logy  BS. 
Unive'Sity  of  California  (Davis).  1964.  MS..  1965.  PhD. 
1969. 

Miller,  Gerald  fl.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
B  S .  University  Of  Wisconsin.  1958.  M.S..  University  ol  Illinois, 
1960.  PhD.  1962. 

Miller.  James  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agronomy  BS.. 
University  of  l^ryiand.  1951.  MS .  1953.  Ph 0 .  1956. 


Miller,  Joseph  W.  Lecturer  English  B  A  .  Samt  John  Fisher 
College,  t958,  M  A .  University  of  Rochester.  1960. 

Miller,  Mary  R.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  A  .  University 
of  Iowa  1941,  MA,  University  of  Denver.  1959.  PhD,, 
Georgetown  university.  1969 

Miller,  Raymond  J.  Professor.  Agronomy;  Provost.  Diviskyi  ol 
Agricultural  and  Life  Sciences.  Vice  President.  Agricultural 
Affairs  BS.  University  Of  Alpena.  1957.  MS.  Washington 
Slate  University,  i960.  Ph  0..  Purdue  University.  1962 

Mllllgan,  David  L.  Instnjctor.  Industrial,  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education  BS.  Ball  Stale  University.  1978; 
M  Ed  .  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1982, 

Mills,  Marian  D.  Professor,  Computer  Science  BS .  Iowa 
State  University.  1948.  M  S .  1950.  Ph  D .  1952 

Mills,  Judson  R.,  Jr.  Prolessor,  Psychology  B  A .  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1953.  Ph  D  .  Slanlord  University.  1958 

Mlllstein,  Flora  Lecturer.  Family  and  Community 
Development    B  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1974.  M  S  .  1977. 

Mink,  Alan  Lecturer,  pan-lime.  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1969.  M  S..  1972.  Ph  D-.  1980 

MInker,  Jack  Professor.  Computer  Science  BA.  City 
University  of  New  YorV  (Brooklyn  College).  1949.  M.S.. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1950.  PhD..  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1959 

MInty,  Gordon  Lecturer.  Industrial.  Technological  and 
Occupational  Education.  B.S..  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
1974;  MS.  1977. 

Mintz,  Alan  L  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and  East  Asian; 
Director.  Meyerhoff  Center  lor  Jewish  Studies.  B.A.. 
Columbia  University.  1969.  MA.  1970.  Ph  D  .  1975. 

MIntz,  Lawrence  E.  Associate  Professor.  American  Studies 
B  A  .  University  of  South  Carolina.  1966.  M.A..  Michigan  State 
University.  1967.  Ph  D..  1969. 

MIsh,  Charies  C.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  English.  BA., 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1936,  MA,. .  1946.  Ph.D..  1951. 

MIsner,  Charies  W.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S., 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  1952.  M.A..  Pnnceton  University, 
1954.  PhD,,  1957. 

Mitchell.  Rolwrt  D.  Associate  Professor.  Geography  M  A., 
University  of  Glasgow.  1962.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1968 

MItchell-Slgwalt,  Valerie  E.  Lecturer.  Afro-American  Studies 
BA.  Macaiesier  College  (Minnesota),  1975;  MA,  Howard 
University.  1982. 

Mitter,  Charies  Assistant  Professor.  Eniomokjgy  BS, 
Stanford  University.  1970,  Ph.D.,  Slate  Universily  ol  New  York 
(Stony  Brook).  1977. 

MItyga,  Henry  G.  Lecturer.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture; 
Lecturer.  Honicullure  BS.  Cornell  University  1966.  MS. 
Purdue  University,  1969.  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland.  1976. 

Modarres,  Mohammed  Assistant  Professor.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  S .  Tehran  Polytechnic  Institute. 
1974.  MS.  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1976; 
PhD .  1979 

Mohanty.  SashI  B.  Professor.  Veterinary  Medicine  BVS. 
Bihar  University.  1956.  M.S..  University  of  Maryland.  1961; 
PhD.  1963, 

Mohapatra,  Rabindra  Nath  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  S  Sc  .  Uktal  University  (India).  1964  M  Sc  .  Delhi 
University  (India).  1966.  PhD..  University  of  Rochester.  1969. 

Momenl,  Mahvash  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  College  of  Library 
and  Information  Senrices  B  A ,  San  Jose  Slate  University. 
1972.  MLS.  1973.  Ph  D .  University  of  Maryland.  1982- 

Monagsn.  Chariss  F.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Pan-time. 
Food.  Nutrition  and  insniuiion  Administration.  B  S  .  Tuskegee 
Institute  1964  MS.  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1973. 
Ph  D .  Ohio  State  University.  1981. 

Monte,  Judith  A.  Lecturer,  pan-time.  Geography  B  A . 
Douglas  Conege.  1969  M  S .  Rutgers  University.  1971.  Ph  0 . 
Louisiana  Slate  University.  1978 

Montgomery,  William  Professor.  Musk:  B  Mus .  Cornell 
College.  1953.  M  Mus.  Catholic  University  of  Amenca.  1957. 
Ph  D . 1975 


Moore.  John  H.  Professor  Cherrtstry  and  Biochemistry 
BS.  Carnegie  institute  of  TechnoK)gy.  1963.  MA..  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  1965.  Ph  D  .  1967 

Moore,  John  R.  Professor.  Agncultural  and  Resource 
Economics  Assistant  Provost  Division  of  Agnculture  and  Life 
Sciences  BS.  Ono  State  Unive'Sity  1951.  MS.  Cornell 
University.  1955.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Wisconsm.  1959. 


Moquln.    George    A.    Assis'ant    lo    the    Dean.    Summer 

Programs    B  A  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1971 . 

Morgan,  H.  Gerthon  Professor  En>eritus.  Human 
Devek)omenl  B  A  .  Furman  University.  1940.  MA.  University 
of  Chicago.  1943.  Ph  D .  1946 

Morris,  John  W.  Professor.  Pan-lime.  Civil  Engineenng 
B  S .  United  States  Military  Academy.  1943.  M.S..  University 
ol  Iowa.  1948 

Morris,  Louis  A.  Lecturer,  pan-time.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  A  .  Boston  University.  1968  M  A .  New  School 
of  Social  Research.  1971.  Ph  D .  Tuiane  University.  1974 

Morrison,  Joel  L  Visiting  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Geography 
8  A .  Miami  University  Oxford.  .  M.S ,  University  ol 
Wisconsm-Madison.  1964.  PhD..  1968, 

Morrison,   Keith  Professor.   Art.    BF.A..  Art   institute  of 

Chioago.  1963.  MF  A.,  1965. 

Morton,  Eugene  S.  Adiunci  Associate  Pro'essor.  Zoology 

B S  .  Denison  University.  1962.  PhD,,  Yale  University.  1969. 

Moser,  Phyils  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Aoministratioo.  B.S.,  University  ol  Maryland,  1969, 
MS.  1973.  PhD,  1976. 

Moses,  Claire  G.  Associate  Professor.  Women's  Studies 
Program  AB.  Smith  College.  1963.  M.  Phil..  George 
Washington  University.  1972.  PhD . ,  1978. 

Moss,  Alfred  A.  Associate  Professor.  History  B  A .  Lake 
Forest  College.  1965.  M  Div .  Episcopal  Divinity  School.  1968; 
MA.  University  ol  Chicago.  1972.  PhD  .  1977. 

Moss,   Lawrence   Prolessor.   Music     6  A .   University   of 

California  (Los  Angeles).  1949  M  A  .  University  Of  Rochester. 
1950.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Southern  California.  1957. 

Moss,  Milton  Lecturer.  Pan-lime.  Economics  B  S ,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1935.  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1937: 
PhD.  1962. 

Mossman,  Carol  A.  Assistant  Professor.  French  and  Italian. 
B  A  ,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1975,  M.A.,  Rice  University, 
1979,  PhD,.  1982. 

Motta,  Jerome  J.  Associate  Professor.  Botany  A  B .  San 
Francisco  State  College.  1959.  M.A..  1964;  Ph.D..  University 
ol  California  (Bertseiey).  1968. 

Mount,    David    Assistant    Professor,    Computer   Scier>ce 

BTech.  Indian  Institute  of  Technology.  1975.  ME.  Indian 
Institute  of  Science  India.  1977,  Ph.D.,  University  ot  Texas  at 

Austin.  1983. 

Moyer,  Wilbur  J.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Agronomy  BA.  St 
Francis    College.    1936,    M.S.,    The    Pennsylvania    Stale 

University.  1947. 

Mueller,  Dennis  C.  Professor.  Economics  and  Bureau  ol 
Business  and  Economic  Research  B  S.,  Colorado  College, 
1962.  Ph  D  .  Princeton  University.  1966. 

Mulchl,  Charlee  L.  Associate  Professor.  Agronomy.  BS.. 
Nonh  Carolina  Slate  University,  1964,  M.S.,  1969,  Ph.D-. 
1970 

Muller,  Robert  E„  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural 
Engineering  BSAE.  University  ol  Maryland.  1972.  M.S.. 
1976.  Ph  D .  Purdue  University.  1981 

Muiiison,  Donsid  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sendees.  Counsewr.  Counseling  Center  B  S . 
towa  Stale  University.  1978.  MS ,  University  ol  Utah,  1962. 
PhD. .  1984 

Munley,  Mary  Ellen  J.  Lecturer.  Pan-lime  General  Honors 
Program  B  S  .  University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee).  1972. 
M  S  .  University  of  Michigan.  1974.  M.A..  George  Washington 
University.  1979, 

Munn,  Robert  J.  Professor.  Chemistry  and  Btochemistry. 

BSc  .  University  of  Bristol.  1957.  Ph  D .  1961. 

Munna  Frank  J.  Professor  and  Director.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineenng  B  S  .  Waynesburg  CoNege.  1957.  M.S.. 
University  of  Fkjnda.  1962.  Pn  D  .  1964. 

Murphy,  Charles  D.  Professor  Ementus.  English  BA. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1929  MA..  Harvard  Unrversny.  1930. 
Ph  D .  Cornell  university.  1940 

Murphy,  Dennis  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  PpuKry  Science 
BS  Michigan  State  University.  1961.  MS.  University  ot 
Michigan.  1963  Ph  D .  Michigan  Slate  University.  1974. 

Murphy,  TTtomas  J.  Associate  Pniifessor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry      BS.    Fordham    Umveisity.     1963.    f*D 

Rocke'eiler  University.  1968 

Murrell,  PsMr  Associsie  Pro'essor.  Economics  BSc. 
London  School  of  Economics.  1971.  M.Sc.  197^  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Pennsylvania,  1977. 
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Murlagh.  William  J.  Visilmg  Pfoiessof.  Partlime.  School  ol 
Arcriiieciure  B  Atch.,  Univeisity  ol  Pennsylvania.  1950.  M. 
A.  1953.  PnD.  1963 

Mum,  Stephen  A.  Lecture'.  School  oi  Architecture  B  Arch . 
University  ot  Maryland.  19?3.  MArch.  in  UrDan  Design. 
Cornell  University.  1976. 

Myers.  Leary  O.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering. 
B  S  .  Howard  University.  1980.  MS..  1984. 

Myers,  Ralph  D.  Pro'essor  Emerilus  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  A  .  Cornell  University.  1934.  MA..  1935.  PTi  0..  1937. 

Myers,  Robert  M.  Professor.  English  6  A..  Vanderbilt 
University.  1941.  MA.  Columbia  University.  1942.  MA.. 
Hanrard  University.  1943.  Ph  0  .  Columbia  University.  1948. 

Myrlcks,  Noel  Associate  Pro'essor.  Family  and  Community 
Development  BA.  San  Francisco  University.  1965.  MS. 
1967.  J  D .  Howard  University.  1970.  Ed.D..  American 
University.  1974 

Nacht,  Michael  Associate  Professor.  School  of  Public  Affairs 
B  S  .  New  York  University.  1963.  M  S..  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  1966.  M  S  .  iMew  York  University.  1969,  W  A  .  New 
School  of  Social  Research.  1970.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University, 
1973 

Nakajlma,  Kazuo  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering 
BS.  Osaka  University.  1973;  M.S.,  ,  1975;  Ph.D., 
Nonhwestern  University.  1979. 


Nau,  Dana  S.  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science.  B  S.. 
University  ol  Missoun.  1974,  A.M.,  Duke  University.  1976; 
PhD.  1979 

Nelson,  Clitford  L  Professor  and  Chairman.  Agricultural  and 
ExiensKxi  Education;  Atliliate  Professor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  BS., 
Washingioo  State  University.  1957.  M.S..  1962;  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1966. 

Nelson,  Judd  O.  Associate  Professor.  Entomology  BS.. 
University  ol  Wisconsin.  1969.  M.S.,  1972.  Ph.D..  1974. 

Nemes,  Graclela  P.  Professor,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
BS.  Tnnity  College  (Vernxmt).  1942.  M.A.,  University  o( 
Maryland.  1946.  Ph.D..  1952. 

Nepote,  Kathryn  H.  Assistant  Professor.  Veterinary  Medicine. 
8  S .  Rutgers  University.  1969;  V.M.O.,  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1973. 

Nerl,  Umlwrto  Professor.  Mathematics.  BS.  University  ol 
Chicago.  1961,  MS..  1962.  Ph.D..  1966. 

Neumann,  Walter  Professor.  Mathematics  B A.  Adelaide 
University  (Australia).  1966.  M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Bonn  (West  Germany).  1969. 

Newby,  Hayes  A.  Pro'essor  Emeritus.  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  A  8..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  1935.  M.A., 
University  of  Iowa.  1939.  Ph  D..  1947. 

Newcomb,  Robert  W.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering. 
BS.  Purdue  University.  1955.  MS.  Stanford  University. 
1957.  Ph  D  .  University  of  California  (Berkeley).  1960. 

Newell,  ClareiKe  A.  Professor  Emeritus.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  ano  Aaministraton  B  A  .  Hastings  College.  1935; 
M  A..  Columbia  University.  1939.  Ph.D..  1943. 

Newhouse.  Sheldon  E.  Professor.  Mathematics  and  Institute 
lor  Physical  Science  and  Technotogy  B  A..  University  of 
Maryland.  1965.  MA..  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 
1967.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1969. 

Newton,  James  N.  Director.  Center  for  Minorities  in  Science 
and  Engineering.  Director.  Office  of  Minority  Student 
Education  BS.  Towson  Stale  University.  1968.  M.A., 
Bowooin  College.  1974. 

Ng,  Timothy  J.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture.  B  S.. 
University  of  California.  1969.  M.S..  Purdue  University.  1972. 
PhD..  1976. 

Nicholas,  Patricia  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Communication  Arts  & 
Theatre  B  A .  Western  Maryland  College,  1976;  M.A., 
University  of  Minneapolis.  1978. 

Nicholson,  David  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol  Journalism. 
BA.  university  ot  DC.  1960.  M.F.A.,  University  ol  Iowa. 
1983. 

Nickels,  William  G.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  BSBA.  Ohio  State  University.  1962; 
MBA.  Western  Resenre  University.  1966.  Ph.D..  Ohio  State 
University.  1969. 

Nicldasoa  Fred  H.  Assistant  Professor.  History  BS. 
Guslavus  Aaoiphus  College.  1953.  M  A .  University  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1955.  Ph.D..  Yale  University,  1967. 


Nielsen,  Roger  L.  Assistant  Professor.  Geology  6  S . 
University  ot  Arizona  1976.  MS.  1978.  PhD,  Southern 
Methodist  University.  1982 

NIase,  Henry  Associate  Professor.  Art    Cen .  The  Cooper 

Union.  1949  Cert .  Acaoemie  Grande  Chaumiere  (Pans), 
1949.  B  FA.  Columbia,  1955. 

Nlles,  Lyndrey  A.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  BA.  Columbia  Union  College.  1963.  MA. 
University  of  Maryland.  1965.  Ph  0..  Temple  University.  1973. 

Noble,  Janet  M.  Assistant  Professor.  Food.  Nutnton  and 
Inslitulion  Aammistration  BS.  Kent  Stale  University.  1968. 
MA,  1976.  PhD..  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State 
University .  1980. 

Noble,  Virginia  Research  Assistant.  Part-time.  Special 
Eoucaiion  B  S..  Moravian  College.  1964.  M.S..  Jonns 
Hopkins.  1983. 

Noel,  Margaret  M.  Research  Associate.  Special  Education 
B  A  .  University  ol  Denver.  1968.  M  A  .  University  ol  Northern 
Colorado.  1971.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Virginia.  1977. 

Noll,  Jamee  Wm.  Associate  Professor.  Education  Policy, 
Planning  and  Aammistration  B  A..  University  ot  Wisconsin 
(Ivliiwaukee).  1954.  M.S.. .  1961.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Chicago. 
1978. 

Norck),  Anthony  F.  Lecturer.  Part-lime,  College  ol  Library 

and  In'ormation  Senrices  B  A  .  University  of  Maryland.  1965; 
BS  ,  1968,  M.S..  1973.  Ph.D..  (^tholic  University  ol  America, 
1978 

Normaa  Kent  L  Associate  Professor.  Psychology  BA., 
Souinern  Methodist  University.  1969.  M.A..  University  ol  Iowa. 
1971.  PhD..  1973. 

Norton,  VIrgll  J.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  .  Kansas  State  University.  1957.  M.S..  1959; 
Ph  D.,  Oregon  State  University.  1964. 

Norton,  Virginia  P.  Lecturer.  Food.  Nutrition  and  Institution 
Administration  BS.  University  ol  Cotorado.  1958.  Dietetic 
Internship  Cert..  Brooke  General  Hospital.  1960.  MEd.. 
University  of  Nonh  Carolina.  1971;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1974. 

Oates,  Wallace  E.  Professor.  Economics  and  Bureau  ol 
Business  and  Economic  Research.  M.A..  Sianlofd  University. 
1959.  PhD.  1965. 

O'Brien.  Stephen  J.  Ad|unct  Professor.  Zook)gy  B.S..  St. 
Francis  College.  1966.  Ph  D..  Cornell  University.  1971. 

O'Connell,  Donald  W.  Professor.  Economics.  BA., 
Columbia  University.  1937.  M.A..  1938.  Ph  D..  1953. 

Odell,  Stanley  J.  Associate  Prolessor.  Philosophy  BA.. 
University  ol  Kansas.  1960.  M.A..  University  ol  Illinois 
(Urbana).  1962.  PhD..  1967. 

Odiand,  Sheldon  W.  inslnjctor.  Housing  and  Design.  B.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958.  M.S.. .  1983. 

Odie,  Curt  J.  Lecturer.  College  of  Business  and 
Management    B  F  A..  Ohio  University.  1973.  M.A..  1977. 

Ogle,  Peggy  A  Research  Associate.  Special  Education. 
BS.  University  ot  Georgia.  Athens.  1973,  MHE..  1975; 
EdS.  1979.  Ph.D..  University  ol  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 
1982. 

O'Grady,  Kevin  E.  AssislanI  Prolessor.  Psychology  BA. 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  1972.  M  S .  Old  Dominion 
University,  1976.  Ph  D..  University  ol  Connecticut.  1980. 

O'Hara,  George  J.  Research  Associate.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  BS..  University  ol  Massachusetts.  1953;  M.S., 
1955. 

O'Haver,  Thomas  C.  Prolessor.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
B  S  .  Spring  Hill  College.  1963;  Ph.D..  University  ol  Florida, 
1968. 

Oktay,  H.  Semlh  Instnjctor.  Mechanical  Engineering    6  S . 

Istanbul  State  Academy  of  Engineering  &  Architec.  ,  1979; 
MS  .  University  of  Maryland.  1985. 

O'Leary,  DIanne  P.  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science 
and  Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  B.S., 
Purdue  University.  1972.  PhD  .  Sianlord  University.  1976. 

O'Leary.  Ronald  T.  Associate  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  BS.  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1960. 
MA.  1961.  M.F.A.,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1964.  Ph.D., 
1966 

Olek,  Anthony  T.  Assistant  Professor.  Zoology  BA. 
Oakland  University,  1973.  Ph.D.,  Stale  University  ol  New 
York.  1978 

Olian,  Judith  D.  Assistant  Professor.  College  ol  Business 
ana  Management  B  A  .  Hebrew  university.  Jerusalem.  1974. 
MS.  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Maaison).  1977,  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Wisconson  (Maoison).  1980. 


Oliver,  Craig  S.  Pro'essor  Horticulture  Director  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  B  S  .  Ttie  Pennsylvania  Slate  University. 
1957.  M  Ed  .  1960.  Ph  0  .  Ohio  State  University.  1968. 

Oliver,  George  instructor,  part-time.  English.  B.A..  University 

ol  New  Orleans.  1969.  M  A  .  1975. 

Olson,  Alison  G.  Prolessor.  History  B  A..  University  ol 
Caiiiorria    iBe'keiey).    1952;    MA.    1953,    Ph.D.,    Oxford 

University  (England).  1956. 

Olson,  Keith  W.  Professor.  History  B  A .  Slate  University  ol 
New  York  (Albany).  1957,  M.A,  1959,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Wisconsin,  1964. 

Olson,  Mancur  L  Jr.  Professor,  Economics.  BS.  North 
Dakota  Slate  university.  1954.  BA..  Oxford  University.  1956; 
MA..  1960.  PhD  .  Harvard  University.  1963. 

Olson,  Onin  O.  Associate  Professor.  Music  AB, 
Sacramento  Slate  College.  1960.  M  Mus..  Indiana  University. 
1961. 

Olver,  Frank  W.  Research  Professor.  Mathematics  and 
Institute  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.Sc..  University 
of  London.  1945.  M  Sc..  1948.  D  So..  1961- 

Ondov,  John  M.  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  BS.  Muhlenberg  College.  1970;  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1974. 

Oneda,  Sadao  Prolessor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS. 
Tohoku  Imperial  University.  1946.  M.S..  1948.  Ph.D..  Nagoya 
University.  1953. 

O'Neill,  Lao  W.  Jr.  Professor.  Earty  Childhood  Elementary 
Eoucaiion.  BA.  University  ol  Chicago.  1938.  MA.. 
University  ol  Kansas.  1951.  Ed.D..  University  ol  Cokxado. 
1955 

Oppenheimer,  Joe  A.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics. 
AB.  Cornell  University.  1963.  MA.  University  ol  Michigan, 
1964.  Ph  D-.  Pnncelon  University.  1971. 

Ordonez,  Margaret  T.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Textiles 
ana  Consurt>er  Economics  B  A .  University  ol  Tennesee. 
1961.  M  S.. .  1968,  Ph  D  .  FkxiOa  State  University.  1978. 

OrndorK,  G.  Robert  Jr.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Institute  ol 
Appiiea  Agriculture  A  A  .  Montgomery  College.  1976.  B.S.. 
University  of  Maryland.  1979. 

Osborn,  John  E.  Professor  Mathematics  B  S..  University  of 
Minnesota,  1958.  M  S..  1963.  Ph.D..  1965. 

Oster,  Rose-Marie  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  MA..  Stockholm  University, 
1956.  Dr  Phil..  Kiel  University  (Germany).  1958. 

Ott,  Edward  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering  and  PhysKS 
and  Asirorxxny  BS.  The  Cooper  Union.  1963.  M.S., 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  1965.  Ph.D..  1967. 

Ottlnger,  Mary  Ann  Associate  Professor.  Poultry  Science. 
B.S..  Universily  of  Maryland.  1972.  MS..  1974.  Ph.D..  1977. 

Otto,  Gilbert  F.  Visiting  Professor.  Zookjgy  B  A..  Kalamazoo 
College.  1926.  MS..  Kansas  Stale  University.  1927.  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  1929. 

Owens,  Lynn  M.  Instructor.  Physical  EducatkXi.  B.S.. 
University  Of  Maryland.  1978.  M.A..  .  1964. 

Owlngs,  James  C.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  B.S., 
Dannxkjth  College.  1962;  Ph.D..  Cornell  University.  1966. 

Pacheco,  Jose  E.  Professor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Doctor  Honoris  Causa.  Universidad  Autonoma  de  Sinaoa 
(Mexico).  1979. 

Pal.  Shih  I.  Professor  Emerilus.  Institute  lor  Physical  Science 
ano  Technokjgy  B  S  .  National  Ceniral  University  (Cnma). 
1935.  M  S .  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology.  1938; 
Ph.D..  California  insliluie  ol  Technology.  1940. 

Palk,  Ho  Jung  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BS..  Seoul  National  University.  1966,  M.S..  Stanford 
University.  1970,  Ph.D..  .  1974. 

Palmer,  Milton  E,  HI  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  B.S..  University  Ot  Maryland.  1976.  M.S..  1978; 
PhD..  1981. 

Panagarlya.  Arvind  Associate  Prolessor.  Economics  BA. 
University  Raiasinan.  1971.  M.A..  1973.  M.A..  Prir)ceton 
University.  1977.  Ph.D..  1978. 

Pandelldls,  kwnnis  0.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical 
Engineering     B  S  .  University  Ol  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1976; 

MS.  1978.  PhD.  1983. 

Panichas,  George  A.  Prolessor,  English.  BA.  American 
International  Conege.  1951.  MA..  Trinity  College 
(Conneclicut).  1952.  Ph  D..  Nottingham  University.  1961. 

Pantatone,  Vincent  H.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  A .  Yale  University.  1954.  J.O.. 
University  ol  Connectcui  School  ol  Law.  1959. 
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Paoteltl,  Jo  B.  Assistant  Pfoiesstx  Te»tiies  and  Consumer 
Eccxxxnics  B  S  ,  Syracuse  University.  1971.  M  S  .  University 
ol  Rnoae  island,  1976.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland,  1980 

Papadopoulos,    Konstsntlnos    Protessor,  Physics    and 

Astronomy      B  Sc .    University    ol    Amens,  1960.    M  Sc , 

Massachusetts  Instiiule  ol  TechnoWgy,  1965,  PhO. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1968 

Papantcolaou.  NIcotM  A.  Lecturer.  Partlime,  Eleclrical 
Engineenny  B  S  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1971.  M.S..  1973. 
PhD.  1979 

Papentusa.  Edward  C.  Adiurx:!  Associate  Prolessor  History 
B  A  Amtncan  University.  1965.  M  A  .  University  ol  Colorado. 
1967.  Ph  D  .  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1973. 

Park.  Rotort  L  Prolesso*.  Physics  arx)  Aslroixxny  8  S , 
University  ol  Texas  (Austin).  1958,  MA.,  1960,  PhD,  Brown 
University.  1964. 

Parks,  Sheri  L  Assislani  Professor.  Communicalioo  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  A .  University  ol  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill). 
1978.  M  A  .  University  ol  Massachusetts,  1983.  Pti  0 .  1965. 

Panning,  Tothj  Associate  Professor.  Sociology  B  A 
Princeton  University.  ,  1964.  M.A..  Yale  University.  1973; 
PhD,  1976, 

Paadi.  Alan  Prolessor,  Philosophy  BA,  University  of 
Mitniyan  1949  M  A  .  Islew  School  lor  Social  Research.  1952. 
Ph  0  i  Princeton  University,  1955. 

Pasmanick,  Ksnneth  Assistant  Professor,  Part-lime,  Music 
B  A  .  American  University,  1962. 

Paterrraeter,  Raymond  Assistant  Professor,  Institute  ol 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  BA,,  University  of 
Delaware.  1973.  MS.  Southern  Illinois  Universily.  1975. 
Ph  D  ,  Florida  Slate  University,  1978. 

Paterson,  Judith  Instructor.  College  ol  Journalism  BA, 
Hdiins  College,  i960.  M  A ,  Auburn  Univetsily,  1972,  Ph.D.. . 
1975. 

PatI,  Jogesti  C.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS, 
Ravenshaw  College  1955.  MSc,  Delhi  University,  1957; 
Ph  0  .  University  ol  Maryland,  1960. 

Palrk:k.  Susan  B.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences 
BA  University  ol  KeniucKy,  1971,  MA,  Ohio  University, 
1975 

Patrick,  W.  Lawi«f>ce  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Communicalion 
Arts  and  Theatre  BA.  University  ol  Kentucky.  1972.  MS., 
University  of  Tennessee  1973  Ph  D  .  Ohio  University,  1975. 
J  D  .  Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  1979 

Patlersorv  Anrwbel  M.  Prolessor.  English  B  A  .  University 
ol  Toronto,  1961,  MA.,  University  ol  London,  1963.  Ph.D.. 
1965 

Patterson,  Glenn  W.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Botany  B  S , 
l^onn  Cd'oiiria  State  University,  1960,  M.S.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1963.  PhD,  1964. 

Patterson.  James  C.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Agronomy 
B  S    West  Virginia  State  University.  1967,  M  S  ,  1969 

Pattersoa  William  V.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communicalion 
Arts  and  Theatre  B  F  A  .  University  ol  Oklahoma,  1970, 
M  FA  .  University  of  Utah,  1972. 

Pavela,  Gary  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time,  General  Honors 
Program  BA.  Lawrence  College  1968  MA..  Wesleyan 
University,  1970.  J  D  ,  University  of  Illinois,  1973. 

Payerte,  Laazk)  Assistant  Prolessor.  Music  BMus. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1960,  M  Mus ,  University  ol  Texas, 
1962 

Peerce,  Alan  Lecturer  Part-lime.  College  of  Business  and 
Mdndgemeni  B  Sc  ,  London  School  ol  Economics,  1963, 
M  Sc  ,  1968.  Ph  D  .  Indiana  University,  1972. 

Pearl,  Martin  H.  Professor,  Mathematics  6 A,  City 
University  ol  New  York  (Brooklyn  College),  1950.  M  A , 
University  Ol  Michigan.  1951.  Ph.O.,  UniveisKy  Ol  Wisconsin, 
1955 

Pearson,  Barry  l_  Associate  Prolessor,  English  B  A . 
University  ol  Michigan,  1968,  M.A..  Indiana  Univeisily.  1970, 
PhD,  1977 

Pease.  John  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology  B  S .  Western 
Micriigan  Umveisily,  1960,  MA.  Michigan  Slate  University, 
1963.  PhD.  1968 

Peaslee.  OevW  C.  Visitmg  Prolessor  Physics  and  Astronomy 

Ab    HriiK^eion  uniersily.  1943.  PhD.  MIT.  1948 

Pechc  Michset  G.  Assistant  Prolessor  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  Univeisily  Of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  1976. 
M  S  .  1979  M  S    1979  Ph  0  ,  1982 

Pecherar,  Martin  C.  Prolessor.  part-time  Electrical 
EngKieering  B  S  SUNY  at  SlonyDrook.  1968,  M  S , 
Univeisily  ol  Maryland.  1971,  Pti  D ,  1976 


Petczar,  Michael  J.,  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus,  Microbiology 
BS.  University  ol  Maryland.  1936.  MS..  1938.  PhD, 
University  ol  lowa,  1941 

Penner,  Merrllynn  J.  Prolessor,  Psychology,  Prolessor 
(affiliate).  Heanng  and  Speech  Science  B  A .  Haivaid 
University,  1966.  PhD.  Univeisily  ot  Calilornia  (San  Oiego), 
1970 

Penney,    BarlMra    E.    Instructor.    College    ol    Velennary 

Meflicme  BS  Tults  University,  1957,  V  MD.  Univeisily  ol 
Pennsylvania.  1968 

Pennington,  Kenneth  Associate  Prolessor,  Muse  B  A , 
Frienos  University  1949.  BMus.  1950.  MA,  New  York 
University,  1953.  DMus.  Indiana  University.  1961. 

Perlnbam,  B.  Marie  ssociate  Professor.  History  B  A . 
Londiyi  University.  1955  MA  University  Ol  Toronto.  1959. 
Ph  D  .  Georgetown  University.  1969 

Perkell,  Christine  Godfrey  Visilmg  Associate  Prolessor, 
Classics  BA.  weiiesiey  College,  1967.  PtiD..  Harvard 
University.  1977. 

Perkins.  Hugh  V.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Human  Devetopmenl. 
AS  Oljeilin  College.  1941.  AM,  University  ol  Chicago, 
1946.  Ph  D  .  1949.  Ed  D ,  l^w  York  University,  1956 

Perkins,  Moreland  Professor.  Phik)sophy.  AB..  Harvard 
University,  1948,  AM,  1949.  PhD,  1953 

Perl,  Jossef  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineering  BS ,  Ben 
Gunon  Univeisily  of  the  fMegev.  1974,  MS.  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1977,  Ph  D ,  Northwestern  University,  1982. 

Perl,  Neale  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Summer  Programs  B  M  , 
PeatXKIy  Conservatory,  1977,  M  M  .  Temple  University,  1979. 

Perils,  Donald  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science. 
B  S .  Purdue  university.  1966,  Ph.D.,  Univetsily  of  Rochester. 
1981. 

Perlioth,  Lynn  B.  Instructor  Part-lime.  Heanng  and  Speech 
Sciences  BS.  Indiana  University.  1963.  M.A..  Slanloid 
University,  1964 

Perry,  Duncan  M.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  History: 
Associate  Dean.  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  BA. 
Davis  &  Elkins  College.  1969  MA.  Ohio  University,  1971. 
MA,  1971.  PhD.,  University  ol  Michigan,  1981. 

Pertmer.  Gary  A.  Associate  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  BS,  lowa  State  University.  1971,  MS-, 
University  ol  Missouri  (Columbia).  1973,  Ph  D  ,  1978 

Peters,  Chartee  G.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  General  Honors 
Program  BA.  Columpia  University.  1949.  M.A..  1951, 
L  L  B  .  university  of  Virginia,  1957. 

Peters,  Robert  Morgan  Associate  Prolessor,  Industrial, 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S .  Mankaio 
State  College  1955,  MS..  1958,  PhD..  University  ol 
Minnesota.  1965 

Peters,  Robert  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences 
BS  Umveisity  of  Minnesota,  1973.  MS..  1975.  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  Univeisily,  1980. 

Peters-Campbell.  John  Instructor.  Art  6 A.  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Boston),  1977,  MA,  Cornell  Univeisily.  1982. 

Petersoa  Carta  L.  Associate  Prolessor,  Compaiative 
Lileialuie  and  English  8  A,  Radclilte  College,  1965.  Ph  D , 
Yale  University.  1976 

Peterson,  WIHIsm  S.  Prolessor  English  B  A ,  Walla  Walla 
College,  i96i  MA.  Univeisily  ol  Wisconsin.  1962,  PhD. 
Northweslern  Umveisity.  1968 

Pelzokl.  OonaM  E.  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  Geography 
BSc  .  McGiii  umveisity,  1971,  MSc,  1974.  PhD,  1980 

Pflstsf,  Guenler  G.  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Chairman  Ge'manic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Lueiatuies 
BS  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1963  MA  Michigan 
State  univeisily.  1965,  Ph  D ,  University  d  Kansas,  1970 

PNIIIps.  Sally  J.  Associate  Professor  Physical  Educaton 
BS  SnpDery  Rock  State  Cofiege  1964  MEd  Cokxado 
Slate  university  1969,  Ph  0 ,  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1978 

PMNIps,  Warren  R.  Prolessor,  Government  and  Politics 
B  A  Nortnwesiern  University  1963  M  S  Caliiorma  State 
University  (San  Fiancisco),  1968,  Ph  D ,  Umveisity  ol  Hawaii, 
1969 

PMppc,  Tkn  T,  Assistant  Prolessor  Agncuiturai  t  Resource 
Economics  BA  univeisity  ol  California  Berkeley.  1969. 
M  S   Umversily  of  Calilornia  Davis,  1977,  Ph  D ,  1982 

Pierce,  SMney  K.,  Jr.  Professor  Zoology  B  Ed  University 
o<  Miami  I9ti6  Ph  0 .  Florida  State  Unrveisity  1970 

Pike,  Nancy  l_  Assistant  Professor,  Wiyscai  Educaton 
B  S .  Washington  Sidle  University.  1969  M  S  Pmdue 
University,  West.  1970.  Ph  0 .  Pennsylvania  Slate  Umversily. 
1980 


Pllato,  Virginia  H.  Research  Associaie,  Special  Education 
B  A    UMversIy  ol  Maryland,  1968,  M Ed  ,  1980,  Ph  D  ,  1984 

Pinker,  Rachel  Associate  Prolessor,  Meleorokigy  M  Sc  . 
Hetjrew  University  (Israel),  1966,  PhD.  Univeisily  Ol 
Maiyiand.  1976. 

Piper,  Don  C.  Professor.  Government  and  Politics  BA. 
Umveisity  ol  Maryland,  1954.  MA,  1958.  PhD,.  Duke 
Univeisily,  1961 

Piper.  Rowena  W.  Insfoictor.  Zoology     BS.  Midvveslem 

University   1954.  MA  ,  Duke  University.  1962. 

Plrages,  Dennis  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Government  and 
Pontics  B  A  Slate  Univeisily  ol  lowa.  1964.  Ph  D .  Slanlord 
Umveisity,  1958 

Pitt  DavW  G.  Associate  Prolessor,  Horticuliure  8  A  State 
University  ol  New  York  (Syracuse).  1970.  M.LA.  University  ol 
Massachusetts.  1974. 

PHtman,  Robert  S.  Lecturer,  Classics  STB,  Angelicum 
University  (Rome),  1959.  M.A.,  Catholic  Unnersity,  1966; 
PhD,  1974 

Plateau,  Brigltte  Visiting  Faculty,  Computer  Science    B  S , 

Ecote  rjormaie  Supeneure  de  Fontendy  aux  Roses.  1974, 
MS.  Univeisile  de  Pans.  1976.  PhD.  Univefsile  de  Pans 
Sud, 1984 

Plattner,  Andrew  Lecturer,  Pan-lime.  College  ol  JoumalisnL 

B  S .  Univeisily  ol  Maiyiand,  1975. 

Pllschke,    Elmer    Prolessor    Emeritus,    Government    and 

Poimcs  Pti  8  ,  Marquette  University.  1937.  MA,  American 
University,  1933.  Ph  D  ,  Clark  University.  1943. 

Phjde,  Dana  Assistant  Professor.  Psychotogy  B  A  Slate 
University  ol  f^w  York.  1976.  MA.  Syracuse  University. 
1979,  Ph  D  ,  1980 

Phimly,  Stanley  Prolessor,  English  BA.  Wilmmgion 
Ck)liege.  1962.  MA,  Ohio  Umversily.  1968.  PhD.  1970 

Poftenberger,  Paul  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agnculiuiai  and 
Resource  Economics  Associate  Dean.  College  ol  Agriculture 
B  S .  University  ol  Maryland,  1935,  M.S..  1937.  Ph  D . 
American  University.  1953. 

Pogue,  Stephanie  E.  Associate  Prolessor,  An  8  F  A , 
Howard  University.  1966  M  F  A  .  Cianprook  Academy  ot  Alt. 
1968  M  A .  Vanoerbilt  Umveisity.  1980. 

Polrier,  M.  Lynn  instructor.  Maryland  English  Institute  BA, 
Trinity  College.  1977.  MA  ,  University  ol  Delaware,  1961. 

Polst  Richard  F.  Associate  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business 
ana  Management  BS  .  Pennsylvania  Slate  Umversily.  1965, 
MBA.  University  ol  Maryland.  1967.  Ph.D,,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1972 

Polskotf,  Murray  E.  Professor.  Economics  and  College  ol 

Business  and  Management.  Provost.  Ovision  ol  Benavoral 
and  Social  Sciences  B  A .  l^w  York  Univeisity.  1946,  MA. 
Cokjmoa  university,  1949,  Ph  0  ,  1955. 

Ponnamperuma,  Cynl  Prolessor,  CtiemisKy  and 
Bxxhemislry  BA.  University  ol  Madras.  1948  BSc, 
liniveisiiy  of  London,  1959,  Ph  D ,  Universily  of  Calilornia 

(Berkeley),  1962 

Porges,  Steptien  W.  Prolessor.  Human  Devetopmenl  B  A. 
D'ew  umveisity.  1966,  MS.  Michigan  Slate.  1968.  PhD., 
1970 

Portz,  John  Director  Emeritus  of  tie  Ftonors  Program  B  S.. 
Duke  University,  1937,  M  A ,  Harvard  University.  1941.  PhD 
1958 

Potter.  Michael  Adiunci  Professor  Zoology    A  B .  Pnncelon 

Lk'nersily   i»4b  M  D  ,  Umveisity  ol  Virginia.  1949 

Pounleyhlml.  Beittiem  Assistant  Prolessor,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Ecorximics  L  Tl ,  HudOersfiek)  Poiylectme 
(UK),  1976.  A.T.I..  .  1978.  PhO.  Leeds  Univetsily  (UK). 
1982 

Pomsll.  Delds  M,  msfructor  Microbiology  B  S  Virginia 
UniOTi  unive'Sity   1969  M  S  .  umversily  Ol  Maryiano.  1976 

Power.  OanM  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  CoHege  ol  Busness 
sno  Managemem  B  S  Umversitv  o<  toia.  1974.  MA.  1977. 
Ph  0    Umveisity  ol  Wisconsin.  1982 

Power.  Paul  W.  Associate  Piolessar.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  B  A  St  Paul  s  College  1953  M  S  San 
D«go  State  university  1971,  Sc  0  ,  Boston  Univers«y.  1974 

Pranga.  RIctierd  E.  Prolessor  Physics  and  Astronomy  M  S . 
University  ol  Chicago   1955  Ph  D  ,  1958 

Prather.  Elizabeth  t.  Professor,  Food.  Nutntion  and 
Instilution  Aomintsfalkxi  BS  Aut)um  Ur*veisity.  1951. 
M  S .  1955,  Ph  0 ,  lowa  State  Univers«y,  1963 
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PrBtt  Minnie  B.  Leclutet,  Part  lime  Women's  Sludies  B  A  . 
Unive'silv  ol  Alabama  (Tuscaloosa).  1969.  Ph.D..  Uniwetsily 
ot  Nonti  Caiolina  (Chapel  Hill),  1979. 

PrMMf,    HarrM    Professor.     Sociologv      BA.    George 

Wdsriidglon  University,  1959,  WA.  Univeisily  ol  Norih 
Caioiina,  1962.  Pn  0 ,  Univerisly  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley). 
1969 

PrMton,  OavM  G.  Assistant  Instructor,  pantime  B S . 
Clarion  Stale  College.  1969,  MS.  Ohio  University.  1972; 
Pti  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1978 

PrMton.  Lm  E.  Proiessor,  College  ol  Business  and 
Managemonl  BA.  VanderOilt  University.  1951.  M.A., 
Harvard  University.  1953.  Ph  D  .  1958 

Pr(c«.  Richard  Proiessor.  History,  BA,,  University  ol  Sussex. 
1965.  PtiD.  1968 

Procoplow,  Nonna  Assistant  Proiessor.  English  BA,. 
Marymount  College,  1952.  MA,,  Catholic  University  ol 
America.  1962.  Ph  0  .  1974, 

Pnicha,  Ingmar  R.  Assistant  Proiessor.  Economics.  MA,. 
University  ol  Vienna.  1973.  PhD.  1977. 

Pugllese,  Rudolph  E.  Proiessor.  Communication  Arts  and 
Theaire  B  A  ,  Miami  university  (Ohio),  1947,  M  A  .  Catholic 
University  ol  America.  1949,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Stale  University, 
1961. 

Pugsley,  Jacnes  M.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering  A  B  .  Oberlin  College.  1958.  M.S..  University  ol 
llliriois  (Urbana).  1958.  Pti  D,.  1963. 

Pumroy,  Donald  K,  Proiessor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  BA.  University  ol  Iowa,  1949,  MS.  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1951.  PhD,.  University  ol  Washington.  1954. 

Quebedeaux,  Bruno,  Jr.  Proiessor  and  Chairman, 
Horticulture.  BS.  Louisiana  State  University.  1962;  M.S., 
1963;  Ph  0 ,  Cornell  University.  1968. 

Quester,  George  H.  Professor  and  Chairperson.  Government 
and  Poiiiics  AS.  Columbia  College.  1958,  M.A.,  Hanrard 
University.  1964.  Ph  D..  1965. 

Ouigley.  Hettiert  G.  Lecturer,  College  of  Business  and 
Managemeni  BA,  Rutgers  University,  1965.  MBA.,  1967; 
DBA.  George  Washington  University.  1977- 

Rabenhorst  Msriln  C.  Assistant  Proiessor  Agronomy  BS. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1975.  M.S..  1978.  Ph.D..  Texas  ASM 
University.  1983 

Rabin.  Herbert  Director,  Engineering  Research  Center; 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Engineerir>g  BS.  University  ol 
Wisconsin,  1950.  MS,.  .  1951.  Pti.D,,  University  ol  Maryland. 
1959. 

Racusen.  Richard  H.  Associate  Professor.  Botany,  BS,. 
University  ol  Vermont.  1970.  MS,.  1972.  Ph.D..  1975. 

Rsdermscher,  Relnhsrd  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical 
Engineering  B  S  ,  Technical  University  Munich.  1974.  M.S.. 
1977.  PhD.  1981, 

Rado,  George  T.  Ad|ufx;t  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

5  8  Massachusetts  Inslilule  ol  Technology.  1939;  S.M,, 
1941.  PhD..  1943. 

Ragan,  Robert  M.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering  B  S  ,  Virginia 
Military  Inslilule,  1955,  MS.  Massachusetts  Inslilule  ol 
Technology.  1959,  Ph  D,,  Cornell  University,  1965, 

Rahill,  Michael  F.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  of  Library  and 
Inlormalion  Services  B  A  ,  Boston  College,  1986;  J  D,.  New 
Yorti  Law  School.  1974;  M.S.L.S.,  Catholic  University  ol 
America.  1982. 

Raina,  Ashok  Adiunct  Professor,  Entomology    B  Sc  ,  Jammu 

6  Kashmir  University  (India),  1961,  M  Sc  .  Aligarh  Muslim 
University  (India).  1967,  PhD,.  North  Dakota  Slate  University. 
1974 

Ramakrishnan.  I.  V.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science 
BS..  Indian  Institute  ol  Technology,  1975.  MS.  Indian 
Inslilule  ot  ScierKe.  1977.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Texas  at 
Austin.  1983. 

Ramaty,  Reuven  Adjunct  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
B.Sc.  Tel-Aviv  University.  1961;  Ph,D„  University  ol  California 
(Los  Angeles).  1966. 

Ramsey.  Sheila  A.  Instructor.  Health  Education.  BS.. 
Univeisily  ol  Maryland,  1978.  MA,,  1981, 

Ramsey,  S.  Robert  Associate  Professor,  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  BC  E  ,  Georgia  Institute  ot  Technology,  1966.  M,A„ 
Yale  University.  1972.  M  Phil .  1972.  PhD,.  1975. 

Ranald,  Ralph  A.  Associate  Professor,  Government  and 
Politics  AB.  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles),  1952; 
MA,.  1954.  A.M..  Pnncelon  University.  1958.  Ph.D..  1961. 


Rao,  Deslrsjo  B.  Lecturer.  Meteorology  B  Sc .  Andrah 
Univeisiiy  1956  MSc..  1959,  MS.,  University  ol  Chicago, 
1962.  PhD,  1965 

Rapport  Michael  S.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  Physics  and 
Aslronomy  B  S  ,  Camegie-Mellon  University,  1967.  MS. 
University  ot  Maryland.  1972.  Ph  D .  1976, 

Rassal,  Rassa  Lecturer,  part-time.  Electrical  Engineering 
B S  .  University  ot  Maryland.  1973.  MS  .  1975. 

Ratner,  Nan  Bernstein  Assistant  Proiessor.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Sciences  B  A .  Jackson  College.  Tutis  University. 
1974,    MA,    Temple    University,    1976;    EdO.,    Boston 

University.  1982 

Raupp,  Michael  Asslslanl  Proiessor,  Entomology  B  S .  Cook 
College,  Bulgers  University,  1975,  MS.  Rutgers  University, 
1977.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland,  1981, 

Ray,  Philip  B.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices,  Counselor,  Counseling  Center  BA„ 
Aniioch  College,  1950,  MS,  University  ot  Pennsylvania, 
1955,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Minnesota.  1962, 

Reed,  Merrill  S.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Insliiuiion  Adminislralion  BS.,  Northwestern  University. 
1949.  MS .  Ohio  Stale  University.  1951,  PhD  .  1956. 

ReeKa,  Mar|orle  U  Associate  Proiessor,  Zoology  BA,, 
University  ol  Kansas,  1965.  M.S.,  1967,  PhD,.  University  ol 
Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1975, 

Reericic,  W.  R.  Proiessor.  Art.  BA,.  New  York  University. 
1953,  MA,.  1955,  Ph  D..  Hanrard  University.  1968, 

Hedlsh,  Edward  F.  Proiessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  A  B.. 
Pnncelon  University.  1963.  Ph.D..  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technology.  1968 

Reed,  Robert  S.  Lecturer.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BSME.  University  ol  Maryland,  1964,  M.S.M.E.,  .  1970: 
PhD,  1978, 

Reeves,  Mavis  M.  Associate  Professor.  Government  and 
Polilics  BA,  West  Virginia  University.  1942;  M,A.,  1943. 
Ph  D  ,  University  ol  North''Carolina,  1947. 

Regan,  FranK  Lecturer,  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering. 
BS,  Massachusens  Institute  ol  Technology.  1957.  MS,. 
1958, 

Regan,  Thomas  M.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering    BS,.  Tulane  University.  1963.  PhD,.  1967, 

Reggia,  James  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science, 
BS,  University  ol  Maryland.  1971.  M  D..  1975.  Ph.D..  1981. 

Reichard,  Gary  W.  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs.  University  of  Maryland,  Associate  Professor,  History, 
BA,  College  of  Wooster  (Ohio),  1965.  M,A„  Vanderbill 
University,  1966;  Ph,D„  Cornell  University,  1971. 

Rercheldcrfer,  Charles  F.  Associate  Professor.  EntortKilogy. 

BS,  Saini  Ckxid  Slale  College.  1961.  MS,.  University  ol 

Washington.  1963.  Ph,D„  University  ol  Calilornia  (Riverside), 

1968, 

Reichhart-Erlckson,  Marina   Instructor.   Part-time.    Human 

Development     BS,   University  ot  Maryland.   1975.  EdM,. 

Boston  University.  1979, 

Reinhart,  Bruce  L  Proiessor.  Mathematics.  BA..  Lehigh 
University,  1952;  M.A..  Princeton  University.  1954.  Ph.D., 
1956. 

Reiser,  Martin  P.  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering,  MS.. 
Johannes  Gutenberg  Universilat  Mamz,  W  Germany  ,  1957. 
Ph  D  .  Johannes  Gutenberg  Universilat.  1960, 

Reiser,  Sheldon  Adiunct  Proiessor,  Part-time.  Food.  Nutritkjn 
and  instilulwn  Administration  BS.  City  College  of  New 
York.  1953.  M  S,.  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1957.  Ph.D..  1959. 

Relter,    Harold   Visiting   Faculty.   Associate   Chairman   for 

Education,     Computer    Science      B  S .     Louisiana    Stale 

University.    1964.   MS,,   Clemsoh  University.    1965.   PhD,. 

1969 

Rentz,  Marie  S.  Instructor.  Spanish  and  Portuguese    AB. 

University  Ot  North  Carolina,  1947;  M,A.  Duke  University. 

1951, 

Restorfl,  Kathleen  A.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics 

and  Astronomy     B  A..  Central  Connecticut  State  College, 

1971.  MS,  University  ot  Maryland.  1975. 

Reveal,  James  L  Proiessor,  Botany  BS,.  Utah  State 
University.  1963.  MS,.  1965.  Ph.D..  Brigham  Young 
University.  1969 

Reynolds.  Franclne  S.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  B  A.  Wilson  College,  1972.  M.A.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1974 

Reynolds,  Michael  M.  Professor.  College  ol  Library  and 
Inlormalion  Services,  BA,  Hunter  College.  1950,  MSLS,. 
Columbia  University,  1952:  MA.  American  University.  1954. 
PhD..  University  ol  Michigan,  1964. 


Reynolds,  Robert  Adiunct  Associate  Professor.  Part  time. 
Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  BS.  Ohio 
State  University.  1965.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1971 

RlM*.  Mooi>>lhong  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering  6  S . 
Seuol  University.  1958  MS.  Seoul  Universily,  1960,  PhD, 
Catholic  University  ol  America,  1970. 

Rhoads,  OavM  J.  Associate  Professor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  BA.  Temple  University,  1954.  MA. 
1958.  Ed  D .  University  ol  Maryland.  1963. 

Rib.  Harold  Senior  Research  Associate.  Civil  Engineering 
BCE.  City  College  ot  New  York,  1953  MS.,  Cornell 
University.  1957.  Ph  D .  Purdue  University.  1967. 

RIcart,  Glenn  Alliliate  Assistant  Proiessor.  Computer 
Science.  Director,  Computer  Science  Center  B  S .  Case 
Institute  ol  Technology,  1971.  MS.  Case  Western  Resenw 
University.  1973,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1980. 

RIcclardi,  Linda  M.  Instructor.  Part  time,  French  and  Italian 
B  A  .  Cainoiic  University.  1977.  MA,.  1979. 

Richard,  Jean-Paul  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  A , 
Universite  Laval.  1956.  BS,,  1960.  PhD.,  University  ol  Pans. 

1963, 

Richards,  Freddie  L  Adjunct  Professor,  Agricultural  and 

Extension  Education  BS.   Alabama  ASM,    1966,   MEd,, 

Tuskeegee  Institute,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  Slale 
University,  1972, 

Richardson,  Diana  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Recreatkjn    B  S.. 

West  Chester  State  College.  1967.  MS..  University  ot  Illinois. 
1970.  Ph  D..  Universily  ol  Miami,  1983. 

Richardson,  Suzanne  Assistant  Professor.  Food.  Nutritkxi.  & 
Inst  Admin.  BA,  Lewis  &  Clark  College.  1974;  M.S.. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1979.  Ph  D..  1982. 

Richardson.  William  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Art  BFA. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1975;  M.F.A.,  Washington 
University  (St.  Louis).  1977. 

RIckett,  Adele  A.  Associate  Professor.  Hebrew  and  East 

Asian  BA.  University  of  North  Carolina.  1939  B.S..  1941; 
M.A..  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1948.  Ph  D..  1967. 

Riddick.  Carol  Assistant  Professor.  Recreation.  B  A ,  Ftorida 
State  University.  1970,  M.S.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Pennyslvania  Slate 

University.  1980. 

RIdgway,  Whitman  H.  Associate  Professor.  History  AB., 
Kenyon  College,  1963,  M  A ,  San  Francisco  Stale  College, 

1967.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1973. 

RIdky,  Robert  W.  Associate  Proiessor,  Secondary  Educatkjn 
and  Geology  B  S  ,  State  University  ot  New  York  (Cortland). 
1966,  M  S  ,  Syracuse  University,  1970.  PhD,.  1973. 

Rlnka,  Wolf  J.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time.  Food. 
Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  BS.  Drexel 
University.  1968;  MS.  Iowa  Slate  University,  1973.  Ph.D., 
University  ot  Wisconsin.  1979. 

RItter.  Ronald  L.  Assistant  Proiessor.  Agronomy  BS.. 
University  ol  Delaware.  1975.  MS..  North  Carolina  State 
University,  1977,  Ph  D,.  1979. 

RItzer,  George  Professor.  Sociology.  B  A .  City  College  of 
New  York,  1962:  M  A .  University  of  Michigan.  1964.  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University.  1968. 

Rivello.  Robert  M.  Professor  Emeritus,  Aerospace 
Engineering,  BS,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1943.  MS,.  1948. 

Rivera,  William  M.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  B  A .  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1955,  M  A ,  American  University.  1959,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1974, 

Roberson,  Bob  S,  Professor.  Microbiology,  B  A.,  University 

North  Carolina,  1951.  Ph  D  .  1960. 

Robertson,  Carol  E.  Associate  Proiessor,  Music.  B.S., 
Indiana  University.  1970.  M  A,.  1972.  Ph.D..  1975. 

Robertson,  Janet  H.  Assistant  to  the  Provost.  Divisbn  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering.  B.S.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1974.  MM..  1979. 

,  Robertson-Tchabo,  Elizabeth  A.  Associate  Professor, 
Human  Development  BA.  University  ol  Calgary,  1966: 
M  Sc  ,  1967,  Ph  D  ,  University  of  Southern  California.  1972. 

Robinson,  Eugene  S.  Assistant  Professor.  Communication 
Arts  and  Theaire  B  A,.  University  of  Maryland.  1973.  MA,.  , 
1975,  PhD.  1984, 

Robinson,  James  A.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  A.. 
Kenyon  College.    1967.   MA.   University  ol  Pennsylvania, 

1968.  Ph  D  .  Duke  University.  1975. 

Robinson,  John  P.  Professor,  Sociology:  Director.  Sunrey 
Research  Center,  BA,.  University  ol  Toronto  (St.  Michaels 
College),  1957;  M  S..  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1959; 
M.S.,  University  ol  Michigan.  1963.  Ph.D.  1965. 
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RobI,  Martin  Assis'ant  Professor  Pa'hology  D  V  M .  Kansas 
Sta'e  Univetsiiy.  1964.  M.S..  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1966. 
PfiD.  1968. 

Robock,  Alan  Associate  Professor.  Meteorology  B  A . 
University  ot  Wisconsin  (Maflison).  1970.  M.S. 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology.  1974.  Ph  D .  1977. 

Rodenhuls.  David  R.  Associate  Professor.  Meteorology 

BS.     University    ol    California    (BerKeley).  1959:     BS.. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Universily.  1960.  Ph.D..  University  ot 
Washington.  1967. 

Roderick,  Jessie  A.  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
BS.  Wilkes  College.  1956.  MA..  Columbia  University.  1957. 
Ed  D  .  Temple  University.  1967. 

Rodriguez,  Santiago  Associate  Professor.  Music  B  M . 
University  ot  Texas.  1973.  M.M..  Julliard  School  ol  Music. 
1975 

Roemer,  Walter  W.  Instructor.  Pan-lime.  Human 
Deveioomem  BA.  Trinity  College  (Hanlord).  1968:  M.A.. 
Loyola  College.  1978.  PhD.  University  ol  Maryland.  1985, 

Rogolsky,  Saul  Associate  Professor.  Human  Development. 
BA,  Harvard  University,  1948.  MA.  University  ol  Chicago. 
1953.  Ed  D,.  Harvard  University.  1963. 

Romt>ach.  Hans  Dieter  Visilmg  Faculty.  Computer  Science. 
BS,  University  Of  Karlsruhe.  1975:  M.S.,  1978:  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Kaiserslaulern.  1984. 

Roos,  Philip  G.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy,  8  A.. 
Ohio  Wesieyan  University.  1960:  Ph.D..  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Techonology.  1964. 

Roper,  James  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Housing  and  Design. 
8  S  ,  East  Carolina  University.  1961.  MA,.  1963. 

Rose.  William  K.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy.  AS.. 
Columbia  University,  1957.  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Rosecky,  Richard  B.  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  College  ol 
Busir^ess  and  Managenneni  BS..  Drexel  University.  1964: 
MBA.  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1983. 

Rosen,  Meriam  Associate  Professor,  Dance.  B.A.,  University 
ot  Illinois.  1948.  MA..  1965. 

Rosenberg,  Jonathan  M.  Professor.  Mathematics  AB. 
Han/ard  College.  1972.  Math.  Tripos.  Pt.  III.  University  ol 
Cambridge  (England).  1973:  Ph.D..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1976. 

Rosenberg,  Karen  J.  Instructor,  Hearing  and  Speech 
Sciences  8 A,  Queens  College,  1974:  M.A..  University  ol 
Houston.  1975. 

Rosenberg,  Morris  Professor.  Sociology  B  A..  Brooklyn 
College.  1946.  M  A..  Columbia  University.  1950.  Ph.D..  1953. 

Rosenberg,  Theodore  J.  Research  Professor.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology  BE E  .  dty  University  of 
New  York  (City  College).  1960.  Ph.D..  University  of  Calilornia 
(Berkeley).  1965. 

Rosenberg,  Jonathan  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics. 
AB.  Han/ard  College,  1972.  Math  Tnpos.  Pt.  III.  University 
of  Cambridge  (England).  1973:  Ph.D..  University  of  California 
(Berkeley).  1976. 

Rosenfeld,  Azriet  Research  Prolessor.  Computer  Science; 
Director.  Cenet  for  Automation  Research  BA.,  Yeshiva 
University,  1950.  MA..  Columbia  University.  1951:  Ordination. 
Yeshiva  University.  1952.  M  H  L.  1953:  MS..  Yeshiva 
University,  1954,  D.H.L.  1955:  Ph.D..  Columbia  University, 
1957. 

Ross,  David  S,  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural 
Engineering  B  S  .  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1969.  M.S., 
1971.  Ph.D..  1973. 

Ross,  George  Associate  Professor.  Music.  B  Mus..  Virginia 
State  College.  1961.  MM..  Eastman  School  ot  Music.  1966: 
DMA..  1975. 

Ross,  iWartha  J.  lnstn>clor.  Pan-time.  History  8  A .  Alabama 
College  lor  Women.  1945.  MA..  University  ol  Maryland.  1978. 

Ross.  Peggy  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
EKiens'on  Education  B  S  .  Mississippi  State  University.  1958: 
M  A  .  1968.  Pn  D .  Ohio  State  University.  1982. 

Rosslter,  Charles  M.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  BS.  University  of  Maryland.  1965.  M.A..  1968; 
Ph  D  .  Ohio  University  (Athens).  1970. 

Rossman,  James  A.  Instructor,  Economics.  B.S..  Portland 

State  University.  1975. 

Roszak-MacDonell,  Dartene  Instructor.  Microbiok>gy  BS. 
University  ol  Florida.  1975.  M.S..  University  Of  W.  Florida. 
1982. 


Roth,  Froma  P.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Heanng  and  Speech 
Sciences  B  A  ,  Hunter  College.  1970.  MA,.  Queens  College. 
1972.  PhD.  1980, 

Roush,  IMarvIn  L  Professor  and  Chairman.  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  B  Sc  .  Ottawa  University.  1956.  Ph  D,. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1964 

Roussopoulos,  Nicholas  Associate  Professor  and  Associate 
Chairman,  Computer  Science  B  A .  University  ol  Athens. 
1969,  MS.  University  ol  Toronto.  1973.  Ph  D,.  1976 

Rovelstad,  Howard  Professor  and  Director  Emeritus.  Library. 
BA.  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1936;  M.A..  1937; 
B  S  L  S  .  Columbia  University.  1940. 

Rowland,  Robert  J.,  Jr.  Prolessor  and  Chairman.  Classics 
BA.  La  Salle  College.  1959.  M.A.,  Univeristy  of 
Pennsylvania,  1961.  Ph.D.  .  1964. 

Rozenbllt,  Marsha  L.  Associate  Professor.  History  BA. 
Barnara  College.  1971.  MA..  Columbia  University.  1974.  M. 
Phil.  1975.  PhD.  1980 

Rozmsryn,  Jacob  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical  Engineering. 
B  E  E..  City  College  ol  New  York.  1972.  M.E.E..  1974.  Ph.D.. 
1979, 

Rubin,  Roger  H.  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Chairperson,  Family  and  Community  Development  B  A  ,  City 
University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1965.  M.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1966,  Ph  D.,  1970. 

Rubin,  Sharon  Assistant  Dean,  Undergraduate  Studies. 
BA,  University  of  Chicago,  1965:  M.A..  1966.  PhD,. 
University  ot  Minnesota.  1972. 

Rubin,  Vivien  Assistant  Professor.  French  and  Italian  8  A . 
London  University.  1955  MA,  University  ot  Michigan.  1960: 
Ph  D,.  University  of  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1970. 

Rudolph,  Daniel  J.  Professor.  Mathematics  BS..  California 
Institute  of  Tecnnoiogy.  1972.  M.S..  Stanford  University.  1973: 
Ph.D..  1975. 

Russek-Cohen,  Estelle  Associate  Professor.  Animal 
Sciences  8  S  .  State  University  of  New  York  (Stony  Brook). 
1972.  Ph  D..  University  ol  Washington,  1979. 

Russell,  Camilla  P.  Instructor.  Pan-time.  French  and  Italian. 

Laurea,  PaOua  University  (Italy).  1960 

Russell.  Charles  C.  Associate  Professor.  French  and  Italian. 
8  A  ,  ODerhn  College,  1956.  MA..  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1964; 
Ph  D..  Harvard  University,  1970. 

Russell,  John  D.  Professor.  English  AS,  Colgate 
University,  1951,  MA,  University  ol  Washington,  1956,  Ph.D., 
Rutgers-The  State  University.  1959. 

Rutherford,  Charles  S.  B A .  Carteton  College.  1962:  MA., 
InOiana  University.  1966.  Ph.D..  1970. 

Rutter,  LanI  A.  Instructor,  Dance  B  A..  University  of  Sydney. 
1980,  MA.  University  Of  Utah.  1983, 

Ryden,  EInar  R.  Professor  Emeritus.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education  8A.  Augsburg  College.  1929:  Ph.D.. 
Northwestern  University.  1947. 

Ryder,  Margaret  N.  Assistant  Professor.  Physical  Education. 
B  S .  University  of  North  Carolina  of  Greensboro,  1957.  M  A  . 
University  ol  Michigan,  1961;  Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland. 
1972. 

Ryder,  Mark  Associate  Prolessor.  Dance. 

Sachs,  Stephen  F.  Lecturer  &  Associate  Dean.  School  of 
Archiieclure    B  Arch..  Ohio  University.  1968. 

Sadler,  Brian  M.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  Electrical  Engineering. 
8S.  University  ol  Maryland.  1981.  MS..  1984. 

Ssger,  John  C.  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering  B S  .  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1964.  MS,. 
.  1970.  PhD.  1973. 

Sagoff,  Mark  Research  Associate.  Center  for  Philosophy  and 
Public  Policy  B  A .  Han/ard  College.  1963.  Ph.D..  University 
of  Rochester.  1970. 

Sahin,  Unda  M.  Inslaiclor.  Maryland  English  Institute  B  A.. 
Indiana  University.  1969.  MS.  1971. 

Saklas,  James  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Civil  Engineenng 
BA,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1969  BS.  .  1969.  MS. 
Purdue  University.  1974.  PhD..  Catnegie-Meikxi  University. 
1978 

Salamanca,  Jack  H.  Professor.  English  Grad.  Royal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  (London).  1952,  Dipl .  University  ol 
London.  1953  Licentiate.  Graduate  School  ol  Drama  (Royal 
Academy  of  Music) .  1954. 

Sallst,  Oirse  W.  Prolessor.  Mechank:al  Engineering  BS. 
Geo'ge  Washington  University.  1961.  MS.  Unrversriy  ol 
Kansas.  1963.  Ph  0 .  University  ol  Sluttgan.  1966. 


Salus,  Sharon  Ridley  Instructor.  Maryland  English  Inslitute 
B  A  .  University  0*  Georgia,  i960.  M  A  .  American  University. 
1974.  A  M  L  S  .  University  ol  Michigan.  1980 

Samet,  Hsnan  Associate  Professor  Computer  Science  B  S . 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles).  1970.  MS..  Sianlord 
University.  1975.  Ph  D  .  1975. 

Sammons,  David  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Agronomy  B  S , 
Tufts  University.  1968.  A  M..  Harvard  Universily.  1972;  Ph.D.. 
University  ot  Illinois.  1978. 

Sampugna,  Joseph  Associate  Professor.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  A .  University  ol  Conneciicul,  1959.  M.A . 
1962.  PhD.  1968. 

Sanborn,    H.    James    Assistant    Professor.    Art      BA. 

Randoipn-Macon  College.  1967.  M  F  A..  Pratt  Institute.  1971. 

Sanders,  Beverly  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Computer  Science 
BS..  University  of  Southern  California.  1980.  M.S.,  Harvard 
University.  1982.  Ph  D .  1985. 

SarKJs,  Doris  W.  Lecturer.  Health  Education  BS.  Jersey 
City  State  College.  1948.  M.A.,  University  ol  Maryland.  1970. 
PhD...  1981. 

Sanford,   Robert   J.   Professor.    Mechanical   Engineering 

8  M  E  ,  George  Washington  University.  1962.  M.S..  .  1965: 
PhD,.  Catholic  University  of  America.  1971. 

Santa  Maria,  D.  Lalne  Associate  Professor.  Phystoal 
Education  8  A.  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  1953.  M  Ed.. 
Temple  University.  1962.  Ed  D..  University  ol  Oregon.  1968. 

Saracho,  Olivia  N.  Associate  Prolessor,  Curiculum  and 
Instruction  BS.  Texas  Woman s  University.  1967.  M.Ed. 
1972.  PhD  .  University  of  Illinois.  1978. 

Sargent  Stuart  H.  Associate  Professor  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  BA.  University  ol  Oregon.  1968.  M.A..  Stanford 
University.  1974.  Ph  D..  1977. 

Sarma,  Sankar  Das  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  4 
Astronomy  BS,  University  of  Calcuna,  1973,  M.S.,  Brown 
University,  1976,  PhD,,  1979. 

Sather.  Jerome  0.  Associate  Professor.  Malhemattes.  B.S.. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1957,  MS..  1959.  Ph  D..  1963. 

Saunders.  James  A.  Adjunct  Professor.  Entomology  B  A . 
University  ot  South  Florida,  1971.  Ph.D.,  Miami  University  ol 
Ohio.  1975, 

Sawyer,  Stephen  W.  Jr.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Geography 

B  A  .  Middiebury  College.  1971.  M.A..  Cla*  Univeristy.  1973; 

PhD.  Clark  University.  1980. 

Sayre,  Clifford  L,  Jr.  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 

8S.  Duke  University.  1947.  MS.  Stevens  Institute  ol 
Technology.  1950.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Maryland.  1961. 

Scales,  William  R.  Associate  Professor,  (^nseting  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices  BSE.  Empona  Slate  University.  1959. 
MS  .  1963.  Ed  D  .  Indiana  University.  1970. 

Scanneil,  Dale  P.  Dean.  College  of  Education:  Professor. 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  BA.  The  University  ol  Iowa. 
1951.  MA..  1955.  Ph.D..  1958. 

Schafer,  James  A.  Professor.  Mathematics    BS.  University 

of  Rochester.  1961.  PhD  .  University  ol  Chicago.  1965. 

Schafer,  William  D.  Assistant  Provost,  Drviskxi  of  Human 
and  Community  Resources,  Associate  Professor, 
Measurement,  Statistics  and  Evaluation.  B.A..  Universily  ot 
Rochester.  1964:  M.A..  1965.  Ed  D..  1969. 

Schales,  Franklin  D.  Associate  Prolessor.  Honlculturs  B  S.. 
Louisiana  State  University.  1959.  M.S..  Cornell  University. 
1962.  PhD..  1963. 

Schallert,  Joseph  Assistant  Professor.  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Languages  and  Literatures  B  A .  University  of  Souttiem 
California.  1973.  M  A  .  Yale  University,  1974,  MA.  Unrversily 
of  Caiilomia-Bertieley.  1979.  PhD. .  1984. 

Schell,  Dennis  E.  Lecturer,  Pan-time.  Human  Devetooment 
BA.  Blackburn  College.  1969  MDw.  Lutheran  Theotogicai 
Seminary  (Gettysburg).  1973.  M  A  .  Loyola  College.  1983 

Schelling,  David  R.  Associate  Professor  Cwl  Engmeenng 
8S.  Leh^h  University.  1961.  MS.  Drexel  institute  ol 
Technokjgy.  1964.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland.  1969. 

Schick,  Allen  Professor  Scfxxl  of  Public  Affairs  BA 
Brooklyn  College.  1956.  MA.  Yale  University.  1959.  Ph  0. 
1966 

Schick,  Allan  0.  Assistani  Professor.  College  of  Business 
ana  Management  B  8  A  .  University  of  Texas,  i960  M  PA, 
.  1962  MBA.  1975.  Ph  D .  University  of  Kansas.  1978. 

Schlndlar,  Alvln  W.  Professor  ErT«ritus.  Earty  ChMhood 
Elementary  Education  BA.  lows  Stale  Teachers  College. 
1927.  MA.  University  ol  Iowa.  1929,  Ph  0..  1934 
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Schlraldl,  Glenn  R.  Lecturer.  Health  Education    B  S  .  U  S 

Military  Acaaemy  (West  Pomt).  1969.  MS.  Sngtiam  Young 
University.  t9?6.  Ph.D..  University  Ol  Maryland.  19B3. 

Schlaretzkl,  Walter  E.  Professor.  Philosophy  AB. 
Monmouth  College.  1 94 1 .  M  A  .  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1942.  Ph  D  .  Cornell  University.  1948. 

Schieslnger,  B.  Frank  Professor.  School  ol  Architecture 
BS.  University  o(  Illinois  (Urbana).  1950,  M.  AfCh..  Han/ard 
Graduate  School  ol  Design.  1954. 

Schllmme.  Donald  V.  Associate  Professor.  Horticulture. 
BS.  unnersily  ol  Maryland.  1956.  MS,.  1961,  Ph.D.  1964, 

Schlossberg,  Nancy  K.  Professor.  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Seniices  6A.  Barnard  College.  1951;  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University.  1961. 

SchmelMner,  Joanna  F.  Instructor.  Part-lime.  English; 
Assisiani  to  the  Dean,  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  B.A., 
Agnes  Scott  College.  1960.  M  A,.  Yale  University.  1962, 

Schmldtleln,  Frank  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning,  and  Aamimslration  B  S  .  Kansas  Stale  University. 
1954.  MA.,  University  ol  California,  Berkeley,  1970,  Ph.D.. 
1979 

Schmldtinann,  Edward  T.  Adjunct  Associate  Professor. 
Entonx)iogy  B  A  .  Calilornia  Stale  University  (Humboldt), 
1964.  MA,.  1967,  Ph.D..  University  ol  California  (Davis), 
1974 

Schneider,  Benjamin  Professor.  Psychology  BA..  Alfred 
University,  i960.  M  B  A .  University  Ol  City  Ol  New  York,  1962; 
Ph  D .  University  of  Maryland.  1967. 

Schneider,  David  I.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics,  AB,. 
Oberlin  College.  1959.  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  ot 
Technology.  1964, 

Schneler.  Craig  E.  Associate  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management,  BS.  Ohio  State  University,  1969;  M.S., 
University  of  Colorado.  1972.  DBA,,  1975. 

Schoenbaum,  Samuel  Professor.  English,  B  A,.  Brooklyn 
College,  1947.  MA,.  Columbia  University.  1949.  PhD,,  1953. 

Scholnlck.  Ellin  D.  Professor.  Psychology.  AB..  Vassar 
College,  1958.  PhD..  University  of  Rochester.  1963, 

Schonfeld,  Paul  M.  Associate  Professor.  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  Massachusens  Institute  of  Technology,  1974;  MS.,  , 
1974.  PhD.  University  of  California-Berkeley.  1978. 

Schoorman.  F.  David  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  B  A,, 
Bulier  University.  1976.  MS..  Carnegie  Mellon,  1978,  Ph.D., 
1980, 

Schroeder,  Wllbum  C.  Professor,  Pan-time,  Chemical  and 
Nuclear  Engineering  BS..  University  ol  Michigan,  1930; 
MSE,.  1931.  PhD.  1933, 

Schulman,  Joseph  R.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  BEE.  City  College  Ot  New  York,  1944,  M.S., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1951, 

Schultze,  Charles  L.  Professor,  Part-time.  Economics  B  A,. 
Georgetown  university.  1948.  MA.,  1950.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland.  1960. 

Schuma,  John  Instructor.  Pan-time.  Industrial.  Technological 
and  Occupational  Education.  BA..  Chicago  State  University, 
1964, 

Schumacher,  Thomas  Professor.  Music,  B  Mus .  Manhattan 
College.  1958.  M  S  .  Juilliard  School  ot  Music,  1962, 

Schumacher,  Thomas  L  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Archiiecture,  B  Arch..  Cornell  University,  1963;  M.  Arch., 
1966- 

Schurter,  Elena  S,  Lecturer.  Part-time,  Housing  and  Design. 
B  Arch  .  University  Of  Maryland,  1981. 

Schwab,  Robert  Associate  Professor.  Economics,  BA,. 
Gnnneli  College.  1969.  M  A .  University  ol  l^oTih  Carolina, 
1971.  Ph  D,.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1980. 

Schwartz,  Charles  W,  Associate  Professor.  Civil  Engineering. 
BSCE.  Massachusens  Institute  ot  Technotogy,  1974; 
MSCE,.  1977.  PhD..  1979, 

Scott  Leiand  E.  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture,  BS,. 
University  ot  Kentucky.  1927.  M  S .  Michigan  State  University. 
1929.  Ph  D  .  University  ot  Maryland,  1943, 

Scott  Thomas  W.  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  BS,. 
Bowiipg   Green   State  University,   1973.  M.S..   1977;  Ph.D.. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  1981. 

Scouras,    James    Lecturer.    Part-time.    General    Honors 

Program  BS.  University  of  Rochester,  1969.  M.S., 
University  of  Maryland.  1975.  Ph  D,.  1980. 

Searcy,  S.  Instructor.  Pan-time.  Special  Education,  BS. 
University  of  Missouri,  1973,  M.S..  Emporia  Kansas  State 
University,  1975. 


Sedlscek,  William  E,  Associate  Professor.  Measurement  and 
Staiisiics  BS.  Iowa  State.  I96Q.  MS.  1961.  PhD.  Kansas 
State.  1966 

Saateldt  Carol  A.  Professor.  Human  Devektpment  and 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  B  A .  University  ot  Wisconsin. 
1956  MA.  University  ol  South  Fkxida.  1968.  Ph.D..  Fkirida 
State  University.  1971. 

Segal,  David  R,  Professor.  Soclok>gy  B  A .  Harpur  College, 
1962.  MA,.  University  of  Chicago.  1964.  Ph  0 ,  1967. 

Sagal,  Jaroma  Research  Associate.  Center  for  Phitosophy  & 
Public  Policy  B  A .  The  City  College  ol  New  York,  19i64, 
M  A  .  University  ot  Michigan.  1966.  PhD,,  1975. 

Segal,  Joan  R.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program, 
B  A.  University  ot  Illinois  (Urbana).  1963.  MA,.  Georgetown 
University.  1976. 

Segal.  Mady  W.  Associate  Professor,  Sociok>gy  B  A.,  City 
University  ot  New  York  (Queens  College).  1965.  MA., 
University  ot  Chicago.  1967.  Ph  D,.  1973, 

Segovia,  Antonio  V.  Associate  Professor.  Geoksgy  BS. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  1956.  Ph,D,.  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1963. 

Selbel,  Ronald  J.  Associate  Professor.  Agricultural  and 
Exiension  Education.  Director.  Institute  ol  Applied  Agriculture; 
Associate  Professor.  Industrial.  Technological  &  Occupaiiooat 
Education,  BS.  University  of  Illinois.  (Urbana),  1957;  M.S., 
1958.  Ph  D  .  University  of  Maryland.  1972. 

Seldel,  Kathryn  U  Assistant  Professor.  English,  BA„ 
Mannatienviiie  College,  1970,  MA.,  University  ol  Maryland, 
1972.  PhD,,  1976 

Seldman,  Eric  Associate  Professor.  Special  Education,  BS„ 
New  York  University,  1947.  MA,.  1948.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Connecticut,  1964. 

Selden,  Steven  Associate  Professor.  Education  Policy. 
Planning  and  AOminislralion  BS.  SUt^Y  (Oswego).  1963; 
MS,  Brooklyn  College.  1967,  M,A.,  Columbia  University, 
1970  Ed  D,.  1971. 

Sengers,  Jan  V.  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and 
Technology.  BSc.,  University  of  Amsterdam,  1952,  Ph.D., 
1962, 

Serwer,  Howard  Professor,  Music.    A.B.,  Yale  University, 

1949.  Ph  D  .  1969. 

Sewell,  Winifred  Lecturer  Part-time.  College  of  Library  and 
kilormaiion  Services,  BA..  State  College  ol  Washington, 
1938.  BS  (LS).  Columbia  University,  1940.  DSc  (Hono), 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  1979, 

Shamma,  Shihab  Assistant  Professor.  Electrical  Engineering. 
BS.  Imperial  College,  1976,  M.S.,  Stanford,  1977,  Ph.D.,  , 
1980, 

Shankar,  Udaya  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science. 
B  Tech  ,  Indian  institute  of  Technology,  1976,  M  S  ,  Syracuse 
University,  1978,  PhD,.  University  ol  Texas  (Austin).  1982. 

Shanks,  James  B,  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture,  BS., 
Onio  Slate  University.  1939.  MS,.  1946.  PhD,,  1949. 

Shapiro,  Steven  Assistant  Professor.  Zook)gy  BS.  State 
University  ot  New  York  (Stonybrook),  1972.  M  S .  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  1977,  PhD,.  Rutgers  University.  1980. 

Sharpies,  Winston  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  BA.  Harvard  University,  1953;  M.FA., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  1959. 

Shaw,  Jack  0,  Lecturer,  Part-time.  General  Honors  Program. 
AB  ,  Indiana  University,  1956.  M.A.,  University  ot  Wisconsin 
(Madison).  1967;  PhD.  1969, 

Sheldon,  Anne  L.  Lecturer.  Part-time,  College  of  Library  and 
Intormaiion  Services  B  A .  Swathmore  College,  1967,  M.LS., 
University  ol  Maryland.  1973. 

Shelley,  Shirley  Associate  Professor.  Music;  Assistant 
Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    B,M.,  University  ot 


Michigan.  1944.  M  Mus,.  1947. 

Shelton,  Harvey  W.  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Agricultural 
ana  Extension  Education  B  S  .  Virginia  Siaie  College.  1960; 
M  Ed  .  North  Carolina  State  University,  1969,  Ed.O.,  Virginia 
Poiylechnic  Inslilute.  1976. 

Shepherd,  Julius  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics.  A.B., 
East  Carolina  College.  1944.  MA,,  1947. 

Sherman,  Lawrence  W.  Professor.  Institute  ol  Criminal 
Juslice  and  Criminology  BA.  Oenison  University.  1970; 
MA.  University  Ol  Chicago,  1970,  M.A.,  Yale  University. 
1974.  PhD.  1976- 

Sherron,  Gene  T,  B  S  B  A .  University  of  Ftorida  (Gainesville), 
1953.  MBA,,  The  George  Washington  University.  1968; 
DBA..  1976. 


Shifflet,  Anna  L.  Lecturer,  Pan-time,  Human  Developmenl. 
BS.  Bnogewater  College.  1954.  MA.  American  University, 
1971.  MA.  Hood  College,  1978,  Ph.D.,  University  ot 
Maryland.  1983 

Shih,  TIervMo  Associate  Professor.  Mechanical  Engineering 
BS,  Nalior'al  Taiwan  University.  1970.  MS.  University  ol 
Southern  California.  1973,  PhO.,  University  ol  Caliloinia 
(Berkeley).  1977, 

Shipley-Moaea,  Elizabeth  A.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Food, 
Nuiriiion  and  institution  Administration  BS.  University  ol 
Calilornia.  1971.  MS.  University  Ot  Maryland.  1979 

Shirley,  George  L  Professor,  Music.    BS,  Wayne  State 

University.  1955. 

Shiva,  David  M.  Lecturer.  Classk;s  B  A  .  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1970.  MA.,  1977,  Pti 0.,  University  ol  Toronto 
(Canada).  1985 

Shnelderman,  Ban  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science 
B  S  ,  City  College  ol  New  York.  1968.  M  S .  State  University  ol 
New  York  (Stony  Brook).  1972.  Ph  0,,  1973. 

Shoenberg,  Robert  E.  Administrative  Dean.  Undergraduate 
Studies  BA.  Amnerst  College,  1957,  M.A.,  University  ol 
Michigan.  1958.  PhD,.  1962. 

Short,  Mary  S.  Professor  Emeritus.  Poultry  Science  B  S . 
College  ot  Idaho.  1928.  Sc.D..  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1933. 

Shreava,  Charles  A.  Prolessor,  Part-lime.  Mechanical 
Engineering     BE.  Johns  Hopkiiis  University.  1935.  M.S.. 

University  ol  Maryland.  1943. 

Shue,    Henry    Senior    Research    Associate.    Center    lor 

Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  A  B  .  Davidson  College.  1961, 
MA.  Princeton  University.  1966.  PhD,,  1970. 

Shukia,  Jagadlsh  Professor.  Meteorotogy  BSc .  Banaras 
Hindu  University  (India).  1962.  MSc.  ,  1971,  Sc.D.. 
Massachusens  institute  ot  Technology.  1976. 

Shyles,  Leonard  C.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  8 A.  Brooklyn  College  (City  ot  New  York), 
1971;  M  S-.  1975.  Ph  D-.  Ohio  Stale  University.  1981. 

Slegal,  Mark  Lecturer.  Part-tinne.  General  Honors  Program. 
B  A,,  Brooklyn  College  ol  C  UN.Y..  1967;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University,  1968.  PhD,.  1972. 

Slegrlst  Henry  G.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Geokjgy    B  A., 

Lehigh  University.  1956,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1959.  PhD,.  1961. 

Sleiing,  Fred  W.  Instructor.  Pan-time.  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education.  B.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1936; 
MS,.  1938. 

SIgall,  HaroW  F.  Professor.  Psychology  B  S  .  City  University 
of  New  Yak  (City  College).  1964.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Texas, 
1968, 

Sllbergeld,  Sam  Adjunct  Professor.  Part-time.  Sociotogy. 
BS.  University  of  Chicago.  1939,  MS.  University  ol  Illinois. 
1941,  PhD,,  1943,  M,D..  Duke  University.  1954. 

Silk),  Charles  B.,  Jr.  Associate  Professor.  Electrical 
Engineering  B  SEE  .  University  Of  Notre  Dame.  1965.  M.S. 
E,E,.  1967.  PhD .  1970. 

Silverman,  Joseph  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering;  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science  and 
Technotogy  BA.  City  University  of  New  York  (Brooklyn). 
1944.  MA,.  Columbia  University.  1948.  PhD,.  1951. 

Simms,  Betty  H.  Professor.  Special  Education  BA,.  Harris 
Teachers  College.  1947.  MA,.  University  ol  Michigan.  1955; 
Ed.D,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1962. 

Simon,   Julian   L   Professor.   College   of   Business   and 
Management      BA.    Harvard    University.    1953;    M.B.A., 
University  ot  Chicago.  1959.  Ph.D..  1961. 
Sincell,  C.  John  Instructor.  Communicatkxi  Arts  and  Theatre. 
B  A,,  Universily  ol  Maryland.  1961;  M.A..  1984. 

SIsler,  Hugh  D.  Professor.  Botany  B.S..  University  ol 
Maryland,  1949,  MS,.  1951,  PhD..  1953. 

Skard,  John  Arthur  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  Cand  Mag.  University  ot  Osk3.  1966.  MA., 
Univeisity  of  Calilornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1970.  Ph.D..  1973. 

Skarvold,  Jill  C.  Research  Assistant.  Special  Education. 
BS.  University  ot  North  Dakota.  1976,  M.Ed.,  University  Of 
Maryland.  1982. 

Skuja,  Andrls  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
BSc.  University  ol  Toronto,  1966,  Ph.D.,  University  Ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1972, 

Slater,  Robert  O,  Assistant  Prolessor.  Education  Policy, 
Planning  and  Administration  A  B,.  Harris  Teachers  College, 
1975.  Ed  M  .  Harvard  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Chicago.  1983. 
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Slater,  Susanne  V.  Leciufer.  SctKiol  of  Public  AllaifS  B  A , 
Smith  College,  1975.  M.B.A.,  Cornell  Graduate  Sctx»l  ol 
ManagerT>enl,  1979. 

Slater,    Wayne    H.     Assislani     Professor.  English    and 

Curriculum   and   Instruclioo     83.   University  ol  Minnesota 

(Oilulh).  1967.  M  A  .  1972,  Ph  D,.  University  ot  Minnesota 
(Minneapolis).  1982. 

Slaughter,  John  B.  Chancellor.  University  ot  Maryland  B  S . 
Kansas  Stale  University.  1956.  MS.  University  ot  Calilomia 
(Los  Angeles).  1961.  PhD.  University  ol  California  (San 
Oiego).  1971.  DSc(Hon).  Texas  Southern  University.  1984: 
DSc(Hor).  University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst).  1983: 
DSc(Hoo).  Wayne  State  University.  1983.  O.Sc(Hon). 
University  ol  l^lre  Dame.  1982. 

Slaughter,  Leon  H.  Instructor.  Agronomy,  BS,  Hoviard 
University.  1973.  MS..  1975. 

Slawsky,  Milton  M.  Visiting  Lecturer.  Paniime.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  BS.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1933: 
MS.  California  Institute  ol  Technology.  1935:  PhD., 
University  ot  Michigan.  1938. 

Slawsky,  Zaka  I.  Professor.  Part-time,  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S .  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1933: 
MS.  Caiiiornia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1935,  Ph.O,. 
University  ol  Michigan,  1938. 

Sloan,  Muriel  R.  Professor.  Pfiysicat  Education;  Provost. 
Division  ot  Human  and  Community  Resources  8  A,.  Hunter 
College  (New  York),  :  M  A .  Teachers  College  (Columbia 
University).  1948.  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1958, 

Slote,  Michael  Professor  and  Chairman.  Philosophy  A,8,, 
Harvard  College.  1961.  PhD,.  Harvard  University.  1965, 

Slud,  Eric  V.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics,  B,A,, 
Harvard  College,  1972,  PhD,.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1976, 

Small,  Eugene  B.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology  BA., 
Wayne  Stale  University.  1953,  MS,.  1958,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
California  (Los  Angeles).  1964. 

Smead,  Edwin  H.  Lecturer.  Part-Iin>e.  Alro-ArT>erican  Studies. 
BA..  University  ol  Maryland.  1970.  M.A.,  1972:  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Smick,  Reglna  A.  Assistant  Instructor.  Part-time.  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  BS,.  University  ot  Maryland,  1982.  MS,, 
,  1984, 

Smith,  Allen  Lecturer,  Communication  Arts  &  Theatre  8  A  . 
Birmingham  Southern  College.  1977.  M.F.A..  Carnegie-Mellon 
University.  1981. 

Smith,  Barry  D.  Pro'essor.  Psychology.  8S..  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  1962.  M  A  .  Bucknell  University.  1964.  Ph.D.. 
University  of  Massachusetts.  1967. 

Smith,  Betty  F.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  BS.  University  of  Arkansas.  1951. 
M  S .  University  of  Tennessee.  1956,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota.  1960.  PhD..  1965. 

Smith,  Carl  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science  8  S . 
University  of  Veimonl.  1972,  M.S.,  SUNY  (Buffalo).  1975: 
Ph  D .  1979. 

Smith,  Charlotte  W.  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  History.  AB. 
Rockford  College,  1942.  M.A..  University  ol  Chicago,  1943. 
Ph  D ,  1953. 

Smith,  Douglas  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Institute  ot  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  A  B  ,  Florida  Atlantic  University. 
1978,  A  M  ,  Indiana  University.  1980.  Ph  0,.  1982. 

Smith,  Elbert  B.  Professor.  History  A  B  .  Maryville  College. 
1940  A  M  .  University  ot  Chicago.  1947.  Ph  D  .  1949. 

Smith.  Gary  l_  Instructor,  Agricultural  Engineering,  BS,. 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1973.  MS,.  1975. 

Smith,  Gayle  S.  Associate  Professor.  English  B  S .  Iowa 
State  University.  1948.  M.A..  Cornell  University.  1952.  Ph.D., 
1958 


Smith,  James  M.  Assistant  Instructor,  Industrial, 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education.  B.S..  California 
State  College.  1982 

Smith,  Kenneth  G.  Assistant  Professor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Managenient  BS.  University  of  Rhode  island,  1970, 
M  8  A  .  1972.  i=h  D  .  University  of  Washington.  1983. 

Smith.  Mark  A.  Assistant  Professor  Cwl  Engineering  B  S . 
Oklahoma  State  University.  1980.  MS.,  1981.  Ph.D.. 
University  ot  Texas  at  Austin.  1983. 

Smith,  Michael  V.  Lecturer.  College  ol  Journalism.  AM , 
University  of  Chicago,  1980. 

Smith,  Mildred  F.  Associate  Professor.  Agnculturai  and 
Extension  Education  B  S .  Mississippi  State  University.  1964. 
M  Ed .  University  ol  Ftorida.  1967.  Ph.D..  University  ol 
Maryland,  1978. 


Smith,  Paul  J.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics  BS. 
Drexei  Institute  ot  Technotogy.  1965.  M.S.,  Case-Western 
Resen^e University.  1967.  PhD.  1969 

Smith,  Ralph  W.  Lecturer.  Recreation  BS.  Western 
Maryland  College,  1965,  MS,  University  ol  Illinois.  1967; 
Ph  D .  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  1984. 

Smith.  Rk:hard  Lecturer.  Aerospace  Engineering  BS. 
University  of  Illinois.  1958.  MS,.  .  1961.  PhD,.  University  of 
Chicago,  1966 

Smith.  Robert  Ellis  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program    B  A  .  Han/ard  University.  1962,  J.D..  Georgetown 

University.  1975, 

Smith.  Ruth  B.  Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business  and 
Management  8  A .  (Vgnes  Scott  College.  1970.  MBA.. 
Georgia  State  University.  1977.  Ph  D  .  1982. 

Smith,  Theodore  G.  Professor.  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  B  E  S  .  John  Hopkins  University.  1956:  M.E.S,, 
1958,  DSc  ,  Washington  University.  1960, 

Smith^lll  Sandra  J.  Associate  Professor.  Zoology  BS, 
University  ol  Michigan.  1965.  MS,.  1966.  Ph  D .  1971. 

Snipp.  Matthew  C.  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology  A  8 , 
University  ot  Caiitomia.  1974.  M.S.,  University  ol  Wisconsin, 
1976,  PhD.,  1981. 

Snow.  George  A.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S,. 
Cily  University  of  New  York  (City  College).  1945.  M,A., 
Princeton  University.  1947.  PhD  .  1949. 

Snyder.  David  B.  Assistant  Professor.  Virotogy  -  Veterinary 
Medicine  8  S ,  University  of  West  Virginia.  1975.  M.S.. 
University  ol  Maryland.  1978.  PhD..  1983. 

Soares.  Joseph  H.  Jr.  Professor.  Poultry  Science: 
Coordinator,  Nutritional  Sciences  BS,.  Uniwersity  ol 
Maryland.  1964,  M  8,.  1966.  Ph  D,.  1968, 

Soergel,   Dagobert    Professor,    College   of   Library   and 

Information  Services  BS,.  University  of  Freiburg.  1960.  M.S.. 
1964,  PhD,  1967 

Soiomos,  Theophanes  Professor.  Horticulture  BS.  Athens 
College  of  Agrcuiture  (Greece).  1956.  M.S..  1957;  Ph.D.. 
Cambridge  University  (England).  1963. 

Solow.  Max  Lecturer.  Part-tirt>e.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  E  E  E  .  George  Washington  University.  1943:  M.S..  1950: 
Ph  D..  Catholic  University.  1957. 

Soltan,  Karol  E.  Assistant  Professor.  Government  and 
Politics  8 A.  Han/ard  University.  1972.  MA..  Sociology. 
University  of  Chicago.  1978.  M.A..  Public  Policy.  1981.  Ph.D.. 
1982 

Soobltsky.  Joel  R.  Adiunci  Associate  Professor,  Agrk;ultural 
and  Extension  Education  B  S ,  University  ol  Connecticut. 
1962,  M  S ,  Kansas  Stale  University.  1963.  Ph.O .  Oho  Stale 
University.  1971. 

Sorokin,  Constantlne  A.  Research  Professor  Emeritus. 
Bolany  A  B  .  Don  Institute.  1927:  M  A .  Academy  ol 
Sciences  (Moscow).  1936.  Ph.D..  University  of  Texas.  1955. 

SosnowskI,  Saul  Professor  and  Chairman.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  BA.  University  of  Scranlon.  1967.  M.A.. 
University  of  Virginia.  1968.  Ph  D..  1970. 

Soubra.  Badlh  C.  Assistant  Professor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management.  BA.  American  University  (Beirut).  1975: 
MBA,  University  of  Southern  California.  1977;  Ph.D,.  New 
York  University,  1985. 

Soyer.  OavM  Professor,  Part-lime,  Music.  Member.  Guarneri 

Ouanei. 

Spalding.  Carol  A.  Instructor.  Zoology  6  3..  Gordon 
College,  1964,  M  S  ,  University  ot  Maryland.  1970. 

Spangent>erg.  Nllds  instructor.  Part-time,  Spanish  BA. 
insmuto  formal  Superior,  i95i,  BS.  Universidad  de 
Colombia.  1971.  M  A  .  University  of  Maryland.  1975, 

Sparks,  DavW  S.  Professor.  History.  Vice  President  lof 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  8  A .  Gnnneii  College. 
1944.  M  A .  University  of  Chicago.  1945.  Ph  0 .  1951 

Sparks,  HIchmood  L  Assistant  Professor.  Musk:  BME.. 
Illinois  State  university.  1977.  MM.  Arizona  Slate  University. 
1984 

Speer.  Marilyn  G.  Instructor.  Induslnai,  Technological  and 
Occupaiionai  Educaion  BA,.  University  Ol  Northern 
Colorado  (Greeley).  1961 

Spaecs,  Deborah  L  Assistant  Professor  Special  Education 
B  S  ,  Bowling  Green  State  University  1974,  M  Ed  .  .  1978. 
Ph  D  ,  university  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill).  1984 

Speight  Valma  H.  Lecturer  Part-time.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  B  S  A  and  T  Slate  University.  1953. 
M  Ed  .  University  of  Maryland.  1965.  Ph  D  .  1976 


Spekman.  Robert  E.  Associate  Professor.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  A .  University  ol 
Massachustetts,  1969  MBA.  Syracuse  University.  1971. 
Ph  0 .  Northwestern  university.  1976. 

Spenca.  Kathleen  L.  Research  Associate  Special  Education 
B  S    Wesiern  Conneciicul  State  Ck)llege.  1973.  M  A .  East 

Carolina  University.  1977. 

Spiegel,  Gabrlelle  M.  Associate  Professor  History  B  A  . 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  '964  MAT.  Hansard  University.  1965. 
M  A  .  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1969.  Ph  D  .  1974 

Spiro,  Marie  Associate  Professor.  Ait  8  A .  Wilson  Conege. 
1955.  MA.  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  1961.  PhD.  1975 

Splvak,  Steven  M.  Professor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economcs  B  S .  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  and 
Science.  1963  MS  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  1965. 
Ph  D .  University  ot  Manchester.  1967. 

Splalne,  John  E.  Associate  Professor.  Education  Policy. 

Planning  and  Administration  8  A.  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  1963.  M  A .  1965.  Ed  D  .  Boston  University.  1973 

Splalne,  Pamela  A.  Lecturer.   Part  time.  General  Honors 

Program  B  S  ,  University  of  f^w  Hampshire.  1965.  MEd,. 
University  of  Maryland.  1975.  Ph  D .  1979, 

Spokane.  Arnold  H.  Associate  Professor.  Counseting  and 
Personnel  Sen/ices  8A,  Ohio  University.  1970:  MS  Ed., 
University  ol  KenlucKy.  1972;  Ph.D..  Ohio  Slate  University. 
1976, 

Sprague.  Marsha  W.  Instructor,  Maryland  English  Institute, 
B  A  ,  Lake  Erie  College.  1973,  M.A..  Unrveisily  of  Minnesota. 
1981. 

Ssemakuls,  Emmanuel  Assistant  Professor.  Mechanical 
Engineering  BS.  University  ol  Manchester.  1980.  MS. 
1981.  PhD.  1984. 

Stafford.  BartMra  M.  Professor.  Art  B  A .  Northwestern 
University.  1964.  M.A..  1966.  Ph.D..  University  Ol  Chicago. 
1972. 

Stairs,  Allen  Associate  Professor.  Philosophy  BA. 
University  ol  New  8runswK;k,  1973;  M.A..  University  ot 
Wesiern  Ontario.  1975.  PhD.  1978. 

Staley,  Gregory  A.  Associate  Professor.  Classics  6  A.. 
Dickinson  College.  1970.  M.A..  Pnnceton  University.  1973; 
PhD.  1975. 

Stent.  Margaret  A.  Assistant  Professor  Emerita.  Earty 
Childhood  Elementary  Education.  B.3..  University  ot 
Maryland.  1952,  MEd.  1955, 

Stark,  Francis  C.  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus  Horticulture  B  S . 
Oklahoma  State  University.  1940.  MS,.  University  ol 
Maryland,  1941.  PhD.  1948. 

Stark,  William  A.  Assistant  Professor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Management  8 A.  Christ s  College  (Cambndge. 
England).  1972.  MBA.  Manchester  Business  School 
(England).  1974.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Manchester.  1983 

Stecker,  Floyd  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B S  Massachusens  Institute  ol  Technology,  1963.  MS.. 
Harvard,  1965.  Ph  D,. .  1968. 

Steel,  Doneld  H.  Professor.  Physical  Education  BA. 
Trenion  Slate  College.  1955,  M  A .  University  ot  Maryland. 
1957.  Ph  D  ,  Louisiana  Slate  university.  1964 

Steete.  Robert  E.  Associate  Prolessor   Psychology    BA. 

Moienouse  Conege,  1965  MDiv,  Episcopal  Theological 
School  1968,  MPH.  Yale  University.  1971.  MS.  1974. 
Ph  D , 1975 

Stefflan.  John  Ames  Dean  and  Professor.  School  ol 
Arcrwecrure  8  Architecture,  University  ol  Pennsylvania. 
1957,  M  Architecture.  Harvard  University.  1967, 

Stein.  Denial  C.  Assistant  Professor.  Microtwjiogy  BS. 
University  ot  l^tre  Dame.  1977.  MS..  University  ol 
Rochester.  1981,  PhD,  1981 

Stain,  Judith  Lecturer  Part  ime,  (3eneral  Honors  Program 
8 A.  Temple  University.  1959.  MA.  Fairteign  DiCk»ison 
University.  1973 

Sternberg.  Helen  K.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Soeoai  Education 
BS  University  ol  Connecticut.  1971.  MS..  Bark  SitesI 
College,  1971 

Steinberg.  Phillip  H.  Professor.  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BS.  University  of  Cincinnati.  1954.  PhD.  Utorttiwestem 
University.  1959 

Sislnsr,  Paul  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany  BA. 
GetTysburg  Conege.  1964.  MS.  Cornell  University.  1969. 
PhD,  1976 

Stslnhardt,  AmoM  Professor.  Part-time.  Music  Arnsl 
Diploma.  Cuna  insiitule  ol  Muse.  1959.  Member.  Guamert 
Quartet. . 
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Stelnhauer.  Allen  L.  Prolessof  and  Chairman.  Entomology 
B  S  A .  University  Ql  ManiioDa.  1953,  MS..  Oregon  Slate 
University.  1955,  Ph  D  ,  1958 

Stelnman,  Robert  M.  Prolessor.  Psychology  DOS.  Saint 
Louis  University.  1948.  MA,  New  School  Fof  Social 
Research.  1962.  Ph  D  .  1964. 

Stallmacher,  Karl  L.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mathematics 
ADilunenien.  Gymnasium  Sundense.  1927,  Staats-Examen, 
University  ol  Gottingen.  1933.  Ph  D .  1936. 

Stenstroni,  Joe  Ann  Lecturer.  Pan-time,  College  ol  Library 
and  iiiiorrikiiw)!  Services  B  A  .  Seattle  Pacitic  College,  1956; 
M  Ed  ,  University  ol  Washington,  1965,  MLS,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1968. 

Stephens.  Debra  I-  Visiting  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol 
Business  and  Management  B  A,.  The  University  ol  Texas 
(Austin).  1975.  MA.  The  University  ol  Chicago,  1981,  Ph  D , 
1983 

StepherM.  E.  Robert  Professor.  Education  Policy.  Planning 
and  Administration  BS.  Morningside  College.  1952.  MS,. 
DtaKe  University,  1958.  Ph  D,.  University  ol  Iowa.  1966. 

Stepp.  Carl  S.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Journalism. 
B  A  .  University  ol  South  Carolina.  1970.  M  A,.  1972. 

Stem,  Joshua  Visiting  Lecturer  Pan-lime.  Physics  and 
Astronomy    B  S  ,  City  College  ol  New  York.  1935. 

Stem,  Norman  J.  Adjunct  Assistant  Prolessor.  Microbiology, 
BS,  Southern  Illinois  University.  1975,  MS-.  1975.  PhD,, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University  ,  1979, 

Sternberg,  Yaron  M.  Prolessof,  Civil  Engineering  BS, 
Univeisiiy  of  Illinois.  1961,  M.S.,  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Davis).  1963.  PhD.  1965, 

Stemheim,  Charles  E.  Professor.  Psychology  BA,  City 
Univeisily  ol  New  York  (Brooklyn  College).  1961,  PhD,, 
University  ol  Rochester.  1967, 

Stettner-Eaton,  Bot>bl  Research  Assistant.  Special 
EducalKKi    8  S  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1972.  MA,. .  1981. 

Stevem,  George  A.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Ecofxxnics  BS,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1941,  Ph,D,. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1957, 

Stevenson,  Barbara  H.  Instructor,  English,  B  A,,  University 
ol  Calilornia  (Los  Angeles),  1938,  MA.,  University  ol 
California  (Berkeley).  1939, 

Stewart  Daryl  G.  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Health  Professions 
Advising,  Undergraduate  Studies.    B.S,.  Cornell  University. 

1956,  PhD..  1959, 

Stewart,  Gilbert  W.  Prolessor.  Computer  Science  and 
Insliiute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology.  A.B.. 
University  ol  Tennessee.  1962.  PhD,.  1968, 

Stewart,  James  M.  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
B  A  ,  Western  Washington  College.  1953.  Ph,D,.  University  ol 
Washington.  1958, 

Stewart  Larry  E.  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman. 
Agricuilural  Engineering     BSAE,  West  Virginia  University. 

1960,  MS,.  1961,  PhD.  University  ol  Maryland,  1972, 

Stewart  Sylvia  Assistant  to  ttie  Vice  Chancellof  for 
Administrative  AWairs,  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor,  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services  BA,  Berea  College.  1968,  MS, 
Ohio  University.  1971.  EdD-,  Northern  Colorado  University. 
1977, 

Slich,  Stephen  P.  Professor,  Phitosophy  B  A,,  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  1964,  Ph  D,,  Princeton  University.  1968, 

Sttelow.  Frederick  J.  Assistant  Prolessor,  College  ol  Library 
ar>d  Intormalion  Services  BA,  Indiana  University  (South 
Bend),  1971.  MA,.  Illinois  University  (Bkximington).  1972. 
PhD,  1977,  M,LS.,  University  ol  Rhode  Island  (Kingston), 
1980 

Stifei,  Peter  B.  Associate  Prolessor.  Geology    B.S.,  Cornell 

University.  1958.  PhD,.  University  ol  Utah.  1964. 

Slimart  Dennis  P.  Associate  Prolessor,  Horticulture  BS,, 
University  ol  Minnesota,  1971.  MS,.  1976.  PhD,.  1979, 

Stone,  Clarence  N.  Prolessor.  Urban  Studies,  Professor. 
Government  and  Politics    A  B  ,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

1957.  MA,.  Duke  University.  1960,  Ph  D .  1963, 

Storte,  Eric  Lecturer.  Pantime,  Textiles  and  Consumer 
Economics  B  A  ,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  1974.  J.D,, 
American  University.  1977. 

Stotts,  David  P.  Jr.  Assistant  Professor.  Computer  Science 
BS,  Uriiveisiiy  ol  Richmond.  Summa  Cum  Laude.  1979, 
M  S  ,  University  ot  Virginia.  1981.  Ph  D  .  1965 

Stough,  Kenneth  F.  Associate  Professor,  Indusinal, 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Miiiersviile 
Slate  College,   1954,  M  Ed .  Pennsylvania  Stale  University, 

1961,  EdD..  University  of  Maryland.  1969. 


Stowasser,  Kart  Associate  Prolessor.  History  Ph  0 , 
University  ol  Muenster,  1966 

Strand,  Ivar  E.  Jr.  Associate  Prolessor,  Agricuilural  and 
Resource  Economics  B  A  .  University  ol  Rochester,  1967, 
MA.  University  ot  Rhode  Island.  1971.  Ph  0 .  1975, 

Strasburg,  Georgia  L  Lecturer.  Part-tinKe.  Women's  Studies. 
B  A  .  American  University.  1974.  MA.  Hood  College.  1976, 

Straszhelm,  Mahion  R.  Prolessor,  Economics  8  S .  Purdue 
University,  1961,  Ph  D  .  Han/ard  Universily,  1965, 

Strauch,  Gabriel*  L  Assistant  Prolessor,  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  B  A ,  Saarbrucken  (West 
Germany),  1969.  MA,.  Southern  Illinois  University 
(Carbondale),  1975,  Pti.D..  Universily  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison), 
1984. 

Straw,    Philip    K.    Lecturer,    Part-time.    General    Honors 

Program  BA,  University  ol  Kentucky  (Lexington),  1967, 
M  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1982, 

Street  Orman  E.  Prolessor  Emeritus,  Agronomy  B  S  ,  South 
Dakota  Slate  College.  1924.  MS,.  Michigan  State  College. 
1927.  PhD,.  1933, 

Streett,  Theodore  P.  Instructor.  Institute  of  Applied 
Agricullure    B  S,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1973;  MS,.  1978, 

Strein,  William  Assistant  Prolessor.  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services  B  S .  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1970,  MS,,  1973,  D Ed,,  1979 

Strange,  Arthur  J,  Instructor.  Industrial.  Technologk;al  and 
Occupational  EducatKXi.  B,S„  Bradley  University,  1949. 
MS,  1950, 

StricKlin,  W.  Ray  Associate  Prolessor.  Animal  Sciences. 
BSA.  University  ol  Tennessee,  1968;  M,S.,  1972,  Ph,D„ 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1975. 

Strlltler,  Charlee  D.  Prolessor.  Electrk:al  Engineering. 
BSE.  University  ol  Michigan,  1961.  M.SE.,  1963.  PhD.. 
1972. 

Strot>ell,  Adah,  P.  Associate  Prolessor.  Recreation.  B  A.. 
San  Francisco  State  College.  1953.  MS,.  University  ol 
California  (Los  Angeles).  1958.  Ph,D..  University  ol  Illinois 
(Urbana).  1968. 

Struna,  Nancy  L  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physcal  Education, 
BS.  University  ol  Wisconsin.  1972;  MA,.  University  cd 
Maryland.  1975;  PhD,.  1979 

Stuart  William  T.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Anthropology,  B  A,. 
George  Washington  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oregon.  1971, 

Studer,  Philip  A.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Mechanical 
Engineering    B  S  ,  University  ol  Detroit.  1951, 

Slunkard,  Clayton  L  Prolessor,  Measurement,  Statistics, 
and  Evaluation  BS,,  University  ol  Minnesota.  1948,  MA,. 
1951;  PhD,,  1959, 

Stuntz,  Calvin  F.  Prolessor  Emeritus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry    B  S,.  University  ol  Butlato.  1939.  Ph.D..  1947. 

Sturtz,  Charles  F.  Vice  Chancelkx.  Administrative  Atfairs, 
BA,  Wittenberg  University,  1958,  M.A.,  Wayne  State 
University.  1961. 

Stutte,  Gary  Wayne  Assistant  Professor.  Hor1k;utture.  BS,. 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1979,  M  S  .  Universily  ol  Georgia, 
1961,  PhD,.  University  ol  Calilornia.  1964. 

Sublett,  Henry  L.  Prolessor.  Currfculom  and  Inslruclkxi. 
AS,  Duke  University,  1951,  M,Ed„  University  ot  Virginia. 
1953.  Ed  D . 1959 

Succar.  Patrtela  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Economics,  B  A,. 
University  of  trie  Andes.  1976.  M.A..  1977.  Ph.D.. 
Nonnweslern  University.  1983. 

Sucher,  Joseph  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS.. 
Brooklyn  College.  1952.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University.  1957. 

Sullivan,  Dents  F.  Assistant  Professor.  Industrial. 
Technological  and  Occupational  Education,  AB,  Tufts 
University.  1966,  MS,  Cainolic  University.  1975.  PhD,. 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1972. 

Sumlda,  Jon  T.  Assistant  Professor.  History  B  A .  University 
ot  Calilornia  (Santa  Cruz),  1971,  M,A„  University  ol  Chicago, 
1974,  PhD,.  1962, 

Suppe,  F.  R.  Prolessor,  Phikjsophy,  AB,.  Universily  ol 
Calilornia  (Riverside).  1962.  MA..  University  ol  Michigan. 
1964.  Ph.D.  1967. 

Sutton.  Timothy  Q.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business 
and  Manageinent  BA.  University  ol  Sussex  (England). 
1969,  MBA,  Cranlieid  Institute  ol  Technology  (England). 
1973.  PhD..  University  ol  Washington.  1979. 


Sv*rK>nlus,  Lars  Proie-jsor  Phitosophy  Fikjsolic  Kandidal. 
UpDsaia  univeisiiy,  1950  Fik)SOlie  Magister.  1955.  Filosolie 
Liceniiat.  1955.  Filosolie  Doktor.  i960 

Svlrtieley,  William,  J.  Prolessor  Ementus.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  BS.  Carnegie  Inslitute  ol  Tecnnokjgy.  1931. 
MS.  1932.  DSc.  1935. 

Swank,  Lowell  J.  Visiling  Lecturer.  Pan-lime.  Ptiyscs  and 
Astronomy  6 A.  University  ol  Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1960: 
Ph  D  .  Universily  ol  Illinois  (Urbana).  1967, 

Swartz.  Harry  J.  Associate  Prolessor,  Horticullure.  BS. 
State  University  ol  New  York  (Bullak)),  1973,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University.  1979. 

Sweet  Daniel  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics.  BS. 
Fairieigh  Dickinson  University.  1965.  PhD .  Brown  University. 
1969 

Syski.  Ryszard  Prolessor.  Mathematics  BS.  Chelsea 
College,  1954,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  London  (Chelsea),  1960, 

Sze,  Heven  Assistant  Prolessor.  Botany  BS.  National 
Taiwan  University.  1968,  M  S .  University  ol  Calilornia  (Davis). 
1970.  Ph  D ,  Purdue  University,  1975. 

Taff,  Charle*  A.  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  S  C  .  State  University  ol  kjwa.  1937.  MA,. 
1941.  Ph  D .  University  ol  Maryland.  1952, 

Talaat  Mostafa  E.  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S,. 
University  ol  Cairo,  1946,  MS..  University  ol  Pennsylvania, 
1947.  PtiD,.  1951, 

Talaga,  Richard  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physics  S  Astrorvxny 
BS.  University  ol  San  Francisco,  1971,  MS,.  University  ol 
Chicago,  1973,  PhD,.  1977. 

Tarica,  Ralph  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman.  Frerx:h 
and  Italian  B  A  ,  Emory  University.  1954.  M,A,.  1958.  PhD.. 
Harvard  University.  1966, 

Tavares,  Frank  Instructor.  Communicatkjn  Arts  &  Theatre. 
B  A,.  Whealon  College,  1966.  M  A .  Northern  Illinois 
University  (OeKalb).  1969.  Ph.D..  University  ol  Texas  al 
Austin.  1976, 

Taylor,  Angela  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Human  Devekjpment 
BA.  StanloiO  University,  1971.  MS,.  San  Jose  State 
University,  1975,  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Illinois.  Urbana.  1963, 

Taykx,  Dalmas  A.  Prolessor.  Psychotogy  BA.  Western 
Reserve  University,  1959,  MS,  Howard  University.  1961, 
Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Delaware.  1965, 

Taylor,  Leor>ard  S.  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering  AB , 
Harvard  University,  1951,  M.S.,  New  Mexico  Stale  University, 
1956.  PhD,,  1960, 

Taytof,  Martha  i_  Assistant  Prolessor,  Food.  Nulrition  and 

Institution  Aaminislration  B  S  ,  University  of  Delaware,  1971. 
M  S  .  University  of  Maryland.  1972.  Ph  D  .  1977. 

Tsytor,  Mary  S.  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  B  A  ,  University  ol  South  Alabama,  1973,  M  S,, 
Iowa  Slate  University.  1975.  Ph  D,.  Puroue  University.  1978. 

Taytor,  Winston  H.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  College  ol 
Journalism  6  B  A..  Tulane  University.  1947.  M,A„  University 
ol  Maryland.  1973, 

Teague,  Gerald  V.  Affiliate  Assistant  Prolessor,  Education 
Policy,  Planning,  and  AdmmislratKXi;  Direclor,  Bureau  o( 
Educational  Research  ana  Fiek)  Sendees  B  A  ,  Barrmgion 
College.  1968.  MA..  University  ol  Maryland,  1973.  Ph,D„ 
1976 

Teglasi-GolutKOW.  Hedwig  Associate  Prolessor.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services    B  A  .  Douglass  College.  1969,  MA.. 
Temple  University,  1971.  Ph  D  .  Holslra  University.  1975. 
Teplitz,  Vigdor  1_  Adionct  Prolessor,  PhysK;s  and  Astronomy, 
SB.  MIT.  1958.  Pti  D,.  University  ol  Maryland.  1962, 

Teramura,  Alan  H.  Associate  Prolessor.  Botany  B A, 
Calilornia  Stale  University,  1971,  M.A.,  1973.  Ph.D..  Duke 
University.  1978, 

Terchek,  Ronald  J.  Associate  Prolessor'.  Government  and 
PolitK;s  B  A  ,  university  oi  Chicago.  1958.  MA,.  1960.  PhD,. 
University  ol  MaryiafK).  1965 

Th«:kray,  ArnoM  W.  Professor.  History;  Dean.  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  B  Sc  ,  Bristol  University.  1960.  M.A., 
Cambrioge  University.  1965.  Ph  D,.  1966. 

Ttierrien,  Madeleine  B.  Professor.  FrefKh  and  Italian. 
Lcence  d  enseignement.  University  ol  Pans.  Sortxxioe 
(France).  1959,  Ph  D,,  Michigan  State  University,  1966, 

T)«eus,  Kathryn  T.  Instructor  and  Direclor  ol  Undergraduate 
Studies,  College  ol  Journalism  B  A .  Louisiana  State 
University,  1967,  MA,,  University  ol  Maryland.  1962, 

Thirumalai,  Devarajan  Assistant  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Instiluie  lor  Physical 
Science  and  Tecnnokjgy  MSc,.  Indian  Institule  ol 
Technology  (Kanpur).  1977;  PhD.,  University  ol  MinnescKa. 
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ThomM.  Carolyn  Assistant  Prolessor.  Housing  and  Design 
B  H  A  .  Rocneslei  institute  o1  Tecrinoiogy.  1969.  M.F  A,.  1970. 

Thomas.  Owen  P.  PfOtessOf  and  Chairman.  Poultry  Science. 
BS.  University  ol  Natal.  1954.  M.S..  1962.  Ph.D..  University 
ol  ivtaiyiand.  1966. 

Thomas,  William  Affiliate  Assistant  Professor.  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Sendees.  Vice  Cnancellor  lor  Student  Affairs. 
BS.  University  ol  Tennessee.  1955.  M.S..  1965.  Pn.D.. 
Michigan  State  University.  1970. 

Thomlson,  Pelef  R.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Agronomy  BA. 
Duke  University.  1977.  M.S..  Purdue  University.  1980.  Ph.D.. 
1983. 

Thompson,  Arthur  H.  Professor  Emeritus.  Horticulture  B  S . 
Univeisity  Of  Minnesota.  1941.  Ph.D..  University  of  Maryland. 
1945. 

Thompson.  Derek  Associate  Prolessor.  Geography  BA. 
Mancriesiei  University.  1960.  M.A..  1962,  Ph.D..  Indiana 
University,  1969. 

Thompson,  Chven  E.  Prolessor,  Meteorology.  BS. 
University  of  Missoun.  1961,  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Thorpe,  James  G.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Housing  and  Design. 
B  A,,  University  ol  Maryland,  1973.  M.F.A.,  1975. 

Tits,  Andre  Loon  Associate  Prolessor.  Electrical  Engineering, 
E  E  .  University  o(  Liege.  Belgium.  1974,  M.S.,  University  ol 
Calilornia  (Berkeley).  1979.  Ph  D.,  1980. 

Toll,  John  S.  President  of  the  University:  Professor.  Physics 
and  Astronomy  BS.  Yale  University,  1944,  A.M.,  Pnncelon 
University.  1948.  Pri.D..  1952. 

Tolliver,  Joseph  Assistant  Prolessor.  Philosophy  B  A.,  Ohio 
State  University.  1972.  MA.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1979. 

TomasettI,  James  A.  Instructor,  pan-time.  Industrial, 
Tecnnoioaicai  and  Occupational  Education.  B.S.,  University 
ol  Maryland.  1971.  MA,  1973,  PhD.,  1981. 

Tofney-Purta,  Judith  Prolessor,  Institute  for  Child 
StuOy'Depanment  of  Human  Development  AB.  Stanford 
University,  1959.  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1962,  Ph.D., 
1965 

Tossell,  John  A.  Prolessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
BS.  University  ol  Chicago,  1966,  M.A.,  Harvard  University, 
1967.  Ph  D  ,  1972. 

Totafo,  Joseph  Associate  Professor.  Communicalior  Arts 
and  Theatre  A  B .  OePauw  University,  1964;  M.F.A., 
Columoia  University  (New  York),  1969. 

TownserKl.  Betty  W.  Instructor.  English  BA..  University  o( 
North  Carolina.  1944.  MA,  University  ol  Maryland,  1961. 

Trader,  Ramona  L  Assistant  Prolessor.  College  of  Business 
and  Management  BA,  Indiana  University,  1974.  M.B.A., 
1977,  MA.  1978.  DBA.  1979. 

Traver,  Paul  P.  Acting  Chairman  and  Prolessor.  Music 
BMus.,  Catholic  University  ol  America.  1955.  M.Mus..  1957, 
D  MA.,  Stanford  University,  1967. 

Tree,  Michael  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Music,  Artist  Diploma, 
Cunis  Institute  ol  Music,  1955,  Member,  Guarnen  Quartet, . 

Tretter,  Steven  A.  Associate  Prolessor,  Electrical 
Eng.neering  BS.  University  ol  Maryland,  1962,  M.A., 
Pnncelon  University.  1964.  Ph.D..  1966. 

Trickett  Edison  J.  Prolessor.  Psychology  B  A .  Trinity 
College.  1963.  M  A,,  Ohio  State  University,  1965.  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Trimble,  Virginia  L  Visiting  Prolessor,  Physics  and 
Aslronomy  8  S  .  University  ol  California  (Los  Angeles).  1962, 
MS.  Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1965,  Ph.D.,  1968, 
MS,  Cambridge  University.  1969 

Tripathl.  Satish  K.  Associate  Prolessor.  Computer  Science. 
BS.  Banaras  Hindu  University.  1968.  MS.  1970.  MS, 
University  ol  Albena,  1974,  M.S.,  University  Ol  Toronto,  1976, 
PnO  .  1979. 

Troth,  Eugene  W.  Professor.  Music  B  Mus ,  DePaul 
University,  1947,  M  Mus..  1950,  PhD ,  University  Ol  Michigan, 
1958 

Trousdsle.  Marlon  S.  Associate  Professor.  English  BA, 
University  of  Michigan.  1951.  MA.  University  ol  Calilornia 
(Berkeley),  1955,  Ph.D.,  Uncversily  ol  London  (England), 
1975 

Trout  David,  L  Adiunci  Prolessor.  Part-time.  Food.  NutntKXi 
and  Institution  Administration  B  A .  Swatnmore  College, 
1951.  M  A  .  Duke  University.  1954.  Ph  D ,  1958 

True.  Nellta  Prolessor.  Music  BMus.  University  ol 
Michigan.  1958.  M  Mus ,  1960,  DMA.,  Peabody 
Conservatory  ol  Music,  1976 


Truitt,  Anne  Prolessor.  Art.  B  A ,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1943 

Tsui,  Chung  Y,  Assistant  Prolessor.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B  S  ,  University  ol  Hoog  Kong,  1953.  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1959.  PhD.  1967. 

Turner,  Thomas  H,  Associate  Prolessor.  Agronomy  BS, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  1973;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1976.  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Tuthill,  Dean  F.  Prolessor.  Agricultural  and  Resource 
Economics  B S..  Cornell  University,  1949,  MS,,  University  ol 
Illinois  (UrDana).  1954.  Ph  D .  1958 

Twelt,  Deborsh  L  Assistant  Instructor,  Special  Education. 
B  S,,  University  ol  Maryland.  1983, 

Twigg,  Bernard  A.  Professor  Emenlus.  Horticulture.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1952.  MS.,  1955.  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Tyler,  Bonnie  B.  Associate  Prolessor,  Human  Development. 
BA.  DePauv*  Universily,  1948,  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1949.  PhD.  1954. 

Tyler,  Forrest  B.  Professor,  Psychology     BA,  Depauw 

University,  1948,  M.A.,  Oho  State  University,  1950,  Ph.D., 

1952. 

Tyler,  Robert  W.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Physical  Education. 

AB.    Drury    College.     1957;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    Stale 

University.  1959.  Ph  D.,  1969. 

Uchida,  Craig  D,  Assistant  Prolessor.  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  .  University  ol  California  (San 
Diego).  1976.  MA.  SUf^lY  (Stony  Brook),  1978,  M.A.,  SUNY 
(Alpany).  1979.  Ph.D.,  1982. 

Uimer,  Melville  J.  Professor  Emeritus.  Economics  B  S .  Ne* 
York  University,  1937,  M.A.,  1938,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1948 

Ulrich,  Homer  Professor  Ennerilus,  Music.  M.A.,  University  ol 
Chicago.  1939. 

Urban,  Louise  McClelland  Associate  Professor.  Music  B  A., 
College  of  Wooster,  1957.  MA,  Columbia  University,  1959. 

Usianer,  Eric  M,  Associate  Prolessor.  Government  and 
Politics  BA.  Brandeis  University,  1968,  M.A.,  Indiana 
University.  1970.  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Vaccaro,  Paul  Professor.  Physical  Education.  BS., 
University  ol  Massachusetts,  1970,  M.A.,  University  ol  Florida, 
1973.  Ed  D.  1976. 

Valadez,  Joseph  J.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Family  and 
Community  Development  BA.  Nonhwestern  University. 
1971.  Ph  D  .  University  ol  Lancaster  (England).  1978. 

Vaidivieso.  CafOl  H.  Research  Assistant,  Special  Education. 
B  A  .  Shorter  College.  1963.  MA .  New  York  University.  1973. 

Vamos,  John  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Aerospace  Engineering. 
BME.  Viiianova  University.  1964,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Slate 
University.  1970. 

Van   Aistlne,   John    Lecturer,    Art     BFA,    Kent   Stale 

University.  1974.  M  F  A .  Cornell  University,  1976. 

Vandersall,  John  H.  Prolessor,  Animal  Sciences.  BS ,  Ohio 
Stale  university.  1950.  M  S.,  1954,  Ph  D .  1959. 

Vandersllce,  Betty  R.  Instructor.  Part-time.  Mathematics. 
BA.  Upsaia  College.  1945;  M.A..  University  ol  Maryland. 
1948 

VanderVelden.  Lee  Assistant  Professor.  Physical  Education. 
BS.  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1961.  PhD.  1971. 

Van  Egmond.  Peter  G.  Assistant  Prolessor.  English  BA, 
Mississippi  College.  1959.  MA.  University  ol  Mississippi, 
1961,  Ph  D..  University  ot  North  Carolina,  1966. 

Venn,  R.  Lindley  Associate  Professor.  School  ol 
Architecture  BA.  University  ol  Texas  (Austin),  1968, 
Ph  D  Arch  Hist ,  Cornell  University.  1976. 

Vanneman,  Reeve  Associate  Prolessor.  Sociology  AB.. 
Cornell  university.  1967.  Ph  D  .  Harvard  University.  1975. 

Vannoy.  Donald  W.  Associate  Prolessor.  Civil  Engineering. 
BS.  West  Virginia  Institute  Ol  Technology  1970.  M.S.. 
University  ol  Virginia.  1971,  Ph  D.,  1975 

Van  Orden,  J.  Wallace  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  B  S .  Utah  State  University,  1973,  MS.,  Stanlord 
University.  1975.  Ph  D  .  1978 

Van  Vslkenburg,  Shirley  D,  Assistant  Professor.  Botany 
BA.  Washingion  Slate  university,  1948,  MS,  University  ol 
Washington.  1968.  Ph  D  ,  1970 

van  Zwoll,  James  A.  Pro'essor  Emeritus.  Administration. 
Supendsioo.  and  Curnculum  BA.  Calvin  College,  1933, 
M  A,,  University  Ol  Michigan.  1937.  Ph  D.,  1942. 

Vamar.  Mark  A.  Assistant  Prolessor.  Ammai  Sciences  B  S , 
University  ol  Minnesota.  1975.  M  S  Wasnmgion  State 
University,  1977,  Pn  0 ,  North  Carolina  State  university,  19SI. 


Vellch.  Fletcher  P.  Professor  Emeritus,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  B  S  ,  University  ol  Maryland,  1931,  MS  ,  1933. 
PhD.  1935 

Venit,  Marjorle  Assistant  Professor.  Art  B  F  A ,  San 
Francisco  An  Institute.  1962.  M  A  ,  Inslilute  Ol  Fine  Atls,  New 
York  University,  1976,  PhD  ,  1982. 

Vardsguer,  Pierre  Assistant  Prolessor.  French  and  Italian. 
Licence/Maitrise.  Sorbonne.  Pans  Ml.  1972,  Agregaiion.  , 
1974.  Ph  D ,  University  ol  Virginia,  1980. 

Vergara,    Isabel    Instructor.    Part-tinDe,    Spanish.     BA, 

Universidad  Nacional  Colombia,  1968. 

Verhoven,  Peter  J,  Associate  Professor.  Recreation.  B A, 
Morehead   State  College,   1963,  M.S.,   Indiana  University, 

1965.  Re  D.  1969. 

Verniel),  Geerat  J.  Prolessor,  Zoology  AB,  Princeton 
University.  1968.  M  Phil ,  Yale  University.  1970,  PhD.,  1971. 

Vernekar,  Anandu  D.  Prolessor,  Meteorology  B  So . 
University  ol  Michigan,  1956.  M.Sc.,  1959,  M.S.,  1963,  PhD, 
1966. 

VIetrl,  Lois  T.  Lecturer,  Government  and  Politics  A  B , 
Rosemoni  College,  1970,  M.A.,  University  ol  Maryland,  1972, 
PhD.  1981. 

VIgoda,  Ralph  Lecturer,  Parllinne,  College  of  Journalism 
B  A  .  Rutgers  University,  1971,  MS.,  Boston  University,  1972. 

Vi|ay,  Inder  K.  Prolessor,  Animal  Sciences    BS.  Paniab 

University  (India).  1961.  MS..  University  ol  Saskatchewan, 

1966,  Ph  D..  University  ol  Calilornia  (Davis).  1971. 

Vlllavlcencio,  Laura  Instructor,  Pan-time.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Doctor  oi  Law  Universidad  de  la  Habana,  1948, 
MA..  University  ol  Maryland.  1970,  Ph  0.,  1972. 

Vlt2thum,  Richard  C.  Professor.  English  BA.  Amherst- 
College.  1957.  MA.  Hazard  Univeisity.  1958.  PhD.. 
Stanlord  University.  1963. 

Vogel,  R.  Douglas  Instructor.  Part-lime.  Institute  ol  Applied 
Agriculture    B S .  University  ol  Maryland,  1973,  MS .  ,  1979 

Vogelius,  Michael  S.  Associate  Prolessor.  Mathematics 
Cand  Scieni .  University  ol  Aarhus,  1977,  Ph.D.,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1980. 

Voll,  Mary  Associate  Professor.  Microbiology  B  A .  Mount 
Saint  Agnes  College.  1955.  MS.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
1961,  Ph  D..  University  ol  Pennsylvania.  1964. 

Vough,  L.R.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy  BS, 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1966.  MS.  University  Ol 
Minnesota.  1969.  Ph  D  .  Purdue  University.  1972. 

Wabeck,  Charles  J.  Associate  Professor.  Poultry  Science 

BS,  university  ol  Massachusetts,  1962.  MS.,  University  Ol 
New  Hampshire,  1964,  Ed  D  .  Purdue  University.  1966, 

Wagner,  Gtvyneth  M,  instructor,  Heanng  and  Speech 
Sciences  BA.  University  of  Maryland,  1981,  MA, 
Northwestern  University.  1983. 

Wagner,  Janet  Assistant  Prolessor.  Textiles  and  Consumer 

Economics    B  S  .  Cornell  University,  1970,  MA,  1973,  Ph.D., 

Kansas  State  University.  1982 

Wakelleld.  John  E.  Associate  Prolessor.  Music.    BMus.. 

University  ol  Michigan.  1963.  M  Mus  .  1964. 

Waldo,    Michael    Assistant    Professor.    Counseling    and 

Personnel  Services    A  A  .  College  of  San  Mateo.  1973.  A  B  . 

University  ol  Calilornia  (Berlteley).  1976,  MS.,  University  ol 

Utah.  1978.  Ph  D,,  1979. 

Waidrop.  Robert  S.  Professor  Ementus.  Psychology  B  A, 
University  of  Oklahoma  1934.  B  D  .  McCormick  Theotogical 
Seminary,  1937,  Ph  D ,  University  ol  Michigan.  1948 

Wall,  John  H,  Instructor,  part-time.  Industnat.  Techryjtogicai 
and  Occupational  Education  B  S  .  Universrty  ol  Maryland, 
1981.  M  A  ,  Central  Michigan  University.  1962 

Wallace,  Jamet  M,  Professor.  Mechanical  Engmeenng, 
Assistant  Provost.  Division  Ol  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  B  C  E  .  Gecgia  Institute  ol 
Technokjgy,  1962,  MS,  1964,  0  Phil.,  Oxiord  University, 
1969 

Wallace,  Stephen  J.  Prolessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy 
BS .  Case  inswute  ol  Technology.  1961.  MS,  University  o« 
Washington  (Seallie).  1969  Ph  D , ,  1971 

Waliis,   John  J.   Assistant   Prolessor.   Economics     BA, 

University  ol  Washington.  1975.  M  A .  1978.  Ph  0  .  1981 

Walsh,  Christophef  S.  Associate  Prolessor.   Horticulture 

6 A     Miooicoury  College,   1969,  MS,  Come*  university, 

1977.  PhD.  1980 

Waislon,  Claude  E.  Dean.  College  ol  Library  and  Inloonation 

Sendees     BS     University  ol  South  Carolina.   1946    MS, 

University  ol  Wisconsm,  1950,  Ph  0 ,  Oho  Slate  University. 

1953 
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Walston.  William  H.,  Jr.  Associate  P'o'essoc.  Mechanical 
Eng.ntviing  B  M  E,.  Univetsily  Ol  Delaware.  1959.  M.S., 
1961.  PhD  .  1964 

Wallers,  Edward  H.  Instructor.  Music  B  A ,  Peabody 
Corsefvaloiv  ol  Music.  1968,  MA.  Caiholic  Universily.  1982. 

Wallers.  Richard  W.  Assistant  Protessor.  Civil  Engineering 
B  S  .  Caineqie  Mellon  University.  1977.  M.S..  MIT.  1978. 
Ph  D  .  Cainegie  Mellon  University.  1981. 

Wallers,  William  B.  Professor  and  Associate  Ctiairman. 
Ctiemisiry  ano  Biocfiemistcy  B  S .  Kansas  Slate  University. 
1960.  Pti  D  .  Uiiiveisily  ot  lilinois.  1964. 

Walton,  A.  Ronald  Associate  Protessor.  Hebrew  and  East 
Asian  BA.  University  ot  Texas,  1967:  M.A.,  Cornell 
Umveisity.  1970.  Ph.D..  1975. 

Walton,  William  D.  Lecturer  Pan-time.  Rre  Protection 
Engineenng    B  S..  University  ot  Maryland.  1972.  M.S..  1976. 

Waltrup,  Paul  Lecturer.  Pan-time.  Aerospace  Engineering 
B  S  .  Universily  ol  Maryland.  1967.  M.S.,  1968.  Ph.D..  Virginia 
Polylechnic  Institute,  1971. 

Wang,  Chlng-PIng  Shih  Associate  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy  BS  .  Tung  Hai  University.  1969,  M.S.,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1971,>hD..  1974. 

Wang,  Nam  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  and  Nuclear 
Engineering  BS..  University  ol  Calilornia,  1979:  M.S.. 
Catilornia  Instiluie  ot  Technology.  1982.  Ph.D.,  Calilornia 
Institute  ol  Techology.  1985 

Ward,  Veda  E.  Lecturer.  Recreation.  B.A.,  Bucknell 
University.  1972,  MS.  University  ol  Baltimore.  1977:  Ph.D.. 
Universily  Qt  Maryland,  1984. 

Wardlow,  Penelope  S.  Lecturer.  College  of  Business  and 
Management.  B  A.,  Indiana  University,  1980,  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Georgia,  1985. 

Warner,  Charles  R.  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics  B  A., 
University  ol  Toronto,  1955,  B.S..  University  ot  Rochester. 
1957.  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Warren.  Anne  Associate  Professor.  Dance.  B  A  ,  Ohio  Slate 
University,  1966.  M  Ed.,  Wayne  State  University,  1969. 

Warren,  Donald  R.  Professor  and  Chairman,  Education 
Policy.  Planning  and  Adminislralion  BA,.  University  ol 
Texas.  1957,  "ThM,,  Harvard  University.  1960,  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Chicago,  1968. 

Warren,  J.  Benedict  Professor.  History.  B.A..  Duns  Scolus 
College,  1953,  MA.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1960,  Ph.D.. 
1963. 

Warren,  Lawrence.  Associate  Professor,  Dance.  B.A., 
University  ol  Calilornia  (Los  Angeles).  1953:  M.A..  1968. 

Washburn,  Wllcomb  E.  Adjunct  Professor,  American 
Studies  B  A .  Dartmouth  College.  1948,  Ph.D..  Harvard 
University,  1955. 

Washington,  Lawrence  C.  Associate  Professor, 
Maihemaiics  BA,  Johns  Hopl(ins  University.  1971:  M.A., 
1971.  PhD  .  Pnncelon  University,  1974. 

Wasserman.  Manuele  D.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  General  Honors 
Program  BA.  Vassar  College.  1970:  M.A..  Columbia 
University,  1971.  Ph.D.  1977. 

Wasserman,  Paul  Professor.  College  of  Library  and 
Informalion  Services  B  B  A  .  City  University  ol  New  Yorl< 
(Cily  College),  1948.  MSLS.  Columbia  University,  1949: 
M  S..  1950.  Ph  D..  University  ol  Michigan,  1960. 

Weaver,  Leslie  O.  Professor  Emeritus.  Botany.  BS.A.. 
Ontario  Agricuilural  College.  1934:  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Universily, 
1943 

Weaver,  V.  Phillips  Professor.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
A  B  .  College  ol  William  and  Mary.  1951.  M.Ed..  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University.  1956,  Ed  D  ,  1962. 

Webb,  Kevin  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  Engineering. 
B  Eng.,  Royal  Melbourne  Inslilule  ol  Technology.  1977: 
M  Eng  .  ,  1980.  M  S  ,  University  ol  Calilornia  (Santa  Barbara). 
1981.  PhD,  University  ol  Illinois,  1981. 

Weber,  Joseph  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  B  S . 
United  Stales  Naval  Academy,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Catholic 
University  ol  America.  1951. 

Weber,  Kurt  Associate  Professor,  Emeritus.  English.  B  A.. 
Williams  College.  1930.  BA,  Oxford  University,  1932,  M.A.. 
Columbia  University,  1933.  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Webster,  James  G.  Assistant  Protessor,  Communication  Arts 
ana  Theatre  B  A  .  Trinity  College,  1973.  M.A..  1977.  Ph.D.. 
Indiana  University,  1980. 

Wei,  Chlng-Zong  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics  BA., 
National  Tsing-Hua  University,  1971:  M.A..  1973.  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1980. 


Weldner,  Jerry  R.  Associate  Prolossor,  Geology  A  B , 
Miami  Universily  (Ohio).  1960,  M.S..  1963.  PhD.. 
Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  1968 

Well,  Raymond  R.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy  BS, 
Michigan  Stale  University,  1970.  MS.  Purdue  University, 
1972,  Ph  D ,  Virginia  Polylechnic  Institute.  1977. 

Weinberg,   Amy   8.   Lecturer,    Linguistics.     B.A.,   McGill 

University,  1976. 

Weinberg,  Vagll  Lecturer,  Government  and  Politics.  B.A„ 
Tel  Aviv  University,  1981,  Ph  D.,  Yale  University,  1986. 

Walner,  John  Protessor,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  B  S , 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  1964.  Ph.D..  University  ot 
Chicago,  1970 

Welner,  Ronald  M.  Associate  Professor.  Microbiology  B  S.. 
CUIMY  (Brooklyn  College).  1964.  M  S  .  Long  Island  University, 
1967.  Ph  D  .  Iowa  Stale  University.  1970. 

Welnstein,  Paul  A.  Associate  Professor,  Economics  B  A,, 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  1954.  MA,.  Northwestern 
University.  1958.  PhD,  1961. 

Welser.  Mark  Associate  Professor.  Computer  Science  M.S.. 
University  ol  Michigan.  1979.  Ph  D,,  1979. 

Welsmlller,  Richard  A.  Associate  Professor,  Agronomy. 
BS.  Purdue  University,  1964,  M.S..  1966,  Ph.D..  Michigan 
Slate,  1969. 

Weiss,  Gene  A.  Associate  Professor,  Communication  Arts 
and  Theatre  BA.  Biandeis  University.  1961.  M.A.,  New 
York  University.  1965,  Ph  D ,  Ohio  University,  1970. 

Welssman,  Clem  C.  Lecturer,  pan-time,  Aerospace 
Engineering  BSME,  Georgia  Institute  ot  Technology. 
1940.  A  E  (U  S  N  ),  Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1943. 

Welssman,  Ronald  F.  E.  Affiliate  Associate  Professor, 
History.  Director,  Instructional  Computing  Programs. 
Computer  Science  Center  B  A..  University  of  Calilornia 
(Berkeley),  1972.  M.A..  1973:  CPhil,.  1975.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Welbourne,  James  Lecturer.  Part-lime.  General  Honors 
Program    B  A  .  University  ol  Maryland.  1968.  M.L.S..  1970. 

WelHord,  Charles  F.  Professor  and  Director,  Institute  lor 
Criminal  Justice  &  Criminoloqy:  Professor  Emeritus. 
Le|ins"(Sociology)  B  A  ,  University  ol  Maryland.  1961:  M.A., 
1963,  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  1969. 

Welllsch,  Hans  Professor.  College  ol  Libraryand  Information 
Services    MLS,  University  ol  Maryland,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Wells,  Veronica  A.  Assistant  Professor.  Part-time.  Music.  , 
Howard  University.  1961: .  Wnght  State  University,  1967. 

Welterlen,  Mark  S.  Assistant  Professor,  Agronomy,  BS.. 
University  ol  Rhode  Island.  1977:  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  Stale 
University,  1980.  PhD.,  1982. 

Wemmer,  Christen  Adjunct  Associate  Professor.  Zoology. 
B  A.,  San  Francisco  State  College.  1965,  M.A.,  1967:  Ph.D., 
University  ol  Maryland,  1972. 

Wentzel,  Donat  G.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  B  A., 
University  ol  Chicago,  1954:  B.S.,  1955:  M.S.,  1956:  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Werllnlch,  Carol  Ann  Instructor.  Family  and  Community 
Development.  BS.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1961: 
M.S..  University  ol  Maryland.  1974,  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Werneth,  R.  L  Lecturer,  Part-time,  Mechanical  Engineenng. 
BS.  University  of  Maryland.  1964,  M.S..  1968:  ME.  Ad. 
George  Washington  University.  1977. 

Werlhelmer,  Loretta  C.  Alfliate  Assistant  Professor. 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Services.  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  Academic  Affairs  B  A ,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
1957.  MA,,  University  ol  Maryland,  1976,  Ph  D„  1980. 

Weske,  John  fl.  Professor  Emeritus.  Mechanical 
Engineering  Dipt  Ing  .  Hannover  Inslilule  of  Technology. 
1924.  M  S .  Harvard  University,  1932:  Sc.  D..  1934. 

Westbrook,  Franklin  Associate  Professor,  Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services.  Counseling  Center.  BS,.  Chicago  State 
University.  1961.  MS.  City  University  ol  New  York,  1969: 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1971. 

Westerhout,  Gart  Adjunct  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  S  ,  Universily  ot  Leiden,  1950:  MS.,  1954:  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Westhott,  Dennis  C.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Animal 
Sciences  BS.  University  of  Georgia.  1966:  M.S.,  North 
Carolina  Stale  University,  1968,  Ph.D..  1970. 

Wexler,  Richard  Associate  Professor,  Music.' '  B.Mus., 
University  ol  Michigan,  1963:  M.A..  New  York  Universily. 
1969.  Ph.D.,  1974 

Whelen,  Matthew  D.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  General  Honors 
program,  AB..  Fairtield  University.  1970.  M.A.,  University  ol 
Maryland.  1972:  Ph.D.,  1978. 


Whsaton,  Fredrick  W.  Professor.  Agricultural  Engineering 
B  b  A  E  Michigan  Slate  University,  1964.  MS..  1965.  Ph  D  . 
Iowa  State  University.  1969. 

Whealock,  Arthur  K.  Associate  Professor,  An  B  A..  Williams 
College,  1965,  Ph  D .  Harvard  University.  1973. 
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Business  and  Management  B  E  S ,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1959.  M S E..  1960.  M SM S..  1965.  Ph D .  1969. 

WIedel,  Joseph  W.  Assix:iate  Professor.  Geography.   B  A 

Universily  ol  Maryland.  1958,  MA,,  1963, 

Wiedemann,  Gregory  Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Archiiecture  BA.  Tufts  University.  1972.  BSCE.,  1973. 
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WIemann,  Esperanza  M.  Instructor,  Part-time.  Spanish  B  A.. 
University  ol  Maryland,  1966.  B.A..  1979,  M  A..  1984. 

WIggIn,  Gladys  A.  Professor  Emerita,  Administration, 
Supervision,  and  Curriculum  BS.  University  ot  Minnesota. 
1929.  M.A.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  University  ol  Maryland,  1947. 

Wilbur,  June  C.  Assistant  Professor  Emerita,  Textiles  and 
Consumer  Economics  B  S  .  University  ol  Washington,  1936, 
MEd,,  1937,  MS..  Syracuse  University,  1940 

Wiley,  Robert  C.  Professor,  Horticulture  BS,  University  of 
Maryland,  1949:  M.S.,  1950,  Ph.D..  Oregon  State  University, 
1953. 

Wllkenfeld,  Jonathan  Professor,  Government  and  Politics. 
BS.,  University  ol  Maryland,  1964.  M.A.,  George  Washington 
University,  1966,  Ph.D..  Indiana  University,  1969. 

Wilkerson,  Thomas  D.  Research  Professor.  Institute  for 
Physical  Science  and  Technology.  B.S..  University  of 
Michigan,  1953,  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Williams,  Aubrey  W.,  Jr.  Professor,  Anthropology.  B  A.. 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  1955:  M.A..  1957:  Ph.D.. 
University  ol  Arizona,  1964. 

Williams,  Barbara  W.  Lecturer,  Urban  Studies  BA., 
Howard  University,  1970:  M.P.A.,  The  American  University, 
1976. 

Williams,  David  L.  Associate  Professor.  Cuniculum  and 
Instruction  B  S  .  Bradley  University,  1953:  M.Ed..  University 
of  Illinois  (Urbana),  1956,  Ed  D.,  1964. 

Williams,  Donna  Research  Assistant.  Part-time,  Special 
Education.  BS.  Universily  oi  Maryland.  1975,  M.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1979.  Ph  D.,  1975. 

Williams,  Eleanor  Associate  Professor,  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Institution  Administration.  BS..  Texas  Woman's  University. 
1945:  MS..  Iowa  Stale  University,  1947.  Ph.D..  Cornell 
University.  1963. 

Williams,  Ellen  D.  Assistant  Professor.  Physics  and 
Astronomy.  B  S .  Michigan  Slate  University.  1976:  Ph.D.. 
Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1981. 

Williams,  Helen  E.  Assistant  Professor,  Coltege  of  Library 
and  Informalion  Services;  Assistant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  BA,  Morns  College,  1954:  MSLS,  Atlanta 
University.  1960.  CAS,,  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana).  1969: 
PhD.,  University  ol  Wisconsin  (Madison),  1983, 

Williams,  Melvin  D.  Professor,  Anthropology:  Professor. 
Alro-American  Studies  Program.  AB..  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1955.  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D..  1973. 

Williams,  Thelma  M.  Assistant  to  the  Provost.  Division  ol 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineenng.  B.S., 
University  of  Maryland,  1977,  MA..  1980. 

Williams,  Walter  F.  Professor.  Animal  Sciences.  B.S., 
University  ol  Missoun,  1951.  M.S..  1952,  Ph.D.,  1955. 
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Washington  and  Lee  University.  1956:  M.A..  Duke  University. 
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Wilson.  Mark  AsscKiate  Protessor  Music    A  B  .  University  of 

Calilornia  (Los  Angeles).  1970.  MS.  1972.  Ph  D .  1974. 

Wilson.  Robert  M.  Prolessor,  Curriculum  and  InslructKXi, 
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Wilson,  William  H.  Instmctor,  Mechanical  Engineering  8  S.. 
University  ot  f-lorida,  1969,  ME..  1971. 

Wlrtz,  Alclne  J.  Professor  and  Chairman.  Dance  B A. 
University  ot  Southwestern  Louisiana.  1964.  M.F.A..  University 
ot  Wisconsin.  1967. 

Winer,  Mark  D.  Assistant  Prolessor.  School  ol  Public  Affairs. 
B  A..  Carnegie-Melon  University.  1973.  Ph  D..  1979. 

WInkelmann,  Allen  E.  Associate  Professor.  Aerospace 
Engineering  B  S  ,  University  ol  Minnesota.  1965.  M.S.,  1967: 
Ph  D,  University  ol  Maryland.  1976. 

WInkelnkemper,  H.  E.  Associate  Professor.  Mathematics. 
B  A ,  National  University  ol  Mexico.  1963:  M.A.,  Pnncelijn 
University.  1965.  PhD,.  1970, 

WInlon.  Calhoun  Professor,  English  AS,.  University  of  Itie 
South  (Sewanee),  1948,  MA.  Vanderbilt  University,  1950: 
M  A,.  Princeton  University.  1954.  Ph  D,.  1955- 

Witczak,  Mantiew  W.  Professor.  Civil  Engineering,  B,S-, 
Purdue  University.  1962.  MS,.  1963.  PhD,.  1969. 

Withers,  Josephine  Associate  Professor.  An  B  A  .  Oberlin 
College,  i960,  M  A,,  Columbia  University.  1965:  PhD..  1971. 

WIttreich,  Joseph  A.  Prolessor.  English.  A  B .  University  of 
Louisville.  1961.  MA,,  1962:  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
University.  1966, 

Wizer,  DavkJ  H.  Research  Assistant,  Special  Education. 
B  A..  Rider  College.  1979.  MA,.  University  ot  Maryland.  1985, 

Wolde-Tlnsae,  Amde  M.  Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineenng  BES,  Johns  Hopi<ins  University,  1970.  MS. 
University  of  California  (Berl<eiey),  1971.  PhD..  Slale 
University  of  New  Yori>  (BuHaio),  1976. 

Wolt,  Susan  Assistant  Prolessor.  Philosophy  BA..  Yale 
University.  1974.  M.A..  Princeton  University,  1977:  Ph.D., 
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Wolfe,  Peter  Professor.  Mathematics:  Director.  Applied 
Mamemaiics  Program  BS.  Saint  Lawrence  University. 
1959.  BSEE.  Renssaiaer  Polytechnic.  1959.  MS,. 
l>Jonhweslern  University.  1961:  PhD.  New  York  University, 
1965. 

Wolman.  Benjamin  Lecturer.  Part-time,  institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  .  University  Ol  Maryland.  1951: 
J  D  .  Harvard  Law  School.  1956. 

Wolniak,  Stephen  M.  Assistant  Professor,  Botany  BA. 
SUIMY  (Oswego),  1972,  MS,  University  ol  Illinois  (Urbana). 
1974.  PhD  .  University  ol  Callornia  (Berkeley).  1979, 

Wolpert,  Scott  A.  Professor.  Mathematics  BA.  Johns 
HopKins  University.  1972.  M.A,.  Slanlord  University.  1974. 
PhD,.  1976 

Wolvin,  Andrew  D.  Professor,  CommunicatHjn  Arts  and 
Theatre  B  S .  University  ol  Nebiaslia.  1962.  M.A..  1963. 
Ph  D  .  Purdue  University.  1968. 


Wonnscoll.  Paul  Professor,  Economics  B  A  .  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  1955,  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1957, 
PhO.  1959 

Woo.  Ching  Hung  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  S . 
Louisiana  Technological  Institute.  '958.  MS.  University  of 
Calilornia  (Berlieley).  1960,  Ph  D .  1962, 

Wood,  Francis  E.  Professor.  Entomology  B  S .  University  of 
Missouri.  1958.  MS.,  1962,  PhD.  Univeisily  of  Maryland, 
1970 

Woodhouse,  Christopher  E.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Electrical 
Engineering  BS.  Cornell  University.  1980.  MS.  Georgia 
Inslilule  ot  Technology.  1984 

Wrenn,  Jerry  P.  Associaie  Professor  and  Assislani 
Chairman.  Physical  Education  B  S  ,  East  Carolina  University. 
1961,  MS.  University  Ot  Tennessee.  1963.  Pn,D.,  University 
of  Maryland.  1970 

Wright,  WInthrop  R.  Associate  Professor  History  8 A, 
Swarthmore  College.  1958.  MA,,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1960.  PhD .  1964, 

Wu,  C.S.  Research  Professor.  Institute  for  Physical  Science 
and  Techix)logy  BSE.  National  Taiwan  University  (Taipei). 
1954,  MS.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1956:  Ph,D,, 
Princeton  University.  1959, 

Wylle,  Ann  G.  Associate  Prolessor,  Geology:  Associate  Dean 
lor  Research.  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  BS,. 
Wellesley  College.  1966,  PhD,.  Columbia  University,  1972, 

Wysong,  John  W.  Prolessor.  Agncuiiurai  and  Resource 
Economics  B  S  ,  Cornell  UmversHy,  1953,  M  S  .  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana).  1954.  Ph  D,.  Cornell  University.  1957, 

Yaney,  George  L  Professor,  History  BE,.  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  insinute,   1952.  MA,  University  of  Colorado. 

1956.  PhD,,  Princeton  University.  1961, 

Vang,  Grace  L  Professor.  Mathematics,  BA,.  National 
Taiwan  University,  1960,  M.A..  University  of  Calilornia 
(Berlieley).  1963.  Ph  D,.  1966. 

Yang,  Jackson  C.S.  Prolessor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B  S.  University  of  Maryland.  1958;  MA,.  1961.  PhD-.  1963. 

Yao,  S.  BIng  Associate  Professor.  College  ol  Business  and 
Management  BS.  National  Taiwan  University,  1968,  MA,. 
Western  Michigan  University.  1969.  PhD,.  University  ot 
Michigan.  1974, 

Yaramanoglu,  Nalme  Instructor.  French  and  Italian  B  A  . 
Hacetlepe  University.  1973.  M,A..  University  ol  Maryland. 
1976.  Ph  D-.  1985 

Yeck,  Robert  G.  Visiting  Professor.  Agricultural  Engineering, 
BS.  University  ol  Wisconsin,  1948.  M.S.,  University  of 
Missoun.  1953.  Ph  0,.  1960, 

Yeh,     Kwan-nan     Prolessor.     Textiles     and     Consumer 

Economics  BS.  National  Taiwan  University.  1961.  MS., 
Tulane  University.  1965.  Ph  D  .  University  Ol  Georgia.  1970. 

Yenl-Komshlan,  Grace  H.  Professor.  Heanng  and  Speech 
Sciences     B  A .  American  University  of  Beirut.   Lebanon. 

1957,  MS,.  Cornell  University.  1962:  f^.D,.  McGill  University. 
1965. 

Yodh,  Gaurang  B.  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  B  Sc . 
University  of  Bombay.  1948.  M,Sc„  University  ol  Chicago. 
1951,  PhD.  1955 

Yorke.  James  A.  Research  Professor,  Mathematics:  Acting 
Director,  Inslilule  for  Physical  Science  ana  Technology  A  B,, 
Columbia  University,  1963.  PhD,,  University  ol  Maryland. 
1966, 

Young,  Edgar  P,  Professor.  Animal  Sciences  BS..  Ohio 
Slale  University,  1954.  MS.  1956.  Ph D .  1958. 

Young.  H.  Peyton  Prolessor,  School  ol  Public  Affairs  B  A  . 
Hanord  university.  1966.  PhD..  University  Ol  Mchigan.  1970. 


Young.  Judith  C.  Asssiant  Professor.  Curriculum  and 
InsiruclKxi  and  Physical  Education  B  S  ,  University  ol  New 
Hampshire.  1965.  MA.  University  ot  Maryland.  1969.  PhO. 
1981 

Young,  Vemetta  0.  Assistant  Prolessor  Institute  of  Cnmmal 
Justice  and  Criminology  B  A  ,  University  of  Maryland  1972, 
MA.  Florida  State  University.  1974.  PhD.  SONY  (Albany). 
1981 

Yuan,  Robert  T.  Professor.  MicrotMOloqy  BS.  Antioch 
College,  i960,  Pn  D .  Albert  Emstein  College.  1966. 

Zagler,  Don  Professor.  Maihemancs  B  S  ,  Massachusetts 
Institute  ol  Technology.  1968.  Diploma  Adv  Main .  Oiioid 
University.  1969.  D  Phil  Math,  1972,  Habililation  Math. 
University  of  Bonn.  1975. 

ZakI,  Kawthar  Associate  Professor.  Electrical  Engmeenng 
B  S  ,  Am  Shams  University  (Cairo).  1962.  MS.  Unrversity  d 
California  (Berkeley).  1966.  Ph  D  .  1969 

Zaicmsn,  L  A.  Prolessor.  Mathematics  AB.  Oartmoulh 
College.  1964.  Ph  D .  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology' 
1968. 

Zanot,  Eric  J.  Associate  Professor.  College  o)  JoumaHsm. 
B  A  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965,  MA.  1970,  Ph.D.. 

University  ol  Illinois.  1977. 

Zantal-Wienar,    Katherina   Instnjctor.    Special   Education. 

B  A ,  Mt    Union  College.  1968.  MA,,  (jeoige  WasBmglon 

University. , 

Zappa,  Patrick  A.  Assistant  Professor,  Aerospace  Sludies- 
B  A ,  College  ol  SI,  Thomas,  1969.  MA.  Ceotral  Michigan 

University,  1983 

Zappala,  Mkhsel  O.  Assistant  Prolessor  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  B  A ,  Queen  Ck)iiege  ol  CUNY.  1969.  MA, 
Harvard  University.  1970.  Ph  D  .  1975. 

Zedek.  MIshael  Professor.  Mathematics  MS.  Hebrew 
University  Ol  Jerusalem.  1952.  Ph.D..  Harvard  University. 
1956 

Zelger,  Robyn  S.  Lecturer.  Part-time.  Women's  Studies 
B  S  .  university  ol  Maryland.  1972.  MS., .  1973.  Ph  D .  1979 

Zelkowltz,  Marvin  M.  Associate  Professor.  Computer 
Science  B  S  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1967.  M  S-. 
Cornell  University,  1969.  PhD,.  1971, 

Zembala.  Dennis  M.  Lecturer,  Part-time.  CSeneral  Honors 

Program    B  A  ,  University  of  Michigan.  1964, 

Zleha,  Eugene  L  Lecturer.  College  of  Business  and 
Managemeni  B S .  St  Louis  University.  1946.  MS,.  1948. 
Ph  D  ,  University  ol  Illinois.  1952, 

Zilfl,  Madeline  C.  Associate  Professor.  History  AS .  Mount 
Hoiyoke  College,  1964.  MA,  Universily  of  Chicago,  1971: 
Ph  D .  1976, 

ZIpoy,  Davkl  M.  Associate  Professor.  Physes  and 
As"or<xry    B  S .  university  ol  Minnesota.  1954.  Ph  D .  1957. 

ZIollow.  Susan  Research  Associate.  Special  Edtx;ation 
BA,  university  ol  Rochester.  1974.  MA.  Unrversrty  Ot 
Conneclicut.  1977.  PhD.  1979 

Zom,  Gus  T.  Professor.  Physcs  and  Astronomy  B  S . 
Oklahoma  State  University,  1948,  MS.  University  of  New 
Mexico.  1950,  Ph  D,.  University  ot  Padua.  1954, 
Zwsnzig,  Robert  W.  Distinguished  Professor  of  Physical 
Science.  Institute  lor  Physical  Science  and  Technology  B  S  . 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Bnxiklyn,  1948  MS.  University  of 
Southern  California.  1950.  PhD.  Calilornia  Institute  d 
Technology.  1952. 
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Engineering  Psychoiooy  and  Trar»ng  Models,  course  (i  /  21 1 

Engmeenng  Science,  courses  >i  /  17S 
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Engineering  Sciences  '  1 23 

Engineer mg  Survev  Measuiemems.  course  in  / 1 72 

Engineering  and  Compulei  Programming,  course  in  / 1 72. 

178 
Engineering  and  Physiological  Systems,  course  In  / 1 73 
Engineering,  Aerospace  /  120 
Engineering  AgncuHural '  58.  120 
Engineering.  Bachelor  oi  Science  Degree  In  / 124 
Engineering.  Chemical '  121 
Engineering,  Civil  /  122 
Engineering.  College  ol '  1 18 
Engineering,  College  ol  Depanmenls.  Programs  and 

Curricula/  120 
Engineering,  Electrical  / 122 
Engineering,  Envtronrrienlal  / 124 
Engineering,  Fire  Proleclion  / 123 
Engineering,  Materials,  courses  m  / 177 
Engineering,  Mechanical  /  123 
Engineering.  Nuclear/  126 
Engineering,  Nuclear,  courses  In  / 179 
Engineering,  Selective  Admissions  /  33 
Engineering-Medicine  /  125 
Engineering  Aquacullural.  course  in  / 1 72 
English  (Old),  course  in  / 177 
English  Education  /  96 
English  Institute,  Maryland  /  76 
English  Language  (History  ol).  course  in  / 177 
English  Language  and  Literature  '  74 
English  Literature,  courses  m  / 1 76 
English  Medieval  Literature  m  Translation,  courses  in  / 1 76 
English,  courses  m  / 1 76 
Entomology  /  65 

Entomology  (Veterinary),  course  in  / 180 
Entomology  for  Science  Teachers,  course  in  / 179 
Entomology,  courses  m  / 1 79 
Environmental  Engineering  /  124 
Environmental  Engineering,  course  in  / 172.  178 
Environmental  Politics,  course  m  /  187 
Epidemiology  and  Public  Health,  course  in  /  202 
Ethical  Theory,  course  in  /  208 
Ethnology  (Field  Methods),  course  in  / 148 
Euripides  (GREK),  course  m  /  187 
Europe  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  courses  in  / 191 
European  History,  courses  m  /  190,  191.  193 
European  Ideas  (History  of),  courses  in  / 192 
Evolution,  course  in  /  221 
Examinations  /  53 

Examinations  on  Religious  Holidays  /  53 
Examinations,  Cheating  in  /  55 
Expenses  and  Fees  /  7,  35 
Experiential  Learning  Programs.  Office  ol  /  25 
Experimental  Foods  Emphasis  / 109 
Expository  Wnting,  course  in  / 1 77 


Families  and  Communities  (Decision  Making  in),  course  in  / 

180 
Families  and  Communities  in  the  Ecosystem,  course  in  / 180 
Family  Counseling,  course  m  / 181 
Family  Crises  and  Ret^abilitalion.  course  in  / 180 
Family  Housing,  course  in  /  196 
Family  Patterns,  course  in  / 180 
Family  and  Community  Development  / 108 
Family  and  Community  Development,  courses  in  / 180 
Family  and  Society,  course  in  /  215 
Family-Community  Advocacy,  course  in  / 181 
Far  East  Anttiropoiogy,  course  m  / 148 
Farm  Mechanics,  courses  m  / 172 
Fascism  Theory  and  Practice,  course  m  / 191 
Fashion  Design  and  Illustration,  courses  in  / 148 
Fashion  Merchandising,  course  in  /  2i8 
Fashion  Sketching -Action  Drawing,  course  in  / 148 
Fee.  Application  /  36 
Fee.  Athletic  /  35 
Fee.  Auxiliary  Facilities  /  35 
Fee.  Change  of  Registration  /  36 
Fee.  Dishonored  Checks  /  36 
Fee.  Graduation  /  36 
Fee.  Instructional  Materials  /  35 
Fee.  Late  Registration  /  36 
Fee.  Maryland  English  Institute  /  36 
Fee.  Onentation,  Pre-College  Registration  /  36 
Fee.  Properly  Damage  /  36 
Fee.  Refund  or  Withdrawal  /  36 
Fee.  Registration  /  35 
Fee,  Severance  of  Services  /  35.  36 
Fee,  Special  Chemistry  /  36 
Fee,  Special  Exammtion  /  36 
Fee.  Special  Mathematics  /  36 
Fee.  Student  Activities  /  35 
Fee.  Textbook  and  Supplies  /  36 
Fee.  Transcript  of  Record  '  36 
Fee,  Vehicle  Registration  /  36 
Fee  Withdrawal  or  Refund  /  36 
Feeds  and  Feeding,  course  m  / 146 
Fees  and  Expenses  /  7.  35 
Fees.  Expianaiion  of  /  35 
Fees.  Graduate  /  35 


Fees,  Mandatory  /  35 

Fees.  Outof-State Undergraduate / 35 

Fees.  Part  Time  Undergraduate  /  35 

Fees.  Payment  of  /  35 

Fees,  Resident  Undergraduate  /  35 

Fees,  Shuttle  Bus  /  36 

Fees,  Special '  36 

Fees,  Student  Health  /  36 

Fees  Student  Union  and  Recreational  /  36 

Fertilizers  (Commercial),  course  in/  145 

Film  (Literature),  course  m  / 176 

Film  Production,  courses  in  /  213 

Film,  courses  in/  213 

Final  Thirty-Hour  Rule  /  50 

Finance  (Personal  and  Family).  Course  in  / 180 

Financial  Aid  /  37 

Financial  Management,  course  in  / 154 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  / 123 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  Curriculum  / 123 

Fire  Protection  Engineering,  courses  m  / 176 

Fire  Protection  Systems  Design,  courses  in  / 176 

First  Aid  and  Emergency  Medical  Services,  course  In  / 193 

Fish  and  Wiidlile  Management,  course  in  /  147 

Flight  Dynamics,  course  in  /  171 

Flight  Propulsion,  courses  in  / 171 

Flight  Structures,  courses  in  / 171 

Flight,  course  in/  150,  175 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  Option  /  61 

Flower  Store  Management,  course  in  / 195 

Fluid  Dynamics,  course  m  /  210 

Fluid  Mechanics,  course  in  / 172,  178 

Flute,  Oboe.  Bassoon,  and  Saxophone,  course  in  /  203 

Folk  Narrative,  course  in  /  177 

Folklore,  courses  m  /  177 

Folksong  and  Ballad,  course  in  / 177 

Food  Additives,  course  in  / 181 

Food  Chemistry,  course  in  /  180 

Food  Consumption  (Economics  of),  courses  in  / 181 

Food  Microbiology,  course  m  / 180 

Food  Processing,  courses  m  / 180 

Food  Product  Research  and  Development,  course  in  / 180 

Fooa  Quality  Control,  course  in  / 180 

Food  Science  Program  /  60 

Food  Science,  courses  in  / 180 

Food  Service  Organization  and  Management,  course  in  / 196 

Food,  Nutrition  and  Institution  Administration  / 108 

Food,  courses  in  / 1 81 

Forage  Crop  Production,  course  in  / 145 

Foreign  Language  Education  /  97 

Foreign  Policy  ol  U  S  S  R  .  course  in  / 188 

Foreign  Student  Admissions  /  32 

Foreign  Student,  English  Reouirements  / 139 

Foreign  Students,  Educational  Services  '  24 

Forensic  Anthropology  Laboratory,  course  / 148 

Forestry.  Preprofessional  Program  / 135 

Forestry,  course  in  / 195 

Fourier  Analysis,  course  in  /  20O 

Fracture  Mechanics,  course  in  / 179 

French  /  78 

French  Civilization,  courses  in  / 182 

French  Composition  and  Style,  courses  in  / 182 

French  Conversation,  courses  in  / 182 

French  Grammar,  courses  in  / 182 

French  History,  courses  in  / 192 

French  Linguistics,  course  in  / 182 

French  Literature,  courses  in  /  182 

French  Phonetics,  course  m  / 182 

French  and  Italian  Languages  and  Literatures  /  74 

French,  courses  in  / 181 

French  Oral  Practice  for  Teachers,  course  in  / 182 

Freshman  Admission  Requirements:  Out-of-Stale  Freshman  / 

29 
Freshman  Admissions  Criteria  Maryland  Residents  /  28 
Freshman  English  Requirement  / 139 
Freshman  Math  Requirement  / 139 
Freshman,  Definition  /  50 
Fruits  (Technology  of),  course  in  / 195 
Functional  and  Structural  Analysis,  course  ifi  / 176 
Fundamental  Studies  Requirements/ 139 
Fusion,  courses  in  / 1 79 


GPA/52 

GEO  Certificate  /  28 

Galactic  Research,  course  in  / 152 

Galaxies  and  Universe,  course  in  / 152 

Garden  Management,  courses  in  / 195 

Gender  Reference  /  7 

General  Biological  Sciences  Program  /  63 

General  Education,  courses  m  / 187 

General  Honors  Program  /  133 

General  Studies.  Bachelor  of  / 133 

General  Studies,  Bachelor  s  Degree  Program  /  25 

General  University  Requirements  /  49 

Genetics  (Molecular),  course  m  /  221 

Genetics  (Plants),  course  in  / 195 

Geochemistry  of  Fuels,  course  in  / 185 

Geochemistry,  courses  m  / 157.  185 


Geographic  Concepts  and  Srxjrce  Materials,  course  m  /  184 

Geographic  Research  and  Writing  course  in  / 183 

Geographic  Techniques,  course  in  / 183 

Geography  /  87 

Geography  courses  In  / 182 

Geography  Europe  courses  m  / 183 

Geokigicai  Remote  Sensing,  course  in  /  IBS 

Geology  /  65 

Geology  (Economic),  course  in  / 185 

Geokjgy  (Engineering),  course  m  /  185 

Geology  (Environmental),  course  in  / 184 

Geology  (Groundwater),  course  in  / 185 

Geology  (Historical  and  Stratigraphic),  course  in  / 184 

Geokxjy.  courses  m  / 184 

Geology  Nonh  America,  course  in  /  f85 

Geometric  Transformations,  course  in  /  2(X) 

Geometry,  courses  m  /  200 

Geomorphology  courses  m  / 184 

Geophysics,  course  in  / 185 

German  Civiiizat«)n.  courses  m  / 186 

German  History,  courses  m  / 192 

Germanic  Philology,  courses  m  / 186 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  /  74 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages  and  bteratures,  courses  in  / 

214 
Gerontology,  course  in  '  166 
Golden  identification  Card  Program  /  33 
Government  and  Politics  /  88 
Government  and  Politics,  courses  in  / 187 
Governmental  Organization  and  Management,  course  in  / 188 
Governmental  Research  /  88 
Grade  Point  Average  /  50.  52 
Grades  /  52 
Grading,  Procedures  lor  Review  ol  Alleged  Arbitrary  and 

Capricious  /  48 
Graduate  Student  Admission  /  35 
Graduate-Undergraduate  Concurrent  Registration  /  51 
Graduation  Requirements  /  50 
Graduation.  Requirements  lor  /  52 
Grants  and  Scholarships  /  37 
Graphic  Arts,  courses  m  / 151 
Greek  Comedy,  course  in  /  187 
Greek  Drama,  course  in  / 158 
Greek  Literature,  courses  in  / 187 
Greek  Oratory,  course  m  / 187 
Greek  Tragedy,  cousre  in  / 187 
Greek,  courses  in  / 187 

Greer^house  Crop  Production,  courses  in  / 195 
Greenhouse  Management,  course  m  /  195 
Grievance  Procedure,  Undergraduate  Student  /  45 
Ground  Water  Hydrology,  course  m  / 172 
Group  Discussion,  course  in  /  217 
Group  Dynamics,  course  in  / 145,  165 
Guitar,  courses  in  /  202 

H 

Handicapped  Parking  /  22 

Hatchaoiiity  (Physiology  of),  course  in  / 147 

Health  Center  /  21 

Health  Education  / 115 

Health  Professions  Advising  Office  / 134 

Health,  courses  m  / 193 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences  /  89 

Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences,  courses  in  / 189 

Hebrew  Civilization,  courses  in  / 189 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  /  75 

Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures  /  75 

Hebrew,  courses  m  / 189 

Herodotus  (GREK),  course  in  / 187 

Herpetoiogy,  course  m  / 147 

High  School  Academic  GPA  /  28 

High  School  Equivalence  Examination  /  28 

High  School  Grades  /  28 

High  School  Preparation  for  Admission  /  29 

Highway  Engineering,  course  in  / 173,  175 

Hispanic  World  Historical  Geography,  course  in  / 183 

Historical  Wnting.  course  in  / 191 

History  /  75 

History,  courses  in  / 190 

History  England,  courses  in  / 190 

History  Latin  America,  courses  m  / 190. 193 

History  Maryland,  course  m  /  193 

Home  Economics  Education  / 104 

Home  Management,  courses  m  / 180 

Honor  Societies  /  26 

Honors  Program.  General  / 133 

Honors  Programs  /  26 

Honors.  Commencement  /  27 

Horn.  Trombone.  Euphonium,  and  Tuba,  course  in  /  203 

Horse  Farm  Management,  course  in  / 147 

Horse  Management,  courses  m  / 146 

Horse  Training,  course  in  /  146 

Horticultural  Education  Option  /  61 

Horticulture  /  61 

Honiculture,  courses  in  / 195 

Housing  Senrice,  Off-Campus  /  20 

Housing  and  Applied  Design,  courses  in  / 196 

Housing  and  Design  / 1 10 
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Housing  and  Design,  Selective  Admissions  /  33 

Housing,  On-Campus  /  23 

Human  Analomy  and  Pnysiologv,  courses  in  /  221 

Human  Behavior,  course  m  /  165 

Human  Developmenl  (Inslilule  tor  Child  Development)  / 102 

Human  Ecology.  College  ol  /  107 

Human  Evolution  and  Fossil  Man.  course  in  / 147 

Human  Growth  and  Conslitulion.  course  in  / 148 

Human  Osteology  Latx)ratory.  course  / 148 

Human  Population  Biology  Laboratory  /  148 

Human  Relations  Code  /  7.  15 

Human  Relations  Programs.  Oflice  ol  /  20 

Human  and  Community  Resources.  Division  ol  /  92 

Human  and  Community  Resources,  courses  in  / 161 

Humanities,  courses  in  /  190 

Hydrology,  courses  in  / 1 72 


Ibsen,  course  in  / 158 

Identilication  Cards  /  51 

Immigrani  Student  Admission  /  32 

Immunology,  course  in  /  202 

In-Stale  Status.  Determination  ol  /  34 

IfKome  Taic  Accounting,  course  m  / 153 

Incomplete  Contracts  /  52 

Individual  Oillerences.  course  in  /  21 1 

Individual  Studies  Program  /  25.  133 

Individual  Studies  Program,  courses  in  / 197 

Induction  and  Probability,  course  m  /  208 

Industrial  Arts  Education  /  102 

Industrial  Employee  Recreation,  course  in  /  212 

Industrial  Engineering,  course  m  /  178 

Industrial  Marketing  course  in  / 154 

Industrial  Organization,  course  m  / 163 

Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Studies  Center  /  89 

Industrial  Sociology,  course  m  /  216 

Industrial  and  Retail  Security  Administration,  course  in  / 158 

Industrial.  Technologicat  and  Occupational  Education  / 102 

Industrial.  Technological,  and  Occupational  Education, 

courses/ 166 
Inlormation  Theory,  course  in  / 1 74 
Inorganic  Chemistry  course  in  /  156 
Insect  Population  Management,  course  in  / 179 
Insecticides,  course  in  /  180 
Institute  tor  Child  Study  / 102 
Institute  lor  Ptiysicai  Science  and  Technology  / 128 
Institute  (Of  Urban  Studies,  courses  m  /  220 
Institute  o(  Applied  Agriculture  '  62 
Institution  Administration  Emphasis  / 109 
Institution  Administration,  courses  m  / 196 
Institutional  Advancement.  OHice  ol  /  20 
Institutional  Management  /  84 
Institutional  Recreation,  course  in  /  213 
Instructional  Television  System  / 119 
Instrumental  Music  Program,  course  in  /  202 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate  /  84 
Integrity.  Resolution  on  Academic  /  44 
Intensive  Educational  Development  Program  /  92 
Interior  (Design  Curriculum  /111 
tnlenor  Design,  courses  m  / 196 
International  Agriculture  Optnpn  /  58 
Internatonal  Business  /  84 
International  Business  Management,  course  in  / 153 
mternalionai  Development  and  Conlhcl  Management  /  89 
Inlernationat  Education  Services  /  24 
International  Law  course  in  / 188 
International  Marketir>g  course  in  / 154 
International  Political  Relations  course  in  / 187 
International  Student.  English  Requirements  /  139 
International  Undergraduate  Student  Admissions  /  32 
Internships  and  Field  Experience  /  25 
Interpersonal  Lite  Styles,  course  m  / 180 
Interviewing,  course  in  /  21 7 
Intramural  Spods  and  Recreation  /  21 
Investments,  course  in  / 153 
Islamic  Civilization,  courses  in  / 190 
Italian  /  78 

Italian  Renaissance,  course  m  / 197 
Italian,  courses  m  /  196 


Japanese  coofses  in  / 197 

Jazz  courses  m  /  203 

Jewish  History  courses  in  / 190.  192 

Jewish  Studies  Program  /  76 

Jewish  Thought  (History  ol).  courses  in  /  213 

Journalism  College  ol '  70 

Journalism  Selective  Admissions  /  33 

Journalism,  couises  m  /  197 

Journalism  Science  Communication  Option  /  60 

Judicial  BenavKX.  course  m  /  188 

Judicial  Process,  course  m  / 188 

Judicial  Programs  /  21 

Judicial  Programs  OMice  /  10 

Junior  English  Requirement  / 139 

Junior  Detinition  /  50 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  courses  m  / 160 


Keyboard  Music,  courses  in  /  204 
Kinesiological  Sciences  Program  / 1 16 
Kinetic  Tiieory  ol  Gases,  course  m  /  209 


Labor  Economics,  courses  in  / 163 

Labor  Legislation  course  m  / 154 

Labor  Relations,  courses  m  / 153 

Laboratory  Animal  Management,  course  in  / 147 

Lactation,  course  m  / 147 

Landscape  Design  Option  /  61 

Landscaping,  courses  m  / 195 

Language  and  Culture,  course  in  / 147 

Lasers  and  Electro  Optic  Devices,  course  in  / 175 

Latin  America  Civiiizatiixi.  courses  m  /  217 

Latin  America  Government  and  Politics,  course  m  / 188 

Latin,  courses  in  / 198 

Law  (Business),  course  in  / 155 

Law  (Corrections),  course  m  / 160 

Law  (Philosophy  ol).  course  m  /  208 

Law  (Sociology  ol).  course  m  /  215 

Law  Enforcement,  courses  in  / 157.  162 

Law.  Family  Problems,  course  m  / 181 

Law.  Preprolessional  Program  / 135 

Leadership  Techniques  and  Practices,  course  in  /  212 

Learning  and  Motivation,  course  m  /  211 

Legal  Policy  Issues,  course  m  / 158 

Legal  Requirements  /  7 

Legislatures  and  Legislation,  course  m  / 188 

Libraries  /  8 

Library  Science  Education  /  97 

Library  and  intormation  Sen/ices.  College  ol  / 1 13 

Light.  Perception  and  Photography,  course  m  /  206 

Linear  Analysis  lor  Engineers,  course  m  /  201 

Linguistics  Program  /  76 

Lmguislics.  courses  m  / 147 

Listening,  course  m  /  218 

Literary  Criticism,  course  m  / 177 

Literature  (Middle  Ages),  course  in  / 158 

Literature  (Renaissance),  courses  m  / 177 

Literature  (Romantic),  courses  m  / 158. 177 

Literature  (Victorian),  courses  in  / 177 

LivestixK  Evaluation,  courses  mn     146 

Living  Experiences  with  Families,  course  m  / 181 

Loans  /  40 

Logic  (Symbolic),  courses  in  /  208 

Lijgic  and  Algorithms,  courses  m  / 159.  200 

Logistics  Management,  course  m  / 155 

Low-Income  Families  and  Community,  course  in  / 180 

M 

Machine  Design  Technology,  courses  in  / 178 

Machine  Design,  course  m  /  178 

Magazine  and  Feature  Writing,  course  in  / 198 

Maiors  /  6 

Makeup  courses  in  /  219 

Mammalian  Histology,  course  in  / 147.  222 

Man  Made  World,  course  m  / 1 75 

Man  and  Environment,  course  «i  / 147 

Management  Science-Statistics  /  83 

Management  and  Organization,  course  in  / 153 

Mandatory  Fees  /  35 

Marine  Ecology,  course  m  /  222 

Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology,  course  in  /  222 

Marketing  /  83 

Marketing  Research  Methods,  course  m  / 154 

Marketing  and  Distributive  Education  / 104 

Marketing  courses  m  / 154 

Marking  System  /  52 

Maryland  English  Inslitule  /  24.  76 

Mass  CorrxTHinications.  courses  ^  /  213 

Masterpieces  o<  Painting  courses  m  / 151 

Masterpieces  ol  Sculpture,  courses  m  / 151 

Materials  (Strength  ol).  courses  m  / 172 

Materials  Science,  course  m  / 178 

Mathemalical  Ideas,  course  m  / 199 

Mathematical  Logic,  course  in  /  201 

Mathematical  Psychology,  course  m  /  211 

Mathematical  Reasoning,  course  in  /  200 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering. 

Division  ol  /  1 1 7 
Mathematics/  128 
Mathematics  Education  /  98  129 
Mathematics  courses  m  / 199 

Matrix  Methods  m  Compuiatonai  Mechanics,  course  n  / 171 
Matter  (Prooenies  ol)  course  m  /  210 
Measurement  Statistics  and  Evaluation  / 105 
Meat  Processing  course  m  /  180 
Meats  course  m  /  147 
Mechanical  Engineering  / 123 
Mecha.iicai  Er>gineering  Analysis  (Oceanic  EnvironmerM), 

course '  1 78 
Mechanical  Engineering  Cumculum  / 123 
Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  (Undenmaler  Operations). 

courses/ 178 


Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  Design,  course  m  / 1 78 

Mechanics  (Theoretical)  courses  m  /  209 

Medical  Technology.  Preprotessionai  Program  / 135 

Medical  Technology,  courses  in  /  209 

Medicine.  Engineering  /  125 

Medicine.  Preprolessional  Program  / 136 

Medieval  Civilization,  courses  m  / 191 

Medieval  World,  course  m  /  190 

Mental  Hygiene,  course  m  /  165 

Mentally  Retarded  Children,  courses  in  / 171 

Meteorology  Department  /  129 

Meteorology,  courses  m  /  201 

Metropolitan  Administration,  course  in  / 188 

Microbial  Fermentations,  courses  m  /  202 

Microbiology  /  66 

Microbiology  (History  of),  course  in  /  202 

Microbiology,  courses  m  /  201 

Micropaieontotogy.  course  m  / 185 

Middle  East  Government  and  Politics,  course  in  / 188.  189 

Middle  East  History,  courses  m  / 192.  193 

Military  Sociology,  courses  in  /  216 

Milton,  course  m/ 177 

Mini-cataiog  /  7 

Minimum  Requirements  lor  Retention  and  Gradualion  /  52 

Minority  Student  Education  /  24 

Minority  Students  /  32 

Moral  Problems  m  Medicine,  course  in  /  206 

Motor  Vehicle  Administration  /  22 

Music  /  77 

Music  (Childhood  Education),  course  in  /  202 

Music  (Form),  course  in  /  204 

Music  (History  ol),  courses  m  /  203 

Music  (Physics  ot).  course  m  /  208 

Music  Awards  /  44 

Music  Education  /  98 

Music  Education,  courses  in  /  202 

Music  Literature,  course  m  /  203 

Music  Pedagogy,  course  m  /  204 

Music  Performance,  courses  m  /  204 

Music  Theory,  courses  m  /  203 

Music  courses  m  /  202 

Mycology,  course  m  / 156 

N 

NCAA  Eligibility  Student  Athletes  /  20 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associalion  (NCAA)  Requirements 

lor  Student  Athletes  /  20 
National  Income  Analysis  course  in  / 162 
Natural  Resources  (Economic  Analysis  ol).  course  m  / 150. 

162 
Natural  Resources  Management  Program  /  61 
Natural  Resources  Policy,  course  m  /  150 
Nature  Interpretation,  course  m  /  212 
Navigation,  course  m  / 152 
Network  Analysis,  course  m  /  174 
Network  Synthesis,  course  m  /  174 
Neural  Nelnvorks  and  Signals,  course  in  / 1 74 
Neurophysiology,  course  m  /  221 
Neutron  Reactor  Physics,  course  in  /  210 
New  Testament  as  Literature,  course  m  / 158 
Nose  Poiiulion.  course  m  / 1 75 
Non-Accredited  Maryland  High  Schools  /  28 
Non-Degree  (Special)  Student  Admission  /  32 
Non-discrimination.  Policies  on  /  7 
Nonpa'ameirc  Statistcs.  course  »i  /  218 
North  America  Historical  Geography,  course  in  / 148 
Novel,  course  m  / 176 
Nuclear  Engineering  (see  Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engneenog) 

/  121 
Nuclear  Engineenng  Program  / 126 
Nucieai  Fuel  and  Power  Management,  course  in  / 179 
Nuclear  Heat  Transport,  course  m  /  179 
Nuclear  Reactor  Engmeenog.  courses  n  / 179 
Nuclear  Reactor  Operation  course  m  (  1 79 
Nuclear  TechnoKigy  Lab  course  m  /  179 
Number  Theory,  crxjrses  m  /  2(X)  201 
Numerical  Mathematics  courses  m  /  159,  199 
Nursing.  Preprolessional  Program  / 136 
Nutrition  (Animal)  course  m  '  205 
Nutrition  (Community)  course  m  /  206 
Nutrition  (International)  course  m  /  205 
Nutrrtion  Research  Emphasis  .'  110 
Nutrition  courses  m  /  146.  205 
Nutritional  Biochemistry,  course  m  /  205 
Nutritional  Scierx^.  courses  n  /  205 


Ocean  Waves  and  Tides  course  in  / 1 78  201 
Oceania  (Peoples  and  Cultures  ol)  course  «i '  147 
Oceanography  (Physical  and  Dynamical)  course  m  /  201 
Oceanography  (Physical  and  Dynamical),  courses  n  / 1 78 
Oceanography  course  n  1 185 
Oceans  (Lite  m)  course  m  /  221 
0"  Campus  Mousing  Sennce  /  20 
Oi'ice  0'  Academic  Attairs  '  24 
Olice  ol  AdrroniStrative  AHairS  /  20 

Qttice  ol  Campus  Activities  /  20 
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OfiCP  Ol  Cooinnilpr  Allairs  /  20 

Ottiico'  E>i>f"t""'al  Lea'finQ  Programs/ 25 

0"ii:t'  ol  Human  Hpiaiioos  Programs  '  20 

OMrce  ol  lrislilulr<xiai  Advancemenl  /  20 

Ottrce  ol  Judrcrai  Programs  /  21 

OHice  ol  SluOenl  Allairs  /  20 

Ottrce  ol  Sludenl  Financial  Aid  '  24.  37 

Ottice  ol  Undeigrarluale  Admissions  /  24 

Ottice  ol  the  Admimslialive  Oean  lo<  Undergraduate  Studies  / 

24 
ottice  ot  the  Ctiancello<  /  20 
Otticialing  (Technigues  ol),  courses  in  /  206 
Old  Tesiameni  as  Literature  course  in  / 158 
Opera  Thealer.  course  m  '  204 
Operations  Reseatch  (o(  Management  Decisions,  course  in  / 

153 
Operations  Reseatch,  course  in  / 178 
Operations  Research  courses  m  / 154 
Optimization,  courses  m  /  159.  199 
Opiomeiry,  Preproiessionai  Program  / 137 
Oral  Inlerprelalion,  courses  in  /  217 
Orchestration  courses  m  /  204 
Organisms  (Form  and  Pattern),  course  in  /  222 
Organizational  Bet>aviof.  course  m  / 154 
Orienlalion  /  23 

Orieniaiion  Program.  Pre-CoHege  Regislralion  Fee  /  36 
Orienlalion  Programs  /  35 
Orniihoiogy.  course  m  /  146 
Osieopathic  Medicine.  Preproiessionai  Program  / 137 
Outdoof  Education,  course  m  /  212 


Painting,  courses  in  / 151 

Parasitologv  course  m  /  222 

Parent  Consultation  and  Child  Evaluation  Sen/ice  (see 

Counseling  Center)  /  21 
Pari<ing  Regulations  /  22 
Parliamentary  Law,  course  in  /  217 
Part-time  Employment  /  40 
Particle  Accelerators,  course  m  / 175,  210 
Panicles,  course  m  /  210 
Pass-Fail  Option  /  52 
Pathogenic  Microbiology,  course  in  /  202 
Perception,  course  m  /  210 
Perceptual  Learning  Problems,  course  in  / 171 
Percussion,  course  in  /  203 
Personality  (Sociology  ol),  course  in  /  215 
Personality  and  Adjustment,  course  in  1 210 
Personality,  course  in  /  21 1 
Personnel  Management,  courses  in  / 153.  154 
Personr>el  arxj  Latxx  Relations  /  84 
Persuasion  m  Speech,  course  m  /  218 
Pet  Nutrition,  course  in  /  146 
Petrography,  course  in  / 185 
Petrology,  course  m  / 185 
Pharmacology  (Behavioral),  course  in  /  211 
Pharmacy,  Preproiessionai  Program  / 137 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  /  26 
Philosophy  /  77 

Philosophy  (History  of),  course  in  /  207 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  /  78.  90 
Philosophy  ol  Language,  course  in  /  208 
Philosoohy  ol  Science,  course  in  /  207,  208 
Philosophy,  courses  m  /  207 
Phonetic  Science,  course  in  / 189 
Photography  (History  ot),  course  m  / 151 
Ptxilograohy,  courses  m  i  148,  149 
Phycology  course  m  / 156 
Physical  Education  / 116 
Physical  Education  and  Health  Education  /  98 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health.  College  ol  / 114 
Physical  Education.  Recreation,  and  Health,  courses  in  /  205 
Physical  Fitness,  courses  m  /  207 

Physical  Scierx;e  Departments,  Programs  and  Curricula  / 126 
Physical  Science,  course  in  /  192 
F'hysical  Sciences  Program  / 130 
Physical  Therapy,  Preproiessionai  Program  / 138 
Physics  (Nuclear),  course  in  /  210 
Physics  and  Astronomy  / 130 
Physics  and  Thermodynamics  of  the  Atmosphere,  course  in  / 

201 
Physics,  courses  in  /  208 
Physiological  Psychology,  course  in  /  211 
Physiology  (Environmental),  course  rn  / 146 
Physiology  (Vertebrate),  course  in  /  221 
Piano  Pedagogy,  courses  in  /  204 
Piano,  courses  m  /  202.  203 
Plagiarism  /  55 

Plant  Anatomy,  courses  in  / 155 
Rant  Diseases,  courses  m  / 155 
Plant  Ecology,  course  in  / 156 
Rant  Genetics,  course  m  / 155 
Plant  Geography,  course  in  /  155 
Plant  Kingdom,  courses  in  /  155 
Plant  Pathology,  courses  m  / 156 
Plant  Physiology,  course  in  / 156 
Plant  Propagation,  course  in  /  195 
Ram  Taxonomy,  course  in  / 155 


Plants  (Mfdicinal  and  Poisonous),  course  m  / 155 

Plasma  Physics,  course  in  /  210 

Plato  (Philosophy  ol),  course  in  /  208 

Play  Directing  course  in  /  219 

Play  Production,  course  m  /  219 

Playwriting,  course  m  /  177 

Podialric  Medicine,  Preproiessionai  Program  / 138 

Poetry  and  Poetics,  courses  m  / 176 

Policy  Statement,  University  /  7 

Policy.  Planning,  and  Administration.  Education  / 101 

Political  Behavior,  courses  m  / 187.  188 

Political  Ideologies,  course  in  / 187 

Political  Parties,  course  m  / 188 

Political  Sociology,  course  m  / 188 

Political  Theory,  courses  in  / 188 

Politics  (Sociology  ot),  course  m  /  216 

Politics  and  Government,  courses  m  /  148 

Polymer  Materials  (Processing  ol),  courses  in  / 174 

Polymer  Science,  courses  m  / 1 73 

Polymeric  Engineering  Materials,  course  In  / 178 

Polymers  (Physical  Chemistry  ot).  course  in  / 174 

Pomology  and  Olericulture  Option  /  61 

Population,  courses  m  /  215 

Portuguese,  courses  m  /  210 

Poultry  Breeding  and  Feeding,  course  in  / 147 

Poultry  Hygiene  course  m  /  147 

Poultry  Management  (Commercial),  course  in  / 146 

Poultry  Products  and  MarKeting,  course  m  / 147 

Power  Systems,  course  in  /  1 72 

Power  and  Environment,  course  in  / 175 

Pre-Dental  Hygiene  / 134 

Pre-Denlistry  /  134 

Pre-Forestry  /  62,  135 

Pre-Law/ 135 

Pre-Medical  Technology  / 135 

Pre-Medicine  /  136 

Pre-Nursing  /  136 

Pre-Oplometry  / 137 

Pre-Osteopathic  Medicine  / 137 

Pre-Pharmacy  / 137 

Pre-Physical  Therapy/ 138 

Pre-Podiatric  Medicine  / 138 

Pre-Velerinary  Medicine  '  138 

Pre-Velerinary  Requirements  /  63 

Preproiessionai  Programs  / 134 

Preproiessionai  Programs  and  Options  /  33 

Presentation  Techniques,  course  in  / 148 

Presidency  and  Executive  Branch,  course  in  / 188 

Price  Theory,  course  in  / 162 

Primate  Anatomy  Laboratory,  course  / 148 

Prmate  Studies,  course  in  / 147,  148 

Primiiiue  Technology  and  Economy,  course  in  / 148 

Printmaking,  courses  m  / 151 

Privacy,  (Disclosure  ol  Student  Records)  / 18 

Prizes  and  Awards  /  40 

Process  Engineering  and  Design,  course  in  / 173 

Production  Management  /  84 

Production  Management,  courses  in  / 153. 155 

Proticiency  Examination  Programs  /  29.  54 

Proliciency  Examinations,  Departmental  (Credit  by 

Examination)  /  55 
Programs  ot  Study  '  6 
Promotion  Management,  course  in  / 153 
Protozoology,  courses  in  /  222 
Psychological  Testing,  course  in  /  21 1 
Psychology  /  90 

Psychology  (Educational),  course  in  / 166 
Psychology,  courses  in  /  210 
Public  Address,  courses  in  /  217 
Public  Administration,  courses  m  / 187.  188 
Public  Affairs,  School  of  /  80 
Public  Finance,  course  m  / 162 
Public  Opinion,  course  in  / 188 
Public  Relations,  courses  in  / 197 
Public  Utilities,  course  m  / 155 
Publications,  Graduate  /  7 
Publications.  Undergraduate  /  7 
Pyromelrics  ol  Materials,  course  in  / 1 76 


Quantitative  Analysis  (CHEM).  courses  in  / 156, 157 
Quantum  Physics,  course  m  /  210 


Race  Relations  (SOCY).  course  in  /  215 

Race  Relations  (U  S  ),  course  in  / 187.  215 

Race  Relations  and  Public  Law,  course  m  / 188 

Racism,  (Social  Effects  ol).  course  in  / 144 

Radio  Television-Film  /  73 

Radiochemical  Salely  Procedures,  course  in  / 156 

Radiochemistry,  course  m  / 156 

Radioisotope  Power  Sources,  course  in  / 179 

Reactor  Core  Design,  course  m  / 179 

Readers  Theatre,  course  m  /  217 

Reading  and  Study  SKills  Laboratory  (see  C^nseling  Center) 


/21 
Readmission  and  Reinstatement  /  53 


Readmission  and  Reinstatement.  Regulations  /  53 

Real  Estate  course  m  /  154 

Recorder,  course  m  /  204 

Records  and  Regislratiwis  /  24 

Recreation  / 1 16 

Recreation  (Therapeutic),  course  in  /  212 

Recreation  Curriculum  / 1 17 

Recreation  Facilities  / 1 14 

Recreation,  intramural  Sports  and  /  21 

Recreation,  courses  m  /  212 

ReenroHmeni  /  53 

Regents.  Board  ol  (1985-1986)  /  5 

Registration  /  50 

Registration.  Graduate  Courses '  51- 

Registrations  and  Records  /  24 

Regression  and  Variance  Analysis,  course  in  1 218 

Regulations  and  Requirements.  Academic  /  44 

Reinstatement  and  Readmission,  Regulations  /  53 

Religion  (Primitive  Peoples),  course  m  / 148 

Religion  (Sociology  of),  course  m  /  21 5 

Religious  Holidays.  Examinations  on  /  53 

Religious  Programs  /  23 

Religious  Studies,  courses  in  /  213 

Remote  Sensing,  course  m  / 183 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies  /  78 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies,  Center  lor  /  78 

Reporting  (Public  Affairs),  course  m  / 197 

Requirements  and  Regulations.  Academic  /  44 

Requirements  for  Graduation  /  50 

Requirements.  General  University  /  49 

Research  Facilities  /  8 

Research  Facilities,  Campus  /  8 

Residency  Requirements— Final  Thirly-Hour  Rule '  50 

Resident  Life  /  23 

Resource  Economics  Option  /  58 

Retail  Managennent,  course  m  / 153 

Retention  and  Graduation  /  52 

Returning  Students  and  Veterans  /  32 

Rheology  of  Engmeenng  Materials,  course  in  / 178 

Rhetoric  (Black  America),  course  in  /  217 

Rhetoric  and  Society,  course  in  /  217 

Rhythmic  Activities,  course  m  /  205 

Risk  Management,  course  m  / 153 

Romance  Languages  Program  /  78 

Rural  Education,  courses  m  / 145 

Rural  Lite  in  Modern  Society,  courses  in  / 145 

Rural-Urban  Relations,  course  in  /  216 

Russia  History,  courses  m  /  192 

Russian  Area  Studies  Program  /  78 

Russian  Civilization,  courses  m  / 190 

Russian  Political  Thought,  courses  in  / 188 

Russian  Revolutions,  course  m  / 191 


SAT  Examination  /  29 

Safety  Education,  course  in  / 194 

Sales  Management,  course  in  / 154 

Sanitary  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design,  course  in  / 173 

Satire,  course  in/ 177 

Scenic  Design,  course  in  /  219 

Scenographic  Techniques,  course  in  /  219 

Scholarships  and  Grants  /  37 

School  of  Architecture  /  69 

School  of  Public  Affairs  /  80 

Science  Communications  / 131 

Science  Education  /  99 

Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy,  course  in  / 177 

Science  and  Technology  (World  History),  course  in  / 190 

Scientific  Revolution,  course  m  / 192 

Scientific  Thought,  courses  in  / 166, 208 

Sculpture,  courses  m  / 151 

Seafood  Products  Processing,  course  in  / 180 

Second  Degrees  /  49 

Secondary  Education  /  96 

Secretarial  Education  / 104 

Section  504  Compliance  Statement  /  7 

Security  Administration,  courses  m  / 158 

Security  Analysis  and  Valuation,  course  m  / 154 

Selection  ot  Mapr  /  50 

Semantics  and  Logic,  courses  in  / 177 

Senior.  Definition  /  50 

Sensory  Processes,  courses  in  /  21 1 

Sex  Education,  course  in  / 194 

Sexual  Morality,  course  in  /  208 

Shakespeare,  courses  m  / 176 

Shuttle  Bus  System  /  21 

Signal  and  System  Theory,  course  in  / 174 

Smoking  Policy  and  Guidelines  / 19 

Social  Control,  course  in  /  215 

Social  OrganizalKjn  of  Primitive  Peoples,  course  In  / 148 

Social  Sciences  (Philosophy  of),  course  m  /  206 

Social  Studies  Education  / 100 

Sociology  /  90 

Sociology,  courses  in  /  214 

Software  Engineering,  course  in  / 175 

Soil  Biochemistry,  course  in  / 145 

Soil  Chemistry,  course  in  /  145 

Soil  Classilication  and  Geography,  course  in  / 145 
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Soil  Fertilily  Principles,  course  in  / 145 

Soil  Mechanics,  cou'ses  ki  / 172 

Soil  Physics,  course  m  M45 

Soil  Science  Curriculum  /  59 

Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use,  course  in  / 145 

Soil  and  EnvironmenI,  course  m  /  145 

Soil  and  Waler  Consen/alion,  course  in  / 145 

Soil  and  Waler  Engineering,  course  in  / 172 

Soil-Foundalion  Syslems,  courses  in  / 173 

Soii-Waler  Pollution,  course  in  / 145 

Solar  Energy  Applications  lor  Buildings,  courses  in  / 175 

Solar  System,  course  in  /  152 

Solid  Stale  Electronics,  course  in  / 175 

Sophomore,  Detmition  /  50 

Sound,  course  in/ 209,  213 

South  Asia  Government  and  Politics,  course  in  / 189 

Southern  U  S  History,  courses  in  /  148 

Soviet  Union  Economics,  course  in  / 163 

Soviet  Union  Government  and  Administration,  course  in  / 188 

Soviet  Union  History,  course  in  / 192 

Space  Development  (HSAD).  course  in  / 196 

Spanish  /  78 

Spanish  Civilization,  courses  in  /  216 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages  and  Literatures  /  78 

Spanish,  courses  m  /  216 

Spanish- American  Literature,  courses  in  /  216 

Special  Admission  Options  /  28 

Special  Applicants  /  32 

Special  Education  /  105 

Special  Education.  Selective  Admissions  /  34 

Speech  Behavior,  course  m  /  218 

Speech  Communication  /  73 

Speech  Disorders,  course  in  / 189 

Speech  and  Drama  Education  / 101 

Speech  and  Language  Development  ol  Children,  course  in  / 
189 

Speech,  courses  in  /  217 

Speechwriting,  course  in  /  217 

Spenser  (Edmund),  course  in  / 177 

Sport  and  American  Society,  course  in  /  206 

Sports  Facilities'  114 

Spons  and  Recreation,  Intramural  /  21 

Stage  Decor,  course  m  /  219 

Stage  Design,  course  in  /  219 

Stagecraft,  course  in  /  219 

Stamp  Union  /  23 

Slate  Board  tor  Higher  Education  Transfer  Policies  /  31 

State  and  Local  Administration,  course  m  / 188 

Slate  and  Local  Finance,  course  in  / 162 

Slate  and  Local  Government,  course  m  / 187 

Sialics,  courses  in  / 1 75 

Statistical  Analysis  (BMGT).  course  in  / 154 

Statistical  Decision  Theory  m  Business,  course  in  / 154 

Statistical  Experiments  in  Business,  course  in  / 154 

Statistical  Models,  course  in  /  218 

Statistics  and  Probability  / 131 

Statistics  and  Probability,  courses  in  /  218 

Stochastic  Processes,  course  in  /  218 

Stress  Analysis  (Experimental),  course  in  / 172 

Structural  Analysis  and  Design,  courses  in  / 172 

Stuart  England,  course  in  / 192 

Student  AHairs.  Office  of  /  20 

Student  Conduct  Code  /  9 

Student  Financial  Aid  /  24,  37 

Student  Loans '  40 

Study  Abroad  OHice  /  24 

Study  Abroad  Programs  '  133 

Summer  Enrollment  for  High  School  Students  /  28 

Summer  Sessions  /  8 

Survey  Research  Center  /  91 

Swimming  Pool  Management,  course  in  /  206 

Symbiology.  course  m  /  222 

Systems  Programming,  course  in  / 159 

Systems  and  Circuits,  courses  m  / 174 

Syslems.  Control  and  Compulation,  course  in  / 175 


TOEFL.  Inlemational  Students  /  32 

Teacher  Education.  Selective  Admissions  /  34 

Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  course  m  / 144 

Technological  Assessment,  course  m  /  1 75 

Technology  (History  ol).  course  m  / 192 

Telemetry  Syslems.  course  m  / 1 74 

Television  Programming,  course  in  /  213 

Television  System,  Instructional  '119 

Television  and  Politics,  course  m '  213 

Television,  Radio  and  Film,  courses  m  '  213 

Testing  Research  and  Data  Processing  Umi  (see  Counseling 

Center) '  21 
Textile  Marketing'Fashion  Merchandising  / 112 
Textile  Science,  course  in  /  219 
Textiles  / 1 13 

Textiles  and  Consumer  Econonnics  '112 
Textiles,  courses  in '  218 
Theatre '  73 

Theatre  courses  in '  219 
Thermodynamics,  courses  in  / 178 
Thirty-Hour  Rule  /  50 


Thucydides  (GREK),  course  m  '  187 

Title  IX  Compliance  Stalemeni  /  7 

Tobacco  Production,  course  in '  145 

Topology,  courses  m '  200 

Trattic  Management,  course  in '  153 

Traffic  Regulations '  22 

Transducers  and  Electrical  Machinery,  courses  in  / 175 

Transfer  Admission  Requirements '  30 

Transfer  Policies.  State  Board  '  31 

Transfer  Processes,  course  m '  178 

Transfer  Students  from  Maryland  Community  Colleges '  30 

Transfer  and  Transport  Processes,  courses  m  / 173 

Transfer  of  Credits '  30 

Transportation  '  84 

Transportation  Engineering,  courses  in '  172 

Transporlalion  Systems,  courses  in '  155 

Transportation,  courses  in  /  153 

Tree  Management,  course  m  /  195 

Truck  Crop  Management,  course  m  / 195 

Tudor  England,  course  in  /  192 

Turf  Management,  course  in  / 145 

Turf  and  Urban  Agronomy  Curriculum '  60 

Typography  and  Lettering,  course  in '  148 

U 

USP  Approved  Courses '  139 

USP  Requirements '  139 

Undergraduate  Admissions '  24 

Undergraduate  Advismg  Center  /  25 

Undergraduate  Catalog '  7 

Undergraduate  Certificates '  132 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Graduate  Level  Courses '  51 

Undergraduale  Studies.  Administrative  Dean  '  24 

Undergraduate-Graduate  Credit '  51 

United  Stales  (World  Alfairs),  course  in  '  190 

United  Slates  History,  courses  in '  190.  193 

University  Book  Center '  24 

University  Policy  Statement '  7 

University  Policy  on  Disclosure  of  Student  Records  / 18 

University  Studies  Program  '  49 

University  and  Campus  Officers  /  5 

Upward  Bound  Program  '  92 

Urban  Community,  course  m  '  220 

Urban  Design  Seminar '  149 

Urban  Economics,  courses  in '  163 

Urban  Folklore,  course  in  '  177 

Urban  Land  Management,  course  in '  155 

Urban  Law,  courses  m  '  220 

Urban  Literature,  course  in '  220 

Urban  Planning,  course  in '  149 

Urban  Politics,  course  m '  188 

Urban  Problems  Seminar '  149 

Urban  Sociology,  course  in '  214 

Urban  Studies '91 

Urban  Theory  and  Simulation,  course  in  '  220 

Urban  Transport  and  Urban  Development '  155 


Vectors  and  Matrices,  course  in '  200 

Vegetable  Production,  course  m  '  195 

Vegetables  (Technology  ol).  course  in '  195 

Vehicle  Registration '  22 

Veterans  Benefits '  51 

Veterinary  Medicine.  College  of '  63 

Veterinary  Medicine.  Prepro'essional  Program '  138 

Veterinary  Medicme-Agncullure,  Combined  Degree '  62 

Violin,  course  in '  202 

Virology,  course  in  '  202 

Viscous  Flow  and  Aerodynamic  Heating,  course  in '  171 

Visual  Processes,  course  m '  152 

Vocal  Music,  course  m  '  204 

Vocalional-Technical  Education '  102 

Voice  and  Diction,  courses  in  /  203. 217 

Volunteer  Sen/ice '  25 

W 

War  (Sociology  of),  course  in '  216 

Water  (Renewable  Resource),  course  in  / 172 

Water  Resource  Planning,  course  in '  184 

Weed  Control,  course  m  '  145 

West  African  History,  courses  in '  193 

Western  Civilization,  courses  m  '  190 

Wildlife  Management,  course  in '  147 

Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments,  course  in  '  202 

Withdrawal  From  the  University  '  53 

Women  (American  Society),  courses  in '  190 

Women  m  Literature,  course  m  '  1 76 

Women  s  Health,  course  m '  194 

Women  s  Studies  Program '  79 

Women  s  Studies,  courses  m  '  221 

Women,  Literary  Wofks  by,  course  in  '  1 76 

Women  Legal  Status,  course  m '  188 

Woody  Plants,  courses  m  '  195 

World  AgrK:ulturai  Development,  course  in  / 150 

Weld  Hunger,  course  m  '  150 

World  Li'erature.  courses  m '  176 

World  Politics,  course  m '  188 


Writing  (Dramatic)  for  Film,  course  in  '  213 
Writing  lor  Mass  Media,  course  m  / 197 


Youth  Programs  (Development  of),  course  m  '  144 


Zoology '  66 

Zoology  (Vertebrate),  course  in  '  222 

Zoology,  courses  in '  221 
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